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AND 

i^len of Kote 

CONNECTED WITH THAT COUNTY. 

INTRODUCTION. 



" We pat too much faith in systems and look too little to men." — B. Disbaeli. 



？ IOGRAPHY is that department of literature which treats of the actions of 
individuals ； it is commonly distinguished from history, which embraces the 
narration of matters not pertaining to individuals but to the larger commanities 
of states and nations. Properly, biography is only a branch of history. Stanley, in his 
" History of Philosophy," tells us " There are two kinds of history ； one represents 
general affairs of State, the other gives account of particular persons whose lives have 
rendered them eminent," or, in other words, biography deals with the units of which 
the aggregate is history. Homer has given ub an essay on each ； on the first, in his 
Iliad, a relation of a war between nations ； on the second, in his Odyssey, confined to 
the person of Ulysses. 

Owing to their natural connection, history and biography are frequently combined 
in the same work ； indeed it is scarcely possible to write any history of a nation which 
shall not consist, in a great part, of narratives or notices of the acts 01 individuals. The 
life of every eminent political character, and of every person who has been conspicuously 
engaged in the conduct of any department of public affairs, forms a portion of the 
history of his country. 

Biography and history tend to the same points of general instruction in two ways. 
It is the purport of history to trace through a long succession of events the different 
gradations in the progress of society, and to record the humiliating lesson of national 
yicissitade. The great use oi nistory is to acquaint us with the nature and progress 
of the human race. Biography is a study that traces the paths which lead to our finest 
sensibilities, and by acquainting ub with the transactions, propensities, enjoyments, 
and weaknesses of celebrated persons increases our sympathy in proportion to our- 
intimacy with the object held up to ub, and heightens our curiosity with the touches of 
affection and interest. Biography is indeed a collection of portraits. 
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Even in the contemplation of characters eminently flagitious, from this close 
inspection afforded us by the minuteneBS of biography, we feel a gloomy satisfaction in 
witnessing their moments of remorse and sorrow, and in tracing out their solitary 
features of humanity, which save the blank and hopeless extinction of all virtue. But 
if the character brought under our notice be such as to call forth our love and admiration, 
our ardours and sympathies are excited with bo much the greater vehemence as they are 
concentrated upon one object, like the rays of the san collected into a focus. Nothing 
is more pleasing than thus to gain a distinct and steady view of those of whom we haye 
hitherto caught only a transient glimpse through the medium of history. 

The adTantages of biography in a moral view are do less apparent ； for as our 
sympathies are more strongly excited, when our attention is drawn towards a single 
object, than in the mere cursory and crowded prospects of human actions, in the same 
proportion is the simple and narrow course of biography more capable of aiding the 
cause of virtue than the more extended and ostentatious plan of historical composition. 



Some of the most ancient literary compositions in existence are works of biography, 
or of mixed biography and history. In the historical books of the Old Testament the 
narrative of public events is everywhere intermixed with the lives of individuals — 
Patriarchs, Lawgivers, Captains, High Priests, Judges, Eiugs, and other rulers or 
eminent characters. In Borne cases the composition is purely biographical, as the book 
of Ruth. In the Gospels we have the biography of onr Saviour. From the Greeks we 
obtain the " Parallel Lives of Plutarch ；" from Cornelius Nepos, " Lives of Military 
Commanders," and SnetoninB gives ns " Lives of the Twelve Ccesars" 一 all three 
compositions of the earliest centuries of the Christian era. Roman literature introduces 
ns to another ancient biography in the "Life of Jalins Agricola" by Tacitus, at the 
conclnsion of which the author pours forth his feelings and sums tip in a few sentences 
all that is great and amiable in the haman character. Later on we meet with St. 
Jerome's 4< Lives of the Fathers" (a.d. 420), and works of a kindred nature follow. 



The biographies of the ancient religionists are full of absurdities ； these monkish 
authors were fond of legends. Before colleges were established, in the monasteries, 
where the schools were held, the professors in rhetoric frequently gave the scholars the 
life of some saint for a trial of their talent at amplification. The Btadents being 
constantly at a loss to furnish materials from their own pages, invented legends. Jortin 
says that the ChristianB used to collect out of Ovid, iavj, and other Pagan poets 
and historians the miracles and portents to be found there. It is from these sources we 
obtain, amongBt others, the local legends of St. Osyth and her relatives SS. Edburgh and 
Edith, all of whom are chronicled as being connected with Aylesbury and the immediate 
neighbourhood. The local legends of Randulphus Enebarn, related by Glanville, also 
those of Walter de Whyteforde and Alfric the Anchorite, by Roger de Wendover and 
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translated by Matthew de Paris, together with the Buckingham legend of St. Bumbold, 
are to be traced to a similar source. 

Modern biography may be dated from the 17th century, since which it has 
extensively developed. Biographical works in all European languages are exceedingly 
numerous. Amongst those exclusively British, and of somewhat early date, may be 
mentioned " Fuller s Worthies" (1662), " The Biographia Britannica" (1766), another 
edition of which work, left unfinished by Dr. Andrew Kippis, was commenced in 1778. 
Perhaps the most important body of British biography of later yeare is the work of Mr. 
John Nichols, entitled "Literary anecdotes of the 18th Century" (1812—1816). 
Biographers were actively engaged towards the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. Dr. Johnson gave ns the " Lives of the Poets," whilst from Boswell 
we obtain (in 1791) the " Life of Dr. Johnson " himself. In 1795 we have the "Life 
of Gibbon," by Lord Sheffield, and in 1800 the " Life of Burns," together with his works, 
from the pen of Dr. Currie. Hayley produced the " Life and Works of Cowper, the 
poet," in 1808-4, a valuable acquisition to English biography. Southey's " Life of 
Nelson," in 1813, obtained great favour, and may be considered as one of our standard 
popular biographies. The general demand for biographical composition tempted some 
of onr most popular writers to embark in this department of literature. Sir Walter 
Scott coDtributed a " Life of Napoleon Bonaparte/' which extended to nine volumes. 
Thomas Moore published the " Life of Sheridan" and also of Byron. Thomas Campbell, 
besides the biographies in his i€ Specimens of the Poets," published a u Life of 
Mrs. Siddons/' and other works. In 1823-35 Edmund Lodge published in 12 vols, a 
work of considerable value in this department of literature, entitled, " Portraits of 
Illu8trionB Pereonages of Great Britain, with Biographical and Historical Memoirs." 
Grainger's " Biographical History of England" (1769) mnst not, however, be passed 
unnoticed, or the " Penny 0ァ(510卩》^ち" by Charles Knight (1835), in which biographical 
notices are prominent, nor " Haydn's Biographical Dictionary." Additions to 
our standard biographies followed, including the " Life of Lord Clyde," by Sir John 
Malcolm (1836), and the u Life of Lord Clarendon," by Lister (1838)； the Biographical 
series of the English Cyclopedia (1857) is an acquisition to our store. The production 
of biographical works has never ceased, and it still oontinnes id abundance. 

The French have cultivated biography with more diligence than the English, but 
much has been done of late yeare to remedy this defect in our national literature. Free 
accesB to all public documents and libraries is now easily obtained, and there is no lack 
of desire on the part of authors to prosecute, or of the public to reward, these researches. 
In our own locality this easy access has produced its fruits. The Life of Lord William 
Russell, by Lord Bnssell, is enriched with valuable information obtained from the family 
papers at "Woburn Abbey. From a similarly authentic private source Lord Nugent 
produced his "Memoiro of John Hampden, his party and his Times." The Vemey 
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Papers, edited by John Bruce, Esq" and published by the Camden Society, are the 
product of an investigation of extensive original manuscripts in the possessioii of the 
Bight Hon. Sir Harry Verney, Bart., of Claydon House. These MSS. prove that the most 
valuable materials for a general history are often to be found amongst the accumulated 
records of private and personal experience. The late Admiral Smyth has also, in bis 
" ^Edes Hartwellianse" and its " Addenda," left us two quarto volumes, the result of his 
" rummaging of old musty deeds and the ransacking of all sorts of papers," deposited in 
the muniment room of Hartwell House. The Admiral's publications, however, are 
almost exclusively confined to matters connected with the Mansion at Hartwell, and the 
members of the Lee families and others who have been residents there. 

The biography of those whose actions are famous in history is, for the most parfc, 
difficult rather in the arrangement than in the collection of materials. The progress of 
nations in importance and prosperity, and in the settlement of their civil polity, having, 
generally, been very gradual, the fame of their public men has usually been founded on 
the fact that each has successively contributed to the slow improvement of bis country in 
the means of happiness and prosperity. 

" Biographies of great, but especially of good men, are," says Smiles, in his ' Self- 
help/ " most instructive and useful^ as helps, guides, ana incentives to others. Some of 
the best are almost equivalent to the Gospels — teaching high living, high thinking, and 
energetic action for their own and the world's good. British biography is studdea over 
with ' pantines of bright gold/ with illustrious examples of the power of self-help, of 
patient purpose, resolute working, and steadfast integrity, issuing in the formation 
of truly noble and manly character ； exhibiting in language not to be misunderstood 
what it is in the power of each to accomplish for himself ； and illustrating the efficacy 
of self-respect and self-reliance in enabling men of even the humblest rank to work oat 
for themselves an honourable competency and a solid reputation." 

Lives of great men all remind ub, 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time.— Longfellow. 

" BuckiDghamBhire Worthies" will be found to be a work strictly of a local character, 
consisting of memoirs of deceased " Men of Note" connected with the county, men who 
have made themselves memorable as rulers, statesmen, senators, warriors, literary 
characters, divines, philanthropists, politicians, &c. 

The anthor does not aim at a large amount of originality ； his main object is that 
of collecting and concentrating the fragments of local biography now scattered in various 
publications ； he is consequently content with acknowledging himself as merely— 

A gatherer and disposer of other men's staffs. ~~ Wotton. 
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Abell ~ Adkins 一 Agus 一 AiUsbury 一 Albini ~~ Aldriche 一 Aldrich 一 Alexander 一 Algar 一 
Alhstree 一 A lley 一 Allibone 一 Amand. 一 Amersham 一 Anderson 一 Andrewes 一 
AngouUme [ Due de) 一 Ann ( Queen) 一 Annesley 一 Ansculf 一 Antonie 一 Anvers 一 
Appulby 一 ArchdaU 一 Arcabus 一 Argenstein 一 Artois (Compte de) 一 Ashby 一 Askew 一 
Aston 一 Atterbury 一 Awbrey 一 Aubrey 一 Avenal ~ AyoU 

f BE Li L, WILLIAM. 一 The family of Abell formerly possessed the Manor of East 
Claydon ； they also held Padbury under All Souls' College, Oxford. William Abell 
wag a citizen and alderman of London ； his eldest son, William, served the office 
of High Sheriff of Bucks in the year 1661. Mary, daughter of the High Sheriff, 
married Edmnnd Verney, of East Claydon, eldest son of Sir Ralph Verney, and grandson 
of the Standard Bearer, who was killed at the battle of Edge Hill. William, a nephew 
of the citizen, sold East Claydon. Richard, a son of the last-named William, was one of 
the representatives of Aylesbury in the Parliament of 1722 ； he was a benefactor to East 
Claydon, and there is a tablet to his memory in the church of that village, which also 
contains the names of several other members of the family. Bridget Abell, of 
Southampton Row, Middlesex, devised, in 1736, £200 to the poor of East Claydon, and 
appointed her brother, Richard Abel], then residing at Walton-on-Thames, as trustee, 
with instructions to invest the said 8 腿, which was done by the purchase of a freehold 
rent-charge of £8 5s. on houses near Rosemary Lane, London ； this charity is lost. In 
1717, Richard Abell, the member for Aylesbury, was appointed a trustee of Phillips' 
Free Grammar School of that town. The East Claydon property, about the year 1726, 
passed to Messrs. Portlock and Snow, of London, bankers; they, in 1729， in consideration 
of the sum of £25,700, granted their interest in it to Ralph Verney, second Viscount 
Fermanagh. 

ADKINS, or ATKINS, HENRY, was descended from. a family long resident at 
Clapham, Surrey ； he was one of the physicians in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. In 
1621, he purchased Tickford Park, Newport Pagnell, of the widow of Sir John Fortescue, 
for £4,500. In 1623, King James granted him other lands in Newport, which 
had come to the Crown by the dissolution of Tickford Priory ； it is said that sach gift 
was made as a remuneration for his attendance in Scotland on Prince Charles, when, 
through the Doctor's attention, that Prince recovered from a dangerous fever. Tickford 
Priory continued one of the seats of the Doctor's posterity. Dr. Adkins died in 1628, 
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aDd was succeeded by his sod. Sir Richard Adkins, Knight and Bart., who had previously 
to his father's death been so created by King James, the like honours having been offered 
to his father but declined by him ； he served the office of High Sheriff for Backs in 
1650 ： the Adkins family eventually Bold Tickford Park to the Uthwatts, of Linford. 
Other properties at Newport Pagnell were also disposed of, and the connection of the 
Adkins's with the neighbourhood ceased. 

A very recent discovery (December, 1885，) has been made by Mr. J. W. Grover, 
F.8.A., in connection with the Adkins's burial place. He came to a conclasion that 
some yery ancient monuments, of which a description is preserved, must lie in a vault 
beneath the churchyard of St. Paul's Church, Clapham. The Clapham Burial Board 
did not object to his search 一 benevolent neutrality for which credit Bhonld be given to 
that assemblage, since it is rare. The first trial proved successful. Not only was the 
vaalt of the Adkins's discovered, but also its contents, in excellent preservation. The 
statue of Sir Bichard Adkins, Lord of the Manor of Clapham, Sheriff of Bucks under 
the Commonwealth, stands at the entrance of the vault, armed, in white marble, whilst 
effigies of the family are grouped around. One is " a lovely child," in a " pretty frock 
with lace collar and wristbaiids." Another is an old lady, with " fine, bold features and 
double chin, a handsome woman." A third is a " beautiful yoimg lady, with refined, 
delicately chiselled features," dressed in " a gown with full sleeves, and tight, low bodice, 
her hair short and curled." A gentleman in Roman dress, with flowing peruke, is 
hardly worth mention. So deeply affected were the excavators by the galaxy of beauty 
displayed, that as they held the lamp to Annabella Adkins's pale, fair face, they " could 
not bat regret her untimely end." 

A6US, BENJAMIN, The Rev.— He was ejected from the living of Chenies under 
the Act of Uniformity, in the year 1662. In a piece of his on Nonconformity, he has 
the following passage: 一 " A little before the black Bartholomew, a noble lord enquired 
whether I would conform or not ？ I answered 一 Such thingB were enjoined as I could 
not swallow, and therefore shonld be necessitated to sonud a retreat. Hifi lordship 
seemed much concerned for me, and used many arguments to reconcile me to a 
compliance, baty perceiving me unmoved, at last said, with a sigh 一 I wish it had been 
otherwise ； but they were resolved either to reproach you or undo you." 

AILESBURT, "WILLIAM de. 一 He was possessed of a Manor at Aylesbury, which 
at his death, in 1278, passed to his son. This manor was held by the service of 
" finding, when aad as often as the King shall come to the town (not exceeding thrice in 
the year), litter of straw for the King's chamber, and two geese for the Boyal table, if in 
Bummer, or three eels in winter." This is Bapposed to have been the manor known as 
Osterasfee, previously granted to Roger, the King's Minstrel, and held on like service ； its 
identity has long been lost in obscurity. The family of d'Ailesbury was an important 
one in the reign of Edward I, ； members of it are described as knights, and they bore 
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for their arms a cross argent in a field azure ； they are reported to have been Lords of 
Ailesbury. By a marriage with an heiress of the Cahaignes of Middleton Gahaignes, or 
Milton Keynes, towards the end of the thirteenth century, they acauired a plentiful 
estate, which again passed by marriages to the Ghaworths and Staffords. In 1164， the 
name of David d'Ailesberi is met with. In the year 1318, Philip d'Alesbury served the 
office of Sheriff for Bucks, and is described as of Milton Keynes ； he died in 1849. In 
the reign of Henry II. certain lands in Aylesbury were held by William de St. Mary's 
Church. In 1823, a return was made that Robert Fitz-Richard, son of William 
d'Ailesbury who died in 1278, was then possessed of 50 acres of land, 10 of meadow, and 
ten shilling rents, with appurtenances in Ailesbury. In the year 1327, Philip d'Ailesbury 
was Sheriff, and John d， Ailesbury, Knight, also serred that office in the years 1868， 1873, 
and 1886. Robert Fitz-Richard, son of William d'Ailesbury, succeeded, and was seized 
of the same lands as his father held ； King Richard II., in 1807, confirmed the grant, 
which describes the same lands, and recites the peculiar service under which they 
were held. Thomas d'Ailesbnry was Sheriff for Bucks in the year 1412. The 
Ailesbury family continued to hold the Manor of Milton Keynes, which remained in 
their poBsession until the year 1439, when the male line ceased, and it passed by 
the marriage of Eleanor, daughter of Thomas d'Aileabury, to Sir Humphrey Stafford, 
Knight. The name of Ailesbury appears in the list of Enights of the Shire of Bucks in 
1824, 1888, 1340, 1341, 1344, 1377, 1378， 1379, 1381， 1382, 1390, 1892, 1898. In 
more modern times the name was spelt Aylesbury. 

AILESBURY, ROBERT BRUCE, Marquis of.— Aylesbury gives the titles of 
Earl and Marquis to the Bruce-Brudenell-Bruce family. Robert, second Earl of Elgin, 
Baron Bruce, of Kinloss, and Baron Bruce, of Whorlton, Yorkshire, for very essential 
services rendered to Charles I., and his Lordship's active exertions in promoting the 
Restoration^ was created in the English peerage, in 1663-4, Baron Brace of Skelton, co. 
York ； Viscount Brace of Ampthill, co. Bedford ； and Earl of Ailesbury, co. Bucks. 
Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, obtains its name from the Earls of Ailesbury, because in 
olden times their garden wall skirted the south side of that thoroughfare. Ailesbury 
House was probably a name given to part of the old Priory of St. John, where the Earls 
of Elgin and Ailesbury resided, about 1641. This Robert Bruce, the second Earl of 
Elgin, lived there in 1671 ； he was a devoted cavalier, and an ardent struggler for the 
Restoration, and was made Earl of Ailesbury by that not usually grateful King, Charles 
II" to whom he was Privy Counsellor and Gentleman of the Bedchamber. At the coro- 
nation Qf that untoward monarch, James II., the Earl of Ailesbury bore in procession St. 
Edward's Staff, 8lb. 9oz. in weight, and supposed by some credulous persons to contain 
a piece of the true cross. The Earl died in 1685， the year he had been appointed Lord 
Chamberlain of the Royal Household. Anthony k Wood 8nmB np the Earl as a good 
historian and antiquary, a friend to the clergy, and a curious collector of mannscripts. 
Thomas, his boh, was third Earl of Elgin and second Earl of Ailesbuty ； he married 
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Elizabeth, only surviving daughter of Henry, Lord Beauchamp. By this great heiress 
he had issue, Charles, his successor, who was Bummoned to Parliament in the life of his 
father as Lord Bruce ； also Elizabeth, who married George Brudenell, third Earl of 
Cardigan. The son of George and Elizabeth Brudenell succeeded his uncle, Lord Bruce, 
as Earl of Ailesbury. This Earl of Ailesbury, although amongst the first to invite the 
Prince of Orange into England, peremptorily refused to saDction his advancement to the 
throne, or to swear allegiance to the Government of the Revolution. Having raised the 
suspicion of the Court of William III., he was committed to the Tower, which so affected 
his countess as to cause her death in 1696-7. His Lordship subsequently obtained leave 
of the King to reside at Brussels ； he died in 1741. Charles, the third Earl, married 
for his second wife Lady Juliana Boyle, second (laughter of Charles, Earl of Burlington. 
In consequence of no surviving male issue, his Lordship, in 1746, obtained a patent of 
remainder of the Barony of Bruce to his nephew, the Hon. Thomas Brudenell, and on 
his death, in 1747, the Earldom of Ailesbury became extinct. On the death of his 
uncle, the Hon. Thomas Brudenell assumed the additional name and arms of Bruce. As 
Lord Bruce, he. was, in 1776, created Earl of Ailesbury ； he died in 1814. He was 
succeeded by his son, Charles Bruce-Brudenell-Brncse, who, in 1821， was created Viscount 
Savernake, Earl Bruce, and Marquis of Ailesbury. His son and successor was George 
William Frederick Bradenell-Bruce, Marquis and Earl of Ailesbury, Earl Bruce of 
Whorl ton, county York, Viscount Savernake, of Saveraake Forest, county Wilts, and 
Baron Bruce, of Tottenham, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, Earl of Cardigan, 
and Baron (1611) Brudenell, in the Peerage of England, and a Baronet ； he was the 
eldest son of Charles, first Marquis of Ailesbury, and was born the 20th November, 1804. 
He married, the 11th May, 1837, Lady Mary Caroline Herbert, third daughter of George 
Augustus, eleventh Earl of Pembroke ； he was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was summoned to the House oi Lords in his father's Barony of Bruce in 1838. He 
succeeded to the Marquisate of Ailesbury on the death of his father, in January, 1856, 
and to the Earldom of Cardigan on the death of his cousin, General the Earl of Cardigan, 
in March, 1868. The Marquis was Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Wilts, was Master 
of the Horse to the Queen from June, 1859, to July, 1866, and again from 
December, 1868, to February, 1874. In 1864, he was a Knight of the Garter. He died 
in January, 1878, and as he left no issue, the Marquisate devolved upon his brother, 
Lord Ernest Augustus Charles JBrudenel レ Bruce, who is the present Marquis of Ailesbury. 

ALBINI, NIGEL D，， held the Manor of Eye, now Towersey ； also a manor in 
Hughenden, anciently called Tilleberie, now known as Brand's Fee, from the family of 
Brand, who held it in the 13th century. Nigel d'Albini was the younger son 
of Roger d'Albini, by his wife Amicia, who was of the family of Mowbray. Nigel 
was bow-bearer to the King at the battle of Tinchebrai, in Normandy, in 1106, 
between Heniy and Robert, sons of William the Conqueror. At the commence- 
ment of the battle, the English were thrown into confusion, when Count D'Evreaux 
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fought his way to the standard-bearer and dealt King Henry a very violent blow. 
Nigel rushed forward to save his royal master, and at the same time seized Duke Robert 
and conducted him as a prisoner to his yictorions brother Henry, who, instead of making 
a friendly arrangemenfc with him, ordered him to be forthwith conveyed to England, 
where hQ was confined for the period of his life in Cardiff Castle, and for 28 years treated 
with great indignity. For these and other great services which Nigel had rendered, 
Henry I. bestowed npon him the estates forfeited by Roberfc de Mowbray, Earl of 
Northumberland. Nigel, who married Gundred, daughter of Gerald de Gomey, or 
Goarnay, died, fall of years and honours, in 1134. 

ALBINI, WILLIAM D，, a grandson of Nigel, was known as " William the Strong- 
hand;" he was butler and cup-bearer to William II. and Henry I" from which offices he 
obtained the name of Pincema ； these had been held by his ancestors ； he became 
the possessor of Arundel, by his marriage with Adelicia, daughter of Godfrey, Duke of 
Brabant, widow of Henry I. D'Albini and Adelicia had been affianced some time previous 
to their marriage ； for when he won the prize at the tonraament held at Bruges in 1137, 
Adelicia, the gay Qaeen Dowager (rf France, fell passionately in love with him, and 
wooed him to become her husband, but he replied "That his troth was pledged to 
Adelicia, Queen of England." The rejected and indignant Frenchwoman lured the 
unsuspecting D'Albini into her garden, and pushed him into a cave or dungeon, where she 
had secreted a fierce lion to become the minister of her jealous vengeance. The 
redoubtable knight, if we are to credit Dugdale, thrust his hand into the mouth of the 
lion, and tore out his heart, which must have been conveniently situated for his purpose 
in a place where no anatomist would have thought of feeling for it. This exploit gained 
for him the surname of " Strong-hand." There is another version of this popular 
romance m which the hero is said to have deprived the lion of Lis toDgne only. William 
D'Albini was not merely a knight stout in combat and constant in loyalty and love, but 
history proves him to have been one of the greatest and best men of that age. He 
assumed the title of Earl of Arundel, and was created Earl of Sussex in 1155， and 
died in 1176, being succeeded by his son William, who was Sheriff of Backs and Beds 
in 10th Richard I., 1198, and 1st John, 1199. 

ALBINI, WILLIAM D，, succeeded his father ； he was Earl of Arundel, and 
married Maud, widow of Roger de Clare, by whom he had two sons and four daughters. 
William, his successor, was grandson of William the Strong-hand ； he was third Earl 
of Arundel, was one of the confederated barons who gained Magna Oharta from King 
John, and his name occurs fourth in order of the lay barons who attested that famous 
document. He was besieged in Rochester Castle by King John and his forces, in 1217, 
and a curious incident that occurred during the siege is related in the Chronicles of 
Matthew Paris. While King John and bis Counsellor Savaric de Mauleon were recon- 
noitering the Castle, they were discerned by a bowman of great repute, who immediately 
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addressed himself to D'Albini and besought his permission to aim at the sangninary tyrant. 
"Nay, nay/' exclaimed the baron, "far from me be the heavy gnilt of compassing the 
death of the Lord's annointed." " He would not spare thee," replied the archer, " if 
thou wert in like case." "Then," rejoined the baron, " that would be as the Lord pleases; 
the Lord disposes, and not I." At length, to quote Holinshed's chronicle, " they within, 
for want of yittels, were constrained to yield up unto the King, after it had been 
besieged the space of three score daies. Thus the King spared William de Albiney 
and the other Noblemen and gentlemen, and sent them to Corfe Castle and other places, 
to be kept prisoners." D'Albini's estates were not confiscated ； Hugh D'Albini, his brother, 
succeeded him in 1236, and he dyiog without heirs, in 1243, his estate passed, by the 
marriage of his sister, to John Fitz-Alan, Lord of Clun. The descent and pedigrees of 
the D'Albinis are contradictory and perplexing ； there were two families, or branches 
of the family, bearing like Christian names ； the distinction at the present day is 
almost an impossibility. The family of D'Albini were also connected with Clifton Reynes, 
also with New Buckenham, in Norfolk, of which latter place they were styled Lords. 

ALDRICH, ROBERT. 一 Aldrich was a native of Burnham ； was educated at Eton, 
of which College he subsequently became Master and Provost. In 1 537, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Carlisle, a station for which his learning and piety well fitted him. He had 
been in his youth a correspondent of the learned Erasmus, who styled him " blandie 
eloquentiae juvenis;" he is also commended by Leland ； he died in 1555. 

ALDRICHE, Colonel. — He was Parliamentary Governor of Aylesbury at a 
period during the Civil Wars. In 1643, a letter from the Lord-General Essex was read 
in the House of Lords, which had been directed to Colonel Aldriche, proposing to him 
to deliver up and betray Aylesbury into the hands of the King. A letter was also 
produced containing his Majesty's approval of the scheme, and signed by his own hand. 
The Lords, in consideration of the fidelity of Colonel Aldriche, recommended him to the 
House of Commons to receive a reward. The garrison of Aylesbury was considered of 
great cenBeqnence and was in much distress at this time. Aldriche's good services at 
such a juncture were consequently duly appreciated and acknowledged by the House of 
Commons, as recommended. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, was an ingenious artist, bom at Maidstone, in Kent, 
in 1786. He came to London and studied the fine arts with bo much success that he 
was selected to accompany Lord Macartney to China. On his return he published a 
splendid work on the costume of China, and on the formation of the Boyal Military 
College at Great Marlow he was appointed drawing-master to that institutioD, and 
resided at Marlow. At the time of his death, in 1816, he was Keeper of the Antiquities 
at the British Muse 腿， 

ALGAE is mentioned under clivers appellations, as Alfgarus Stallere, Algere 
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Staller, <&c, by different authors. Algar was Earl of Essex and Constable of England 
at the Conquest. He possessed the Manor of Monks Bisborongb. The office he held 
is expressed by the word Stake, which has been presumed to be the same as Dux, a 
duke or military leader ； sometimes constable, and sometimes standard-bearer. It 
is reasonable to infer that the descent of Algar-Stalre was from an eminent stock, whose 
members had possessed similar offices in still earlier ages. The office of stalre is 
supposed to have been hereditary, as when the office of constable was conferred on 
Walter, the son of Robert of Gloucester, it was made hereditary 一 Walter was to hold 
" the Baid constabulary to him and his heyres for ever." 

ALLE8TREE, RICHARD. —He was Provost of Eton College. In 1641, he, with 
many other Btndents, took up arms in defence of Cbarles I. After serving in a military 
capacity, he returned to his studies ； but when the Parliamentary forces entered Oxford, 
where he was then residing, he narrowly escaped illusage, in consequence of having 
assisted in removing the Treasury from Christ Church. Soon after, he again went into 
the army, and was at the battle of Edge Hill. He subsequently became chaplain to Lord 
Newport, with whom he lived until after the battle of Worcester, when he was appointed 
by the Royalists to wait upon the King at Houen, and on his return was seized at 
Dover, but found means to secure his dispatches. He was, however, kept prisoner for 
nearly two months at Lambeth House. It is related that Dr. Allestree became Provost 
of Eton by a singular kind of merit. The King having challenged one of his courtiers 
to find an uglier man than himself, the latter, after a long search, presented Allestree to 
his Majesty, who, feeling bound to do something for him, conferred on him the yacacfc 
office. He bnilt at his own expense the new or Upper School of Eton, with the cloisters 
beneath, at the cost of £1,500. He was born in 1619, died at Eton in 1680, and was 
buried in the chapel of that College, where there is a monument to his memory. 

ALLEY, WILLIAM. William Alley was a native of High Wycombe, and was 
educated at Eton. In 1528, he was elected to King's College, Cambridge. Having 
studied at both Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, he took Holy Orders, and obtained 
a benefice ； but being a zealous supporter of the Reformed Church, he quitted it on the 
accession of Queen Mary to the throne, and practised physic during the remainder of her 
reign. He was afterwards Divinity Lecturer at St. Paul's Cathedral, London, where he 
acquired great reputation, and obtained the Bishopric of Exeter from Queen Elizabeth in 
1560, which he held until his death. He was author of " The Poor Man's Library," 2 
vols., and a Hebrew Grammar ； he also translated the Pentateuch in the version of 
the Bible undertaken by command of Queen Elizabeth. He died in 1570, 

ALLIBONE, or ALIBOND, RICHARD.— He was a grandflon of the Eev. Peter 
Alibond, an eminent divine of Chenies. Richard Alibond was born in 1621, commenced 
hiB legal education at Gray's Inn, in 1663, and was called to the bar in 1670, but 
nothing is heard of him until 1 68G. He was a Roman Catholic, like his father, and for that 
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reason he was selected by King James to be one of his conngel, and was knighted. In 
1687, he was appointed a Judge of the King's Bench. At the trial of the seven bishops 
in 1688, Sir Bichard laid down the most arbitrary doctrines and exerted himself to the 
utmost to procure their conviction. On going the Home Circuit soon after, he had the 
indecency, in his charge to the jury at Croydon, to speak against the verdict of their 
acquittal and to stigmatise their petition to the King as a libel that tended to sedition ； 
he died in 1688. 

ALMON, JOHN, was one of those historians from whom we obtain a considerable 
amount of information connected with the county of Backs. He was the biographer of 
that remarkable personage John Wilkes, whose life and doings he has perpetuated in 
5 toIs. Almon was an intimate and zealous mend of Wilkes, whom he defended against 
the attacks of Eidgell ； he commenced aa bookseller in London in 1765, and was soon 
after tried and found guilty for publishing " Junips, Letters," for which he was fined, 
and obliged to giye security for his good behaviour for three years. Id 1774, he began 
the " Parliamentary Register," which was the first periodical journal of the kind ； he 
was the publisher of various biographical^ historical, and political publications. He 
was born at Liverpool in 1738 ； for some time he resided at Boxuioor, Hemel 
Hempstead ； he died in 1805. 

AMAND, ALMERIC— The family of Amand held Grendon Underwood, also 
Shipton Lee. * In 1254, Almeric de St. Amand held Grendon, rendering annually an 
ivory bow and three arrows. After the death of Lady St. Amand, in 1426, Grendon 
passed by marriage to the Wests and Beanchamps. The Baronial family of Amand bad 
a mansion at Grendon, and it will be seen that they held the property for many 
generations ； they have altogether disappeared, and the name has passed into oblivion. 
An earlier possessor of Grendon was Henry de Ferrers or Feriers ； he was a Norman 
follower of the Conqueror. 

AMERSHAM, or AGMONDESHAM, WALTER de (fl. cir., 1290), was Chancellor- 
of England, and was employed by Edward I. to act with the Bishop of Caithness in 
the settlement of the claimB of the various aspirants to the Crown of Scotland, 
consequeDt upon the death of Alexander III., and the " Maid of Norway" being lost 
at sea, 

AMERSHAM, JOHN, was born at Amersham. Fuller, in his " Worthies," says 
" he was bred a monk in St. Alban's, wh^re he contracted not only an exceedioglj 
close intimacy, but in some sort identity of affection, with John Wheathamstea^ abbot 
thereof, insoinuch that what was said of two other friends was true of them (ethics 
making. good the grammar thereof), 'duo amici vixit in eodem conventu.' There was 
a great faction in that convent against their abbot, which to me seems no wonder ； for 
the generality of monks being lewd, lazy, and unlearned, they bore an antipathy to their 
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abbot, who was pioas, painful, and a profound scholar. Nor did they only rail on his 
person whilst living, bat also reviled his memory when dead. Oar Amersham, surviving 
his dear friend, wrote a book (besides other of his works), intituled ' The shield of 
Wheatham8tead,' therein defending him from the undeserved darts of his enemies' 
obloquy. He flourished Anno Domini 1450." 

ANDERSON, GEORGE, a young man of extraordinary talents, born in 1760, at 
Weston, Bucks, but which identical Weston is not recorded. His parents were peasants, 
and he worked as a day-labourer in the fields ； his genius, however, overcame every 
difficulty, and he attained, of himself, so great a knowledge of the mathematics as 
procured him a clerk's place at the Board of Control, and afterwards the situation of 
accomptant-general. Mr. Anderson published a " General View of the Affairs of the 
East India Company, since the conclusion of the War in 1784," and translated from 
the Greek of Archimedes, " Arenarius, or a Treatise on numbering the Sand." He died 
in 1796. 

ANDERSON, RICHARD, subsequently Sir Richard Anderson, was a member of 
the family who were the owners of Putlowes, in Fleet Marston; they were also connected 
with Pendley, Tring. In 1602, Sir Henry Anderson was Sheriff and Alderman of 
London ； he married the daughter of Sir William Bowyer, Knight, and Lord Mayor of 
London ； their son, Sir Richard, is described as of Fleet Marston ； he died, in 1652, and 
was buried at Tring ； his son, Sir tlenry, was also buried at Tring in 1653. Sir Richard 
Anderson, Bart" the subject of this notice, was son of the last-named Sir Henry ； he 
represented Aylesbury in the first Parliament of James II. ， bat was not again returned 
for that constituency ； he died in 1699, at the age of 64 ； his son pre-deceased him, and 
the title became extinct. A daughter married Simon, Viscount Harcourfc, Lord 
Chancellor of England ； the estate of Putlowes, after considerable litigation, passed to 
Sir Simon by this marriage. Putlowes was afterwards sold to the trustees of the 
Marlboroogh Estate, and resold by them to William Williams, Esq" of Wandsworth, 
whose representativeB, a few years ago, disposed of it to New College, Oxford. 

ANDREWES, WILLIAM.— He was descended from a Hertfordshire family ； 
was Sheriff for Backs in 1606-7, and knighted in 1618 ； he married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Temple, of Stowe. He was one of those to whom the concerns of the 
county were entrusted by the Parliament in the time of Charles I. 一 his son commanding 
the Newport Cavalry for the Parliament at that time. This son, Captain Andrewes, 
afterwards left the army and broke off his connection with the Parliamentarians ； in 
1661， Charles II. created him a Baronet, as Sir Henry Andrewes, of Lathbury. His 
issue male failing, the baronetcy became extinct, and the estate passed to his nephew> 
Henry Andrewes, Esq., who was Sheriff of Bucks in 1704, and died in 1744 ； his 
eldest daughter married Richard Uthwatt, Esq., of Rickmansworth. 

ANGOUL^ME, Due de. 一 He resided at Hartwell House, being one of the family 
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of Louis XVIII., the exiled French Monarch. His Duchess was the daughter of Louis 
XVI., who was beheaded in Paris in 1793. 8he is known as the " Orphan of the 
Temple" and spirited " Daughter of France," and was perhaps the most interesting 
personage amongst the band of Royal exiles at Hartwell. Her early display of energy, 
penetrating and nnderstanding, and tender feeling for the miBfortunes of others were 
well and long remembered. The brutal treatment and execution of her parents and the 
other dreadful scenes of her early years had made so deep and lasting an impression on her 
mind as greatly to influence her manner and even stamp an habitual melancholy on her 
appearance, insomuch that at times the sadness of her presence excited a painfal 
sympathy. Although a truly devoted Roman Catholic, she would, whilst residing at 
Hartwell, occasionally look in at the door at the church there during service, and 
frequently expressed to the then minister, the Rev. Mr. Lockhart, her admiration of the 
decorous order observed in the Protestant forms of worship. Her known piety did not 
escape the sarcasm of the Buonapartists after the Restoration ； in all the caricatures of 
the Royal Family which filled the print-shops in Paris she was always represented as 
kneeling. The frightful occasion of the " hundred days," however, called forth her 
energies, and she displayed a spirit both royal and heroic ； she rose from her knees, 
mounted her horse, harangued the soldiera, and acted in all respects with the courage 
and address of another Queen Elizabeth ； she died in 1851. 

ANNE OP DENMARK, Consort of James I. 一 On the petition of Dr. Heniy 
Adkins and others, her MajeBty, in 1616, restored, reinstated, and re-built the ancient 
and decayed hospital at Newport Pagnell, now known as Queen Aone's Hospital. This 
charity foundation appears to have existed under another Dame as early as the reign of 
Henry III. ； it was then known as the Hospital of St. John the Baptist. In later years 
the income of the charity reached between £200 and £300 per annnm ； it consists of 
houses and closes of land in and near Newport Pagnell. The proceeds of the Charity 
are expended iu the maintenance of six poor and decayed people, inhabitants of the 
Almshouses. Anne died 1619. 

ANNE8LET, ARTHUR.— He was a descendant from Robert Annesley, of the 
ancient family of Annesley, of Notts. Robert Annesley settled at Newport Pagnell a 
little before the dissolution of Monasteries ； he was trustee for monies employed in 
building Newport Church, and, having been bailiff or steward in the management of 
Abbey lands, obtained a good share of those possessions. Arthur Annesley was the son 
of Sir Francis Annesley, Secretary of State for Ireland, created Lord Valentia ； he 
is reported to have joined the Royal party at the commencement of the civil wars ； this 
is, however, upon doubtful authority, as he is also said to have adhered to the Parlia- 
mentary side. He sat in the ParliameDt at Oxford, 1643 ； was Commissioner to Ulster 
in 1645 ； was created Baron Annesley, of Newport Pagnell, in 1661. He took an active 
part in the restoration of the King, for which he was created Baron Annesley, of 
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Newport Pagnell, and Earl of Anglesea ； he was treasurer of the Navy, and afterwards 
Lord Privy Seal. He wrote, " History of the Troubles in Ireland," 1641-50 ； died 
in 1686. 

ANNESLEY, LORD JAMES, Earl of Anglesea.— He succeeded his father, 
Arthur Annesley, and found what many had done before him, that courtly favours are of 
uncertain duration. For some cause he was deprived of his office as Lord Privy Seal, 
but it was generally thought he was harshly and unjustly treated. On the accession of 
• James II., his position somewhat improved. He had studied the law with diligence, and 
was on his way to be Lord Chancellor, which his death prevented. He was one of the 
first of the English nobility to collect a fine library, which he did with care and great 
expense ； his learning and writings entitle him to a place amongst authors ； he died in 
1710. 

ANNESLEY, ARTHUR.— On the demise of the Crown, in 1714, he was one of 
the Lords Justices to administer the affairs of the kingdom, until the arrival of 
George I., who, on his accession, made him a Privy Counsellor. In 1721, he was elected 
High Steward of the University of Cambridge, where he had received his education, and 
which he had represented in three Parliaments. On his death, in 1737, the estates and 
honours were claimed and taken possession of by Richard, youDgest son of fiichard 
Annesley, third Lord Altham. 

ANNESLEY, RICHARD.— He was younger brother of the fourth Lord Altham ； 
it is charged against him that he deprived his nephew, James Annesley, of his rights in 
the Newport Pagnell and other properties. Lord Altham felt that he held his estates by 
a feeble tenure, bo long as his nephew remained in this country ； he resolved to have 
him kidnapped and sent as a slave to America, in which he eventually succeeded. After 
13 years' absence he returned and claimed the estates held by his uncle. The case 
was tried at Dublin in 1743, and occupied 13 days ； a verdict was given for the plaintiff, 
but a writ of error was obtained, and it was set aside. Before the case was decided 
the plaintiff died, leaving an infant son. The trials and counter-trials over these estates 
read like a romance, one decision being adverse to another, leading to complication that 
cannot be understood ； the title of Baron Annesley became extinct, and the Manor of 
Newport Pagnell passed to the family of Hardy. 

AN8CULP, or AUSCULF, WILLIAM.— He held the Manor of Newport Pagnell, 
and was one of the followers of William the Norman. His name appears in 
Doomsday as having, by command of King William, re-exchanged the moiety of Elles- 
borough for Risborough. Being Sheriff of the county, he dis-seized William de Celci of 
his lands at Brad well, wrongfully. At the time of the Norman survey Aneculf held 86 
lordships and manors, those in Backs being situate at Ellesborough, Haddenham, Ditton, 
Stoke Poges, North Marston, HoggeBton, 8oulbury, Hollingdon, Littlecote, Cheddington, 
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SwaDbourn, Marsh Gibbon, Woolstone, Bradwell, Linford, and Tyringham ； the exact 
date of his death is not known. The Manor of Newport passed, by the marriage of 
Beatrix Ansculf, to Sir Fulk Paganell, from whom the affix helping to form the name 
Newport Pagnell is Baid to have been derived. 

ANTONIE, WILLIAM LEE.— He resided at Little Marlow,. and afterwards 
removed to Bedford. His guardians, during his minority, purchased the Little Marlow 
Manor of Sir John Borlase Warren. Mr. Antonie sat for the Borough of Great Marlow 
in the Parliament of 1790. In public life he obtained esteem as an honest representative^ • 
though not given to speechifying, and he was a stiff Whig ； he conducted himself bo that 
he maintained the enviable character of an independent country gentleman. He was 
agreeable in his manners and of a charitable disposition, which rendered him popular. 
He was heir-at-law to the Rev. Sir George Lee aod would have inherited the baronetcy 
and the Hartwell estates, bat pre-deceased him. The Hartwell and other entailed 
estates passed from the Rev. Sir George Lee to his heir-at-law, John Fiott, Esq., LL.D., 
who thereupon took the name of Lee. Mr. Lee Antonie died in 1815. 

ANVERS, SIR JOHN D ，'一 He was one of the regicides ； was father to the 
wife of Robert, Viscount Purbeck, eldest son and heir to John Villiers, brother of the 
great Duke of Buckingham and Baron of Stoke Poges. Sir John D'Anvers was also 
further connected with Buckinghamshire by his mother being a member of the Latimer 
family ； she, after the death of her first husband, re-married Sir Edmund Carey, third Bon 
of Henry, Lord Hnnsdon. Sir John represented Oxford in the two last Parliaments of 
Charles I., and was an avowed enemy to that monarch. At the outbreak of the war he held 
a commission as colonel in the Parliamentary army, but never distinguished himself in the 
field. He regularly attended the King's trial, and his name is attached to the warrant 
for beheading the King. He died during the Oommonwealth, neglected and in con- 
tempt. At the Restoration his name was inserted in the Act, excepting him from pardon 
as if living, by which all his property was lost to his heir. 

APPULBT, JOHN. 一 By his marriage with a sister of Edmund de Handlo, who 
died in 1358, he succeeded to the Manors of Boarstall, Brill, Chilling Place, Oakley, 
and Addingrave, with the office of Forester of Bernewood ； he also held divers other 
lands. His widow dying withoat issue, the share of Boarstall and of the Forestership 
reverted to her sister Elizabeth, wife of Sir Edmund de la Pole. 

ARCHDALE, JOHN. — In the tenth Parliament of William III. (1698), John 
Archdale, a Quaker, was returned as one of the representatives of Wycombe. Before 
entering the House of Commons a letter from him to the Speaker was read, and he was 
ordered to attend. He did bo, when the Speaker, by direction of the House, asked him 
whether he had taken the oaths, or would take the oaths, appointed to qualify him to 
become a member of that House, to which he answered " That in regard to a principle 
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in his profession, he had not taken the oaths, nor would take the oaths." The Speaker 
thereupon was ordered to issue a new writ for Wycombe ； such writ was issued, 
when Thomas Archdale was returned, and he took the oaths and his seat. He was the 
first member of the Society of Friends who ever sat in the House of Commons. 

AECUBUS, EIOHAED db.— He held lands in Eythorpe, or Eythrope, anciently 
called Edrop, prior to 1196 ； these lands were held by his successors for several 
generations. On the death of Richard Arcubus (18th Edward II.), described as Lord 
of Edrop, Alan de Arches, or AxcubuB, was admitted to the property by the service of 
presenting a slip of gilliflower as of the Manor of Edrop, &c. A Richard de Arcubus, 
or ArcbeB, was Knight of the Shire of Bucks in 1409 ； not long after, thid estate was 
sold to the Denhams. 

AEGENSTEIN, SIB GILES db, was owner of lands in Ashendon in 1254. He 
was son of Sir Bichard de Argenstein, Knt., who was Steward of the King's Household, 
This Sir Richard was one of the witnesses to Magna Charts. Sir Giles was in the wars 
of Henry III. in Wales and Gasooigne ; was appointed Governor of Windsor Castle, 
and, being one of the confederated barons, was, after the capture of the King at the battle 
of Lewes, elected one of the nine counsellors appointed to govern the realm ； he died 
in 1282. ， 

ABTOIS, COMPTE, db. — He was brother to Louis XVIII., and resided at Hart- 
well House, with the other members of the Royal exiled French family. He was the 
fourth son of Louis the Dauphin, and was bom in 1757 ； he married Maria Theresa of 
Savoy ； he, with hia family, flea from France in 1789 ； he succeeded to the throne of 
his brother in 1824, as Charles X. ； signed the nnconstitntional ordinances dissolving 
the Chambers, restraining the Press, &c. He abdicated in favour of the Duke of 
Bordeaux, and again embarked for England in 1830 ； he died in 1836. During his 
gtay at Hartwell, he, of all the Eoyal party, was the most accustomed to appear in public 
by riding about the country. None of the neighbouring gentry formed much 
acquaintance with him ； he was not popular, but it might be difficult to tell why ； 
neither was he well spoken of with reference to his domestic relations ； he was improvi- 
dent in his habits, nnpriacipled in pecuniary matters, hanghty in behaviour, perverse in 
disposition, and weak in intellectual power. 

ARUNDEL, EARL OP.— Richard Pitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, held Ashendon 
in right of his wife, who was widow of John de Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. In 1397, 
he was > with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Warwick, and others, impeached of 
high treason ； he was adjudged to be drawn, hanged, his entrails were to be ripped out and 
burnt, and he was then to be beheaded and quartered. Although this sentence was 
mitigated to decapitation only, he was executed according to the disgnsting and barbarous 
fashion of those times, in the presence of the King and his Court, in Cheapeide, London, 
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the horror of the scene being aggravated by the scandalous inhumanity of Thomas 
Mowbray, Earl Marshal of England (his son-in-law), who assisted in binding up 
the Earl's eyes. The Earl of Arundel was possessed of Ashendon ap to the time of his 
miserable death ； the estate, being vested in his wife, was not confiscated. 

ASH BY, MATTHEW, was the nominal plaintiff in the case of Ashby v. White 
and others, the returning officers 6f the Borough of Aylesbury in the year 1703, for 
refusing to receive his vote. This action troubled both Houses of Parliament for a 
considerable period ； eventually the Qaeen, in order to put an end to the dispute 
between the two Houses, broke tip the Session, after which nothing more was heard of 
the matter. The case is given in detail in the law reports of the period, and in all works 
treating on the law of Parliamentary elections. The real objection to Ashby's vote has 
never transpired ； in the various accounts respecting him he bas been described as a 
cobbler, a gentleman, a hostler, and a yicttialler ； the secret was that he was going down 
in the world, and probably would eventually become chargeable to the parish ； bis being 
acknowledged as a voter would have established Aylesbury ati hi8 place of settlement, 
and was therefore to be avoided. 



ASKEW, EGEON, A.M., was rector of Great Hampden, being instituted in 1608. 
Browne Willis says " he was a famous man." Anthony k Wood also describes him as 
" well read in the Fathers, Commentators, and Schoolmen, as any man of his age in the 
University." He was a native of Lancashire and a student at Oxford ； chaplain of 
Queen's College ； A.6. and M.A. He became a noted preacher. After leaving Great 
Hampden he went to Greenwich. He was author of " Sermons on Brotherly Reconcile- 
ment ；" also an " Apology for the use of the Fathers and Secular Learning in Sermons." 
A. & Wood farther remarks that " in these books is shown much reading in ancient 
authors of the Church, and indeed beyond his age." 

ASTON, EICHARD, was descended from an ancient Cheshire family. As a 
barrister, he was so succesBfal in his practice that he soon attained the rank of King's 
Counsel, and, in 1761, was advanced to the office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland. On the death of Sir Thomas Denison, in 1765, he was transferred to the 
English Court of Queen's Bench, being at the same time knighted. On the sudden 
death of Lord Chancellor Yorke, in 1770, he was appointed one of the Commissioners of 
the Great Seal. As his second wife, he mamea Rebecca, daughter of Dr. Rowland, a 
physician, of Aylesbury ； she was widow of Sir David "Williams, Bart. Aston died in 
1778, but left no issue. 

ATTERBURT, LEWIS.— He was father of the celebrated Dr. Atterbnry, Bishop 
of Rochester ； was born in 1631 ； was son of Francis Atterbnry, rector of Middleton, 
- Northamptonshire. Lewis entered at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1647, took B.A. 
in 1649, and was created M.A. by a dispensation from Oliver Cromwell, the Chancellor, 
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in 1651. He was one of those who submitted to the authority of the visitors appointed 
by the Parliament. He became Rector of Great Resington, in Gloucestershire, in 1654 ； 
was admitted, in 1657, Rector of Milton Keynes. In 1660, he was chaplain to Henry 
Duke of Gloucester, and in the same year was made D.D. Keturning from London, in 
1693, where he had been called-npon some law-suit, he was nnfortanately drowned in a 
pond, very near his own house. 

ATTERBTJET, LEWIS, son of the preceding, and the elder brother • of 
Dr. Atterbury, the bishop, was born at Caldecot, near Newport Pagnell, in 1656 ； 
was educated at Westminster School, under Dr. Busby, and thence entered Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1687, he accumulated the degrees of Batchelor and D.C.L. 
Residing at Highgate, he obBeryed the difficulties the poor underwent for want of a 
good physician and apothecary, he therefore set himself to the study of physic, and, after 
acquiring considerable skill, he practised it amongst his poor neigUbonrs^ gratis. He 
published two volames of sermons and other miscellaneous works, which he left to the 
libraries of Newport and Bedford, and his pamphlets to Christ Church, Oxford. He 
charged his estate with an annnal payment of £10 to a schoolmistress to instruct girls 
at Newport Pagnell* He died at Bath in 1731. 

ATTERBURY, FRANCIS, an eminent divine, was born at Milton Keynes, near 
Newport Pagnell (of which place his father was rector), in the year 1662. He was first 
educated at Westminster School, whence he was chosen a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. While he was at the University he made great progress in the Btndy of 
literature, and translated into Latin the celebrated poem of Dryden, called Absolom 
and Achithophel, which gained him great reputation. He also distinguished himself as a 
controversial writer, by entering the lists against the Papists, in defence of the character 
of Luther and others of the reformers He remained in the University till he had 
taken his last degrees. Dr. Atterbury removed to London, where his fine appearance 
and elegant manner of preacning Boon procured him many admirers ； he was ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains in ordinary, and obtained several valuable benefices. He 
also became distinguished for his adherence to the Hign Church school, and in preach- 
ing, as lecturer at St. Bride's, a sermon before the Lord Mayor, on these words of St. 
Paul, " Charity shall cover a multitude of sins," he utterly mistook the meaning of the 
Apostle, for which he was severely chastised by Dr. Hoadly, BiBhop of Winchester. 
During the whole reign of Queen Anne he was in high favour with that Princess, as 
well as all the Tory party, and, after having obtained a variety of preferments, he waa 
appointed to succeed Dr. Sprat, the Bishop of Rochester and Dean of "Westminster. 
Had the Queen lived, he would have been promoted to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
but the arrival of George I. disconcerted all his ambitions hopes ； and when he attended 
at the coronation of that Prince, as Dean of Westminster, he presented the regalia, 
which the King refused to accept from him^ treating him at the same time with particular 
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marks of disdain. This bo incensed Atfcerbury, that he opposed every bill brought into 
the Upper House by the Ministiy, and even proceeded bo far as to suspend the curate of 
Gravesend, because he had suffered the chaplain of a Dutch regiment to preach one 
Snnday morning to the soldiers in the Church. This conduct of the Bishop at last 
hurried him into such extrayagencies as brought about the ruin of both himself and his 
family. In 1723 he engaged in a plot to overturn the Government, for which counsellor 
Layer was hanged and quartered ； but the King advised that the Bishop, as a Protestant 
and a scholar, should be proceeded against in a more mild and humane manner. For 
this purpose he was committed to the Tower, and a bill was brought into the House of 
Commons, and passed without miicb opposition, to inflict certain pains and penalties 
upon him ； but when it was brought to the Upper House it met with great opposition, 
and was at last carried only by a small majority. By this Act he was for ever banished 
from England, and no person allowed to correspond with him, without an order from 
the Secretary of State, except his daughter and son-in-law. He retired to Prance, where 
he lived mostly at Montpelier, till 1731, when he died; his body was brought over to 
England, and interred in Westminster Abbey. However the world may be divided about 
his moral and political character, it is universally agreed that he was a man of uncommon 
learning and abilities, perfectly skilled in polite literature and a fine writer. 

ATWATEE, WILLIAM.— He had been a Fellow of Eton, and was consecrated 
Bishop of Lincoln ； he succeeded Bishop Smith, the founder of Brazenose College, 
Oxford. Bishop Atwater resided at the Old Manor House, at Wooburn, then the palace 
of the Bishops of Lincoln, in which Diocese Bucks was at that period included ； he died 
there in the year 1520. 

AUBREY, or AWBRET, WILLIAM, LL.D., was eldest son of Thomas Aubrey, 
of Boars tall ； he was highly distinguished by his learning, abilities, and the numerous 
important posts he filled. He married a daughter of John Williams, a Welsh connection ； 
by this alliance an estate and mansion were acquired at Llanthrithydd, Wales. He died in 
1595, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral, where his monument still exists, having a 
long Latin inscription. 

AUBREY, SIR JOHN, of Boarstall, was a descendant from William Aubrey ； he 
was the sixth baronet of the family, a baronetcy having been conferred on a John 
Aubrey in 1660 ； he was edacated at Westminster School, and afterwards admitted a 
gentleman-commoner of Christ Church, Oxford ； he was LL.D. and D.O.L. On his 
return from a tour through Europe, be entered Parliament, and, at the commencement of 
Mr. Pitt's Administration, announced himself a zealous supporter of his measures, but in 
the debates which ensued respecting the fiegency, during the illness of King George III., 
he seceded from his political leader, and subsequently voted almost constantly in 
opposition to the Ministry. He was not a frequent speaker, but possessed a sound 
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judgment and considerable penetration, intermixed, however, with inflexibility of temper 
approaching to obstinacy. In the domestic relations of life, and the incorruptible 
integrity of magisterial duties, he set an excellent example ； he was a good landlord, a 
zealous mend, and a gentleman of highly polished manners. After representing 
Aylesbury in one Parliament, he was returned, in 1780, for Wallingford, and, in 1784， 
as one of the knights of the shire of Backs. He succeeded his father, Sir Thomas . 
Aubrey, the fifth baronet, in 1786 ； he married, first, JIary, eldest daughter of Sir 
James Colebroke, by whom he had issue one son, who was poisoned by misadyenture 
when an infant ； secondly, Catherine, daughter of G. B. Carter, Esq., of Chilton. 
Sir John was appointed by his Majesty, in July, 1782, one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and, in 1783, one of the Lords of the Treasury, which last office he 
resigned in 1789. At the time of his death he was member for the Borough of Horsham; 
he was the father or senior member of the House of Commons, and had possessed a seat 
in the House for thirteen Parliaments, being first returned in the year 1769 ； he was on 
the popular side in the question of the Middlesex election, and voted in the minority of 
123, in the dispute between Wilkes and Luttrell. Some of his estates passed to 
Elizabeth Sophia, wife of Charles Spencer Kicketts^ Esq., and her issne. In his will, Sir 
John left- £2,200 (less a small sum to keep his family inonainents in Boaratall Church 
in repair), towards the support of a National School which had been established at Brill 
in accordance with the wishes of his late wife ； he also re-built Boarstall Church in 1818. 
He died in 1826, at the advanced age of 86 years. 

AUBREY, THOMAS. — He was the second son of Sir Thomas Aubrey, the 5th 
Baronet ； was a colonel in the army, and served with great credit through the whole of 
the first American war. After his return, he represented the borough of Wallingford in 
Parliament. He died in 1814, leaving a daughter, Sophia Elizabeth, who married 
Charles Spencer Bicketts 9 Esq. Richard, a third son of the 5th Baronet, was a Lieut.- 
Oolonel in the Glamorganshire Militia ； he died in 1808 ； he was father of Sir Thomas 
Digby Aubrey, Bart" of Oving House ； also of Julia Frances, wife of William Balph 
Carfcwright, of Aynho, Esq., formerly M.P. for Northamptonshire, 

AUBREY, SIR THOMAS, Bart" was the eldest nephew of Sir John Aubrey, 
Bart., and succeeded to the title and a portion of his estates ； he resided for many years 
at Oving House, and served the office of High Sheriff of Bucks in the year 1815 ； he 
wits for some years Chairman of the Backs Quarter Sessions, at Aylesbury, and a very 
active Justice of the Peace. He was the 7th Baronet ； was of St. John's College, 
Cambridge ； A.B. 1803, A.M. 1809, and Lord of the Manor of Boarstall and Brill. He 
married Mary, daughter of Mr. Thomas Wright, of London. She was niece of the Rev. 
Bobert Verney, Rector of Middle Claydon, and died without issue in 1817. Sir Thomas 
died at Oving, in 1856, aged 75 years, when the baronetcy became extinct. Vincent, 
Windsor Herald in the time of Elizabeth, compiled a pedigree of the family of Aubrey, 
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which he commences thus ：— " Saint Aubrey, of the blood royal of France, came into 
England with William the Conqueror, a.d. 1066, aa the Chroniclea of All Roah' College 
testiijr, which are there to be Been tied to a chain of iron." The name of Aubrey is met 
with in BuckB aa early aa the year 1135, when Aubrey de Vere, of Bolebeck Gaatle, 
served the office of High Sheriff of the county. 

AVENEL WILLIAM.— Tie held the Manor of AdBtock from the Crown. A 
former possessor of th&t Manor waa a son of William Peverel, who had succeeded to the 
immense estates of his father in Buckinghamshire ； he had been implicated in the crime 
of poisoning Ronulf, E&rl of Chester, ia the reign of King Stephen, and fled from 
England. Henry II. thereupon seized hia lands and bestowed them on A'enel. The 
Manor of Adstock passed to Richard de Vemon, and thence to the Basset^ in 1239. 

AYOT, or ATETE, JOHN.— He was one of the repreBentattvee of High Wycombe 
in the reign of Edward III. ； was Lord of Shalston, in the Buckingham Houdred, which 
estate passed in marriage with hia daughter and heiress to William Pnrefoy, of Sbalstone, 
uid thence by marriage io the Purefoy Jervoise family. 
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Backwell 一 Backhouse 一 Bacon 一 Badlesmere 一 Baldwin 一 Baring 一 BarJcer 一 
Becklsy 一 Barry 一 Barrow 一 Barton 一 Barons 一 Bassett 一 Bate 一 Bates 一 Batty 一 
Baxter 一 Bedconsfield {Earl of) Beckley 一 Bedford ~ Beke ~ Bmet ~ Benson 一 Bent "-" 
Bmiham 一 Bentinck 一 Bernard Berri ― Bertie 一 Bidun 一 Bigg 一 Billing 一 Birch ― 
Blount 一 Bokyngham 一 Bohbec 一 Bohyn ~ Bonner 一 Bannycastle 一 Borelase 一 Bosco ~ 
B088U 一 Boston 一 Botaler 一 Bottetourt 一 Bourchier 一 Bradshaw 一 Bray 一 Braose 一 
Bredon 一 Brett 一 Briant 一 Briarwood ^ Bridgewater ~ Brindley 一 Brocas 一 BrohU ~ 
Brooks 一 Browne 一 Brownlow 一 Brudenell 一 Brunei -" Bryant ~ Buckingham ~ Brydges 
一 Bucwnite8 一 Buckingham (Dukes of) 一 Buckinghamshire (Earls of) 一 Buhlrode 一 
Bull 一 Burgwash ~ Buiraughs 一 Burke 一 Burnet 一 Busby 一 Butler 一 Burneh 

r\ ACKWELL, EDWARD.— He was an Alderman of the Ward of Bishopsgate, London, 



to which office he wa8 elected in 1657 ; very little is related of him in his civic 



capacity. His place of busineBB was in Cornhill, and was known as the Unicorn. 
He was a banker of great ability, industry, and Yery extensive credit ； he was also a gold- 
smith. Shortly affcer the Restoration a charge was made against him of defrauding or 
concealing vast sums from his Majesty, but the accnsation was probably false. Pepys, 
in his diary, makes reference to Alderman Backwell, and must have been in frequent 
communication with him. Backwell was much mixed up with Government loans and 
money traDBactions with the King. In 1 664, he was a tenant of Creslow, in Whitchurch, 
and a tolerably successful farmer. His fat stock was sold by weight, and was apparently 
slain by him before sale, as he accounts for tallow, hides, skins, tongues, offal, &c. In 
his sales he received, for five cows, one bull, one coach-horse, two ewes, and four sheep 
skins, £42 Os. 10d., and he purchased at Banbury 113 oxen for ぶ 6 90, 10 oxen for £80. 
and seven oxen for £70. He had considerable landed property in Bucks ； amongst 
others " A fair Manor House, at Whitchurch, with two lodges in the forecourt, a mault- 
honse, baras, outhouses, garden, and orchard, with a close, walled, known as Eempson," 
also the Royalty and copyhold rente, services, heriots, with other usual profits worth £40 
per annum. Backwell, as a banker, had his troubles ； in 1667, there was a run on him 
which caused much annoyance. In 1672, the King, being in great want of money, closed 
the Exchequer, whereby the goldsmiths or bankers lost their deposits to the amount of 
£1 328,520. Of this sum Backwell had deposited there as much as £295,994 16s. 6d., 
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which he lost. In lieu of payment some years after (1077), the King granted him an 
annuity of £17,759 Ids. 8d. The original bond for the payment of this money to the 
goldsmiths, bearing Charles II.'s autograph, is in the pofisession of Charles T. Praed, Esq., 
banker, a descendant of the Backwells. This loss by the Exchequer fraud was a great 
blow to Backweil, and nearly rained him ； indeed it led to embarrassment and to 
stoppage of payment. He held several appointments under the Crown up to 1676, when 
he retired to Holland ； he died there in 1679 ； he was buried at TyriDgham. 

BACKWEliL, JOHN, was returned as one of the representatives of Wendover in 
the Parliaments of 1690, 1695, and 1698. At this last date his return was petitioned 
against, and the Hoi&e of Commons resolved that he was not duly elected ； he wae, 
however, again returned for Wendover in 1700. He is described as Bon of Edward 
Backwell, Alderman of London ； he married Elizabeth, sole daughter of Sir William 
Tyringham, Knt" of Tyringham, by whom he had a large family ； he died in 1708, and 
was buried at Tyringham. 

BACKWELL, BARNABAS.— He resided at Tyringham, and was M.P. for Bishop's 
Castle. In 1748, he purchased the Manor of Broughton, near Newport Pagnell, for the 
sum of £21,000 ； he was succeeded by his son William Backwell, in 1754, who was 
again sacceded by his son, Tyringham Backwell, who died a batchelor, and the estate 
descended to Elizabeth Backwell, his Bister, who married William Praed, Esq. ； she 
inherited the manor. The Manor of Galdecot, a hamlet of Newport Pagnell, was, in 
1798, purchased of the family of Adkins by William Backwell, a banker in London ； he 
bequeathed it, in 1769,*to William Harwood, who assumed the name of Backwell. 

BACKHOUSE, CAPTAIN THOMAS, a retired Indian officer, dwelling at Great 
Missenden ； he vowed he would have nought to do with church or churchyard, but lie, with 
his good sword by his side, in his own wood on the hill, and there defy aU the assaults 
of the evil spirits in existence. To this end he built a tomb in a thick fir plantation, 
upon a hili near his residence, in the shape of a dwarf pyramid. It was constructed of 
flints, strengthened with brickwork, and measured eleven feet square at the base. The 
walls, perpendicular to a height of four or five feet, then tapered pyramidically, and 
terminated in a flat kerb three feet square. This specimen of amateur architecture 
was provided with two Gothic windows, one in the northern and one in the soathern 
wall, each side of the structure being well covered with ivy. The Captain died in 1800， ■ 
and was sepulchred according to his desire, with his trusty weapon by his side, and his 
coffin placed upright in a niche in the western wall and then bricked np. Here the old 
soldier was allowed to rest for a few years, until, in 1807, one of his sons came home ； 
when he, having no sympathy for his Bire's fancy for isolation, removed Backhouse's coffin 
to the parish churchyard and deprived Great Missenden of the haunted tomb on the 
hiU. 
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BACON, ANTHONY.— Upon the expulsion of John Wilkes from the House of 
Commons as member for Aylesbury, a new writ was ordered, and Mr. Anthony Bacon 
was returned to fill the vacancy. Mr. Bacon was a man of mach actmty, energy, and 
enterprise, and, obtaining a long lease of an extensive tract of iron and coal country near 
Merthyr Tydyil, he entered into large contracts with the Government for supplying the 
arsenals. He was the originator of one of the most striking instances of modern 
creation of manufacturing enterprise. Merthyr Tydvil is situated in a wild part of 
Glamorganshire, barren of everything except subterranean wealth ； it was known at 
distant times as a place for smeltiDg iron ore, bat the operations were never carried on 
to any great extent, and the place remained an inconsiderable village until about the 
middle of the last century. Mr. Bacon erected extensive works in different parts of his 
property, which rapidly diffused industry and attracted population. After acquiring an 
immense fortune, he disposed of the tract in separate leaseB to various parties. Mr* 
Bacon contested Great Marlow at the General Election of 1802, but was uDsnccessftil. 
In 1835, Colonel Thomas Peers Williams, of Temple House,. Great Marlow, married 
Emily, youngest daughter of Mr. Bacon, who at that time resided at Benham Park, 
Berks. 

BADLESMERE, BARTHOLOMEW, was possessed of the Manor of Hambleden. 
He was very high in the favour of Edward II" through whom he was appointed Governor 
of Leeds Castle ； he was also Steward of the King's Household, and K.B. He became 
so puffed up with ambition, that, forgetting his allegiance, he joined the Earl of 
Lancaster and other discontented Barons in rebellion. He closed Leeds Castle and 
refused to admit the Queen, who applied for lodgings there. The King, being chagrined 
at such conduct, gave orders for besieging the Castle, when those within, finding no 
hope of relief, yielded up possession. Badlesmere had left the place previously, bat 
Lady Badlesmere and her sons were taken prisoners and sent to the Tower of London. 
The Castellan who refused admittance to the Queen was hanged, and all the contents of 
the Castle forfeited to the King. Badlesmere was taken prisoner in Yorkshire, was sent 
to Canterbury, where he went through the form of a trial, was convicted of high treason, 
aDd executed at the gallows, his head being set on a pole in Bar-gate in Canterbury. 
On the accession of Edward III., in 1826, the King, taking, compassion on the widow 
and children of Badlesmere, liberated them from the Tower and restored the greater 
part of their inheritance, and the family regained possession of Hambleden, Preston, 
and Turville. The accounts of the confiscation and resumption of the estates are 
somewhat confused. 

BALDWIN, JOHN. 一 That the name of Baldwin, in various orthographical forms, 
was prevalent in the County of Buckingham from a very early period, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Aylesbury, is evident from its appearance in ancient records. The earliest 
Baldwin will in the Prerogative Court of CaDterbury, the records of which commence 
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in 1383, is that of John Baldewin, which was dated 1469. He evidently died childless, 
as he bequeathed all his lands in Backs to his brother. He, amongst other properties, 
owned a manor in Aylesbury. This John Baldwin was a member of Gray's Inn, and held 
the office of Common Serjeant of London ； was of thq ABton Clinton family of 
Baldwins, and was buried in Grey Friars, London. In 1552-3, a Richard Baldwin 
is described as of Donrigge, or Dandridge, in Aston Clinton ； the line of the family 
continued through a Sylvester Baldwin, of Cholesbary. A Henry succeeded, then Edward, 
who was a barriBber, a justice of the peace, and of the Quorum in the county of Bucks ； 
he is described as of Wilton's, in Beaconsfield. Richard, son of Edward, was born 
and buried afc Beaconsfield ； he was followed by Robert Monteth Baldwin, who sold 
Dundridge and other family lands, and. the name of Baldwin ceased to be connected 
with Bucks, after an ownership of 170 years and a previous tenancy of Dundridge, 
making up a period of two centuries. It was left for the younger branches of the 
Dundridge line to perpetuate their race in America, while the elder branch, which 
remained in England, faded out entirely in about a hundred years after the emigration of 
the juniors. 

BALDWIN, SIB JOHN, Lord Chief Justice. —He was son of William 
Baldwin and Agnes, daughter of William Dormer, Esq., of Went Wycombe, the ancestor 
of Lord Dormer. At the Inner Temple, where he studied the law, he attained bo high 
a reputation that he received the uncommon distinction of being thrice appointed reader.. 
The last occasion, in the autamn of 1531, was on account of having been called upon to 
take the degree of the Coif, which he accordingly assumed in the following November, 
when he was immediately conBtitated one of the King's Serjeants. In 1530, he held the 
office of treasurer of his Inn. He probably practised in the Court of Chancery, as he 
was one of the persons assigned, in 1529, to aid Cardinal Wolsey in hearing causes there. 
He and Serjeant Willoughby were knighted in 1534, being the first serjeantB who ever 
submitted to receive that honour. In 1535, he was elevated to the Chief Justiceship of 
the Common Pleas. Within a few weeks he was called upon to act as a Commissioner 
on the trials of Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher, in which, however, he does not 
appear to have taken any active part. He continued Chief Justice for ten years, 
resigning after Trinity term, 1545, the date of the last fine levied before him being 
November 6th. Notwithstanding his early promise he does not seem to have been much 
esteemed as a judge. He differed frequently from, and was thought little of by, Chief 
Justice Dyer, who on one occasion says in his Reports 一 " Bat Baldwin was of a contrary 
opinion, though neither I， nor any one else, I believe, understood his refutation." He 
was Lord of the Manor of Aylesbury. In the last year of his life he obtained some 
valuable grants from the King, with whom he was in high favour. All his property, for 
want of male heirs, was divided amongst his daughters, one of whom, Catherine, was 
married to Robert Pakington,.M.P. for London, who was ancestor of the baronets of 
that name, of Aylesbury. Sir John Baldwin built, or re-embellished, the original Market 
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House or Town Hall in Aylesbury, which was palled down about the year 1802. By his 
influence the County Assizes were at one period wholly held at Aylesbury. He died in 
1545. 

BARING, SIB FRANCIS.— He represented Wycombe in the Parliament of 1784, 
on the resignation of Admiral Sir John Jervis, E.G., and also in 1802, in conjunction with 
Sir John Dashwood. He was a director of the East India Company, and being a staunch 
supporter of Pitt was created a baronet by that minister in 1793； he took an active part in 
the diBcnssion relative to the Bank Restriction Act of 1797. He died in 1810, at the age 
of 74 ； he was considered one of the strongest links in Mr. Pitt's mpnied aristocracy. The 
firm of Baring Brothers was founded by a John Baring in a small business at Exeter in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Two of his boiis, Francis and John, established the 
house in London in 1770. Thomas Baring, Esq., son of Sir Francis, represented 
Wycombe in the Parliament of 1806, and up to 1832, as Sir Thomas Baring, he having 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his father. He appears to have taken no 
active part in the business of the firm, being chiefly remarkable as an admirer and 
enoourager of art. His magnificent collection of paintings was dispersed by public Bale, 
after his death in April, 1848. 

BARKER, CHRISTOPHER.— He was a resident at Datchet, and was fcbe Queen's 
printer. On the north side of the chancel of Datchet Church is a mural monument, 
showing that he died in November, 1599, aged 70 years. Christopher and Robert Barker 
had premises in Paternoster Row at the si^n of the " Tyger*s Head," also a shop in- 8fc. 
Paul's Churchyard, known as the Grasshopper. Queen Elizabeth granted to Christopher 
Barker and his son; Robert, a patent, which expresses itself to have been given in 
consideration of the father's great improvement in the art of printing. King James, in 
the first year of his reign, granted the same patent to Christopher, bod. of the said 
Robert. Robert Barker, of South Lee, or Southley, in Backs, had a special license 
granted to him for printiDg all the Btatutes during bis life. James I. further granted 
him, upon a consideration, the Manor of Upton, for twenty-two years. Barker had 
paid £3,500 for amendments and corrections in the translation of the Bible, therefore 
his heirs had the right of printing it. This great family had their chaDges in fortune, 
as tbis same Robert was in prison above ten years; it appears from a certificate 
that he died in the KiDg's Bench in 1645. The business passed into the hands of 
trnsteeB and the patent was subsequently assigned to several successors. " After 
enquiring," says Chalmers in his " Life of findiaman/' " in various countries, for the 
origin of newspapers, I had the satisfaction to find what I sought for, in England ； it 
may gratify our national pride to be told that mankind are indebted to the wisdom of 
Elizabeth, and the prudence of Burleigh, for the first newspaper ； the epoch of the 
Spanish Armada is also the epoch of a genuine newspaper in the British Museum ； 
there are several newspapers which had been printed while the Spanish Fleet was in the 
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English Channel, during the year 1588. It was a wise policy to prevent, during the 
moment of general anxiety, the danger of false reports, by pnblishing real information ； 
and the earliest newspaper is entitled, ' The English Mercurie/ which, by authority, was 
imprinted at London, by Christopher Barker, Her Highness's Printer, 1558." Un- 
fortunately for Chalmers's statement, the three sheets which used to be shown in the 
British Museum, purporting to be numbers of a newspaper published in 1558, called 
the " English Mercurie" (Nos. 50, 51, and 54), containing particnlars of the Spanish 
Armada, proved to be forgerieB. The public faith remained firm as to their gennineness 
up to 1839, but it was then overthrown. The late Mr. Thomas Watts, of the British 
Museum, a most admirable bibliographer and expert, destroyed the illusion. Prom the 
literary style, the spelling, the blunders in fact and in date, and the corrections, Mr. 
Watts came to the conchisioii that the so-called English Mercurie was printed in the 
latter half of the last century, about 1766. They are clumsy forgeries. 

BARONS, WILLIAM. — He took the degree of Doctor of Laws at Oxford, became 
commissary of the Court of Canterbury, and, having entered into orders, received, in 1500, 
the living of Beaconsfield. He was appointed Master of the Rolls in 1502, and was one of 
the negotiators of the treaty between Prince Henry and Catherine of Arragon. He 
succeeded Bishop Warham as Bishop of London in 1504, but did not obtain the restitution 
of the temporalities for some time. He resigned his judicial office in 1505, and died 
yery shortly after ； he was buried in Sfc, Paul's Cathedral, London. 

BAROWE, THOMAS, was appointed Master of the Rolls, in 1483.— Foss, in his 
u Judges of England/' describes him as rector of OlDey. In 1485 he was made 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and it was in his custody at the time of Richard's death on the 
field of Bosworth, in the same year. His possession of the Mastership of the Rolls was 
looked upon as an intmsion, and be was deprived or it. He was selected as one of the 
Masters in Chancery, which he held up to 1497, after which date his name no more occurs. 

BARROW, WILLIAM, LL.D., rector of Sherrington, near Newport Pagnell, 
was, in 1418, consecrated Bishop of Bangor, and, in 1423, translated to the See of 
Carlisle. He had been Canon of Lincoln and Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
He died in 1429, at Rose Castle, and was buried in his own Cathedral ； he contributed 
to the building of the Church at Sherrington, and bequeathed his lands and tenements 
there to his kinsman, Hugh Barrow. 

BARTON, THE REV. JOHN, was a Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Vicar 
of Aylesbury. Being one of the Commissioners and Visitors appointed to purify the 
Church in the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, he was returned amongst scandaloas 
ministers, and voted to be expelled the Church. On the 8th of July, 1 642, an infor- 
mation in writing having been given to the House of Commons that Mr. Barton had 
spoken against the Parliament, he was sent for as a delinquent, in custody of the Sergeant 
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at Arms, and, not denying the words, was committed to the Gatehouse. At length, 
being driven from the Vicarage, he was taken into the house of Mr. Grenville, at Wotton, 
in the capacity of Chaplain, and. in 1651, was made perpetual curate of Wotton ； but he 
afterwards returned to Aylesbury. He died in 1664-5. 

BASSET, ALAN, was the third son of Thomas Basset, of Hedendon, or 
Headington, Oxon. Under Kings Richard and John, he was a frequent partaker of royal 
bounties. In the reign of the latter he had, amongst other grants, one of the Manors of 
Wycombe. That he was a personal favourite of King John may be inferred from a 
present he received from him of a vessel of the best wine. He attended the King at 
Ruimymede, and was a faithful adherent to his Majesty's fortanes till his death. On 
the accession of Henry III., he was equally favoured and equally employed ； he acted as 
justiciary at Westminster, was subsequently sent on a mission to France, and was one of 
those appointed to meet the King of Jerusalem on his landing in Kent. Three of his 
bods were snccessivelj in possession of his honours and estate 一 Gilbert, Fulk, who was 
raised to the Bishopric of LondoD, and Philip, who is the subject of the next notice. 
Alan died in 1237. He was succeeded by his eldest son Gilbert, who married Isabel, 
daughter of William, Earl of Ferrara. In the autumn of 1241, whilst hnnting, his 
horse fell over the trunk of a tree lying in the way, and threw him to the ground with 
sach violence that he died from his injuries in a few days. His only son and heir dying a 
short time after, he was succeeded by his next brother, Fnlk, provost of Beverley. His 
election to the see of London took place in 1241, but being opposed by the King he was 
not consecrated till 1244. 

BASSET, PHILIP, was the third son of Alan Basset, and succeeded to the 
barony of Wycombe in 1259. In 1233, he joined the influn'ection of Richard, Earl of 
Pembroke, but returned to his allegiance in the following year, and from that time was 
high in his sovereign's favour. In 1242, he was appointed one of the commaiiders of 
the knights who were sent to the King in Poitou. Besides being called upon to attend 
the King in his wars in France and in Wales, he was, in the 29th of Henry III., one of the 
ambassadors sent to the Council of Lyoos to complain of the Papal exactions in England, 
and in the 44th and 45th of Henry III. he was constituted governor of the castles of 
Oxford, Bristol, Corff, and Shireburn, with the shrievalties of the counties in which they 
are situate, and of Berkshire. When the King, in 1261, openly resisted the control 
under which the barons had placed him since the Parliament in Oxford in 1258, he 
appointed Philip Basset Chief Justiciary of England. He adhered firmly to the King, 
and in the outbreak of the London citizens, led by Hugh le Despencer, at the beginning 
of 1264, his house and possessions in London fell a sacrifice to their fury. In the 
following March, he greatly assisted the King in taking Northampton ； and at the battle 
of Lewes, yaliantly fighting near the royal person, he continued the contest until he fell 
through loss of blood, when he shared the fate of his Bovereign, and was taken prisoner. 
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He was placed in Dover Castle^ under the custody of Simon de Montfort, younger son of 
the Earl of Leicester, but how long he remained in durance does not appear. After tha 
triumph of the Koyalists at the battle of Evesham in 1265, there is nothing to show 
that Basset was replaced in his office of Chief Justiciary, although there is ample 
evidence to prove that he continued to enjoy the King's favour, and to hold a high place 
in his counsels. He died about the end of October, 1271, the 56th of Henry III. He 
married Hawisa, daughter of John de Grey, of Eton, a sub-manor of Dug ton, in the 
county of Northampton, and left an heiress, Alicia, Lady Bassett, who married in 1260， 
Hugh le Despencer, Justiciary of England, and son of Oalfrid Despencer, the reputed 
founder of " De Fontibus," of Little Marlow. 

BATES, JOHN. 一 He was a paper manufacturer at Wycombe Marsh, and did much 
by his efforts to improve the manufactare of that article. A valuable acquisition was 
made by an ingenious discovery of his by whioh he could produce paper equal to lhat of 
French manufacture for receiving impressioiiB in mezzotinto and other engrayed plates. 
In 1787, he was adjudged the gold medal by the Society of Arts and Sciences in London 
for his discovery. 

BATE, Dr. GEORGE, an eminent physician, was born at Maid's Morton, anno 
1608. He was licensed in the year 1629, and practised chiefly at Oxford, among the 
Puritans. In 16S7, he took the degree of doctor of medicine, and became so eminent 
that when King Charles I, kept his Court at Oxford, he was his principal physician. 
When the King's affairs declined Dr. Bate went to London, and accommodated himself 
so well to the times that he became physician to the Charter House, Fellow of the 
College of PhysicianSj and principal physician to Oliver Cromwell. On the Restoration he 
got again into favour with the Royalists, and was made principal physician to Charles 
II" and fellow of the Royal Society. This was owing to a report, raised on purpose by 
his friends, that he had given the Protector a dose that hastened his death. He was 

learned and distinguished writer! Anthony k Wood states that after his removal to 
London he published many excellent works. He died at his house in Hatton Garden, 
London, in 1669, and was buried at Kingston-on-Thames. 

BATES, Db. BENJAMIN.— He studied medicine at Edinburgh, became M.D.j 
and about 1758 settled at Aylesbury as a physician. He soon obtained an extensive 
practice ； his polished manners and agreeable vivacity contributed, with his scientific 
attainments, to render him a general favourite amongst' all classes. He married, first, 
Lydia Catharine, daughter of John Vanhattem, Esq" of Dmton, and sister of Sir John 
Vanhattem, Knt. ； secondly, in 1771， Miss Miles, of Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, by 
whom he had one daughter, who survived him. In 1781, Dr. Bates made an engagement 
to attend Lord le Despencer as his physician, when that nobleman was about to travel on 
the Continent for the benefit of his health, and having quitted his professional practice 
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at Aylesbury he was disappointed, not only of any advantages which he might have 
expected from Lord le Despencer's patronage, bat, by his Lordship's death, also of a 
considerable annuity, which was to have 'been settled on him for his services. Being in 
easy circumstances he yisited Rome with his daughter, in company with John Flaxman, 
R.A., the sculptor. There he enjoyed ample opportunities of correcting and improving 
his knowledge of the fine arts, to which he had long devoted great attention and had 
liberally patronised. Dr. Bates was the last survivor of that Society called the Monks of 
La Trappe, of Medmenham, and, in derision, " The Hell Fire Club." The Doctor 
repeatedly declared that, excepting the excesses to which the convivialities of the table 
may be supposed to have sometimes elevated such men as John Wilkes, Charles 
Churchill, Whitehead, and Bob Lloyd, together with Lord Melcombe Regis, Sir William 
Stanhope, K.B., Mr. Lovibond, and Mr. Richard Hopkins, its principal members, that 
association was unjustly stigmatized by some of the scandalous and sarcastic publications 
of its contemporaries ； this testimony is the more valuable, as delivered by a gentleman of 
unimpeachable honour and veracity, as Dr. Bates was. He died at Little Missenden in 
1828, aged 98 years. 

BATTY, or BATTIE, Da.— -He resided at Court Garden, Marlow, which property 
he purchased of the Earl of Uxbridge ； he was son of the Rev. B. Batty, of Eton 
College, and was born in 1704 ； in 1722， Jie was sent to King's College, Cambridge, 
where he wa8 A:B.， in 1726, A.M. in 1730, and M.D. in 1737. He commenced practice 
as a physician at Cambridge in 1729, but subsequently removed to Uxbridge, and 
eventually to London. In 1750, he was one of the censors of the College of Physicians, 
consequently he stood hign in the profession. In 1763, he gave evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons on the state of private madhouses, and was 
mentioned in terms highly creditable to his professional character in their reports. He 
was the author of several valuable medical works ； he died in the year 1776, in the 75th 
year of his age, and by his will left several donations to charitable objects. 

BAXTER, BICHABD, an eminent Nonconformist divine, and most voluminous 
writer. Foremost among his most popular works is the " Saint's Everlasting Rest." 
In 1685 he was tried before the brutal Judge Jefferies, grossly insulted by him, and 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment ； but the punishment was shortly after remitted by 
the King. He for some time resided at Great Hampden, under the protection and 
hospitality of Mr. Richard Hampden ； he made his home there daring the plague of 1665. 
He died in 1691. 

BEACON8FIELD, EARL OF.— Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, Viscount 
Hnghenden, K.6., &c" was the eldest son of Isaac Disraeli, Esq" of Bradenbam House, 
the well-known author of " Curiosities of Literature" and other works. Benjamin was 
born in the year 1804, at his father's then residence in London ； he was reared in 
seclusion, and his education was conducted at home. We have it on his own state- 
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ment that what most attracted his musing even as a boy were the elements of 
political parties. Bat Mr. Disraeli's first attack npon public attention was made through 
the medium of literature. He was very youog when family circamstaDoes rendered it 
necessary that he should leave his father's house, and he was accordingly placed in an 
attorney's office. Here at the age of twenty-one he began to write, and his first efforts 
were produced in obedience to the natural bent of his mind. They appeared in a daily 
paper which was not blessed with a very long life, and which now owes its remembrance 
solely to the fact that Mr. Disraeli once contributed to its columns. Two years later, 
the young political writer published his firet novel, " Vivian Grey," and he awoke to find 
himself, if not famous, at least on the road to fame. The book was read and talked 
about, and the author was the object of a good deal of favourable and unfavourable 
criticism. It is but a jejune performance, however, and Mr. Disraeli himself attempted 
to suppreB8 it. He travelled, and made his return to England from the East whilst the 
battle for Parliamentary reform still raged. A sketch of his personal appearance at this 
period is given by Mr. Jeaffreson in his " Novels and Novelists": — " His ringlets of 
silken black hair, his flashing eyes, his effeminate and lisping voice, his coat of black 
velvet, lined with white satin, his white kid gloves, with his wrists snrroanded by a long 
hanging fringe of black silk, and his ivory cane, of which the handle, inlaid with gold, 
was relieved with more black silk in the shape of a tassel. Everyone laughed at him for 
being affected, bat the women declared that he was an affectation of the best style, and 
they felt his personal vanity was a flattering homage to their most notorious weakness. 
Such was the perfdmed boy-exquisite who forced his way into the saloons of peeresses. 
Men held him in light esteem ； but observant women, who as a rale are more discerning 
judges of young men themselves, prophesied that he would live to be a great man." 

In 1832, Mr. Disraeli contested Wycombe as the Radical Candidate in opposition to 
Colonel Grey, who represented the Whig party. In his address, the Whigs and Whiggery 
were thoroughly and unsparingly denounced. This furious attack, it is said, was con- 
sequent on Disraeli having been keenly snubbed by Lord Melbourne, the then Premier, 
to whom he had offered his services. A triumphal entry into Wycombe was formed, 
and the candidate mounted the top of the porch of the Red Lion Hotel, where, in 
addition to his Radical patrons, he was sarronndea by some of the supporters of the Tory 
or Ghandos party. The speech he made abounded in invectives and impudent attacks 
on the Whigs, both general and local ； he characterised them as an extortionate, 
oppressive, and avaricious party, trampling on the rights of the people," as "That rapacious, 
tyrannical, and incapable faction, who, having knaviBhly obtained power by false 
pretences, sillily suppose that they will be permitted to retain it' by half measures." 

In a sabseqnent address to the electors, Mr. Disraeli said 一 " I am prepared to 
support that ballot which will preserve ns from that anprincipled system of terrorism 
with which it would seem we are threatened in this town. I am desirous of 
recurring to those old English and Triennial Parliamento of which the Whigs originally 
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deprived ns, and, by repealing the taxes upon knowledge, I would throw the education 
of the people into the hands of the philosophic student, instead of the ignorant 
adventurer." At the period of this election, Mr. Disraeli held credentials from Joseph 
Hume, Daniel O'Connell, Sir Francis Bardefct, and several other leading Liberals, 
with all of whom he very soon disagreed. This election was under the old 
Corporation, and the yoting was restricted to the members of that body. Colonel Grey 
was proposed and seconded by Wheeler and Rumsey, and Mr. Disraeli by Sprowster and 
King. The election took place in June, 1832, the result being 23 votes recorded 
for Grey and 1 i for Disraeli. Cotonel Grey, at the close of the poll, was chaired round 
the town, accompanied by bands of music and under much excitement. Mr. Disraeli 
consoled himself by making an angry speech to the populace. 

In December, 1832, another general election took place. Mr. Disraeli, nothing 
daunted by his former defeat, again announced himself as a candidate for Wycombe. 
This election was consequent on the downfall of Lord Melbourne's first administration. 
Now Mr. Disraeli advocated the repeal of the malt tax and the window duty, and waxed 
elr>qiieDt against clerical pluralities, and he strongly objected to that portion of 
ecclesiastical endowments which proceeded from the imposition of Church rates. At 
this election he was again nnsucceBsful, the Hon. Robert Smith and Colonel Grey 
being returned. 

At this period, Mr. Disraeli's Liberal opinions were plainly expressed. In December, 
1834, at a meeting of the electors of Wycombe, he spoke for an hour, and in the course 
of his address said 一 " Twelve months must not pass over without the very name of 
tithes in that country (Ireland) being abolished for ever ； nor do I deem it less urgent 
that the Protestant Establishment of that country should be at once proportionafe to the 
population which it Berves." Referring to the Church of England, he remarked 一 " As 
for the question of the Church Rate, it is impossible that we can endure that every time 
one is levied a town should present the scene of a contested election. The rights of the 
Establishment must be respected, but for the sake of the Establishment itself that 
flagrant scandal must be removed." 

Once more he attempted to obtain a seat in Parliament, this time contesting the 
Borongh of Marylebone, and announcing himself in favour of triennial Parliaments and vote 
by ballot, measures which were at that time certainly features in the Radical programme. 
In 1835, two years after that Metropolitan- attempt, he tried again. For his next effort 
he went to Taunton, and there avowed himself a Tory. Bat he was no more saccessfal 
in this character than in the last, and his claims were again rejected. It was after the 
Taunton election that the riolent quarrel between Disraeli and Daniel O'Cunnell took 
place. In the language of the fiercest dennnciatlon, he singled out O'Connell as the 
special object of his attack, using towards him in unsparing profusion the epithets 
"incendiary," " traitor," "liar in action and word," &c. Shortly after, O'Connell 
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retorted. First paying a tribute of respect to the Jewish race generally, be 
concluded — " There were miscreants amongst them, however, also, and it certcdoly most 
have been fTom one of these that Disraeli descended. He possesses just the qualities of 
the impenitent thief who died on the cross, whoae name, I thoroughly believe, mast have 
been Disraeli. For aught I know, the present Disraeli is descended from him, and with 
the impression that he is, I now forgive the heir-at-law of the blasphemoufl thief who 
died upon the cross." Disraeli winced under this flagellation, and his rage induced him 
to challenge to a duel O'Connell's son, Morgan, knowing that O'Connell would accept 
no challenge, so remorseful was he from the period of shooting Colonel D'Esterre in a 
duel. The challenge became the subject of a magisterial enquiry, and Disraeli was 
bound over to keep the peace. After his passage of arms with O'Connell, he prudently 
retired for a time from the public eye, saving his appearance in the field of literature. 

In 1837, Mr. Disraeli again came np in the fore-front of the electoral battle, 
at last won in the fight in which he had been bo often defeated, and took his first seat in 
the House of Commons as the representative of Maidstone. The Maidstone election led 
to a circumstance of much greater moment to Mr. Disraeli than the election itself. His 
friend and Parliamentary colleague was a Mr. Lewis, who was in the last stage of mortal 
sickness at the period of the assembling of Parliament, and survived his election but a 
very short time. In 1839, Mr. Disraeli married his colleague's widow, who was the 
daughter of J. Viney Evans, Esq" an officer of the Royal Navy. This lady is understood 
to have brought Mr. Disraeli the enjoyment of a considerable fortune and the infinitely 
more valuable dowry of a large shate of conjugal felicity. 

His first speech in Parliament was, on several ^ronnds, one of the most memorable 
eyents of his career. There is an indefinable something which must be possessed 
by every man whose first speech can be pleasing to the English House of Commons. 
Whatever that something may be, Mr. Disraeli was not its possessor. He had 
prepared a speech, and prepared it carefully— it wa& gorgeous, pompous, elaborate, 
epigrammatic ； but the House would not listen to it. The speaker was laughed down 
before his oration was half recited. This must have appeared a bitter failure indeed. 
There was somefchiDg absolutely heroic in the alert defiance and cheerful audacity with 
which the young orator met the storm of disapproval. There was a yery signal coolness 
and intrepidity abont the opening statement of the aentenoes with which he answered the 
laughter of the House. " I have begun Beveral times many things, and have often 
succeeded at last." In the next sentence cool intrepidity flashed into hot defiance. " I 
shall sit down now, but the time will come when you will hear me." Those words wero 
not without their weight upon the House, and it is probable that to many members the 
impromptu Bentences revealed the man whom the laboured and high flown oration had 
rather obscured. There are few things more creditable to Mr. Disraeli than his reception 
of this defeat. 

ConBcions of the possession of no ordinary political talents and of the rarer gifts 
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which should accompany them, he had always believed in himself, and had never scrupled 
to proclaim hig faith ostentatiously. He knew that he combined originality and versatility 
with absolute independence of thought and a contemptuous indifference to party tradition. 
He had now cast in his lot with the Conservatives, and those were the very qualities to 
enable, a man to rally a beaten party upon new ground, and to fight a losing battle in 
face of the inevitable Liberal advance. But time was everything to him, and the 
precious time was slipping away fast. As yet he sat almost alone ； he had few friends 
and no intimates. Ancient as it was, his race was against him 一 the country gentlemen 
would have been slow to admit to companionship a lineal descendant even of the 
Maccabees, 一 so were his dress and demeanour, the style of speech, and even his 
somewhat eccentric literary reputation. More than that, he had already failed in the 
House, to the disappointment of the political chief who had expected great things of 
him. He felt, in short, that he was regarded askance as an unsuccessfal adventurer. 
Had the leaders of his party been in the secret of his aspirations, they would have 
scoffed at them as the insane visions of an enthusiast. Believing in himself more firmly 
than ever, his strong common sense could only tend to discourage him on a nearer view 
of the difficulties before him. With time and patience he might win, no doubt ； bnt 
who could say the time would be given him ？ Life is precarious ； anxiety and 
disappointment tell terribly on a sanguine and ardent nature. A little of the material 
prosperity that seemed the common lot of the luckier men around him would make all 
the difference ； for England then, more than now, insisted upon a high property 
qualification as a material guarantee for the virtue of her statesmen. 

Some few months ago Mr. Ralph Disraeli published a small volume of what he 
called the " Home Letters" of his distinguished brother. They are letters written to 
his family from foreign lands, in 1830 and 1831, and are full of epigram, picturesque 
description, and conscious and nnconscioas self-portraiture. From this volume we find 
that Bulwer was his first social godfather, and here is Disraeli's description of a party at 
Bulwer's in 1832, where Disraeli was to meet a person who afterwards played a very 
important part in his life ； and to those who knew Lady Beaconsfield in later years the 
passage will be not less curious than interesting ： 一 " I was introduced ( by particular 
desire ， to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a pretty little woman, a flirt, and a rattle ； indeed, 
gifted with a volubility I should think unequalled, and of which I can convey no idea. 
She told me that she ' liked silent, melancholy men.' I answered that I had no doubt of 
it." The " flirt " and the " rattle " was destined to become his wife; and the " silent, 
melancholy man" she liked wa8 Disraeli himself. " The time will come" were the words 
with which, as is well known, Disraeli four or five years later ended that famous maiden 
speech to which the House of Commons refused to listen. Of that speech, bo often 
described by his biographers and critics, he himself gives an account which is among the 
most interesting things in this volume of letters, and which may well be 
quoted entire. It is an admirable example of that utter refusal to be daunted, that 
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unwillingness to know when he was beaten, which characterized him from the 
beginning of life till the end ： 一 

"December 8, 1837. 
" I made my maiden speech last night, rising yery late after O'Connell, bat at the 
request of my party and the full Banction of Sir Robert Peel. As I wish to give yon 
an exact idea of what occurred, I state at once that my debut was a failure^ bo far that I 
could not succeed in gaining an opportunity of saying what I intended ； but the failure 
was not occasioned by my breaking down or any incompetency on my part, but iTom the 
physical powers of my adversaries. I can give you no idea how bitter, how factions, 
how unfair they were. It was like my first debut at Aytesbury, and perhaps in that 
sense may be anspicioaB of ultimate triumph in the same scene. I fought through all 
with undaunted pluck and unruffled temper, made occasionally good isolated hits when 
there was silence, and nmsbed with spirit when I found a formal display was ineffectual. 
My party backed me well, and no one with more zeal and kindness than Peel, cheering 
me repeatedly, which is not his custom. The uproar was all organiied by the RadB and 
the Repealers. They formed a compact body near the bar of the House and seemed 
determined to set me down ； but that they did not do. I have given you a most 
impartial account, stated indeed against myself. In the lobby at the diyision, Chandos, 
who was not near ine while speaking, came up and congratulated me. I 
replied that I thought there was no cause for congratulations, and muttered ' Failure ！， 
( No such thing/ said Chandos, ' you are quite wrong. I have just seen Peel, and I said 
to him, 'Now tell me exactly what yon think of D.， Peel replied, ' Some of my party 
were disappointed and talk of failure, I say プ^ the reverse. He did all that he could do 
under the circumstances. I say anything but a failure ； he must make Mb way.' " 

Another note of great interest follows in the " Home Letters," a note which refers 
to Disraeli's new novel and which brings together not two generations, but two 
ceDturies ： — " * Contarini ' seems universally liked, but moves slowly. The Btanchesfc 
admirers I have in London, and the most discerning appreciator of ' Contarini/ is old 
Madame d'Arblay. I have a long letter, which I will show you— capital." To hear of 
Disraeli's novels being read and valued by the author of " Evelina," and of 
Disraeli himself beiug appreciated by the woman who had been the pet of Dr. Johnson, 
and whom the gossips of the day had meant to marry to Sir Joshua Keynolds, is curious 
indeed. It is commonly said that on one occasion, on which a colleague of Mr. Disraeli 
had been addressing a crowd rather pompously from the hustings, explaining that he 
took his stand upon the Throne, upon the Church, upon the British Constitution, &c., 
Mr. Disraeli, on nsing to speak, was asked by a man in the crowd, " Well, old fellow, 
what do you take your stand on ？" To which Mr. Disraeli replied, " Sir, I take my 
stand on my head." According to these " Letters," this wae said of Disraeli, but not by 
him ； it is a pity that so good a story should be so toned down by the cold truth of 
history. It is known that Lord Beaconsfield left no memoirs ； he, the man of all others 
who ought to have so perpetuated his own meteoric passage through the world of 
literature, society, and politics. 

In the course of two years his prophecy became true, and the House listened to 
him as he vexed and harried the last days of the Melbourne Administration. Under his 
friend, Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli took a prominent part in the formation of 
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the " Youog England " party. In this step he naturally appealed to the influence which 
had determined his own political creed. 

By this time the greater number of the difficnlties of his career had been enconntered 
and vanquished ； and, though he was not outwardly acknowledged, he became the virtual 
leader of the Conservative party in the House of Commons. The " Young England " 
theories were based npon the deepest and most real of Mr. Disraelfs convictions. 
It may be said that he held his political opinions but slackly, but it has been very 
honestly admitted and very candidly urged, by a writer wholly opposed to him in 
politics, that certain of Mr. Disraen's ideas held him very strongly. Those ideas 
were, in point of fact, the very life and soul of Mr. Disraeli's intellectual organism. They 
were no accidents of disposition, but are essentially a part of the man to whom they 
belonged. They influenced all his life, they impelled him to the share he took 
in political life; thej r formed the one end and aim of his political romances. 
" ConingBby," " Sybil," and " Tancred" form a trilogy in which these opinions were 
most freely and forcibly vented. The writer jast alluded to thus sums up these ideas : 
" They are belief in his race, in the Theocracy to which its sacred books and its history 
testify, and in the principle of monarchy through which a Theocracy best exercises 
itself." Still guiding the party he had gathered about hiin, Mr. Disraeli continued his 
work both in and out of the House with great industry and tact. In 1841, he left 
Maidstone and became member for Shrewsbury. 

In 1843, Sir Robert Peel was found wavering on the question of Protection ； he 
introduced a measure to relieve Canadian and other Colonial cereals from the full duty 
hitherto imposed upon Foreign and Colonial corn alike. This formed a great opportunity 
for an attack on him which Mr. Disraeli had long premeditated. After denouncing the 
course Sir Robert had taken on the question he went on to say 一 " For my part, if we 
are to have Free Trade, I, who honour genius, prefer that such measures should be 
proposed by the honourable member for Stockport than by one who, through skilful 
Parliamentary manoeuvres, has tampered with the generous confidence of a great people 
and a great party. For myself, I care not what may be the result. Dissolve, if you 
please, the Parliament you have betrayed, and appeal to the people, who, I believe, 
mistrust you. For me there remains this, at least, the opportunity of expressing thus 
publicly my belief that a Conservative Government is an organized hypocrisy 

It was during his representation of Shrewsbury that he gave " ConiDgsby" and 
"Sybil" to the world ； the first having been pablished in 1844, whilst the second 
followed close upon its heels in 1845. " Tancred," the last of the trilogy, appeared in 
1847, in which year he was returned for the county of Bucks. There was no poll at this 
election, bat a good deal of speaking and political recrimination ； the proceedings at the 
nomination took up a long time. The candidates were Mr. Du Pre, the Hon. C. C. 
Cftvendish, and Mr. Disraeli. Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, also proposed Mr. John Gibbs, of 
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Ayleebury, which nomination, after a speech from the proposer and the candidate, was 
withdrawn. Mr. Du Pr も, Mr. Cavendish, and Mr. Disraeli were declared duly elected 
and chaired round the town, accompanied with bands of music and very splendia 
banners, amid much excitement. 

Mr. Disraeli was now in the early prime of middle life, and at the busiest penoa of 
his literary career. In addition to the three novels written and published within four 
years, he wTote, in 1848, a memoir of his friend Lord George Bentinck, which was 
chiefly remarkable as illaBtrating farther the precise nature of the author's theological 
yiewB, and as affording the history of the " Young England " movement at the hands of 
the man who was its chief promoter. In March, 1852, he took office for the first time 
under the first AdminiBtration of the late Lord Derby. Under that Government he 
held the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. His tenure of office was brief, and 
did not add greatly to his reputation. In 1866, he once more held the same appointment 
under the same chief, but the current of political opinion was daring all that time so 
strongly against the policy of the Tory party, that its supremacy in the House on either 
oocaaion was necessarily of very short duration. In 1859, he introduced a Reform 
Bill, a measure not calculated to arouse a very special enchusiasm in any quarter. In 
1867, he was more successful. It was then that the famous " dishing the Whigs," in 
wmch the late Lord Derby was believed to have experienced so lively a delight, 
was brought about. In the previous session, Mr. Gladstone had brought in a Bill, which 
had been rejected after a tedious fight ； and the Liberal chief, with that hard tenacity 
and obstinate honesty of purpose which have marked the whole of his career, finding 
himself defeated on this point, which was scarcely perhaps of bo vital a nature to the 
existence of the Government as he imagined, surrendered the reinfl.-of power. This 
consummation was brought about lesa by the strength of the Tory party than by the 
defection of a large number of the members of the Liberal ranks, who took refuge in 
that " Cave of Adallam ，， which afforded Mr. Bright the ground for one of Mb happiest 
hits. 

It was then that Mr. Disraeli entered for the third time upon a lease of office. He 
laboured, and laboured successfully, to soften the obstinate prejudices of many members 
of his party, and to induce them to concur in a measure of reform. That measure, as 
it was first brought forward, included the principle of cumulative voting, which was 
found to be remarkably objectionable. It was intended as one of the safeguards against 
the otherwise democratic tendencies of the Bill, and the removal of the clause in which 
it was embodied rendered the whole of the Act a far more radical measure than it was 
at first intended to be. The principle of the " three cornered constitneDcy" was embodied 
in the Act. The redistribution of Beats proposed was on the whole satisfactory. At 
the general election, which followed some months after the passing of the Bill, the 
GonBervative party sustained a severe defeat. Defeat was again and again their lot 
during Mr. Gladstone's tenure of office. All this time Mr. Disraeli fought well and 
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gallantly. He gustained the drooping spirits of his party throagh the most signal 
reverees, and led them once more to victory. 

In 1873, Mr. Disraeli was elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, a 
tribute alike to his eminence in political life and his distinction as an author. Concern- 
ing his farther contribution to literature, " Lothair," it is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
say much. It has been so widely read and bo variously criticised, that most people are 
familiar with its brilliant portraits, and its social, theological, and political tenets. On 
the 24th of January, 1874, Mr. Gladstone issued hi& celebrated manifesto to the electors 
of Greenwich, aDnounciDg a dissolution of Parliament. Mr. Disraeli quickly accepted 
his rival's challenge to the nation, and issued an address to the electors of the County of 
Buckingham. The elections of February, following, demonstrated that a strong Con- 
servative tide had set in» Mr. Gladstone was disastrously defeated, and, as a natural 
consequence, resigned the seals of office. Mr. Disraeli was called upon to form a 
Government, and the principal members of his ministry were Lord Cairns, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Marquis of Salisbury, and Mr. Oathorne Hardy. Mr. 
Disraeli delivered two important speeches in the course of the session which followed, 
the first being a reply to Mr. Trevelyan's motion for the extension of household Bnfirage 
to counties. The Premier, while opposing the proposed scheme, did not object to its 
principle, but confined himself to a series of criticisms upon its operation. He still 
expressed his unwavering confidence in the working classes, but said the time was not ripe 
for this further measure of reform. Mr k Trevelyan's measure was negatiyed on May 
28rd by 287 votes to 17S» In the course of the debate on the bill for the regulation of 
Public Worship, Mr. DiBraeli, supporting the measure, said it was not its object to attack 
any of the legitimate parties in the Church. In the session of 1875, the Government 
introduced the Irish Coercion Bill, better known as the Peace Preservation Act, which 
was merely a continuation of the Acts in force. Mr. Disraeli, daring the debate upon 
the second reading, enforced the necessity for the measure— a necessity which he regretted, 
but which cotild not be overlooked. Later in the session, Mr» Disraeli introduced his 
proposals for meeting the expenses of the Prince of Wales' visit to India, which were 
carried by an almost nnanimous vote. The Eastern Question had now become the all- 
engroBsing topic throughout the kingdom, and Mr» Disraeli's utterances at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet upon this question were looked forward to with considerable anxiety. 
The Premier did not take a very gloomy view, though he admitted that matters were not 
in a satiBfactory condition. He expressed his conviction that means would still be devised 
which would bring about a result consistent with the maintenance of peace, and which 
would be satisfactory to the public opinion of Europe. On the 17th of February, 1876, 
he introduced the Royal Titles Bill in the House of Commons. By this Bill the title of 
Empress of India was conferred upon Her Majesty the QaeeiL After Bereral debates, 
in the oourfie of which Mr. Lowe made a bitter onslaught upon the measure, the Bill 
passed its third reading in the Lower House by 209 votes to 134. 
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Mr. Disraeli's last speech in the House of Commons was made upon the occasion of 
Mr. Ashley's motion in connection with the " Bulgarian Atrocities ；" the hon. member 
haying taken the opportunity, on the third reading of the Appropriation Bill, of directing 
attention to Sir Henry Elliot's conduct in this matter. Mr. Disraeli, in his reply, after 
dealing with the atrocities complained of, went on to say that " those who supposed that 
England ever would uphold, or at that moment particularly was upholding, Turkey, from 
blind superBtition and from a want of sympathy with the highest aspirations of humanity, 
were deceived. Their duty at that critical moment was to maintain the Empire of 
England." On the morning after the delivery of this speech appeared the announcement 
that Mr. Disraeli was to be created Earl of Beaconsfield, and that the leadership of 
the House of Commons was to pasB into the hands of Sir Stafford Northcote. His 
political opponents agreed in the feeling that a brilliant career had been legitimately 
crowned. Mr. Disraeli's farewell address to his constituents was issued on the 22nd of 
August. Lord Beaconsfield's appearance in the Upper House excited considerable 
interest. His maiden speech occurred in the debates upon the Address, and was occupied 
with the Eastern Question. He pleaded for a calm and statesmanlike consideration of 
the whole subject, never forgetting the great interests of England. Rumours widely 
circulated at this time as to the Premier's retirement from office were discovered to be 
without foundation. Once more Lord Beaconsfield spoke during the session, when he 
vindicated the appointment of Mr. Pigott to the post of Controller at the Stationery 
Office. Later in the year he spoke at the Mansion House. Referring to the war 
between Russia and Turkey, his Lordship said, " Her Majesty's Government have both 
hope and patience, and I trust the time may not be far distant, when, with the other 
Powers of Europe, we may contribute to a settlement which will not only secure peace, 
but alRO the independence of Turkey." At the General Election of 1880, the 
Confieryatiye Government, which had been attacked with copious eloquence by Mr. 
Gladstone and other Liberal leaders, sustained a serious reverse at the polling-booths. 
A large Liberal majority was returned to the House of Commons, and the Earl of 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues resigned office. In consideration of his services to the 
State, in 1878, Her Majesty had conferred upou the noble Earl the Order of the Garter. 

Lord Beaconsfield had long been recognised throughout the civilised world as a 
great minister. He gained his position in the State by the force of his own genius, 
united to a powerful will and an maomitable perseverance ； he proposed to himself 
great objects, and he resolved to win; having so determined, he kept these objects 
steadfastly in view. The continued successes of his political opponents, which would 
have discouraged many a man of less force of will, served only to stimulate him to 
renewed endeavours ； frequent reverses seemed to brace him for fresh efforts* He never 
lost self-control ； he was seldom thrown off his guard. Quick as lightning to take 
advantage of a slip on the part of an opponent, he rarely betrayed any excitement when 
he had made a successful thrust, or given his adversary a fall. He was always the same 
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self-contained, impassive man, whether he was receiving the prolonged applanBes of 
enthusiastic spirits in the Sheldonian Theatre, or whether he was assailed by the hisses 
of an electioneering mob on the hustings ； whether he was greeted with the homage 
always rendered to some flight of genius, or triumph of oratory at St. Stephen's, or whether 
he was for the time the victim of an organized political attack. He had great faith in 
his own destiny. On an occasion in his early days when conversing with a friend and 
neighbour who happened to be finding fault with some part of the policy of the 
Government of the day, Mr. Disraeli said quickly, " Ah ！ when I am Prime Minister, 
I shall take a- very different line from that." And all this was quite consistent with 
those well-known prophetic words of his, spoken at the close of his first speech in 
Parliament in 1837, and when the House of Commons had refused to hear him ： 一 " The 
time will come when you will hear me." 

In his own neighbourhood and in his own county, he was very popular. His 
tenantry were proud of him. His personal friends were devoted to him. His attachment 
to his wife-is well known ； it was as constant and true as that of his wife to him. He 
felt her loss intensely. She made his home a very happy one, and he turned to its 
peacefulness with intense relief in the midst of fierce political turmoil. We are apt to 
forget that most men lead a doable life ； that those of the strongest natures and sharpest 
maiyidnalitj show themselves in the most marked contrasts. It was a pretty sight, that 
of the remorseless Parliamentary gladiator, who neither gave quarter nor asked it, who 
fonght with venomed weapons although he struck fair, and shot barbed darts which 
clang and rankled in the wounds 一 it was a pretty sight to see him in the sofl snnshine 
of domestic life, anticipating the wishes of bis wife with feminine tenderness of 
consideration, and receiving her ministering with the evident enjoyment which is the 
most delicate flattery of all. The secret of the spell she held him by was a simple one. 
She loved him with her whole heart and soul, she believed m him above all men, -and he 
appreciated at its real worth that single-minded, Belf-Bacrificing devotion. In 1868 
Her Majesty graciously bestowed on her the dignified title of Yisconntess Beaconsfield. 
She died on the 15th December, 1872， at Haghenden, at the age of 83 years. 

The circumstances of Lord Beaconsfield's last illness are well known. It had been 
observed that his health had for some time been gradually failing. He had been subject 
to periodical attacks of gout and bronchial asthma, which as his years advanced gradually 
nndenniiied his naturally healthy and vigorous constitution. Od the 19th March, 1881, 
he dined with the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House ； and on the following day, 
feeling unwell, he remained at home, and sent for Dr. Kidd, his physician and old friend. 
A week later several of his political friends assembled in his chamber to discuss the 
course to be taken by the Conservative party in the approaching debate on the Transvaal 
qnestioD. The Earl was too unwell to take any part in the conversation^ but he listened 
attentively ； and that was the last time he could give any attention to political matters. 
The illness, a combination of bronchitis, asthma, and gout, increased, and although his 
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wonderful vitality efcroggled long against disease and weakness, he Bnccambed, at his 
residence, Gorzon Street, London, at about four o'clock on the morning of Easter Taesday, 
the 19th of April, the anniversary of the day when, in 1880, he resigned the seals 
of office. He died very calmly, and in fall possession of his faculties. Uifi last words 
were, " I am overwhelmed." 

Lord BeacoDfifield's brilliant novels, combining fiction and politics, have given him 
a high place in English literature. They are " Vivian Grey," " The Young Duke," 
" Henrietta Temple," " Gontarini Fleming," " Venetia," " The Wondrous Tale of Alroy," 
" Ooningsby," " Sybil," " Tancred," " Ixion," " Lothair," " Endymion," &c. He also 
wrote a vindication of the English Constitution, a biography of Lord G. Bentinck, and 
other works. 

BEAUCHAMP, WILLIAM.— He was Lord of the Barony of Bedford ； was with 
the King's army in the expedition to Scotland (13th John), and also at Poitou, three 
years later, yet he deserted the Royal cause, and entertained fche rebellious barons at his 
Castle at Bedford. He was one of those barons excommunicated by name. Even 
on King John's death he did nob return to his allegiance, bufc was taken in arms 
by the Royal forces, at the siege of Lincoln, in 1217. Before the end of that year he, 
however, made his peace and had restitution of his lands. When the castle of Bedford 
was destroyed in 1224, in consequence of the resistance of Fulk de Breaut さ， then 
holding it, Beauchamp had the site of it restored to him, together with part of the 
materials, allowed him to erect a mansion there. In 1234, he was assigned to sit at the 
Exchequer. In the 19th of Henry III., he was constituted sheriff of the united comities 
of Buckingham and Bedford, which office he filled for the following two years. Through 
his second wife Ida, daughter of William Longs—, Earl of SaUsbary, who was the son of 
Henry II. and Fair Rosamond, he obtained the Manor and Lordship of Newport Pagnell, 
and with it many privileges and special grants of exemption ； he held Newport at the time 
of his death, which took place in 1262 ； as he left no sons, his property was divided 
amongst his daughters. 

BBCKLBT, THOMAS.— Puller says that be " was bom at Btowe, in this county ； 
was first chorister, then scholar, then fellow in Magdalen Oolledge in Oxford. In the 
1st of Edward VI., his detestation of superstition may rather be .commended than his 
discretion in expressing it, when (before the pnbliqae aboliBhing of Popery) at evening 
prayer he brake the consecrated host with his hands, and stamped it under his feet, in 
the Colledge Ohappel. Afterwards he fled over into France, living an exile afc Paris and 
Orleans all the reign of Queen Mary. Betnrning into England, he became Chaplain to 
Archbishop Parker, who preferred him Warden of Morton Colledge, wherein he continued 
twenty years. WTien pass'd the age of a man (eighty years old) he began the life of a 
Bishop, and was rather contented then willing to accept the Bishoprick of Chichester 
freely offered unto him. Tet lived he eleven years therein, and died ninety years of 
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age, April 30, 1596, and had a most Bnmptuous funerall, all the gentry of the yicinage 
doing their homage to the crown of his old age, which was found in the way of truth. 
He led a single life, left an hundred pound to Merton Colledge, and other tnoneys to 
pious uses." 

BEDFORD, JOHN. — He is described as of Aylesbury, gentleman. By his will, 
dated 1493, he bequeathed property to the parish of Aylesbury of the estimated annual 
value of £600. He bestowed the proceeds of hk estates to the perpetual amending of 
the highways in and about Aylesbury, and also to be bestowed in alms to the poorest 
people of the said parish of Aylesbury. By the 39th of Elizabeth, new trustees were 
.appointed, consequent on the mistnanagement of the former ones. It was discovered that 
some of the feoffeeB, contrary to their trust, had made long leases and estates in fee of 
the property of the charity to their immediate friends, children, and kindred for small 
or no considerations, reserving only very small rents ； for redress, such Act was passed. 
At the beginning of the present century, the affairs of the charity were again, found to be 
in the greatest confusion, but by the interference of Mr. William Bickford, of Aylesbury, 
who died in 1803, fchey were again released from difficulty. 

BEKE, COLONEL EICHARD.— The family of Beke is an ancient one, dating 
from the Norman Conquest. A Bichard Beke, of "White Knights, was equerry of the 
Boyal stables, and afterwards chief equerry to Queen Elizabeth. In the twelfth year of 
that reign (a.d. 1570), in consideration of his faithM services, he obtained a beneficial 
lease of property at Haddenham, including the Bite and ManBion House of ihat Manor. 
•He was succeeded in these estates by his son and grandson, the latter dying in 1627-8, 
bb appears from the monnment in Haddenham Church. Henry Beke, the brother and 
Bnccessor of the grandson, was High Sheriff of Bucks in 1644, and again five years 
afterwards. On his petition to the Commonwealth House of Commons, he was allowed 
a claim of £2,000, his losses and expenses in his shrievalty. He was a justice of the 
peace for Bucks ； he died at Haddenham, and was bunea there in 1653-4. He 
left three children, one of whom, Bichardj the subject of this memoir, entered 
the service of the Commonwealth at an early age, and soon became a great 
favourite with Cromwell ； at 25 years of age he was a member of Parliament, and 
had married Leyina Whetstone, a niece of the Protector ； she lived but a few years after 
her marriage. Bichard Beke was knighted by Bichard Cromwell, and promoted to the 
command of the body-guard ； he was the last person knighted previous to the 
Bestoration. It may be imagined that on the re-eBtablishment of Royalty, Colonel 
Beke was content to drop his recently acquired title, as he was a partisan and a near 
connexion of the late Protector, also allied by marriage to two other judges of King 
Charles I" John Jones having married his wife's sister, and Bobert Lisbume being the 
husband of his sister. It is not sniprifiing that he should not haye considered the 
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applied for and obtained a special pardon, which was granted to him under the Great 
Seal, on the 2nd January, 1660-1, seven monthB after the Restoration^ and which 
document is still in existence at Hartwell House. After the Restoration, Richard Beke 
came again into favour, was a colonel in the Army, and for many years a J.P. for 
Backs, and a Commissioner of Appeals. He at first resided at Haddenham, then 
dwelt for a short time at Hartwell, and afterwards at Din ton, which became his 
final residence. For his second wife he married Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 8ir 
Thomas Lee, of Hartwell, Bart., and K.B. In the year 1686, he sat in Parliament for 
the Borough of Aylesbury, and from 1690 to 1700 he represented Wendoyer. Shortly 
after, he was appointed a D.L. of the county of Backs, his commission from Lord 
Wharton being dated 1702. He died at Dinton on the 27th November, 1707, in the . 
78th year of his age, and is buried there ； a black marble slab in the south aisle of the 
church covers his remains and is inscribed with his name, age, &c. 

BENNETT, SIR THOMAS, Knt., Citizen and Lord Mayor of London, became 
proprietor of an estate at Beachampton, in 1609. He was succeeded by his son, Simon, 
who settled at Beachampton Hall, and maintained great hospitality there ； Sir Simon 
left monies for several public purposes and to University College, Oxford. He dying 
without issue the estate descended to his nephew and heir, Simon, a son of his younger 
brother, at whose death, m 1631, the title became extinct. 

BENNETT, ROBERT, B.D., was rector of Waddesdon, from which living he was 
ejected for nonconformity ； there are three distinct livings appertaining to this parish, 
to all of which Mr. Bennett had the tide. One of these had been bestowed by Lord 
Wharton on Mr. John Ellis, who scrupled to receive it, and only preached every other 
Sunday in his turn. Mr. Bennett performed all the other duties of baptising^ visiting, 
&c.， and- yet freely allowed Mr. Ellis to enjoy half the profits. At the restoration 
Mr. Ellis conformed, and obtained a title to all three of the livings, Mr. Bennett not 
chosing to contend the matter with him, nor inclined to conform. After some time Mr. 
Bennett removed to Aylesbury ； he preached there privately for some years, and 
eventually went to Abingdon. 

BENSON, MARTIN.— He was son of the Rev. John Benson, prebendary of 
Hereford ； was born at Cradley, in Herefordshire, in 1689; elected a student at Christ's 
Church, Oxon, 17^2; ordained deacon, 1713 ； priest, 1715 ； installed prebendary of 
Salisbury, 1720 ； Archdeacon of Berks, 1721 ； prebendary of Durham, 1724 ； appointed 
Chaplain to the King, 1727 ； instituted to the rectory of Bletchley, 1728 ； created 
D.D. by the University of Cambridge, 1731, and consecrated Bishop of Gloucester 
1734-5 ； he died at his palace there, 1752. His character (which he forbade his executors 
to inscribe on a memorial erected in Gloucester Cathedral) was not only remembered 
in his Diocese and by the nation with reverence and love, bat by as many as were his friends 
with veneration and tenderness, in proportion as each knew him more intimately. A 
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worthy person, induced by esteem alone, has taken care, in another part of the chnrch, 
that ages to come shall be distinctly acquainted with it. The monument referred to is 
large and elegant, erected in the east, transept of the Cathedral, and bears a well-executed 
bust of the Bishop ； it has a long inscription. Dr. Benson improved the Episcopal 
Palace at Gloucester, also the Cathedral. He travelled with Lord Pomfret soon after he 
had taken holy orders, and, npon his return, was made one of the King's Chaplains. He 
is said to have been made a Bishop through the interest of the Earl of Huntingdon, who 
was one of hiB pupils. He was a man of unaffected piety ； he ordained that extraordinary 
man, George Whitfield, bat afterwards expressed sorrow for having done so. 

BENT, ROBERT, was one of the successful candidates at the Aylesbnry Election 
in 1802, but was unseated for bribery. It was the venality of thk election which caused 
the addition of the freeholders of the Hundreds to the pot wallers of Aylesbury. 
By an Act passed in 1804, this was accomplished, and from that date commenced 
the title of " The Borough and Hundreds" to the constituency, c^nd which was 
terminated by the Redistribution Act of 1885. 

BENT, JOHN, usually known as Major Bent, was a PeDinsnlar veteran, well-known 
in Buckinghamshire ; he diea in 1874, at his residence at Exeter, in his 92nd year. His 
fint commission in the Regular Army bears date Ootober 5th, 1804, as ensign in the 5th 
(Northumberland) Fusiliers. He had previously served in the South Devon Militia, at 
that time on active service, under the command of the late Lord Rolle. Major Bent took 
part in the operations against Bnenos Ayres in 1807 ； also in the latter part of the 
campaigns in the Peninsula. . He was present at the battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Nive (from the 9th to the 14th of December, 1818), passage of the Gave d'Oleron, Battle 
of Orthes, actions of Vic Bigorre and Tarbes, and Battle of Toulouse, for which services 
he obtained the war medal with five clasps ； he retired from the army in 1831. He 
resided at Wexham, near Slough, and was a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
oouQty of Bucks, and also the first chairman of the Eton Union under the new Poor 
Law. 

BENT HAM, JAMES.— He was Rector of Bow Brickhill ； was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, A.M., and a minor canon in Ely Cathedral ： he held the 
Prebendal Stall at Ely, which bad formerly been held by Bishop Tanner, whose 
example probably encouraged him in the zealous pursuit of the study of ecclesiastical 
architecture and antiquities. In 1767, he was chosen P.S.A. ； he was the author of the 
" History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Ely." He also published a work 
on draining the Fens, besides other tracts. He died in 1794, aged 86 years ； be was 
highly esteemed for his piety, gentleness, and simplicity of manners. 

BENTINCK, WILLIAM.— King William III, created him Earl of Portland, 
Viscount Woodstock and Cirencester, elected him a Knight of tbe Garter, raised him 
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to the rank of Lien tenant-General of his forces, and despatched him as his Ambassador to 
France with a splendour which dazzled that magnificent Court ； he was enriched with 
grafts of Beveral Lordships, bo that he rivalled many of the ancient illustrious Peers of 
the Realm. He was employed in several other importaot services for his Majesty. He 
did not retain the King's favour ； if, however, he lost William's love, he was held in bis 
esteem. He died at Bulstrode in 1709, one of the richest Bnbjects in Europe. He was 
succeeded by his Bon Henry, second Earl and first Dake of Portland. 

BE^TINCK, WILLIAM HENRY CAVENDISH.— He was second Duke of 
Portland, Marquis of Tichfield, Earl of Portland, <&c. He resided at Bulstrode, in 
Hedgerley ； was born in 1738, entered Christ Church, Oxford, 1756, took his degree of 
A.M. in the same year, and was created D.C.L. in 1792. He was Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, High Steward of the City of Bristol, and Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Nottingham, LL.D. and F.R.S. He married, in 1766, Lady Dorothy Cavendish, 
daughter of William, Duke of Devonshire. In the debates on the American War, his 
Grace sided with the patriots. He was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but held 
that position for a few months only ； he was, on his return from Ireland, appointed First 
Lord of the Treasury, bat resigned when Pitt was introduced into office, against whom 
he conceived a degree of animosity which rendered it improbable they could ever become 
reconciled. His Grace was intimately concerned in the tedious trial of Warren Hastings 
and took an active part in the matter of the Regency in 1783. He separated from the 
great orator Burke to follow his rival, Charles James Pox, and was, in 1794, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ： whilst Pitt remained, he was at the head of the Treasury. 
His Grace resigned this office, in consequence of ill-health, in 1801, and became Lord 
President of the Council, which post he filled until 1805. Upon the appointment to 
office of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, the Duke retired, but upon another change of 
Ministry he accepted the office of First Lord, as before mentioned. He retired 
altogether from the fatigue of political life in the autumn of 1807, a few weeks previous 
to ms death, which took place in the December of that year ; he was in the 72nd year of 
his age. 

BERTIE, KOBERT.— The family of Bertie were at one time the proprietors of 
the Notley Abbey Estate. Robert Bertie was General of the King's forces in 1640, and 
was fatally wounded at Edge Hill fight in 1642. His son Montagu, K.G., Earl of 
Lindsey, was a Captain in the Guards in 1639 ； he fought at Edge Hill, Newbury, 
Cropedy, Lostwithel, and Naseby. He held several important offices under Charles II" 
and became Great Chamberlain of England ； he died in 1666. The last member of thiB 
family holding Notley was Albemarle Bertie, Esq., Colonel of the 1st Begiment of 
Footguards ； he succeeded to the title of ninth Earl of Lindsey ； in 1791, he conveyed 
all his lands at Notley to Mr. Henry Reynolds, yeoman, whose ancestors, preyiQusly of 
Cassington, Oxon, had been tenants of Notley for many generations, and whose successors 
continue to hold the estate. 
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BERNARD, SIR FRANCIS, Baet.— In 1758, he was appointed Captain-General 
and Governor of the Province of New Jersey, in North America, and, in 1760, Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, where he continued in the exercise of the duties of that station 
for ten years, with great credit and honour, receiving marks of approbation both from 
the Ministere of the Crown, daring Buccessive changes of administration, and from the 
inhabitants of the province under his government, until the differences between America 
and Great Britain provoked hostilities, when his popularity abroad naturally declined in 
proportion to the satisfaction which his conduct afforded to the British Goyemment. 
Hib behaviour was, however, duly appreciated by his Sovereign, by whom, in 1769, he 
was created a baronet. He married Amelia, (laughter of Stephen Offley, Esq., of Norton 
Hall, Derby. He was made D.C.L. at Oxford in 1672. After his return from America, 
he resided for a short time at Nether Winchendon, whence he removed to Aylesbury, 
8nd died there in 1779, and is buried in the chancel of the church. He was succeeded 
by his son, John, who died, unmarried, when the title descended to the next sod, Sir 
Thomas Bernard, LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Durham, who also died, leaving no 
male issue, when the title further descended to Scrope Bernard, afterwards known as Sir 
Scrope Bernard-Morland, Bart. 

BERNARD, SIB SCROPE.— He was of Lower Winchendon Priory and Great 
Kimble ； was the fifth son of Sir Francis Bernard, and the fourth baronet ； he was bom 
at Pestel-Amberg, New Jersey, North America. He married Harriett, only child of 
William Moriand, Esq., of Lee, Kent, and on his marriage assamed the additional 
surname of Morland. He was A.M. of Christ Church, Oxford ； D.C.L. of the College of 
Laws ； he sat for Aylesbury in three Parliaments ； was a Judge of the Episcopal Court 
of Durham ； was Under Secretary of State ； once sat for St. Mawes ； succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his brother in 1818 ； died in London in 1830, aged 72 years. 
The title descended to his soa Francis, who for many years resided in retirement at 
Monks Risborongh, where he died, in 1876. 

BERNARD, SIB THOMAS TYRINGHAM, Bart., of Lower Winchendon Priory, 
was fourth son of Sir Scrope Bernard-Morland, Bart. On the death of his brother, 
Sir Francis Bernard Morlaiid, お art" Mr. Bernard succeeded to the baronetage, but he 
did not assume the name of Morland. The Bernards are descended from an ancient 
family, whose ancestor was Godfrey Bernard, of Wansford, Yorkshire {temp. Henry III.). 
Sir Thomas Tyringham Bernard (as Mr. Bernard), represented the Borough and Hun- 
dreds of Aylesbury in Parliament as a Conservatire, from 1857 to 1868. His Bon pre- 
deceased him, and there being no surviving male issue the Baronetage became extinct ； 
a daughter survives, who is married to Napier Higgins, Esq., Q.C., of Lower Win- 
chendon Priory. Sir Thomas Bernard died in 1883, at the advanced age of 92 years. 

BEERI, CHARLES FERDINAND DE BOURBON, Due de, was second son of the 
Count d'Artois, afterwards Charles X. of France ； he was assassinated by one Louvel, 
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who attacked him jast as be had left the opera-house and was on the point of stepping 
into his carriage, February 13th, 1820. He shared . in common with the Bourbons all 
the reverses they were doomed to Buffer, bat deserved a better fate, were it only for 
the benevolence of his character. He was one of the sojourners at Hartwell House with 
Louis XVIII. and other Eoyal French refugees. He is described as sensible, affable, 
brave, qualities which endeared him to all about him, and there were many circumstances 
in his chequered life vhich proved his goodness of heart. His tragical fate seems to 
ha?e been greatly regretted in France, except by those who sighed for the extinction of 
the Bourbon race ； many of the Gallic visitors to Hartwell, since the event, have 
deplored his end. The chamber he occupied there has frequently been visited by 
eminent Frenchmen, who blessed the very walls of it. 

BTDUN.— John de Bidun founded an Abbey of Premonstratensian Monks at 
Lavendon, near Newport Pagnell, in the reign of Henry II" in honour of John the 
Baptist. It was dissolved by Henry VIII., at which time its revenues were of the clear 
yearly value of £79 18b. 3d. The site, with the Abbey, was granted, in 1544, to Sir 
Thomas Wryothesley. A copy of the charter of the foundation of the Abbey is preserved 
in the Monasticon. 

BIGG, JOHN. 一 He was known as the Dinton Hermit. It is said that in" the 
earlier part of his life he was clerk to Simon Mayne, the regicide, who acted as a justice 
of the peace for Bucks for many years before his death. Bigg Uvea m a cave under 
ground ； his method of mending his clothes, which he never exchanged, was by sewing 
fresh pieces of cloth or leather over the decayed parts. A shoe had been thus mended 
till the leather became mere than tenfold its original thickness ； one is preserved at 
Dinton Hall, and the fellow to it is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Some years ago 
the cave in which he lived was dug out with the hope of finding gomething relative to 
his history, but without success. He died in 1696. 

BILLING, THOMAJ3, was Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
No certain memorials of his ancestore or of the personal history of his early life have been 
found. Lord Campbell represents him as in every respect a contemptible and worthless 
person. In conformity of this view of his character, he remarks that Fuller is silent 
both as to his ancestors and descendants. Such omissions are not nncommon with Fuller ； 
but he was not a man to conceal the truth, however discreditable to the subject of his 
notice. That Billing distinguished himself in his early professional career appears 
certain, since he was returned in 1448, by the citizens of London, aa one of their 
representatives in Parliament, and was elected their Recorder in 1450, which office at the 
end of four years he resigned on account of his labours at Westminster, and on circuit 
Billing was summoned to assume the coif in 1453, and was appointed one of the King's 
Serjeants in 1458. In January, 1468, he received his promotion as Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench. Sir Thomas presided in his Court np to the time of his death in 1481. 
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He. was buried in BitlesdeD, or Biddlesden Abbey. After tKe dissolntion of the Abbey the 
slab covering his remainB was removed to the Church of Wappenham, where it 
remains. His first wife was Kaierina, daughter of Roger Gifford, of Twyford, a junior 
branch of the noble family of Gifford, Earls of Buckingham. Under the inscription of 
his memorial slab were the portraits of five sons and four daughters, and there was 
another tablet adjoining to the memory of one of his sons, who died in 1491. In his 
will he directed his interment near Eatherine, his first wife, in Bitlesden, Bucks ； gave 
6s. 8d. to the Chapel at Fewcott, Oxon, and three pots of silver to Basan, his wife, 
who was widow of John Fawkes, Justice of the Common Pleas. 

BIRCH, SAMUEL, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., who was Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, was the grandson of Samuel Birch, 
Alderman and Lord Mayor of London, and eldest son of the late Rev. Samuel Birch, 
D.D., rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, in the City of London, and Vicar of Little Marlow. 
Id 1884 Dr. Birch entered the service of the Crown under the CommiBsioners of Public 
Kecords. In January, 1836, he received an appointment under the Trustees of the 
British Museum, in whose service he spent jast 50 years. At a very early period of hiB 
life he had studied the Chinese language, and made himself proncient in it, and his first 
important duty at the British Museum was to arrange and make a catalogue of the coins 
of China. Dr. Birch carefully studied the coinage of the ancient Britons, and this 
resulted, in the year 1845, in the recovery of the Royal name of Tasciovanus, the father 
of Cunobelin. In 1862 the University of St. Andrews conferred on Dr. Birch the 
honorary degree of LL.D. In 1875 he was honoured with the degree of LL.D. of the 
University of Cambridge, and was appointed Rede Lecturer for the following year, when 
he expounded a general synopsis of the " Monumental History of Egypt" before the 
Senate. At Oxford the degree of D.O.L. was bestowed on him in 1876, following upon 
his election to an Honorary Fellowship of Queen's College in the previous year. In 
1842, he published his " Gallery of Antiquities ；" the text of Owen Jones's " Views on 
the Nile," 1843 ； u Catalogue of Greek Vases" (with Mr. C. T. Newton), 1851 ； "In- 
troduction to the Study of Hieroglyphics," 1857. In 1857, his " History of Ancient 
Pottery, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman," was also published. In 
1863, appeared a treatise on the " Himyaritio Inscriptions of Southern Arabia t" the 
"Papyrus of Naskhem," 1863 ； a " Magical Papyrus" in 1804 ； in 1872, (t Cypriote • 
Inscriptions ；" the " Records of the Past," 1873-77, a series of 12 volumes, containing 
translations of Egyptian and Assyrian texts ； the great " Harris Papyrus," containing 
the annals of Rameses III., with a translation, 1876 ； a new edition of " The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians," by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, in three 
volumes, 1878. Dr. Birch had in the press for the British Museum at the time of his 
death the ancient text on the coffin of Amam, who flourished at a very early period of 
Egyptian hiBtory, and he had prepared the greater part of a new dictionary of hieroglyphics. 
Other labours, on the " Tablet of Karaak," th も " Trilingual Inscription of the Decree 
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of Canopus," and the "Ehinse Papyri," appeared from time to time, besides contributions 
to Egyptology and archaeology. He also contributed frequently to the periodical and 
scientific literature of the day. Original in all his ideas, never borrowing from other 
works, but enunciating in his own terse language the profound results which a keen and 
critical intellect enabled him to formulate without difficulty, his works will leave their 
mark firmly fixed on the minds of his readers. Kind and geuial in manner, and studious 
to avoid hurting the susceptibilities of others, he always endeavoured to encourage the 
youngest students in the subjectB with which he had identified himself. Dr. Birch left 
a widow, three sons, and a large family of daughters. He died in 1885. 

BLOUNT, LETTICE. — She was daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, of Lower 
Winchendon, a courtier in the reign of Edward VI. This most remarkable woman was 
great niece to Qaeen Anne Boleyn, and aunt to John Hampden's second wife, so that she 
had a thoroughly Buckinghamshire connexion. At the age of 26, she was married to 
the Viscount Hertford, who afterwards was created Earl of Essex ； he died in 1576, and 
in 1578 she was privately married to Dudley, Earl of Leicester, thus becoming successor 
to the nnfortanate Amy Bobsarb. This Earl died in 1588, and next year Lettice married 
Sir Christopher Blonat. In 1601, Sir Chiriatopher, being involved in a conspiracy, died 
on the scaffold, and Lettice was left a widow for the third time. She belonged to a 
long-lived race ； her father lived to the year 1596 ； one of her brothers -attained the age 
of 98 years, another 90 ； she saw the reigns of seven English Bovereigns, and died in 
1634, at the age of 94 years. 

BOLEB^C, WALTER, was son of Osborn de Bolebec, and was snrnamed Giffard ； 
he was a great man amongst the Normans. The Conqueror gave him Whitchurch Manor, 
which was held, under him, by Hugh de Bolebec, his relative. Walter was one of the 
Assessors of the Doomsday Surrey, and for his zeal and attachment he held many manors 
under the Conqueror 一 no less than 107 in England, of which 41 were in Backs. He 
was created Earl of Longueville in Normandy, and, as is found in a charter of Henry I., 
first Earl of Buckingham about 1070, the ceremony at that period being purely military, 
consisting in being girt with a sword, and endowed with a payment from the county 
whence the title was giyen. He was faithful to the Conqueror and loyal to William 
Rufns, for whom he fortinea his Castles in Normandy. He was chief commander in the 
forces raised against Robert Curthose and his adherents. He died in 1103, holding 
Whitchurch ； he was buried in the Abbey at Longueville, near Dieppe, which he had 
founded. 

BOLEBlSo, WALTER, the younger, was son of Walter, the before-named ； he 
founded Notley Abbey, in conjunction with his Countess, about a.d. 1162. This Abbey 
was intended for monks of a reformed branch of the Augustine order, who came from Arras, 
in France, said erroneously by Dngdale to have been the first of this order in England. 
Walter succeeded as second Earl of Buckingham ； he was a faithful adherer to 
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Henry I. in all the attempts made against him, and gave high proo& of his valour at 
the battle of Brenneville against Louis King of France, when the French were defeated. 
Dying in 1164 without issue his lands were either escheated to the Crown or 
distributed amougst his relatives^ the principal of whom was Richard de Clare, surnamed 
Strongbow, who took upon himself the title of Eurl of Buckingham. His subfeadatory, 
Hugh de Bolebec, obtained the seigniory of the Manor of Whitchurch. This Hugh is 
traditionally said to have been the founder of Boleb も c Castle in Whitchurch, 
but there are great doubts as to the statement; some historians name his son Hugh as the 
founder, who also founded Woburn Abbey, in 1145, and gave Medmenham as a cell to it. 
There is much confusion in the different accounts of thess ancient lords of Whitchurch, 
there being two families of the Boleb も cs, the same Christian name occurring in both. 

BOLETN, or BU.LLEN, SIR THOMAS, was the son of Sir William Bullen, and 
grandson of Sir Geoffrey Bullen, Lord Mayor of London, 37th Henry VI. He was " Lord 
of the Towne of Ailesburie," which property he inherited through his mother, who was 
a daughter of Thomas Boteler, Lord Ormonde. He was created Earl of Wiltshire, 
Baron Rochford, Viscount Rochford, and in 1529, Earl of Ormonde. The marriage of 
his daughter with King Henry VIII. brought the family to a most disastrous end. 

BOLEYN, ANNE. — She was daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, Lord of Aylesbury. 
This unfortunate Queen, so remarkable in history for her beauty, her sufferings, and the 
brotal conduct of her husband, Henry VIII., to whom she was the second wife, and 
mother to Qaeen Elizabeth, was born in 1507 ； her mother was the sister of the second 
Duke of Norfolk ； she was dearly cherished by her father, who bestowed great pains 
upon her education, and carefully cultivated her morals ； at an early age she was 
introduced to the Parisian Court. When she returned she was placed about the person 
of Catharine, Henry's first Queen, as one of her Majesty's Maids of Honour. Young, 
beautiful, gay, witty, and highly accomplished, she was an object of great attraction. 
The cruel and fickle Henry became passionately enamoured of her, and he formed the 
resolution to divorce his then Queen, who, he pretended, had been his brother 
Arthur's wife (Arthur died aged 15 ； they were only betrothed), on* the plea of 
impropriety in the union of such near relations ； and this, afler cohabitation for two 
and twenty years ； in this step he was assisted by Cranmer. His motive, however, was 
to pave the way for his marriage with his new flame, whom, previous to her elevation, 
he created Marchioness of Pembroke, bestowing the title of Earl of Wiltshire upon her 
father. Anne was privately married to the King, 14th November, 1532. Sabseqaently 
Henry espoused her publicly, and she was crowned Queen at Westminster, with 
unparalleled splendour, 1st June, 1533. On the 7th September following, Bbe gave birth 
to a daughter, who afterwards became Queen Elizabeth. Anne was now in her turn 
destined to be supplanted by Jane Seymour, one of her own maids of honour, a young 
lady of singular beauty and merit, who had gained complete ascendancy over the 
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inclinations of the monarch ； he therefore sednlously sought for some opportunity to 
direst himself of her whom he had before so ardently panned. Anne, together with her 
brother, George, Earl of Bochford, was brought to trial, charged with unchaste conduct. 
Notwithstanding that these allegations were never proved, more than upon the reputed 
hearsay of a court lady then in her grave, yet stich was the terror of the King's name, 
such his known determination on this poiut, such the snbserviency of his tools, that she 
was convicted by a jury, sentenced to death, and fell under the axe of the executioner, 
with heroic resolution, on the 19th May, 1586. No woman was ever more grossly 
maligned by her enemies than Anne Boleyn, and, assamiog her innocent of the gross 
charges made against her, no one was ever more cruelly treated. Historians are much 
divided as to her character. Fronde, in his " History of England," gays ： 一 " If ve 
are to hold Anne Boleyn entirely free from fault, we place not the King only, but the 
Privy Council, the Judges, the Lords and CommonB, and the two 'Houses of Conyocation 
in a position fatal to their honour and degrading to ordinary hnmanity ； we cannot 
without enquiry acquiesce in bo painftil a conclasion. The English nation also, as well 
as she, deserves justice at our hands ； and it must not be thought uncharitable if we look 
with some scrutiny at the career of a person who, except for the catastrophe with which 
it was closed, would not bo readily have obtained forgiveness for having admitted the 
addresses of the King, or for having received the homage of the Court as its future 
soveriegn, while the King's wife, her mistress, as yet, resided under the same roof, with 
the title and position of Queen, and while the question was Btill undecided of the validity 
of the first marriage." 

BOLEYN, GEORGE.— He was son of Sir Thos. Boleyn, and brother to the Queen 
Consort ； was educated at Oxford, where he applied himself to poetry. On leaving the 
University he went to Court, and was much admired there for his mental and powerful 
accomplishmentSi, In 1529 he became Viscount Rochford, and on the marriage of his 
sister to Henry VIII. he was employed in several embassies, also made Constable of Dover 
Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports ； but when that tyrant became jealous of his 
consort, a revolting charge was brought against him, and he was beheaded on Tower Hill 
in 1536. He wrote several poems, songs, and sonnets. 

BONNER, EDMUND, Bishop of London, held the advowson of the vicarage of 
Winslow, which was granted to him in 1557. He was a native of Worcestershire, 
educated at Oxford, and brought up by Cardinal Wolsey, who bestowed upon him many 
benefices ； he was made Chaplain to King Henry VIII., and greatly recommended 
himself to that monarch by his zeal and activity in procuring from the See of Rome the 
confirmation of the divorce of Queen Catharine. In 1538, he was made Bishop of 
Hereford, being at that time on an embassy to the Court of France, and before his 
consecration he was translated to the See of London. Eefasing to conform to 
Protestant requirements, under Edward VI., he was, in 1549, committed to the 
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Fleet Prison, and eventually .deprived of his bishopric. In 1553, upon the accession 
of Mary, he was restored, and became one of the most active instruments in persecuting 
the Protestants, against whom he evinced a violent animosity, of which many 
examples are on record. On the accession of Elizabeth, whom he hated, he again refused 
to take the oaths, was again deprived and committed to the Marsbalsea, where he 
remained until his death in 1569， having been in captivity more than nine years. 

BONNTOASTLE, JOHN.— He was a Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. He was born at Whitchurch, and at one time resided at 
Weedon ； he went to London early in life, where he married at the age of nineteen. 
His wife dying soon after, he became tutor to the sons of various noblemen, after which 
he resided at Euston, in Northamptonshire^ till he obtained a place at the Woolwich 
Academy, where he finally became professor. He is stated to have been a good scholar, 
and much attached to poetry, and particularly to Shakespeare's works. Bonny castle is 
known by a large number of excellent elementary works. His " Guide to Arithmetic" 
had a large sale ； his treatises on Mensnration, Astronomy, Geometry, and Trigonometry 
are good ； his " Elementary Algebra" is a very excellent performance, and proves his 
great knowledge of the science ； he was a contributor to " Rees' Cyclopaedia." As a man 
of science, he enjoyed a deserved reputation. BoDnycastle passes aB the translator of 
" Bossut's History of Mathematics/' but a correspondent of the OentUmarCs Magazine 
Btates that he wrote the preface only, and added the list of mathematicians at the end 
of the volume, the traDslation being by Mr. T. 0. Churchill. His name is, however, 
prefixed to the work. He died at Woolwich in 1821. 

BOBLASE (formerly Bnrlace or Burlacy). 一 Sir John Borlase, of Bockmer House, 
Medmenham, was one of the Lords' Justices of Ireland ； he was created a baronet in 1642. 
•Being a Royalist, he was voted a delinquent and fined by the Parliament ； he com- 
pounded at £2,400. He was returned to Parliament for High Wycombe in 1661, again in 
1679, and 1680. Members of the Borlase family did their share in the public service of 
the county ； a John Bnrlace was Sheriff twice in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
a Knight of the Shire in the same reign ； his bod, Sir William, also served the office of 
Sheriff, and represented Aylesbury and Wycombe in Parliament ； two sods of Sir William 
were also Members of Parliament ^ Henry for Aylesbury and Marlow, in the reign of 
James L, and John for Marlow, in the time of Charles I. ； other members of the 
family also represented Marlow in subsequent Parliaments. The Free School at 
Marlow was founded in 1624 by Sir William Borlace. By the marriage of Ann 
Borlase with Arthur Warren, the estates passed to the Warren family ； their.son Borlase 
Warren succeeded, whose son Sir John Borlase Warren, the eminent naval officer, disposed 
of them to the guardians of William Lee Antonie, Esq. 

BOSCO, ERNALD DE, or DE BOIS.— The Manor of Chesham Bois is first 
distinctly traced to the family of De Bosco, or De Bois. William de Bobco was Lord of 
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Chesham Bois in the reign of King John. Ernald de Bqsco held the Manor of Biddles- 
den, which it is said was giren him by the Ear) of Leicester. Bosco, haying a doubt as to 
his ability to hold the Manor against a former proprietor, gave it to the Monks of 
Gerendon, in Leicestershire^ to the intent that they might found an -Abbey of the 
Cistercian order at Biddlesden, which was done accordingly in the year 1147. 

BOSSU, ROBERT, Earl of Leicester.— About the year 1124, he founded a priory 
of Benedictine Monks at Lnffield, near Stowe ； this priory, which was Buppressed by 
Henry VII. on account of its poverty, was given by that King as a cell to Westminster 
Abbey in 1500. Camden says that it had been before forsaken by the Monks on account 
of a visitation of the Plague amongst them ； the site of the priory was granted to Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, and by marriage passed to the Temples, thence to the Buckingham 
family. 

BOSTON, BARON.— Florance George Henry Irby, of Hedsor, was the fifth Lord 
Boston ； he succeeded his father in 1869. He was a Deputy Lieutenant for Anglesea, 
a magistrate of that county, and also of Bucks ； was a captain in the Backs Militia, 
j and also in the Bucks Volunteers ； he marriea the Hoik Augusta Caroline, daughter 
j of the third Baron de Saumarez, by whom he left issue. His Lordship was son of George 
Irby, fourth Lord Boston, who was eldest son of George, third Lord, by his wife Rachel, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of William Drake, Esq., of Amersham. The Irbys are 
descended from Anthony Irby, an eminent lawyer, a member of Lincoln's-inn, a master 
in Chancery in the reign of James I., and who bad previously represented Boston in 
Parliament in the reign of Qaeen Elizabeth. He died in 1625, and his son. Sir Anthony, 
also represented Boston in the time of Charles 1. His son Sir Anthony, who died in 
1670, was grandfather to Mr. Edward Irby, who also represented Boston in the House 
of Commons, and was made baronet in April, 1704, and died 1718. His son, Sir 
William, to whom the Earl of Uxbridge bequeathed the Manor of Iver in 1743, 
was page to George 1. and George II" and was afterwards connected with the 
j household of Frederick Prince of Wales, and snbseqnently Yice-Chamberlain and Lord 
Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales. In August, 1761, he was created Lord Boston, 
and died in March, 1775. Florance, fifth Tx>rd Boston, died at Anglesea in 1877, and 
was succeeded by his Bon, George Florance, then in his 17th year. 

BOTELEB, JAMES, Third Earl Ormonde.— The Botelers held the Manor of 
Aylesbury through several generations. James, second Earl of Carrick, and first Earl 
Ormonde, died in 1338, seized of Aylesbury ； he wan Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ； 
was succeeded by his son James, second Earl of Ormonde, who wfis Lord Justice 
of Ireland and Deputy to the Lord Lieutenant ； he died , in 1383. James, third 
Earl, succeeded his father as Lord Justice of Ireland, 1392 to 1403 ； he was the 
founder of the Grej Friars Monastery at Aylesbury, and the effigy in Aylesbury Church, 
known as the " stone man," is supposed to represent him ； he died in 1405. His 
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grandson, James, the fifth Earl, was also Lord Deputy of Ireland ； he was taken 
prisoner at Towton fight, and executed for high treason at Newcastle in 1461. Sir John, 
brother of the 5th Earl, was also attainted for having adhered to the Lancastrians, and 
the estates passed to a Thomas Boteler, who was restored by Henry VII., made a Privy - 
Counsellor, Great Chamberlain, Ambassador to France, &c. ； he was also created Lord 
Ormonde de Rochfort, with precedence.of all other barons ； he died in 1515 ； his second 
daughter, Margaret, carried Aylesbury by marriage to Sir William Bullen, or Boleyn, 
Bart. 

BOTTETOURT.— John de Bottetourt was the owner of a manor in Newport 
Pagnell ； he was of Weobly Castle, Worcester. In the 16th of Edward III., he 
attended that King in his expedition into France, and again in 1348. He was also 
employed in the wars of France in the 29th year of the same reign, and in those of 
6a8coi&ny in the 83rd and 40th ； he left no issue. 

BOURCHIER, HENRY, Earl of Essex.— In the 14th of Edward IV., the King 
transferred the Manor of Waddesdon^ and the advoweon, from the Devonshire family to 
Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, who was one of his favourites. This Henry was 
descended from Robert Bourchier, Chancellor of England in the reign of Edward III. 
He had served in the French wars, and bore the title of Earl of Ewe ； was, in 1446, made 
Viscount Bourchier ； and in 1454, Treasurer of England. He fought valiantly with the 
Earl of Warwick in the battle of Northampton, and by King Edward IV. was, in 1461, 
advanced to the dignity of Earl of Essex ； he married Isabel, sister of Bicbard Duke of 
York ； be continued in favour with his sovereign ； died in 1483. 

BOWYER, BIB WILLIAM, KNIGHT AND BART.— He was returned as one 
of the Knights of the Shire of Bucks in the 18th of Charles II., 1661 ； this Parliament 
was not dissolved until 1678-9 ； he had previously served the office of High Sheriff for 
the county. The Bowyera were for several generations an important family residing at 
Denham. Sir William Bowyer, Bart., who died in 1721-2, erected and endowed a school 
at Denham for the education of the children of the poor inhabitants of that village. 

BRADSHAW, HENRY.— He was Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer ； he married 
Johan, daughter of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. His 
widow married Sir William Periam ； Bhe left an estate, in Halton, to Archbishop Land, to 
be disposed of at his discretion, and he founded with it a fellowship and two scholarships 
in Bftlliol College. There is a mural monnment in Halton Church to the Bradshaw 
family. Henry Bradshaw died in 1558. 

BRAOSE, WILLIAM. 一 He was the issue of a marriage between William de 
BraoBe and Matilda de Clare, and he succeeded to the Mense Manor of Buckingham ； 
he, with his mother, was starved to death in Windsor Castle in 1210 by command of King 
John, as an act of revenge, because bis father had revolted and fled the Kingdom. The 
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next owner of Backingham was John de Braose, who was snniamed Tadody. In order 
to escape the revengeful disposition of his Sovereign, which had destroyed his father and 
grandmother, he was privately brought up in Wales under the care of his ancle Giles, 
Bishop of Hereford ； his death was occasioned by a fall from his horse in the 16th of 
Henry III. ； he married Margaret, daughter of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and settled 
upon her the Manor of Buckingham as her dower. William de Braoee, their grandchild, 
squandered the property. 

BRAY, SIR REGINALD, an English Btatesman, and favourite of Henry VII. 
He was a frank mend to that Sovereign: Is chiefly memorable for having snperintended 
the erection of Henry VII.'b Chapel at Westminster, and for having fiuished that 
of St. George at Windsor. He was the owner of the Manors of Burnham, Hunter- 
combe, and Little Marlow ； also Mentmore, Ledburn, Legraves in Penn, Wing, 
Weston Tunrille, and other places. He was High Steward of Oxford ； is represented as 
a fervent lover of justice, and of bo honourable and independent a disposition that he 
would even admonish the King himself in any point in which the Monarch swerved from 
equity and right. In 1485, being at the battle of Bosworth field, he was there made a 
Banneret, and immediately taken into the Council of the new King, and, in conjunction 
with Archbishop Morton, acted as first Minister of the Crown, being advanced to the 
highest offices, and to the honour of the garter. He died without issue in 1503. 

BEEDON, THE REV. WILLIAM, was Rector of Thornton. He was much 
celebrated as an astrologer, and in the life of the famous Lilly, printed in 1731, he is 
said to have been the most polite person of the age for calculating natiyities. He had 
a share in composing Sir Christopher Heydon's " Judicial Astrology f he died in 1638. 

BRETT, RICHARD, A.M., was descended from a very ancient family in 
Somersetshire, claiming descent from Walter Brito, of the reign of Henry I. The 
literary attainments of Dr. Brett were of the highest order, and his name is recorded 
as " the learned Rector of Qaainton, appointed by King James one of the translators 
of the Bible." There were forty-seyen translators of this edition, and they were 
divided into six companies. Dr. Brett was at this period of Lincoln College ； he 
was highly eminent for his skill in Oriental languages ； also noted for his vigilant care, 
diligent preaching, charity and mnnificence. He was Rector of Qaainton for 42 years. 
He died in 1637, aged 70. There is a mural monument to bis memory in Quainton 
Church, and near the sanctuary rails is, or was, a brown slab over his remains, from 
which has been effaced the following inscription ： 一 

Loe, here he lios that moBt did passe, 
Yet would not be bat where he was* 

BRIANT, JACOB. 一 He resided at Cippenham, in Famham Hoyal, was a native 
of Plymouth, and received his education at Eton, as a scholar on the foundation, and at 
King's College ； he took his degree of A.M, in 1744. He was author of various works 
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on aacient history. His principal work was an analysis of ancient mythology, originally 
printed in 3 vols., 4 to. He obtained great celebrity in his day, and not without justice, 
for he was unquestionably a man of extensive reading ； he died in 1804, aged 89 years ； 
there is a mural tablet to his memory in the chancel of the church of Farnham 
Royal. He was considered one of the most erudite of the eighteenth century, as his 
" Analysis of the Ancient Mythology " evinces. He left his valuable library to King's 
College, Cambridge ； also the sum of £2,000 for propagating the Gospel. 

BLOMFIELD, THE REV. CHARLES, M.A.— He was Rector of. Dunton, to 
which incumbency he was presented in 1811, by George John, Earl Spencer. He was 
afterwards successively made Rector of St. Botolpb, Bishopsgate, London, and advanced 
to the See of London ； some of his family are buried at Dunton. Dr. Blomfield was 
brother of Edward Valentine Blomfield, a diatinguiBbed classical scholar. 

BOSWORTH, JOSEPH, was instituted Vicar of Little Horwood in 1817， 
on the presentation of Mrs. Rebecca Langston. He was D.D k and F.R.S*, an eminent 
Anglo-Saxon scholar and philologist ； was reared for the Church, in which he 
officiated for several years, both in England and Scotland, but his declining health 
forced him to resign. In 1823, he published bis " Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar/' 
which brought him into acquaintance and correspondence with some of the leading 
Anglo-Saxon scholars of the day. In 1838, his " Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language" appeared, of which another edition, in a more compendious form, was 
published in 1848. After that period he occupied himself in translating several Anglo- 
Saxon works, and preparing for publication the Anglo-Saxon and the Gothic Gospels, 
in parallel columns. He is buried at Water Stratford. 

BRIDGEWATER, EARL.— John Egerton, third Earl of Bridgewater, was created 
a Knight of the Bath on the coronation of Charles II., and was one of the Knights of 
the Shire of Bucks in the Parliament of James II， Succeeding to his father's title in 
1686, he joined in placing William and Mary on the throne. They made him one of their 
Privy Council, Lord Lieutenant oi Buckinghamshire, and First Commissioner of Trade ; 
he was also First Commissioner for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
England, and one of the Lords Justices during the King's absence from the realm. 
He died in 1700-1, in his 65th year, much lamented, as "a just and good man, a faithful 
friend and a wise counsellor ノ， He was succeeded by his Bon Scroop, who was created 
Duke of Bridgewater. It was this nobleman who experienced that dreadftd calamity by 
the destruction of Bridgewater House, in Barbican, LondoD, in April, 1687, in which 
conflagration his two sons, Charles, Viscount Brackley, and Thomas perished. 

BRIDGEWATER, FRANCIS EGERTON, DUKE OF.— A nobleman who 
devoted much attention to, and expended large sums in the improvement and extension 
of, canal navigation, which, seconded by the skill of Brindley, his assistant, he effected, 
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and ultimately made a source of profit. The monument, so coDspicaously placed on 
the summit of the Ashridge Hills as to be visible in many places in the Aylesbury 
district and for many miles round, is erected in memory of the Dnke, who was born in 
1736 ； he was the youngest son of Scroop, fourth Earl and first Duke of Bridgewater, 
by Lady Rachel Bassell, daughter of Wriothesley, second Duke of Bedford. On the side 
of the column facing Ashridge House is the following inscription ： ^« 

In honour of 

FBAKOIB, THIRD DUKE OF BRIDOXWATBB! 

Father of Inland Navigation, 
' 1832. 

On a brass plate on the right of the entrance, and inside the erection, is the following 
inscription ： 一 u This column was erected in honour of Francis, third Duke* of Bridge- 
water, who, by devoting the energies of his mind to the accomplishment of the most 
splendid works o; inland navigation, opened a new field to national industry and 
rendered the most important services to the common interests of his country." The 
Duke of Bridgewater, as expressed on the monument, is known as " the father of 
British Inland Navigation." After great trouble and expense he, in 1758-9, obtained 
an Act of Parliament for the construction of a canal from his coal mines at Worsley to 
Manchester, which enabled him to commence the first navigable canal constructed in 
Great Britain in modern times. The Dake was born in 1736, and died 1803. 

BRIERWOOD, ROBERT.— The Brierwood family were the occupiers of Place 
House, Horton. Robert Brierwood, who was of Chester, was eminent in his day, having 
served the office of Mayor of that ancient city three times ； he is buried in St. Wyburgh's 
Abbey there. Edward, his son, evinced superior abilities ； he was elected first Professor 
of Astronomy in Gresham College, London, in 1596. His.nephew, Sir Robert Brierwood, 
succeeded ； he was a zealous Royalist, and was knighted in ； he died in 1654, and 
was succeeded by Thomas, his son, who was the first to reside at Horton. Up to this 
period the family had been in great affluence, but the successors to the property became 
involved in lawsuitB and their wealth was dissipated. Francis,, the second son of 
Thomas, eventually resided in obscure lodgings in London, and afc his death all his fond 
relics were sold by auction ； amongst these was a large chest containing many writings 
and collections of his own life and doings. Unconscious of the literary yalne of this 
chest, it was purchased by a broker, of whom it was subsequently redeemed, and its 
recovery revealed some of the mysteries of the Brierwood family. 

BRINDLEY, JAMES. 一 He was an eminent English mechanic and engineer, to 
whose great zeal and abilities we owe some of the most important of our navigable 
canals. So highly, indeed, did he estimate their importance to a commercial nation, that 3 
being jocularly asked, while under examination before a Committee of the House, for 
what purpose he supposed rivers to have been created, he quite Beriously replied, " To 
feed navigable canals.' 1 His first great work was the canal from Worsley to Manchester, 
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which he executed for the Duke of Bridgewater. He afterwards completed the Grand 
Trunk, Chesterfield, Birmingham, and others. Born 1716 ； died 1772. His connexion 
with Bucks is slight, he merely being the principal adviser of the Duke of Bridgewater. 
The Birmingham Canal is connected with the Grand Junction at Braunstoh, in North- 
amptonshire ； thus a vast extent of water-way is opened up, and by means of branches 
of the latter canal, the North, Mid, and other parts of Buckinghamshire have the 
advantage of water commnnicatiou with most of the important towns in the North of 
the Kingdom. Thus Backinghamshire participates in the advantages derived from the 
ingenuity and skill of James Brindley. 

BROCAS, SIR BERNARD, held the Manor of Chiyery, in Aston Clinton, in 
1339, succeeding to it on the deaths of his elder brothers, Sir John, who was 
-slain by the French near Southampton, and Sir Oliver, who left do surviving issue. Sir 
Bernard was Master of the Buckhounds to. Edward III., and Chamberlain to Anne, 
Qaeen Consort of Richard II. ； he was beheaded on Tower Hill for high treason early 
in the reiga of Henry IV. His son, Sir Bernard Brocas, Kot., was also attainted and 
executed at Cirencester, soon after his father, whereupon the estates were granted by the 
King to Sir William Farendon, Knt., in fee. 

BROKLE, SIK JOHN, was a native of Newport Pagnell ; he removed to London, 
where he Tose to distinguished honours. In the 4th of Henry VL (1424) he was one 
of the Sheriffs of London, and in the year 1484 he served the high office of Lord Major 
of that city. 

BROOKS, CHARLES SHIRLEY.— He was bom at Brill in 1816; was about 
the last survivor of the original band of Puncliites. Thackeray, Lemon, Jerrold, 
Mayhew, Hood, and others were all gone, leaving Shirley Brooks to conduct the London 
Charivari, at the head of a little band of humorists of a younger generation. Under his 
management there was no appreciable falling-ofP in the sprightly pages of the doyen 
among our comic periodicals. Shirley Brooks had been really numbered among those 
who had taken to literature originally by the merest after-thought. - Intended at the 
onset for the law, as a legal student he passed with more than nsual success through the 
preliminary examinations before the Council of the Incorporated Law Society in 
Chancery Lane ； he eventually followed the bent of his own inclinations. During fire 
sessions Shirley Brooks summarized the debates in the gallery of the House of Commons 
for the Morning Chronicle. As travelling commissioner for the same organ in Russia, 
Syria, and Egypt, he wrote a series of letters on the rights of labour and the condition 
of the poor in those countries ； some of them were afterwards collected together under 
the title of " llussians of the South," and published by Messrs. Longmans as the 
fifty-third part of the " Traveller's Library/' Tn 1858 he issued from the press, in 
twelve monthly instalments, beginning in January and ending in December, his serial 
tale of " The Gordian Knot," illustrated by Tenniel. Three years afterwards he penned 
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his kindred fiction of " The Silver Cord," and between 1866 and 1868 completed, in 
seventeen monthly nnmbers, bis latest romance of every day life, called u Sooner or 
Later." Besides editing Punch, Brooks wrote to the last, as he had done for many years 
past, the column of weekly gossip in the Illustrated London News, Exceedingly genial 
in his nature, and, as Dr. Johnson would have pronounced him, a thoroughly clnbable 
man, his death was lamented by a large circle of friends, to whom bis cordial temperament 
had for years endeared him, and whom his overflowing wit and bonhommie had never 
failed to enliven. Shirley Brooks passed away quite tranquilly, being indeed till within 
an hour of his death persuaded that he was recovering. He died in 1874, and was 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

BROWN, LAUNCELOT, an eminent landscape gardener, whose great merit 
consisted in imitating nature, and abandoning the stiff and clipped formality so 
universally prevalent at his time in the pleasure grounds of our nobility. From his 
constant use of the phrase " this spot has great capabilities," he was called Capability 
Brown. Born 1715. He was much employed in the gardens and grounds of Stowe and 
Hartwell. At the latter place, under his regime, came down the yew arcades, the avenue 
in front of the terraces was destroyed, the canal filled up, the long walks were upheaved, and 
the statues transported to other and more remote stations in the gronnds y and in a short 
time nothing remained but the mansion. Brown was engaged at Place House, Horton ； 
he by his ingenuity embellished nearly all the fancy gardens in England, and to him we 
are indebted for the extinction of the stiff Dutch style introduced by King William III. 
Brown displayed a more cultivated taste, and one which commanded the admiration of 
native and foreign horticnltorisls. He entered the service of Lord Gobham at Stowe as 
a boy, in 1737, and was employed in the gardens there until 1750 ； he had no share, as 
is generally supposed, in any of the improvements in these gardens, they having been 
completed before he went to Stowe. The good taste he evinced whilst in the employment 
of the Duke of Grafton, to whom he was recommended by Lord Cobham, laid the 
foundation of his future fame and fortune. He died in 1782 — 3. 

BROWN, THE REV. HUGH STOWELL, of Liverpool— He was one of the 
most prominent ministers in the Baptist denomination. He was bom at Douglas, Isle 
of Man, in 1823, being the son of a clergyman of the Established Church. After Borne 
years of home tuition he was sent to the Douglas Grammar School, where be remained 
until he was 15. He then came to England to learn land surveying, bat changed his 
purpose, and adopted the profession of an engineer, and resided at Wolverton. For some 
time he drove a locomotive engine on the London and North-Western Railway. It is 
stated that after a bard day's work he would spend four or five hoars in study, and his 
first Greek exercises were inscribed with a piece of chalk inside the firebox of a 
locomotive engine. Mr. Brown was a man of very original powers, and of strong 
determination and tenacity of purpose. At one time he resolved to become a clergyman 
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of the Church of England, and with that object entered himself at King William's 
College, Castletown; but in consequence of a change of views on certain points of doctrine 
he joined the Baptist denomination. Though snccessfal in the pulpit, his chief reputa- 
tion was that of a lecturer. His orations were very popular, and attracted crowds of 
listeners in all the towns in which he appeared. He delivered three notable lectures on 
" The Battle of Life," " Hogarth and his Pictures," and " Manliness/' before the London 
Young Men's Christian Association, and they were subsequently re-delivered with much 
success in the country. In 1870 Mr. Brown published his " Lectures to Working Men," 
and " Ancient Maxims for Modern Times." Some years before, he had issued three 
series of lectures to the men of Liverpool, The deceased was an ardent temperance 
advocate. As a Liberal he also took aa actiye part in politics. He died in February, 
1886. 

BROWNE, MOSES, was in early life a tutor, but became, by his unaided efforts, 
& clergyman of the Church of England; in 1758 he was preferred to the vicarage of 
Olney, He was author of " Piscatory Eclogues," " Sunday Thoughts," and other works. He 
was destitute of academical education, being first designed for a mechanical employment. 
A collection of his poems was published in 1789 ； he had previously distinguished himself 
by the production of dramatic compositions ； he died in 1787, at Morden College, Black- 
heath, of which he was Chaplain. He was a great lover of angling, and published an 
edition of " Walton's Angler." 

BROWNLOW, EARL.— John William Brownlow Cust, of Asbridge, third Earl 
Brownlow, succeeded bis grandfather in 1853, and assumed the name of Egerton, 
as heir to the great Bridgewater estates. He died immarried in 1867, and was succeeded 
by his brother. The family of Oust was originally seated in Yorkshire, but removed 
thence to Lincolnshire. Bichard Cnst represented the county of Lincoln in 1653, bnt 
was expelled by Cromwell ； he was created a baronet after the restoration ； he married 
Beatrice Purey ； died in 1709， and was succeeded by his grandson. Sir Richard, who 
married Ann, sole heiress of John Brownlow, Viscount Tyrconnel, who was succeeded by 
his son John, who iDherited the estate of his uncle, the Visconnt Tyrconnel ； this 
gentleman was M.P. for Grantham, was elected to the Speaker's chair in 1761, and sworn 
one of the Privy Council in 1768 ； he left an only son, who, in consideration of his 
father's public serrices, was elevated to the peerage in 1776, as Baron Brownlow. This 
first Earl died in 1807, and was succeeded by bis son John, who had three wives ； this 
nobleman was Lord-Lientenant 9 Gustos Botulorum, and Vice- Admiral of Lincolnshire, 
and Recorder of Boston. He died in 1858, and was snoceeded by his grandson. 

BRUDENELL, EDMUND, of Amersham, was Clerk to the Parliament in the 
reign of Edward III., Attorney to Bichard II., and Coroner of England ； he held the 
Manor of Newbury, in Stoke Manderille, He died in 1425, and bequeathed 10 marks 
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out of the said Manor, for a chaplain to pray for his soul and the soul of his wife Alice 
for 30 years ； he also bequeathed to the poor of the parish of Stoke 40s. His brother 
Henry, Lord of Shardeloes, bequeathed Oldbury Manor and other properties to Robert 
Brudenell, the ancestor of the • Brudenells of Stoke MandeVUle. • Oldbury Manor and 
Newbury Manor at Stoke are not now to be distinguished. 

BRUDENEL, EDMUND.— He was Lord of Raans, in Amersham, and Oldbury 
Manor, in Stoke Mandeville, was a Knight of the Shire of Bocks in 1403 ； he died in 
1469. In his will he left £40 to the reparation of the highways to Aylesbury and 
Wendover, towards which Bum he directs that his gold cup, his two silver basins, and his 
great piece of gilt plate, with the cover, be sent to the Tower of London to be meltea aown. 
H is son Dru, or Drugo, served the office of High Sheriff of Berks and Oxon, also of Beds 
and Backs, the latter in 1474. Dru died in 1479. Oldbury Manor, in Stoke, continued 
in the Brudenell family until the year 1630, when Edward Brudenell, a successor, 
disposed of it to Thomas Harborne, of Aylesbury, gentleman. 

BRUDENELL, ROBERT.— He was a lineal descendant of an ancient Oxfordshire 
family as early as the reign of Henry III., and of which Edmund Brudenell, Attorney 
General to Richard II., was a member. He was second son of Edward Brudenell, of 
Amersham, where he had large possessions by his second wife. He was called to the 
Coif in 1504, and appointed King's Serjeant in 1505 ； in 1507, he was raised to a 
judicial seat in the King's Bench. In 1521, he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, where he presided until his death in 1531. 8ir Robert's only daughter 
married Richard Waller, of Speldhurst, in Kent, a direct ancestor of Waller the poet ； 
this marriage brought the Wallers into Buckinghamshire ； it was this Richard who took 
the Duke of Orleans prisoner at the battle of Agincqurt, in 1415. The Elizabethan 
Mouument in Stoke Mandeville old Church is to the memory of the great grandchildren of 
this Sir Robert Brudenell. The Brudenells are the ancestors of the Earls of Cardigan. 

BRUNEL, SIR ISAMBARD KINGDOM, Knight, was son of Sir Mark J. 
Brunei, Knight ； he was educated at Caen, in France, and commenced the study of 
civil engineering under his father. He has left his memorial in Backinghamshire by 
the construction of the Great Western Railway, to which he was appointed engineer in 
the year 1833 ； all the tunnels and works connected with that line of railway and its 
branches were constructed under his direction. He was the resident engineer of the 
Thames Tunnel, and also superintended the erection of many bridges in different 
parts of the country ； the old Hungerford Suspension Bridge across the Thames was one 
of his productions ； it had a wider span than any other similar structure then in England ； 
it is now removed. The bridge on the Cornish railway, which crosses the Tamar, was 
built from the designs of Brunei ； it is one of the greatest undertakings of its kind in 
the world; this bridge was opened in 1859 by Prince Albert, after whom it was named. 
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Brunei was the designer and civil engineer of several immense steam vessels, amongst 
others the Great Western, which was the first steam-ship built to cross the Atlantic, also 
the Great Britain, and that huge iron-built ship, the Great Eastern ； he died in the 
year 1859. 

BRYAN, THOMAS.— He studied the law in Gray's Inn, in 1456, and was called 
to the degree of the Coif in Michaelmas, 1463 ； was raised to the head of the Common 
Pleas in 1471, and knighted in 1475. He had grants made him by King Richard III., 
and amongst others, the Manor of CalvertoD, near Stony Stratford. He was made Chief 
Justice on the accession of Henry YII. ； he died in 1500, and was buried in the Church 
of Ashridge, in accordance with his will. 

BRYDGES, THE HON. AND REV. HENRY, was instituted Rector of 
Amersbam in 1721, to which living he was presented by Montague Drake, Esq. He was 
second son of James Lord Chandos ； he received his education at Westminster, and was 
elected at Christ's Church, Oxon, in 1691, A.M. 1698, B. and D.D. 1711. He held other 
benefices in addition to Ameraham. In 1705, he was Proctor in Convocation for the 
Diocese of Gloucester, and, in 17】 3, Vice-Prolocutor. He was appointed Chaplain to 
the King, which office he resigDed in 1718, and was promoted by Bishop Atterbury to 
the Archdeaconry and Prebend of Rochester in 1720. He was also Prebendary of 
Reculverland in St. Paul's, London, and elected visitor of Balliol College, Oxon, in 1723 ； 
he died in 1728. 

BUCKINGHAM, EARL OF. —Thomas of Woodstock, sixth son of Edward III., 
and Constable of England, was created Earl of Backingham at the coronation of his cousin 
Richard II., in 1377. He married Alianore, one of the daughters and heiresses of 
Humphrey de Bohnn, Earl of Hereford and Essex. He obtained a grant of 】,000 marks 
from the Exchequer and £20 per annum out of the county of Buckingham, with a new 
patent as Constable. In 1879, he commanded an expedition into France, and, in 1385, 
was created Duke of Gloucester, with nnusnal pomp, a circle or coronet of gold being 
placed on his head. He was also appointed Justice of Chester and North Wales. 
The King conceiving some jealousy respecting him, he was seized and suddenly carried 
into France, and put to death in 18^8. Alianore died a widow in 1399, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, leaving a son sixteen years of age ； this son, whose name was 
Humphrey Plantagenet, survived his father but three years ； he died of the plague at 
the age of 18 years; he held the title of Earl of Buckingham ； the Manor of Long 
Crendon descended to him through his mother, and passed to his shter Anne. 

BUCKINGHAM, HUMPHREY, DUKE OR— Humphrey StaflTord, son of Edmund, 
Earl Stafford, slain at Shrewsbury, was, in 1445, created Duke of Buckingham by Henry 
VI" with precedence of all dukes whatever in England and France, excepting those of 
the Royal blood ； whereupon great disputes arose between the new Duke and Henry 
Beanchamp, who had been made Dnke of Warwick, with similar privilege of 
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precedence ； he married-Ann, daughter of the Earl of Westmoreland. He was slain at 
the battle of Northampton, 1460， fighting on the King's side. He poftsessed manorg in 
Buckingham, Little Brickhill, Newton Blossomville, Clifton Reynea. Policot, and 
Amersham ； also lands in Ludgerahall, Chilton, and Oakley, and various properties in 
other counties, most of which descended to his grandson. 

BUCKINGHAM, DUKE OF. — Henry Stafford was grandson and successor to 
Duke Humphrey ； he was Lord High Steward at the coronation of Richard III., and a 
very zealous adherent to that monarch, being one of his chief confidants before he 
attained the sovereignty. He married Catherine, daughter of Richard Widville, Earl 
Rivers. The Duke's show of attachment to the usurper was soon followed by perfidy, 
and he joined those who were desirous to unite the Houses of York and Lancaster by 
placing Henry, Earl of Richmond, on the throne. The Dake was betrayed by a servant, 
and, without arraigament or trial, was beheaded at Salisbury in 1483. 

BUCKINGHAM, EDWARD, DUKE OF.— Edward Stafford, son of Duke 
Henry, was restored to all the honours and possessions of his father by King 
Henry VII. ； he inherited the misfortunes as well as the ambition of his family, 
was attainted of high treason, trisd, convicted, and beheaded on Tower Hill in 1521, 
and his lands were confiscated. It is said that the King had conceived a hatred of this 
Dake, for haying made use of violent and indiscreet expressions. The proud nobleman 
disdained to ask for his life. The principal witness against him was Charles ^nevet, a 
discharged servant. After his death the title of Duke of Buckingham remained in 
abeyance for many years, and the Manors of Buckingham and Boorton were escheated. 

BUCKINGHAM, DUKE OF. — George Villiers, .Dake of Buckingham^ was son 
of Sir George Villiers, of Brooksby, Leicestershire, where he was born in 1592. He 
became snch a special favourite of King James I. that he was advanced, in an examplary 
manner, to the highest rank of nobility, and to the most important offices in the 
Kingdom. About the year 1613, he was introduced to Court, and the King made him 
his cup-bearer, and even condescended to become his schoolmaster. He was appointed 
Gentleman of the Bed Chamber, and was still advanced, with unexampled rapidity, to 
the highest ranks in the peerage. In the beginning of his career, the King gratified 
his yanity with the titles of Viscount Villiers and Baron of Bletchley, Backs, in which 
parish he possessed an estate, as well as another in Whaddon. He had become so 
important a personage, that among his other preferments he was invested with the 
authority to diflpose of almost every office in Church and State ； he was appointed 
Master of the King's Horse and Lord High Admiral of England. In 1616, he was 
created Earl of Buckingham ； in 1617, Marquess of Buckingham ； and lastly, in 1623, 
Duke of Buckingham. He was young, handsome, and accomplished, and, whether paid 
to Mb merit or not, good fortune was showered down upon him. He was sent with 
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Prince Charles to negotiate a marriage with the Infanta of Spain, a circnmBtance which 
tended greatly to bring him into disrespect. The commonalty and parliament now 
began to evince great dissatisfaction at his general conduct ； votes and remoDstrances 
were passed against him, and he became generally unpopular. He was entrusted with 
the command of an expedition fitted out for the relief of Sochelle, but he applied the 
forces to a different service, and lost the greater part of them in an unfortunate descent 
upon the Isle of Rh6. He had now passed the zenith of ms fortune, and the remainder 
of his history is short and sad. Haying planned another expedition, and going to 
Portsmonth to take upon himself the command of it, he was assassinated by John Felton, 
a lieutenant in the army, on the 23rd AnguBt, 1628. He founded Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, firet called Buckingham Hall. 

BUCKINGHAM, DUKE OF.— George Villiers succeeded to this title on the 
death of his father. He was educated at Camondge ； he faithfully served the King 
throughout the whole of the Civil War. When the Royal cause was nearly ruined, and 
Charles II. driven into Scotland, the Duke of Buckingham attended him thither, after 
retreating from the battle of Worcester, whence he had the good fortune to escape. He 
had been General of the Horse there, under the Earl of Holland. At the Restoration 
he recovered part of his estates, which had been confiscated by the Parliament. He also 
was appointed to several offices of trust and honour ； bat such were bis restless disposition 
and dissolate habits, that he soon lost the confidence of the King, and made a wreck of 
his property. He gave himself up, says Burnet, " to a monstrous course of studied 
imisoraliUe8." His natural abilities, however, were considerable, and his wit and humour 
made him the life and admiration of the Court of Charles. He was charged with joining in 
some plot against the King, and therefore lost his position. His inbrigaes with the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, who before marriage was Ann Maria Bradenell, daughter of Robert, Earl 
of Cardigan, led to a duel between Villiers and the Earl of Shrewsbury in 1667-8. The 
Earl died of his wounds received in the duel some time after. It is said that during the 
fight the Countess held her lover's horse in the dress of a page. In 1676, the Dake 
was sent to the Tower with the Earls of Salisbury and Shaftesbury and Lord Wharton, 
by order of the House of Lords, for refusing to retract a speech concerning the dissolution 
of Parliament ； he was discharged on petition to the King. In 1680, he joined the 
Earl of Shaftesbury in a violent opposition to the measures of the Court. Failing in 
health he retired into the country ； he died in April, 1687, at the house of a tenant, next 
door to the King's Head public-house at Kirby Moorside, in Yorkshire, after three days' 
illness ； his burial is thus recorded in the parish register 一 " April 17th, Georges Villus, 
Lord dooke of bookingham •" " Of his personal character," it is remarked, "it is impossible 
to say anythiDg in vindication, although his severest enemies acknowledge him to have 
possessed great vivacity and quickness of perception, admirably adapted to the purpose of 
ridicule; yet his warmest advocates have never attributed to him a single redeeming rirtue. 
His generosity was profuseness^ his wit malevolence, and the gratincation of his passion 
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his sole aim through life. As he had lived a profligate, he died a beggar ； and as he had 
raised no Mends in 】 ば e, he found none to lament his death." Of the Duke's dissolute 
habits and his anprincipled character, of his self-sacnnced health, and his ruined 
fortune, it is scarcely possible to speak too strongly. His property did not realize 
sufficient to pay his debts afc his death, and dying issueless, his titles, which had been 
undeservedly conferred on his father and only disgraced by himself, became extinct. 
He married Mary, daughter and heiress of Lord Fairfax, the Parliamentary General, 
whom he deserted whilst hvmg and left without a memento at his death. Cliefden 
House, distinguished by the natural beauties of its situation and the fame of many 
illustrious persona who have resided there, was originally planned by Villiers, who 
expended very 】arge sums of money, and evinced great taste in decorating this highly- 
favoured spot. The choicest productions of foreign countrieB were lavishly imported, to 
form its distinguishing features ； of these some of the terraces, alcoves and walks 
still remain, and evince the popular style of the age in which they were executed. It 
was here he carried od hiB gallantries with the notorious Countess of Shrewsbury. A 
classical renown was conferred on Cliefden by Pope, who immortalised " CI ief den's Proud 
Alcove," and by Thompson, who composed his " Masque of Liberty" for representation 
whilst this was the abode of FredencK Prince of Wales, father of George III., and it was 
here that the air, " Sule Britannia," composed by Dr. Arne, was first played. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, DUKE OF.— John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire 
and Normandy, was bom in 1649 ； he served in the Fleet in the Dutch war, led a 
campaign in France, and had the command of the Fleet sent to defend Tangier ； he was 
a great favourite of Charles II. The Duke has been called " one of the most beautiful 
prose writers and greatest poets of his age." It is certain that his prose has nothing 
extraordinary in it, and his poetry is indifferent, and both have fallen into total neglect ； 
they are published in two large quarto volumes. He was descended from Lord Sheffield ； 
he had great bravery, and understood Court etiquette. Though attached to the HouBe 
of Stnart, and their principles, he maintained a dignity of honour, on some points, 
independent of all connexions, for he ridiculed King James's religion, and warmly 
took part against the Tory Ministry. Buckingham House, in St. James's Park, since 
converted into a Royal residence, was originally built for him ； thus its present name. 
He died in 1720, aged 71 years. Edmund, his son, who succeeded him, died in 1735, 
leaving no issue, and the title became extinct. 

BUCKINGHAM, MARQUIS OF.— The Grenville family is of Norwegian origin, 
and, according to Collins's Peerage, the Granvilles, Earls of Bath, and Grenvilles of 
Buckinghamshire sprang from the same stock, of which Bigot, first Dake of Normandy, 
is reputed the common ancestor. Eollo, surnamed Bygot, first Duke of Normandy, was 
the son of Rognwald, a Norwegian Jarl, by Hilda, daughter of Harolst, and is said to 
have taken the name of Robert at his baptism. He died, according to Borne authorities, 
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about A.D. 922， having had two wives 5 first, Papia, daughter of Berengar, Count 
of Bayeaux, and, secondly, Gisella, or Gilette, daughter of Charles the Simple, King 
of France. From the issue of his firat marriage, the De Grenville who, popularly 
speaking, "came in with the Conqueror,, ， derived his descent. The name of Grenville 
is said to have been taken from a Lordship in Normandy. It is recorded that Richard 
de Greville, or Grenyille, accompanied his elder brother, Robert Fitz-Hamon^ Earl of 
Carboile, into Wales, assisted in the conquest of Glamorganshire, and was rewarded with 
the Lordship and Castle of Neath, where he founded an Abbey. On the death of his 
brother, without issue male, he is represented to have succeeded to the Earldom, and 
was styled Earl of Carboile, Thorigny, and Grenville. From one of his sons issned that 
branch which has flourished in Bucks. Sir Eustace de Grenville had a grant of lands 
in Wotton and Hame-jnxta-Brehul in 1273. William de Grenville was Sheriff of Oxon 
and Backs in 1289. At that period a member of the Grenville family was Lord of 
Chilton, and resided there. The Manor of Wotton came into the possession of the 
family in the reign of King Edward III., and subsequently they increased their estate 
(which was called Grenville's Manor) by the purchase of two other manors in Wotton^ 
called BurwelVs Manor and the Manor of Hame, or Ham. Richard Grenville, Esq" 
died in 1519, posseRsed of these Manors. His son and successor, Edward Grenville, Esq" 
was Sheriff of Backs and Beds in 1527, and by his will, proved in 1536, he bequeathed 
his soul to God, the Blessed Mother, and all the company of Heaven, and directed his 
body to be buried within his chapel at Wotton. Richard Grenville, Esq., of Wotton, 
was Sheriff of Bucks in 1642, and in the two following years he commanded a troop of 
horse in the Parliamentary army. In 1654, 1655, and 1658, he was one of the Knights 
of the Shire for Bucks. Richard, his son and successor, who waa Sheriff of that county 
in 1671, married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Peter Temple, Enight, and his bod, named 
also Richard, married Hester, second daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Temple, Knt. 
and Bart., of Stowe, and who, in 1718, was created Viaoount and Baron Oobham, of 
Cobham, in Kent, with remainder to the heirs of his body, and in default the title and 
dignity of YisconnteBB and Baroness Cobham to descend to the said Hester Grenville 
and her heirs male, and in default to Dame Christian Lyttleton, another sister, and her 
heirs. Richard Grenville, Esq., died in 1727, leaving Hester, his wife, surviving, and 
at her father's death she became possessed of the before*mentioned titles and the estates 
of her ancestors ； in 1749 (23 George II り, she was further advanced to the dignity of 
Countess Temple, and, in remainder, the title of Earl Temple to her heirs male. This 
lady died at Wotton in 1754, and was succeeded by her eldest sod, Bichard Grenville, 
Esq., who became Earl Temple and Viscoant and Baron Temple. This nobleman died 
iu 1779. The Grenvilles made Stowe their chief seat, and Wotton became the residence 
of the junior branch of the family/ George Grenville-Nugent-Temple, Marqnis of 
Buckingham, the second son of George Grenville, Esq., M.P. for Buckingham, 1741, was 
born in 1753, and was, yery early in life, made one of the Tellers of the Exchequer. In 
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1779, he was created Earl Temple, Viscount and Baron Cobham, and, in 1780, took the 
name and arms of Nugent and Temple by Royal sign manual ； he was Lord Lieutenant 
and Costos Rotnloram of the county of Backs, in 1782 ； Lord Lieutenant and General 
Governor of Ireland in the same year ； also K.G. and Privy Counsellor. He was Grand 
Master of the Order of SL Patrick in 1783, and principal Secretary of State ； was 
created by patent Marquis of Buckingham in 1784, and, for the second time, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1787, which office he resigned in 1789. He married Mary, 
daughter of Robert Earl Nugent, and left issue Richard, subsequently Duke of 
Buckingham, George, afterwards known as Lord Nugent, and one daughter, Mary, who 
married Lord Arundel of Wardour. He died in 1813, and is buried at Wotton. His 
Lordship was possessed of great public spirit ； he was the promoter and principal patron 
in the formation of the Grand Junction Canal, and his family arms are coDseqnentlj 
incorporated on the Common Seal of that Company. At the first general meeting of the 
Company, held on the 1st June, 1793, it was resolved UDanimously 一 " That the thanks 
of this meeting be given to the Most Noble the Marquis of Buckingham, as the projector 
and patron of this benencial undertaking, and thafc for the more effectual recording his 
Lordship's zeal for the general good, permission be requested of him for this Company 
to incorporate his Lordship's family arms on their Common Seal." This canal was 
projected in 1792 ; the Act of Parliament for its construction was obtained in the year 
1793, and the works were immediately put in hand. It commences at Brannstone, in 
Northamptonshire, and extends to the River Thames at Brentford, a distance of about 
140 miles, and it opens up a communication between the various canals of the Midland, 
North- Western, and Northern counties, and by it access is obtained to Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Nottingham, Leicester, the salt mines of Cheshire, and the 
various iron and other works of Staffordshire, in short, most of the manofacturiiag aod 
trading towns of the interior of the nation ； ifc contribates greatly to the prosperity of 
the towns and neighbourhood through which it passes. Subsequently branches were made 
to Aylesbury, Backingham, and Wendover, and other towns in the district. In the 
present day we are not in a position fully to appreciate the ad?antages formerly derived 
from canals, their nsefnlDess having been to so great an extent superseded by the 
introduction of the railway system. 

BUCKINGHAM, MARY MARCHIONESS OP.— She was wife of George, 
Marquis of Buckingham, and in her own right was Baroness Nugent, of Carlanstowii, 
Ireland. On the benevolence of this amiable lady, the following burst of elegant 
panegyric was appended to a discourse preached in the Parish Church of Winchester by 
Dean Rennell ： 一 " Concerning this most excellent personage, it is difficult to speak ； but 
to those who hare erer witnessed her condescending goodness it is more difficult to be 
silent. I cannot refrain from observing, that her whole conduct, and every action of her 
life, demonstrates to those of high rank and great opulence what awful talents are 
committed to their charge, and how conducive to real happiness both these may be 
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rendered, by directing the one to the furtherance of virtue and piety, and the other to a 
course of active and sympathetic benevolence. When the Marchioness of Backingham 
ceases to reside in this city (Winchester) every lover of religion, and every child of 
sorrow and calamity, will follow her with tears and benedictions." She died in 1812, 
aged 54 years. 

BUCKINGHAM, DUKE OF.— Richard Grenville-Nugent-Chandos-Temple, second 
Marquis of Buckingham, third Earl Temple, third Earl Nugent, Viscount and 
Baron Cobham, was bom in 1776. He married Anne Eliza, only child of the 
last Lord Ghandos ； took the name of Chandos in 1796 ； was M.P. for the 
county of Bucks 1797, 1802， 】807, and 1812; Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county on the death of his father in 1813 ； in 1822, he was created Duke of 
Buckingham and Ghandos, Marquis of Chandos, and K.6. He was a nobleman of 
great abilities, both as a scholar and politician, and a most munificent patron of literature 
and the fine arts. As a politician he for the most part supported Conservative principles; 
in early life he was both an eloquent and frequent speaker, but for some years previous 
to hig death he was so much afflicted with gout as to be compelled to remain in 
retirement, mostly at Stowe House, where he found consolation under his suffering 
in the exercise of a literary and scientific taste, in which few men of his time excelled 
him. He was a great patron of the agricultural interest, aod hia numerous tenantry, and 
especially the poorer amongst them, at his death lost a sincere friend. Ot the extent of 
his patronage of the fine arts some idea may be formed from the fact that the sale of a 
part only of his vast collection of fine and rare engravings lasted thirty days. He died 
in 1839. 

The Chandos family is descended from Sir Simon de Brugge, who was Lord of the 
Manor of Brugge-npon-Wye, Herefordshire, in the reigtl of Henry III. He was a 
partizan of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, in his rebellion against that Monarch, 
and by. these means incurred a forfeiture of his Manor. This Sir Simon de Brugge was 
the direct ancestor of Sir John Brydges, first Lord Chandos, eldest son of Sir Giles 
Brydges, Bart. Sir John Brydges accompanied Henry VIII. to France in 1531, and 
was present at the memorable rout of Guinegaste, called by historians " The Battle of 
Spurs," from the swiftness of the French in running away. In this action he behaved 
bo valiantly, that he received the honour of knighthood on the field. In 1544, having 
accompanied his Sovereign to France, he was made Deputy-Governor of Boulogne, on the 
redaction of that place, and subseqaentlj, when the town was besieged by the French, he 
made so gallant a defence that the siege was raised. He was continued in the same post 
by Edward VI., and, at the death of that monarch, assisted Queen Mary against those 
who had usurped the Government, for which services she committed to him the charge 
of the Tower, and gave him likewise a grant of the Castle and Manor of Sudeley in 
Oloucesterehire. On the 5th of April, 1554, he was created Baron Chandos of Sudeley, 
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and died 4bh March, 1557. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edmond, Lord Grey of 
Wilton, by whom he had issue six sons and three daughters. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Edmond, who was elected K.G. in the reign of Elizabeth ； he is stated to 
have been " a generous friend, a noble housekeeper, and a bouotifal master, and had 
many geDtlemen bis retainers and Bervants." Giles, third Lord Chandos, left two 
daughters, the yoanger of whom married Francis, Lord Russell, afterwards Earl of Bedford; 
by this alliance the Bedford family obtained the Covent Garden and other London pro- 
perties. George, Lord Ghandos, a deBcendant, was one of the most zealous sapportera of 
Charles I. ； he lost three horses in the battle of Newbury, where he fought gallantly. In 
1652, he killed Colonel Hampton in a duel, was, with Lord Arnndel de Wardour, tried 
for manslaughter, and imprisoned for a long time. In 1719 the family attained a 
Dukedom. Anne Eliza Brydges, daughter of the last Duke of Ghandos, married the 
Duke of Buckingham, then Earl Temple, in 1796. The Dake of Chandos died in 
1789, and left no male issue. 

BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, ANNE ELIZA, DUCHESS OF.— She was 
daughter and heiress of the last Duke of Chandos, and was born in 1779. Throughout 
life, this amiable and accomplished woman displayed those traits of character which shed 
the brightest lustre on exalted rank, and hallow the memory of their possessors. She 
was boundless in her charities ； pious, affectionate, and sincere ； withdrawing firom the 
" pomps and vanities" of the world, to indulge in the secret charms of retirement, where 
she could encourage the deserving, reform the erring, and minister to the necessities of 
the distressed. She died at Stowe, May 16, 1836, aged 56, and her remains were interred 
at Ayington, a quiet and secluded village, near Winchester, 一 a spot endeared to her by 
early recollections (Avington House being the Beat of the Chandos family), and where 
she had ever liberally exercised those virtues which are here briefly, and too feebly 
recorded. The issue or her marriage with the Duke of Buckingham was an only son, 
who succeeded to the title as second Duke of Backingham and Chandos on the death 
of his father in 1839. 

BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, RICHARD, DUKE OP.— The Most Hon. 
Richard Plantagenet Temple Nugent Brydges ChandoB Grenville, Dake of Backingham 
and Chandos (1822), Marquis of Backingham (1784), Marquis of Chandos and Earl 
Temple of Six)we (1822), Earl Temple (1749), Viscount and Baron Cobham (1718), in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom, and Earl Nugent in the peerage of Ireland, K.C., 
Q.C.H., P.O., LL.D., F.S.A., Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Bucks, and 
Colonel of the Bucks Yeomanry, was born February 11， 1797, and was the only son of 
Rickard, second Marquis and first Duke of Buckingham. He was of Royal descent, 
through his mother ； she being the only child of the last Dake of Chandos, was the 
representative of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, by Mary Queen Dowager of France, 
daughter of Henry VII. He was educated at Eton and Oxford. By his wife 
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Mary, youngest daughter of John Campbell, Marquis of Breadalbane, whom he 
married May 18, 1819, he left issue one daughter and one son 一 Lady Anne Eliza 
Mary Grenville, born February 7, 1820, and who married, Jane 9, 1846, Mr. 
William Henry Powell Gore Langton, M.P. for Mid-Somersefc } and Richard Plantagenet 
Campbell, third Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, born September 10, 1823. The 
Duke, as Marquis of Chandos, commenced his parliamentary career with protestations 
against the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill, which was then as a cloud no bigger than 
a man's hand, jast seen rising out of the sea of Irish troubles. In 1828, on the order of 
the day for bringing up the resolution with regard to a provision for the late Mr. 
Canning's family, Lord Chandos protested against the grant, to mark his disapprobation 
of that Minister's principles. Sir Thomas Acland, one of the most honoured of the Tory 
party, quietly expressed his regret at any such opposition, and Lord Palmerston observed 
that " Mr. Canning's name would be venerated long after his detractors had been con- 
signed to oblivion." In 1829 the Marquis presented imiumerable petitions against the 
Roman Catholic claims. On the introduction of the Reform Bill, Lord Chandos took a 
vehement part in opposition. He spoke often, but not at yery great length. During 
the passage of the second Reform Bill through Committee, he, aided by Mr. Hume 
and the ultra party, carried by a majority of 84 against Ministers the clause, known as 
the Chandos Clause, giving to the tenants-at-will of £50 rental the right of voting for 
counties . Lord Althorp vainly objected on the score of the dependence of these tenants 
on their landlords, which would necessitate the ballot 一 for which reason, probably, Hume 
thought it the more beneficial. Except upon these two great topic ち he did not take any 
active part in the debates of the House of Commons. On the death of his father, 
he took his seat in the House of Lords. The Duke, in 1841, accepted office under 
Sir Robert Peel as Lord Privy Seal (an appointment not generally popular in the country, 
though circumstances made it unavoidable), and was sworn of the Privy Council. Early 
in 1842, however, when it was proposed to insert in the Queen's speech at the opening of 
the session a paragraph relating to the state of the laws aifecting the importation of corn, 
' the Duke promptly retired from so reforming a Cabinet, but, when taunted by Earl 
Fitzwilliam in the House of Lords, boldly avowed that he would not and could not change 
his views on the corn laws, and, as an honesfe man, he had withdrawn from the Ministry, 
though he should afford them a cordial support on other points. In this year he received 
the honour of the Garter, and was created honorary LL.D. at Cambridge. In 1845, Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria paid a viBit to Stowe, in all the grandeur of a Boyal progress, 
when the palatial residence of the Duke blazed in great magnificence. Few thought the 
decadence of this palmy estate was bo near at hand, yet in the short space of three years 
another potentate reigned supreme at Stowe ； this was Mr. Manson, of the firm of 
Christie and Manson, and the ancestral halls of the Dukes of Buckingham were 
now invaded, and their contents desecrated by the introduction of the hammer of these far- 
famed London auctioneers. There are few spectacles more saddening to a generous mind 
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than the downfall of a great house. The loftier the station the more overwhelming the 
prostration when the day of tribulation arrives ； inasmuch as the obloquy with which 
the world at large too often visits the errors of the great in their adrersitj is proportioned 
rather to the height from which they have descended than to the circumstances that may 
have occasioned their fall. In 1848, the household gods of Sbowe House, the accumu- 
lation of ages, were scattered to the four winds of heaven. ' Those public and private 
testimonies of the estimation in which the family had been held generation after genera- 
tion were bo widely distributed as never again to be reunited. The collection of objects 
of art and vertu at Stowe was considered to have been one of the most magnificent and 
extensive ever formed in this country. In Majolica or RafPaelle ware, and in Dresden 
and Oriental China, it was peculiarly rich, whilst in wrought silver, including many ex- 
quisite specimens of the cinque cento age, it contained a larger proportion than is to be 
found in any private or perhaps Royal residence in the Kingdom. The collection of 
pictures was of a less important character ； still, amongst the portraits were some fine 
speciments of Holbein, Vandyck, Zacchero, Lily, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other 
eminent artists. The marbles and bronzes, although several of them were antique and 
by wel レ known sculptors, did not make prices at all approaching their value ； indeed, 
taking the sale all through, it con id not be considered a great success. The catalogue 
formed a quarto volume of upwards of 300 pages ； the sale occupied forty days, and the 
amount realized was £75,562 4b. 6d. After this sad break np, the Duke spent the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement ； there were other misfortunes in his later career of 
a private and domestic nature, which it is not requisite here to allude to. He died in the 
year 1861, at the age of 64 years, and was succeeded in the cities by the present Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos. [See Chandos, Grenville, Nugent, Temple], 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, FIRST EARL OF.— Mary, sixth and youngest daughter 
of John Hampden, Esq., of Great Hampden, in Bucks, married, first, Colonel Robert 
Hammond, of Carisbrook Castle, secondly Sir John Hobart, Bart., M.P. for Norfolk, and 
by this marriage the estate of the Hampdens passed to the noble family of Hobart. The 
Hobarts are descended from the family of Hobart, of Mitcham, in Norfolk, established 
there in the reign of Henry III. They had, before the time of King James I., attained 
distinction, and members of the familv filled many important offices. Sir Henry 
Hobart, Knight, who represented Yarmouth in Parliament, and made the law his 
profession, was by King James made Serjeant, and knighted ； he was subsequentlj 
appointed Attorney-General, and in May, 1616, advanced to a baronetcy. John Hobart, 
the subject of this notice, was born in 1695, educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
and sat in Parliament for the Borough of St. Ives, and also for Beeralston ； was 
appointed a Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, and, in 1725, elected K.B. In the 
1st of George II., he was appointed Treasurer of his Majesty's Chamber, and elected a 
Knight of the Shire of Norfolk. In 1728, he was advanced to the dignity of Baron 
Hobart of Blicking, Norfolk, and, in 1740, declared Lord Lieutenant and Vice- Admiral 
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of the same county ； was made also Captain of the Band of Gentleman Pensioners, and 
sworn of his Majesty's Privy Council, and, by letters patent, 20th August, 1746, advanced 
to be Earl of Backinghainshire. He married, first, Judith, daughter and co-heir of 
Robert Britiffe, Esq., Recorder of Norwich, by whom he had three sons and five daughters, 
and, secondly, Elizabeth, sister of Robert Bristow, Esq., M.P. for Winchelsea, by whom 
he bad three sons. He died in 1756, aged 61 years. His eldest son Henry dying in 
infancy, he was succeeded by his second son John, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, SECOND EABL OF. — John Hobart, of Great Hampden, 
second Earl of Backinghamshire, and Baron Hobart, born in 1722, was M.P. for 
Norwich from 1747 to 1756, Comptroller of King's Household in 1756, Privy Counsellor 
and Lord of the King's Bedchamber ； in 1762, was appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Bussia ； was Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Norfolk ； he died in 1793, aged 70 years ； was twice married, but, leaving no male 
issue, was succeeded in his titles and estates by his half brother, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, THIRD EARL OF.— George Hobart, Baron Hobart 
and Bart., half brother to the second Earl, became M.P. for St. Ives in 1754 ； for 
Beeralston in 1761 ； was appointed Secretary to the Russian Embassy in 1762 ； he 
died in 1804, aged 75 years, and was buried at Nocton, Lincolnshire. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, FOURTH EAEL OF.— Robert Hobart, fourth Earl of 
BnckinghamBhire, was the second son of the third Earl (the eldest son having died in 
infancy) ； he successively filled the offices of Chief Secretary of State in Ireland, 
Governor of Madras, Principal Secretary of State in the Colonial and War Department, 
and President of the India Board. He was born in 1760, and in 1798, in the lifetime of 
his father, was called up to the House of Lords, by writ, as Baron Hobart, and at his 
father's death became fourth Earl of Buckinghamshire ； he marriea twice, bat left no 
male issue ； he died in 1816, and was buried at Nocton ； was succeeded by his 
nephew, George Robert. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, FIFTH EABL OF.— George Robert, fifth Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, was born in 1789, and succeeded to the titles in 1816, and, on the 
death of John, Lord Viscount Hampden, without issue, came into possession of his estate. 
By Royal License he took the name and arms of Hampden, quarterly with the family 
arms of Hobart. His Lordsbip married, in 1819, Miss Ann Glover, daughter of Sir 
Arthur Pigot, of Eeppel Street, London, and died in 1849, leaving no issue, and was 
buried at Hampden. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, SIXTH EAHL OF. — The Rev. Augustus Edward 
Hobart, the sixth Earl of Buckinghamshire, was son of George Vere Hobart, who was 
third son of George, the third Earl. He was born 1st November, 1793, and succeeded 
his brother in 1849 ； was educated at Brazenose College, Oxford (B.A. 1815, M.A. 
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1818) ； he was Prebendary of Einbaston in the collegiate church of Wolrerhampton. 
He married, first, in 1816, Mary, eldest daughter of John Williams, Esq., King's 
Serjeant 一 she died in 1825 ； secondly, in 1826, Maria Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Godfrey Egremont, and was again left a widower in 1873. He died in 1885, at 
Hampden House, at the advanced age of 92 years, leaying a family, and is succeeded 
in the earldom by his grandson, Sidney Carr, Lord Hobart, born on the 14tb March, 
1860， eldest surviving son of the late Frederick John, Lord Hobart, by his wife, Catherine 
Annesley, youngest daughter of the Right Rev. Thomas Carr, late Bishop of Bombay. 

BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM DE, wae a Baron of the Exchequer in the reign of 
King John (1199). He was donor of lands at Hogshaw to the Knights Templars ； he 
also gave lands to Bruen Abbey, Oxon, subject to that convent paying an annaal 
pension to Biddlesden Abbey. 

BUCKINGHAM, THOMAS, waa Abbot of Biddlesden in 1824, of which Convent 
Edward II. borrowed £100 ； there is also a Thomas de Buckingham recorded 
as a learned writer, who was made Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, D.D. and Chan- 
cellor of Exeter Cathedral ； he died 1349 ； he may have been the same. 

BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM DE. — He founded the Grey Friare Monastery at 
Winchelsea in 1310, a portion of which still remains \ there was also Henry de 
Buckingham, a Carmelite friar of Yarmouth, who was a man of learning, and a Henry 
de Buckingham, Abbot of Missenden^ in 1340. 

BUCKINGHAM, GILBERT DE.— He, in 1347， obtained a license to endow St. 
Laurence's Hospital, Buckingham, with lands, consequent on the master and brethren 
becoming so poor that they could not maintain themselves, of which po&ition they had 
complained some years before, 

BUCKINGHAM, JOHN. — He was Rector of Olney in 1348, and of Addington in 
1361, and successively Archdeacon of Northampton and Dean of Lichfield. Fuller 
says of him that 一 " He was bred at the UDiversity of Oxford, and, although since, by 
some, causelessly slandered for want of learning, was a great disputant, and a well studied 
scholar, as his works do declare. He was afterwards preferred Bishop of Lincoln, where 
several conteste happened betwixt him and Pope Boniface the ninth, who in revenge, 
ex plmitudim potestatis, removed him from Lincoln to Litchfield, that is, from the hall 
into the kitchen, a bishopric or less credit and profit. Backingham grew sullen hereat, 
and would rather shut himself out than play at a less game, and bo, quitting Episcopacy in 
1397, lived and died a private monk at Canterbury, where he lies buried, the lowermost 
in the body of Christ Church, under a very iair gravestone, as my industrious friend 
hath well retrieved his memory, though the brasse on his monnment be worn, or rather 
torn away. He indented with the Prior and Covent of Canterbury to build him a 
Chantry-Ohappel near his sepulcher, which I find not performed." His works are 
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mentioned by Bale and Pits, and prove him to have been an able disputant and 
a profound scholar ； he died in 1398. There were also another John Buckingham, 
who held considerable offices under Edward I., and two other John Backinghams, who 
were persons of distinction, but appear to have little connection with the county, 
except that of bearing the name of it. 

BUCKINGHAM, GEORGE, was an innkeeper at Colnbrook. His son became 
Sir Owen Buckingham and Lord Mayor of London. The care and good management 
of the innkeeper enabled his issue to rise to the rank of gentry. A son of Sir Owen 
Buckingham, of the same name, represented Beading in Parliament ； Buckingham, the 
innkeeper, died in 1657, Sir Owen in 1718, the member for Beading in 1719. In 
March 1708-9 competition appears to have troubled Sir Owen, as he writes to Lord 
Coningsby expressing his zeal for his Majesty's service, &c., which he had always 
exercised in the House of Commons, and had never desired any return, " But being in a 
difficulty to preserTe his interests at Beading he hopes his Lordship's application to the 
Lord High Treasurer to avert." He says: 一 " Upon undertakiDg the poor of Heading, 
in 1698, he was chosen M.P. The English Duck (sail cloth) at that time being under 
disreputation, he made a voyage to Holland, in 1701, and learnt fully the art of making 
it after the Dutch fashion, and, in 1702, he made patterns after the French manner, 
which would carry the wind even better than Holland-made, and in 1703 to 1706 he 
delivered to stores 9 or 10,000 bolls, yearly employing 200 men of the town of Reading, 
and many hundred women and children, laying out £10,000 a year in labour* But of 
late years other persons had been advanced, and he who used to have half the contracts 
was now reduced to a fourth. Knowing his reputation to be concerned he bad not 
turned off his poor wretches, and so had 6,000 bolls on hand, and unless the Commis- 
sioners would take 10,000 bolls in the next contract he most throw up the work and 
bear the disgrace of not being able to provide work for the poor. He does not ask for 
a penny for himself. The cloth shall answer to the pattern, and be as low in price as 
any bought by the Board." 

BULL, THE REV. WILLIAM.— He was a well-known Nonconformist minister 
at Newport Pagnell, having been ordained minister of the Independent Church there 
in 1764. TTis personal friend Cowper, the poet, thus testifies concerning him in one of his 
published letters — " A Dissenter, but a liberal one ； a man of letters and of genius ； a 
master of a fine imagination, or rather not master of it ~~ an imagination that runs away 
with him into such fields of speculation as amnse and enliven every other imagination 
that has the happiness to be of the party. He can be lively without levity and pensive 
without dejection. Such a man is Mr. Bull ； but he smokes tobacco 1 Nothing is 
perfect." In connection with the Nonconformist Church at Newport Pagnell, an academy 
was established there in the year 1780, of which Mr. Ball was the principal. This 
academy was intended for the education and training of young men aspiring to the 
ministry ； the promoters of it were the Rev. John Newton, of Olney ； Cowper, the poet, 
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and others. Mr. Bull was the first appointed tutor in 1786, assisted by Mr. Greatheed. 
Mr. Bull was born at Irthingborough, Northamptonshire, in 1738, and died at Newport 
Pagnell in 1814, aged 76 years. 

BULSTRODE, RICHARD.— The name of Bulstrode, it is said, originated in a 
remarkable circumstance, of which the history is given by Sir Bernard Burke, in his 
" Vicissitudes of Families." " The original name of the Balstrode family was Shobbing- 
ton, and Hedgerley was their chief seat for several ages before the arrival of the 
Normans. The Norman Conqueror, however, granted the estate to one of his nobles ； 
but the head of the Shobbingtons resolved rather to die upon the spot than part with 
his possessions. In this resolution he armed his servants and tenants, whose number 
was very considerable, upon which, the Norman lord obtained of the King one thousand 
of his regular troops to enable him to take possession of the estate by force. Whereupon 
Shobbington applied to his relations and friends to assist him, and two ancient 
families, the Hampdens and Penns, illustrious in the annals not only of Backs bat of 
England and America, took arms, together with their servants and tenants, and came to 
his relief. All the Shobbington party having assembled, they cast up entrenchments, and 
the Norman, with his forces, encamped before them. Now, whether it was that the 
Saxons wanted horses or not is uncertain, but the story goes that having managed a 
number of balls, they mounted them, and, sallying out in the night, surprised the 
Normans in their camp, killed many of them, and put the rest to flight. The 
King, having intelligence of this, and not thinking it safe for him, while his power was 
yet new and miBettlea, to drive a daring and obBtinate people to despair, Bent a herald to 
them to know what they would have, and promised Shobbington a safe conduct if he 
would come to Court, which Shobbington accordingly did, riding thither on a bull, 
accompanied by his seven sons. When he was introduced into the Royal presence, the 
KiDg asked him why he dared to resist when the rest of the kingdom had submitted to his 
government. Shobbington answered that he and his ancestors had long enjoyed that 
estate, and that if he would permit him to keep it he would become his subject and be 
faithful to him. The King therefore granted him the free enjoyment of his estate, upon 
which the family was henceforth called Shobbington, alias Bulstrode. Bat in process 
of time the first name was discontinued, and that of Bulstrode only has remained to them." 
Edward Bulstrode, a descendant, was Sheriff of Bucks in the 28th of Elizabeth ； 
he married a daughter of oir John Croke, of Chilton ； their son Henry took an active 
part during the civil wars of Charles I., and was appointed to raise all the forces of 
foot, the train bands and volunteers in the Three Hundreds of the Chilterns, and to 
take the command as Colonel over them. His son, Sir Bichard, mostly resided abroad. 
Charles II. knighted him, and James II. made him his envoy. Disapproving the 
Revolution, he followed the abdicated Monarch to St. Germains, where he remained 22 
years. He died there in If 11, at the reputed age of 105 years, leaving 17 children. 
He wrote, " Memoirs and reflections on the reigns and government of his three royal 
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masters, Charles I., II., and James II." His letters to the Earl of Arlington, in 1712, 
were published in 1715 ； he was also author of many elegies, epigrams, essays, &c. He 
retained all his faculties and judgment to the last ； his knowledge of ancient and 
modern languages was great. At his death, his eldest son was over 60 years of age, and 
his youngest but 13. 

BURGWASH, HENRY, succeeded to the see of Fingest in 1320; he was 
descended from a family deriving their name ft*om Burgwash, in Sussex. Fuller 
says of him that ~ " He was a very covetuous man, a great opposer of King Edward 
II., and an instrument in his deposition. Being made Chancellor of England, 
his power and rapacity induced him to inclose and impark a great part of the 
Common of FiDgest, to the prejudice of the inhabitants. Although he persisted 
in this injustice to the end of his life, the legendary story of those times informs 
us that he could not rest quiet in his grave ； for he is said to have appeared to 
one of his old servants in the dress and accoutrements of a keeper, and to declare that he 
was doomed to do this penance till the encroachments he had made should be disparked, 
by being again thrown open to the Common, and he desired the good offices of the. Canons 
of Lincoln to see it effected. This message from their dead Bishop, the servant delivered, 
and the Canons of Lincoln were so wise as to give credit to the report, or at least to 
pretend they did bo, and deputed one of the Prebendaries to see the Bishop's request put 
into execution, which being done the Prelate ever after rested in his grave." He died 
in 1340. I 

BURKE, EDMUND. 一 He was a distinguished statesman, and in genius and 
acquirements one of the greatest Ireland has produced. He was descended from a 
respectable family long settled in the county of Galway. • His father, Richard Burke, or 
Bourke, was a Protestant, and was educated for an attorney ； he resided at Dublin, and 
about the year 1725 married a Miss Nagle, by whom he had 15 children, all of whom died 
young, except three sons and one daughter ； Edmund, their second son, was born on 
Arran Quay, Dublin, on the 1st January, 1730. Very little is known of his early years 
except that he was of so delicate a constitution as not to be able to undertake 
scholastic duties at the age boys nsnally do, consequently he received the rudimeutB of 
his education under the superintendence of his mother ； be was subsequently placed 
under the tuition of a Mr. Shakleton, but in 1744 he entered Trinity College, Dublin. 
I In 1748 he took his degree of B.A., in 1751 that of M.A., and in 1791 was presented 
with the further degree of LL.D. 

Burke was tall, erect, well formed, but not robust in appearance, with a countenance 
of much sweetness, and in his youth was esteemed by ladies very handsome. The 
expression of his face, from its variableness, was what a painter would find difficult 
to represent. In a state of quiescence, the marks oi intellect were rather vague and 
indeterminate, but when anything excited him the symbols of mental BtreDgth were 
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manifest on his broad brow and in the light of his large eyes. He did not care about dress. 
His powers of conversation were eridently great, from the spell in which he boand his 
companions at the table; they seemed to forget the good fare before them as they listened 
to the winged words which fell from his lips, nor could the hearty laugh of the hearer 
fail to tell of the wit and humour of the eloquent talker. In 1757， Burke married Mibs 
Jane Mary Nugent, daughter of his medical attendant, Dr. Nugent, a physician of repute 
at Bath ； in the same year he published " A Philosophical Enquiry into the origin of 
our ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful," a work which soon attracted considerable 
attention, and paved the way for the author's introduction to the society of Johnson, 
Reynolds, Goldsmith, and other eminent men of the day. Burke, however, was now 
struggling with difficulties and compiling for booksellers. His connexion with book- 
sellers and publishers led him to suggest to Dodslej the plan of an " Annual Register," 
which that spirited publisher adopted, and Burke continued for several years to write 
the historical portion of that valuable compilation. In 1761, he accompanied the Earl of 
Halifax to Ireland as one of his secretaries, and four years afterwards (1765) he was 
fainy launched into public life as a Whig politician by becoming private secretary to 
the Marquis of Rockingham, the appointed First Lord of the Treasury. 

Burke's useful industry in the service of the Irish government received a substantial 
acknowledgment by the grant, in April, 1763, of a pension of £300 per anDnm ； this he 
relinquished after receiving it two years— discovering that official work was not to be the 
sole consideration of the income, his pride revolted, and he spurned a favour that touched 
his honour. 

A seat in Parliament next followed. Ralph, second Earl Yerney, was a great 
admirer of Burke, and introduced him to the electors of Wendover, and it was 
owing to the Earl's patronage that Burke was elected one of the members for that 
Borough, and thus his first entry into the House of Commons in 1765. This was a 
bye-election, caused by the retirement of Verney Lovett from the representation. 

The political world at that period bore a gloomy and frowning aspect. Of lesser 
troubles there were many, but one giant event was apparently destined to crush them 
all into minor significance. The fated Act which declared it proper to charge certain 
stamp duties in the Colonies and plantations of America had been passed ； the colonists 
were men of a cast and temper not to submit ； the storm of discontent had begun, rife 
with rebellion and redolent of revolution. The Grenville administration shrank from 
the very outburet of the tempest, and Lord BockiDgham's Ministry was formed. The 
Grenville party, the devisers of the Stamp Act, insisted on its continuance, and its 
enforcement by coercive measures. Pitt and his adherents desired to have the Act 
absolutely repealed. Lord Rockingham consulted with his private secretary, Burke, 
who advised a middle course between these opposite extremes ； thus a plan was formed 
consonant with Burke's opinion. The Stamp Act was to be repealed, but Britain to declare 
her right to legislate for America in all cases whatsoever. The debate on this question 
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was a very exciting one. In it Pitt eulogized Burke and warmly acknowledged the 
orator's eloquence, at the same time declaring that the member for Wendover had left 
him bat little to say, and he congratulated the Ministry on their valuable acquisition in 
securing Burke's services. 

Burke was again returned for Wendover at the general election of 1768. Although 
of High Church sympathies, he was always an ardent advocate of religious liberty. 
In the Parliaments of 1772 and 1773 he entered warmly into the measures brought 
forward to benefit Dissenters. He took up their cause with his usual energetic eloquence. 
In 1773 a Bill for tbeir relief came before the House ； and, in the debate that ensued 
Burke spoke thus ： 一 

" At the same time that I would cut np the very root of atheism, I would respect 
all conscience ； all conscience that is really such, and which, perhaps, its very tenderness 
proves to be sincere. I wish to see the Established Church of England great and 
powerful ； I wish to see her foundations laid low and deep, that she may crush the giant 
powers of rebellious darkness ； I would Lave her head raised up to that Heaven to which 
she condacts us. I would have her open wide her hospitable gates by a aoble and 
liberal comprehension ； but I would have no breaches in ner wall ； I woula have her 
cherish all those who are within, and pity all those who are without ； I would have her 
a common blessing to the world, an example, if not an instructor, to those who have not 
the happiness to belong to her ； I would have her give a lesson of peace to mankind, 
that a vexed and wandering generation might be taught to seek for repose and toleration 
in the maternal bosom of Christian charity, and not in the harlot lap of infidelity and 
indifference. Nothing has driven people more into that house of seduction than the 
mutual hatred of Christian congregations. Long may we enjoy our Church under 
a learned and edimng episcopacy. But episcopacy may fail, and religion exist. The 
most horrid and cruel blow that can be offered to ciyil society is through atheism. Do 
not promote diversity ； when you have it, bear it ； have as many sorts of religion as you 
find in your country ； there is a reasonable worship in them all. The others, the infidels, 
are outlaws of the constitution ； not of this country, but of the human race. They are 
never, never to be supported, never to be tolerated. Under the Bystematic attacks of 
these people, I see some of the props of good government already begin to fail ； I see 
propagated principles, which will not leave to religion a toleration. I see myself sinking 
every day under the attacks of these wretched people— how shall I arm myself against 
them ？ By uniting all those in affection who are united in the belief of the great 
principles of the Godhead, that made and sustains the world. They, who hold revelation, 
give doable aAsarance to the country. Even the man who does not hold revelation, yet 
who wishes that it were proved to him, who observes a pious silence with regard to it 
一 such a man, though not a Christian, is governed by religious principles. Let him be 
tolerated in this country. Let it be but a serions religion, natural or revealed 一 take 
what you can get ； cherish, blow np the slightest spark ； one day it may be a pure and 
holy flame. By this proceeding you form an alliance, offensive and defensive, against 
those great ministers of darkness in the world who are endeavouring to shake all the 
works of God established in order and beauty. Perhaps I am carried too far ； but it is 
in the road into which the honourable gentleman has led me. The honourable gentleman 
would have us fight this confederacy of the powers of darkness with the single arm of 
the Charch of England — would hare lis not only fight against infidelity, but fight at the 
same time with aU the iaith in the world except our own. In the moment we make a 
front against the common enemy, we have to combat with all those who are the natural 
friends of our cause. Strong as we are, we are not equal to this. The canfie of the 
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Church of England is included in that of religion, not that of religion in the Church of 
England. I will stand up at all times for the rights of conscience, as it is such, not for 
its particular modes against its general principles. One may be right, another 
mistaken ； but if I have more strength than my brother, it shall be employed to support, 
not oppress, his weakness; if I have more light, it shall be used to gmde, not to 
dazzle him." 

On the 19th of April, 1774, Burke made his celebrated speech on American taxation; 
it was a complete history of the colonies and their affairs during the preceding eleven 
years, taken from the best Bources ； the dryness of the matter was relieved by a happy 
selection of biographical anecdote, and illuminated with all the brilliancy of elocution. 
The dissolution in the autumn of 1774 threatened to leave Burke without a seat in the 
Commons. Lord Verney, his patron, to whom he owed his seat for Wendover, was 
pressed with involvements and could no longer return him. Burke was consequently 
returned for Mai ton, but at the same time, by the solicitation of an influential deputation, he 
stood also for Bristol, and took his seat for that constituency. At the dissolution of 1780, 
having some differences with his Bristol constituents, he discontinued his connection 
with that place. He Bought Malton again, and that humble borough had the honour of 
retaining him as its member daring the remainder of his Parliamentary career. 

In 1768, Burke purchased, for £23,000, the estate at Beaconsfield known as 
" Gregories." How the money was procured to effect the purchase has given rise to 
many sarmises and reports. A part of it was undoubtedly his own, from a bequest of his 
elder brother, and some portion came from William Burke. The remainder was under- 
stood to have been found by the Marquis of Rockingham, to be repaid the first 
opportunity, a moment which, however, never arrived. 

The trial of Warren Hastings, in which Burke took snch a leading part, commenced 
in 1786. On the 20th of Jane, 1794, the managers of the impeachment of Hastings 
received the thanks of the House of Commons. The part Burke took in this impeachment 
was characteristic of the man. His imagination was apt to lead captive his reason, to 
inflame hiB passions, and to carry him away as on the wings of a storm* He did nothing 
by halves, and there was no resisting the outbursts of his impetuosity. Impelled by 
conscientious feelings, though directed by mistaken opinions, a moral power increased the 
force of the excitement. Hastings, do doubt, had been unrighteous in his administra- 
tion of Indian affairs, but he was hardly the culprit that Burke made him oat to 
be. The scene of the trial was Westminster Hall; and on few occasions had that 
edifice witnessed snch an array of judicial state. It was fitted up with scarlet 
hangings, and was surrounded by military pomp. Grenadiers guarded the entrance, 
and cavalry kept the streets. Peers, in robes of velvet and ermine, were con- 
ducted by heralds to their appointed seats. The twelve judges were present in full 
judicial cofitume. On green benches, with tables, sat members of the House of Commons, 
and in a box, specially appropriated for their use, were the conductors of the impeach- 
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ment. Fox, Sheridan, Wyndhatn, and Grey were of the number, all in court dresses. 
Burke, in like manner attired, was foremost among them. The audience, too, was 
worthy of the occasion and the actors. It was an assemblage of the beauty, chivalry, and 
talent of the land. Princesses and peeresses, generals and captains^ authorB and artists, 
together with ambassadors from foreign courts, crowded the seats appropriated for specta- 
tors. The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings knelt at the bar, while his counsel, 
including high legal Dames 一 Law, Dallas, and Plomer 一 were at his side. The charges 
were read. It took two days to read them 一 a process which, tedious as it was, did not 
diminish the interest felt in the proceedings. On the third day Burke commenced his 
harangue. It was a wonderful effort, ftill of iDgenions argument, pictorial description, 
splendid imagery, and resistless appeals, now swelling into terror, now melting into 
pathos. The ladies wept ； there were hysterical sobs ； Mrs. Sheridan fainted ； and even 
the heart of the stern chancellor was moved. At last came the thunder-clap ： 一 "I 
impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours ； I impeach him in the 
name of the CommoiiB House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed ； I impeach him 
in the name of the Engliph nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied ； I impeach him 
in the name of the people of India, whose rights he ha& trodden under-foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert ； lastly, in the name of human nature itself, in the 
name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of every rank, I impeach the 
%ommon enemy and oppressor of all." It was a speech to be placed beside Demosthenes' 
crown oration. 

Immediately after the close of the Hastings trial, Burke retired from Parliamentary 
life, and took up a permanent abode at Gregories. He entered Parliament without the 
advantage of wealth, rank, or family connections, but he brought, if not more mind, at least 
more matured and systematic thought to bear upon practical politics than any speaker had 
done before him. Neither the elder Pitt nor Fox had based politics on so profound a 
study of human nature as he had done, or had ever felt the necessity of doing so. His 
mind was richly furnished, and his knowledge was as exact as it was ample. All 
confessed his surpassing abilities, all admired his eloquence. For fifteen years he led the 
great body of the Opposition to the Ministries of the Duke of Grafton and Lord North, 
and was admitted to be, next to Lord Chatham, the most eloquent speaker in either 
House of Parliament. He did not, however, realize all at once the promise of his great 
powers ； bnt in 1774, after he had been in Parliament nine years, he surprised even his 
admirers by his speech on American taxation, and soon after followed it by another, 
which Sir George Sayile declared was "the greatest triumph of eloquence within his 
！ memory." Burke never made a speech that did not abound with wisdom, bat at times 
I it was wisdom out of place. His arrangement was admirable, his thought exuberant, 
his imagination lively ； but he was didactic, and some of his best speeches assumed the 
character of lectures. 

When Burke had finished his magnificent speech on the Nabob of Arcot's debts. 
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Pitt and Qrenyille decided that it did not require an answer, and it was not answered, 
although Grenville afterwards read it with extreme admiration and pronounced it grand. 
Of wit we get no instances in Burke's speeches. His taste was not a sure guide, and 
sometimes betrayed him. When, in the endeavour to impress on Parliament the danger 
of the French Revolution, he threw what was said to be the dagger of a secret society 
on the floor of the House of Commons, Sheridan, who was quick to see how near Burke's 
tragedy approached to melodrama, exclaimed, " The gentleman has brought the knife, 
but where is the fork ？，， and the whole Bcene was thus made ridiculous. 

On vacating his seat for Malbon, Burke obtained the immediate election of his son 
to represent that borough in his stead. A peerage was talked of for the orator ； the 
title, Lord Burke of Beaconsfield, was even mentioned, and the patent was reported to 
be in preparation ； but the death of his son swept away all Burke's worldly hopes, 
happiness, and anxiety for honours. He, however, accepted a pension of £3,700 per 
annum. 

After the death of his son, in 1794, Burke spent the greatest part of his time at 
Gregories, where his heart, house, and purse were open to distressed immigrants. 
Through his beneficence a school was established at Penn in 1796, for the education of 
those foreign children to whom their parents, impoverished or destitute from adherence to 
loyal principles, were unable to afford necessary tuition. The school continued t» 
flourish and to answer the wise purpose of its institution, until a change in French affairs 
rendered the establishment no longer requisite. The death of his soq did more to under- 
mine Burke's energies and sap his vitality than all the turmoil of his previous life. He 
was his only and beloved sod, about whom he had augured so fondly and so proudly 一 
the child that was to be the stay and solace of the father in his declining age — the heir 
not only of his renown, but of a fame brighter than his own. Young Burke possessed 
much to justify parental affection. He had talents excellent in themselves^ and 
assiduonBly cultivated. His attainments were extensive, for his studies were directed 
and his mind formed under his father, a man himself of boundless information. The 
son was amiable in disposition and devoutly attached to his parents. Richard Burke 
expired at Cromwell House, Old Brompton, on the 2nd August, 1794, aged 36 years, 
and was buried in Beaconsfield Church. Edmund Burke could not after bear to see the 
place of the interment of his son ； and when going from Gregories to London, instead of 
passing through Beaconsfield he took a cross road behmd an eminence which intercepted 
the sight of the Church. His grief, however, though wearing to the body, relaxed not 
the vigour of his mind, nor the interest which he took, to the last moment, in the public 
weal. 

Burke's health declining, he, early in 1797, visited Bath ； he stayed there four 
months, but without any sign or imprpvement, and returned to the home of his affec- 
tions, bis friendships, and his social relaxations, to die. Hifi end was suited to the simple 
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greatness of his mind, which he displayed through life — everyway unaffected, without 
levity, without ostentation, and fall of natural grace and dignity. He died on the 
morning of the 9th July, 1797, being then in the 68th year of his age ； he is buried in 
the south aisle of Beaconsfield Church, where a tablet has been erected to his memory 
and to that of his son. At his funeral, the pall was supported by distinguished personages, 
including the Dnke of Portland, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Right Hon. William Wyndham, 
Lord Loughborough (the Lord Chancellor), the Speaker of the House of Commons 
(Addington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth), the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Inchiquin, 
and Sir Gilbert Elliott, afterwards Lord Minto. A crowd of the highest persons in the 
land, noble and gentle, joined in the mournful ceremony. 

The force and energy of Burke's mind and the creative richness of his imagination 
continued to the last. His letters to a noble lord on the subject of his pension (1796), 
his letter on "A Regicide Peace" (1796-7), and his " Observations on the conduct of the 
Minority" (1797) bear no sign of decaying vigour, though written after the age of 67. 
The keen interest with which he regarded passing events, particularly the great political 
drama 一 the course of events in France, is still manifest in these works, with general 
observation and reflections that arrest the attention from their profundity and their 
universal application. " He poBsessed," sajB Coleridge, " and had sedulously sharpened, 
that eye which sees all things, actions and events in relation to the laws which determine 
their existence and circumscribe their possibility. He referred habitually to principles ； 
he was a scientific statesman." This reference to principles in the writings and speeohes 
of Burke (and hiB speeches were all carefully prepared for the Press) renders them still 
popular and valuable, notwithstanding the circnmstances and events to which they relate 
have long passed away, and been succeeded by others not less important, while their 
grander passages, their imagery and profusion of illustration, still make them interesting 
to the orator and literary student. 

Burke had a strong sympathy for those in distress. His rescue of an " unfortunate" 
is pathetically related by Peter Burke in his biography of his relative. George Crabbe, 
the poet, also found a genuine friend in Burke, to whom he was entirely indebted for his 
advance in the world. Burke assisted to raise him from a miserable state of dependency 
to a position far different from th^t in which he began life. Burke was a poet, an orator, 
a philosopher, and practical Btatesman, and his knowledge, his industry, and perseverance 
were as remarkable as his genius ； he was eminently practical in his views. His 
greatest efforts will be found directed to the redress of some existing wrong or the 
preservation of some existing good, to hatred of actual oppression, to the removal of 
nselesB restrictions, and to the calm and sober improvement of the laws and govern- 
ment which he venerated. The leading principles of his public life were always the 
same. He wished, as he says, to preserve consistency, but only by varying his means to 
secure the unity of his end. When the French Revolution broke out his sagacity enabled 
him to foresee the dreadful consequences which it would entail upon France and the 
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whole world. In the clash of party strife so eminent a person could not escape 
animadverBion or censure ； his own ardour excited others, and the vehemence of hig 
manner naturally provoked and aggravated discussion. Thus he stood aloof from most 
of his old associates when, like a venerable tower, he was sinking into rain and decay. 
Posterity, however, haB done ample justice to his genius and character. 

Hallam says, " Barke, perhaps, comes, of all modem writers, the nearest to him 
(Lord Bacon), bat though Bacon may not be more profound than Burke, he is more 
copious and comDrehensive." Sheridan spoke of Barke as " a gentleman whose abilities, 
happily for the glory of the age in which we live, are not entrusted to the perishable 
eloquence of the day, but will lire to be the admiration of that hour when all of us shall 
be mate and most of us forgotten." " His immortality," Baid Orattan, " is that which 
is common to Cicero or Bacon ； that which can never be interrupted while there exists 
the beauty of order, or the love of virtue, and which can fear no death except what 
barbarity may impose on the globe." 

Mrs. Burke continued to reside at Gregories for some years after her husband's 
death : indeed, until her own death. The estate was eventually sold to James 
Da Pr6, Esq., of Wilton Park, Beaconsfield. The mansion was let as a school, 
but scarcely had the new tenant obtained possession than the whole 01 it was destroyed 
by an accidental fire on the 23rd of April, 1818. The grounds are now laid out in 
inclosures, and hardly a trace of their former state is left. A decayed wall and some 
remains of stabling, only, mark the situation of Edmund Burke's former mansion. 

BTJRNEL, ROBERT, was Rector of Wraysbury, which living he resigned in 1219； 
he was also Archdeacon of Buckingham. A member of this family, another Robert 
Burnel, was Bishop of Bath and Wells. This ecclesiastic was of high renown and of 
unequivocal character for piety ； his life is given by " Fobs." He was a man of erudition, 
great suavity of disposition, honour, and integrity. Edward I. raised him from the 
position of Archdeacon of York to be Chancellor, which honour he held for 18 years. 
He was also Lord Treasurer of the Realm ； he died in 1292. Bishop Burnel was an 
active ana a wise minister, serving the Crown with zeal, energy, and prudence. No 
Chancellor before him had ever held the seal so long, or retained bo uninterruptedly his 
Sovereign's confidence. 

BUSBY, DR. RICHARD, 8.P.T., the venerable master of Westminster School, 
celebrated alike for his abilities as a classical teacher and an unflinching disciplinarian, 
was born in 1606, at Lutton, in Lincolnshire. He held the situation of head-master from 
1640 to the time of his decease, in 1695, a period of 55 years. About the year 1650, 
he purchased the Manor of Willen, in Bucks, of the daughters of Colonel Hammond, and 
at his death he appropriated the whole of this lordship, amounting to upwards 
of £200 per annum, to charitable uses, the greater part of which is devoted to the improve- 
ment of poor stipends of clergymen who have large flocks and small revenues, and who 
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are of good life and reputation. His trustees made an addition to this charity by the 
purchase of a Manor in Stoke Goldington, known as Wolfe's fields. At the Restoration 
he was made Prebendary of Westminster by Charles II., and he took his degree of D.D. 
Dr. Bnsby was possessed of deep penetration and immediately perceived the capacities of 
youth ； neither rank nor fortune prevented his resolutely correcting those he thought 
deserving of it until he made their minds bend to those pursuits their genius seemed most 
suited for. Though he never spared the rod, yet he rejoiced to throw it aside, and 
benevolence then graced his brow. To humble merit he was the kindest and most 
energetic of patrons; he used to declare that his rod was his sieve, and that whoever 
could not pass through that was do boy for him. The doctor's system is altogether 
reversed in the present day. He erected a building at Willen for the purpose of forming 
an ecclesiastical library, with the intention of expending £150 in books for the 
use of the Incumbent of Willen and the neighbouring clergymen. He died in his 
89th year, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a noble monument was erected 
to his memory. 

BUTLER, CHARLES.— He was a native of High Wycombe ； was M.A. of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. After he left the University he was elected master of the 
Free School at Basingstoke, and was subsequently Vicar of Wotton St. Laurence. In 
1686, he published "The Principles of Music, &c." This work abounds with a great 
variety of curious articles on the subject of music, selected from the best writers, ancient 
•and modern. He also published a treatise on Rhetoric, in Latin, and one on the 
" Female Monarchy of Bees," a small quarto. He died in 1647. 

BUTLER, WEEDON, was instituted Rector of Great Woolston, in 1806 ； was the 
author of numerous papers in the Gentleman's Magazine, also of " Bagatelles," con- 
Bisting of original poetry and translations, 1795, 8m ； a translation of the " Prospect 
of the Political Relations which subsist between the French Republic and the Helvetic 
Body, from the French of Weiss," 1794, 3vo. ； " The Wrongs of Unterwalden," 1799 ； 
and " Zimas the African," 1800 and 1807. He considerably contributed from his father's 
papers to the fifth vol. of Nichoirs Literary Illustrations of the eighteenth century. His 
father was the Rev. Weedon Butler, Minister of Charlotte Street Chapel, Pimlico, and 
Lecturer of St. Clement's, Eastcheap, and St. Martin Orgars, London. 

BUTLER, GEORGE, was second son of the Rev. Weedon Butler, was D.D., Dean 
of Peterborough, and became, in 1814, Rector of Calverton ； he distinguished himself 
greatly at Cambridge ； snbseqaently he was elected Head Master of Harrow School, oyer 
which he presided for many years. He resigned the Rectory of Calverton in 1821, and 
died at Greenhill, near Harrow, in 1823, aged 81 years. 
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Cadogan 一 CaJcraft 一 Calvert 一 Camden 一 Camps 一 Canning 一 GarUton 一 Carmichael 一 
Carnarvon— Carpenter 一 Cart —— Garington 一 Carrington — Carter — Cavendish 一 Ceely 
一 Chaceport 一 Ghaderton 一 Chalomr 一 Chandler 一 Ghandos —Chase 一 Ohastillon 一 
Chelmm — Chesham 一 Chester — Chesterfield 一 Chetwode ― Cheym—Chichely 一 Chishall 
一 Chitty 一 Churchill 一 Clagett 一 Clare 一 Clarence 一 Clarke— Clavering 一 Cleaver 一 
Clifford —— Clinton 一 Glopton 一 Clayton 一 Cobham 一 Cottrell 一 Coke —— Cole 一 Golet 一 
Collins 一 Conynham 一 Cooke 一 Cook 一 Coram 一 Cornwall 一 Courtmay 一 Cowper ― Cox 
一 Crab 一- Cranmer ~ Crawford 一 Crewe 一 Crispin 一 Croke— Crook 一 Cromwell 一 Curzon 
一 Cymbeline. 

SADOGAN, EARL. 一 William, Earl Cadogan, was descended from a Welsh family; 
he was grandson of William Cadogan, governor of Trim, in Ireland (1660). By a 
patent, dated 4th George I., William Cadogan was created Baron of Oakley 
and Caversham. Amongst his attributes are enumerated his illustrious descent, 
noble manners, easy address, sweetness of disposition, fidelity to his friends, loyalty 
to his King, &c" &c. He was a companion in the achievements of the Duke of 
Marlborough ； was Brigadier-General 1704 ； M.P. for Woodstock 1705 to 1713 ； was 
at the battles of Schellenburgh and Hockstet ； Minister of the Netherlands ； Major- 
General in 1709 ； Governor of Isle of Wight in 1715 ； K. T. 1716 ； was made Baron 
Cadogan in 1716, and Earl Cadogan, of Oakley, in 1721 ； one of the Lords Justices 1723 ； 
and he held various other appointments ； he died in 1726, and was succeeded by his 
brother Charles, who, in 1730, conveyed the Buckinghamshire Estates to the trustees of 
the Marlborough family. 

CALCRAFT, JOHN. 一 He was owner of Shipton Lee, and the Grange, in 
Quainton, which properties were conveyed to him by Robert Dormer, in 1764. Mr. 
- Calcraft became M.P. forWendover in 1754. His name is introduced bj Ghas. Churchill 
in his poem called " The Conference," in a complimentary manner ； he was noted for his 
gallantries, and an unfortunate connexion with the celebrated George- Anne Bellamy, 
whose indiscretions and extravagances have been too much blazoned in that extraordinary 
piece of autobiography termed " an apology for her life." Mr. Calcraft was subsequently 
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M.P. for Rochester ； he died in 1772, and devised the Buckinghamshire estates to his 
sod, who conveyed them to Thomas St. Qnintin ； eventually they became the property 
of Thomas Quiatin, the grandson. 

CALVERT, SIB HARRY.— General Sir Harry Calvert, G.C.B. and G.O.H., 
Baronet, of Middle Claydon, was born in 1763 ； he entered the army in 1778， and, pro- 
ceeding to America, was there made a prisoner of war. In 1793 he embarked with his 
regiment, the Coldstream Guards, for Flanders ； was appointed Aide-de-camp to the 
Dake of York, in which station he used his energetic exertions to improve the condition 
of the men and to increase the efficiency of the British army. He accompanied the 
Dnke of York in the campaigns of Flanders and Holland in 1793-4, and was present 
at the siege and capture of Valenciennes, of which he brought home the despatches. He 
was appointed Deputy- Adjutant-General to the British army in 1790 ： Adjutant-General 
in 1799 ； Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital in 1820 ； Major-General in 1803 ； 
Lieut-Qeneral in 1810 ； and General in 1821. As a further reward for his iaichful 
services, he was made Colonel of the 14th， or Buckinghamshire Regiment of Foot ； 
receiyed the Grand Crosses of the Bath and Guelphic Orders ； and was raised to the 
rank of Baronet in 1818. He died after a few hours' illness, at Middle Clajdon, 
September 4th, 1826, aged 63 years, leaving two sons, Harry, who succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and, taking the name of Verney, was subsequently known as Sir Harry Verney, 
and Frederick Calvert, Esq., Q.C., also three daughters, the eldest of whom, Mary, 
married the Rev. W. Cunningham, the second, Emily Caroline, married the Rev. William 
Robert Premantle, Dean of Ripon, and the youngest, Frances, married Abel Smith, Esq., 
M.P. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAjsI, was born in London in 1551, and educated at Christ's 
Hospital and St. Paul's School, and afterwards at Oxford, where he took his B.A. He 
was second and subsequently first master of Westminster School, devoting his leisure 
hours to the study of the antiquities of Britain. In 1582, he travelled through most of 
the counties of England, that he might personally examine ancient remains. His work, 
" Britannia," published in 1586, brought him into great repute, as an antiquary and man 
of learning ； his proficiency in antiquarian lore procured him the honourable and 
lucrative office of Clarencienx King at A.rms. In addition to his great and well-known 
work " The Britannia," he published " AnnaU of Queen Elizabeth," also a Greek Grammar, 
and other learned works. We are indebted to Camden for a very early " History of 
Bnc お ngham&hire," as in his " Britannia" he does not overlook a description of this 
county, although his notices of the different towns and villages are somewhat brief. He 
died in the year 1623. 

CAMPS, THOMAS, was a surgeon at Penny Stratford, having previously resided 
at Great Berkhampstead. He possessed great mental abilities, diligently improved and 
kept in lively exercise upon moral and professional objects. He was a correspondent 
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of the Medical and Ghirvrgical Review, and other works of a kindred nature, and to 
Stratford in September, 1856. 



CANNING, THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE.— This highly gifted orator and distin- 
guished politician was born in London, 1770. Losing his father in early life, he had to 
struggle with adversity. His friends first placed him at Hyde Abbey school, Winchester, 
and afterwards at Eton, where he greatly distinguished himself as a scholar, and formed 
many connections which were of great service to him in his after life. While at Eton, 
he displayed great skill as an author, in his contributions to the " Microcosm," a 
periodical work conducted by the senior scholars. At Oxford also he distinguished 
himself, and proceeded thence to Lincoln's Inn, his oratorical talents suggesting the bar 
as the profession for which he was best adapted. Introduced to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Pitt, he abandoned the bar, and devoted himself wholly to politics. His strenuous 
and able support of the minister was rewarded, in 1796, with an under-secretar jsh ip of 
state ； and in the year 1800 he was placed in affluence by his marriage with Miss Joanna 
Scott, the daughter of General Scott, with a fortune of £100,000. His talents as a poet 
and political writer were nnquestionable, and he made an expert use of them in the 
articles he contributed to the " Aiuijacobin," a celebrated publication, in which the 
Whigs were wittily, unmercifully, and in some cases unjustifiably held up to popular 
contempt. After the death of Pitt, and the dissolation of the coalition ministry of Pox 
and Grenville, Canning became Foreign Secretary in Percival's administration ； and to 
him may justly be ascribed the line of British policy in Spain, which destroyed the hopes 
of Napoleon, and led to his final overthrow. He was returned as one of the repre- 
Bentatiyes of Wendover in the year 1796, and in 1799 was re-elected for that Borough 
on his appointment as one of the Commissioners for affairs in India ； he was again 

i 

I elected in 1800, after an appointment as Paymaster-General of the Land Forces. Id 
、、 conjunction with Mr. Hnskisson he now advocated a course of both home and foreign 
policy, strikingly at variance with that of which he had for years been the wittiest and 
readiest, if not the most profound defender. His new policy was as popular as his old 
had been obnoxious. The Earl of Liverpool being seized with paralysis, from which 
there was no hope of his recovery, Mr. Canning reached the grand object of his ambition — 
that of being the acknowledged head of the administration. But though the new premier 
was popular with the country, the party with whom he had in a great measure ceased 
to act rendered his task a difficult one. The opposition to him was fierce 一 almost 
rancorous ； and it was soon obvious that he was suffering both in mind and body from 
over-exertion and constant excitement. These, aggravating the effects of a severe cold, 
caught while attending the funeral of the Duke of York, brought on a most painful 
inflammatory disease, which terminated his life, at the age of 57, in 1827. As an orator, 
he has rarely been excelled for finished elegance and classical taste, pouring forth his 
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eloquence in a persuasive, impassioned, and fearleBs tone, or in a happy vein erf caufitic 
irony demolishing the arguments of his opponents. 

CARLETON, THE REV. GEORGE, B.D. ― He was born at Nwham, in 
Northumberland, and educated at Edmnad Hall, Oxford. In 1580, he was chosen Fellow 
of Merton ; in 1605, he was presented to the Rectory of the third portion of Waddesdan 
by Sir Francis Goodwin, Knight ； he held this portion until he was elevated to the See 
of Llandaffin 1617. The year following he was sent to the Synod of Dordt, and on his 
retarn was translated to the Bishopric of Chickester^ he died in 1628, aged 69 years, 
and was buried in his own Cathedrals Anthony k Wood speaks of him as a scholar and 
a liberal benefactor. He wrote the life of Bernard Gilpin, an historical collection of the 
deliveranoes of the Church and State of England, and other works. There is a mural 
tablet iu Waddesdon Church to Guy Oarleton, who died in 1608, aged 94 ； he is 
described as a warrior, and is supposed to have been father of George Carleton, but he 
must not be confounded with Sir Dudley Carleton, Secretary of State to Charles I., or 
with Sir Guy CarletoH, oomma&der of Britisk Troops in the American War, after- 
wards Lord Dorchester ； he may have been an ancestor. 

CARMICHAEL, THE REV. WILLIAM, LL.D.— He was Rector of Wiog, being 
presented by the Earl of Chesterfield in 1746. He bad been previously Rector of Oving, 
then of Drayton Beaachamp. He resigned Drayton for Wing ； was Archdeacon of 
Buckingham in 1742. In 1746, he was appointed Chaplain to the Earl of Harrington, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1753, he resigned the living of Wing and the Arch- 
deaconry of Buckingham, on being promoted to the Irish Bishopric of Confert and 
Eilmacdnah. 

CARNARVON, EA.RL OF.— Robert Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, was grandson 
of Robert Dormer, of Wing, Baronet ； he succeeded his grandfather in 1616, and, in 
1628, was created by Charles I. Viscount Ascot and Earl of Carnarvon ； the title of 
Ascot being derived from an estate in Oxfordshire which belonged to him, and the name 
of which was borrowed and transferred to a mansion which once stood at Wing, thence 
called Ascot. This nobleman, whose estate was sadly reduced by the expenses which he 
incurred in the Civil War, was nnfortanately slain at the Battle of Newbury, whilst 
fighting on the side of the King, in September, 1643. It is recorded that at the Battle 
of Lan8down, two months before that of Newbury, of 200 cavalry who entered the field 
and fought valiantly under Prince Maurice and Lord Carnarvon, only 60 could be 
mustered when the snn went down. At the Battte of Xewbury Earl Carnanron fell m 
the early part of the fight. Clarendon states that, having charged and routed a body of 
the enemy's horse, he was coming carelessly back, when one of some scattered troopers, 
who knew him, ran him through the body with a sword, and he died within an 
hour. He is described as an honour to the cause he embraced, and his death as a 
sensible weakness to the army. Echard gives Charles II. the credit of saying that the 
Earl of Carnarvon was the finest gentleman he ever saw. In De Foe's " Memoirs of a 
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Cavalier," written with apparent fidelity, it is stated that " The Earl of CarnarTon was 
taken to an inn at Newbury, where the King went to see him. He had just life enough 
to speak to his Majesty, and died in his presence. The King was exceedingly concerned 
for him, and was observed to shed team at the sight. We were indeed all of ns troubled 
at the loss of so brave a gen は eman, but the concern of our Royal master discovered, 
moved us more than ordinary. Everybody endeayoured to hare the King ont of the 
room, but he would not Btir iTom the bedside till he saw all hopes of life gone." Lord 
Carnarvon married Anne Sophia, daughter of Philip Herbert, 4th Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. His titles and estates descended to his son, at whose death, in 1709， the 
Eythorpe and other estates passed to the Stanhopes ； he dying without male issue, the 
Earldom became extinct, and the Barony of Dormer devolved on a distant kinsman, in 
whose posterity it remains. It is recorded that Earl Carnarvon was first buried 
in Jesus College Chapel, Oxford, and that his body was afterwards removed to Eythorpe. 
Whilst on its way to Oxford the escort, it is said, was attacked by a body of Parliamentary 
horse, and the Earl*s jewels and plate were taken. His mansion at Wing was ransacked 
in the previous year under the order of the Parliamentary Gominittee of Safety. Richard 
Symonds's Notes, taken 27th August, 1G45, Bhow that the King (Charles I.), on his way 
to Oxford, slept at the Earl of Bedford's seat, at Wobum, on the night of Tuesday, 26th 
August, 1645, and on the next day his Majesty "came to Wing and lay in the Earle of 
Carnarvon's house." The King's troops, which came from Huntingdon^ by way of 
Wobum, encamped during the night in a close adjoining the house. " On Thursday 
morniDg (28th Angast) one of the soldiers was hanged on a tree in Wing," writes 
Symonds, " for stealing the communion plate," 

CARPENTER, JOHN, D.D., was Rector of Beaconsfield, to which benefice he 
was admitted in 1430 ； he was subsequently Chancellor of Oxford University and ProTost 
of Oriel College, and eventually promoted to the See of Worcester by a bull of Pope 
Eugenius IT. 

CARPENTER, RICHARD, an English divine of the 17th century, was a native 
of Newport Pagnell. He was originally educated for the established church, but seceded 
from it, and became a Bomish priest. He again recanted, and obtained a vicarage 
in Sussex ； but at the rebellion he quitted England, ' and again professed himself a 
Catholic. The Bestoration caused him to return to England, and turn Protefitant. 
Here it might have been supposed his turnings would end, but he in fact changed once 
more, and died a Catholic. The writings of this unprincipled man are, " Experience, 
History, and Divinity," and "The Pragmatical Jesuit." In 1647 he held a public 
disputation with the Rev. John Gibbs, in Newport Pagnell Church, " before a great 
assembly of ministers and other persons, on the Babject of infant baptism ；" he was a 
singularly yeroatile religionist ； his account of this controversy was published by him, in 
a very quaint style. The date of his death is not recorded ； he was heard oi in 1670. 
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CARPENTER, FRANCIS, alias DACEE, was bom at Doddershall, of Protestant 
parents ； he was son of William Carpenter, of a respectable Buckinghamshire family, 
and his wife, whose maiden name was Pigott. He was educated at Eton, whence he 
went to Oxford, and afterwards entered King's College, Cambridge. He was converted 
to the Roman Catholic faith in his twentieth year by Father Wilford, O.8.B., and spent 
some years at Dornay, Valladolid, and Paris. By the advice of Father Wilford, he went 
to Borne, in 1633, and applied for admission to the English College, but his name is not 
recorded in the College diary as having been admitted among the scholars. The College 
Pilgrim Book, however, states that he arrived at the Hospice on December 9th in that 
year, and after the usual three days' recognition was admitted to the scholar's gown. 

CABBE, SIB ROBERT, was one of the representatives of Aylesbury in the last 
Parliament of James I. (1623) and the first Parliament of Charles I. (1625) ； he was 
one of the party which formed that singular mission to Spain upon the matter of the 
marriage of Prince Charles, in 1623. It was a mismanaged affair. The Prince and the 
Dake of Buckingham, with only three attendants, started for Madrid ； small as was the 
number, the Prince and the Duke left them on the road for want of horses, as was 
alleged, but it would seem for want of ftinds. Carre was one of those who embarked 
in the ship " Adventure," which followed the Prince, and in which were also Sir Edmnnd 
Verney and several officers of the Prince's household, all of whom were glad enough to 
return. Sir Robert Carre, or Carey, first Earl of Monmouth, distinguished himself by 
riding nearly 300 miles in less than three days, when he went from London to Edinburgh, 
to inform King James of the death of Queen Elizabeth. He had several falls and gore 
bruises on the road, which occasioned his going battered and bespattered into the royal 
presence. He wag created Lord Carre, or Carey, by King James ； was Chamberlain to 
the Prince, and after the Coronation of Charles I. was made Earl of Monmouth, his 
letten patent bearing date 1626, being the second year of the reign of that King. 

CAREINGTON, LORD.— George Smith, son of Abel Smith, of Nottingham, 
Banker, was created a baronet in 1757. His son, Abel, an eminent banker, at Notting- 
ham, was father of Robert Smith, the fint Lord Carrington, who was born in 1752, and 
was elevated to the peerage of Ireland by Pitt in 1796, as Baron Carrington, of Buleot 
Lodge, and to that of Great Britain in the following year, as Baron Carrington, of 
Upton, Notts. Previous to his elevation he sat in the House of OommouB as member 
for the Borough of Nottingham. He was a friend and confidential adviser of the 
younger Pitt, who often retired to Wycombe Abbey (then called Loakes) from the cares 
of State. His Lordship was Captain of Deal Castle, F.R.A.S. and D.C.L. He married, 
in 1780, Ann, daughter of Andrew B. Barnard, Esq" by whom he had Eobert John, 
his succesRor, and eight daughters. He married, secondly, in 1836, Charlotte, third 
daughter of John Hudson, Esa. The Wycombe Abbey estate was purchased by his 
Lordship of the Marquis of Lamdowne in 1798. After the porchase the Mansion was 
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very considerably enlarged and greatly improved, from the designs and under the 
management of the celebrated architect, James Wyatt. His Lordship died in 1838, at 
his town house, 8, Whitehall Yard, at the age of 87 years, and was succeeded in his title 
and estate by Mb only son, Robert John. 

CAREINGTON, ROBERT JOHK, F.R.S., M.A., the second Lord Carrington, 
succeeded to tbe title of his father iix 1838 ； he was the only son, and was born 
in 179^ ； educated at Eton and Christ College, Cambridge. In 1822 he married 
Elizabeth Katherine, daughter of the first Lord Forester ； his Lordship married, secondly, 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of Lord Willoughby de Eresby. In 1839, he, by sign 
manual, took the surname of Carington, in place of his patronymic Smith. He was 
returned as one of the members for Wendover from 1818 to 1820； for Bucks County 1820 
to 1830, and Wycombe froiQ 1881 iq) to the time of his elevation to the House of 
Peers, consequent on the death of his father. He was Lord Lieutenant and Cnstos 
Sotulornm of the county of Bucks, and Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, up to the 
time of hk death, which took place ia 1868 ；. he was buried at Monlsoe. 

CARTER, RICHARD, was owner of Chilton, which he purchased in 1739 ； was 
Chief Justice of the Grand Sessions for the counties of Glamorgan, Brecon, and Radnor. 
He was born at Oxford ； was a Deputy Lieutenant of the county of Buckingham ； died 
in 1755, at the age of 83 years, and was buried at Chilton. He held office as a Welsh 
judge for above thirty-four years, and ever retained the character of a very able and 
upright magistrate. His daughter married Sir Thomas Aubrey, of Boarstall. 

CAVENDISH, SIB JOHN DE.— Notwithstanding his high legal rank and the 
tragical terminatk)Dr of bis life, and although hk family was afberwardB distingaifihed by 
two dukedoms, no acoount remains of the early career of John de Cavendish, excepting that 
which may be collected from the year books. The name of Cavendish was first assumed 
either by himself or bis father, it having been acquired by marriage with the heiress of a 
Lord of a Manor bo called in the county of Suffolk. Cavendish was raised to the Chief 
Justiceship of the King's Bench in 1872 す he met with an untimely end. The insarrec- 
tion of Wat Tyler, in 1881, extended from Kent oyer yarious parts of England. In 
Suffolk 5 ひ， 000 rebels assembled, destroying property, and ill-using sdl who would not 
join them. They attacked Sir John Garendish^fi house, plundered, and burnt it, and, 
having unfortunately obtained hold on the yenerabte gentleman, dragged him into the 
Market Place of Bury St. E'dnmnds, and there, after a mock fcrial, ruthlessly be- 
headed him and insulted his remains. One of his descendants was, in 1604, ennobled, by 
James I" with the title of Baron Cavendish^ of Hurdwicke, to which the- Earldom of 
Devonshire was added in 1618-. Hie fourth Earl was created Dvke^ of Devonshire in 
1694. A younger son of the fourth Dake was created Earl of Burlington in 1831, 
a title which i» now held by the Duke of Devonshire ^ thus is traced the root of an 
important family closely connected with Backinghamfihire. 
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CAVENDISH, WILLIAM.— He was the first Duke of Devonshire in this family, 
and was ancestor of the Cavendishes of Latimer ； he was the son of William, third Earl 
of Devonshire, and Either of Lord James Cavendish, of Latimer, Ghesham. He was 
bora in 1640 ; he attended James, Duke of York, as a volunteer against the Dutch; 
but he soon made himself obnoxious at Court by his opposition in Parliament. 
He gave evidence in favour of Lord William Russell, and even offered to 
exchange clothes with that unfortunate nobleman to enable him to escape. In 
1684, he succeeded to the title of Earl of Devonshire, and was shortly afterwards 
imprisoned, and fined £30,000 for striking Colonel Culpeper in the Presence Chamber. 
For the payment of this large gam he gave bond, but before it became due the arrival of 
the Prince of Orange had put an end for ever to the tyranny of James. His Lordship 
was active in effecting the revolution in fayour of William of Orange, from a conviction 
that James's conduct was auch that neither the laws nor the religion of the Kingdom were 
safe in his hands. Carendish confided his secret at first to the Earl of Danby only. They 
met privately at a poor village alehouse at WhittiDgton in Derbyshire, which they found 
convenient to their purpose, and there, in a little parlour afterwards called the plotting- 
parlour, these peers met frequently, and they laid the scheme which dethroned King 
James. In 1694, his earldom was raised to a dukedom. He lived to see the union 
between the two British Kingdoms ； was Lord-Steward of the Household from tke 
accession of William and Mary until his death. He married Mary, second daughter of 
James Bntler, Duke of Ormond ； he died in 1707, leaving a son William, second Duke 
of Devonshire. 

CAVENDISH, LORD FREDERICK, was a member of the Devonshire family, 
and a distingnished military officer ； his brother, John, Lord Cavendish, an able states- 
man, was noted for his opposition to Lord North, and succeeded that nobleman as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ； he died in 17%. 

CAVENDISH, HENRY, was grandson of William, second Duke of Devonshire, 
who married Rachael, daughter of William, Lord Russell, who was beheaded in 1683. 
He was one of the most eminent natural philosophers of modern times ； was the son of 
Lord Charles Cavendish. He devoted himself exclusively to scientific pursuits, acquiring 
a distinguished rank among those who have most contributed to the progress of 
chemistry ； and his researches relative to hydrogen gas, or inflammable air, ga>e rise to 
the practice of aerostation. By the death of an uncle, in 1778> he received a large 
addition to his fortune ； and, being extremely regular and simple in his manner of living, 
he left at his death the enormous snm of £l,200，000 to bis relations. It has been truly 
said of him that be was " the richest among the learned, and the most learned among the 
rich men of his time." Born, 1731 ； died, 1810* 

CAVENDISH, THE HON. RICHARD, of Thornton Hall. —He was second son 
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of the second Lord Waterpark ； he was born in 1794, and, in 1841, married Elizabeth 
M. M" only daughter of T. Harfc, Esq., and niece and heiress of the late Sir Thomas 
Cotton Sheppard, of Thornton Hall. Mr. Cavendish entered the service of the East 
India Company in 1811, was appointed Resident at Qwalior 1831, Envoy at Nangpoor 
in 1835, and retired from the service in 1889. He served the office of High Sheriff 
for Bucks in 1851, and died in 1876. 

CEELY, ROBERT. 一 He was for many years a practising surgeon at Aylesbury, 
and in his profession gave great attention to the subject of vaccination, in which he 
always evinced mnch interest. He became the champion of cleanliness, and sanitary 
matters in the Aylesbury district greatly improved under his interference and recom- 
mendations. He rendered invaluable services when Aylesbury was afflicted with a 
yisitation of cholera in 1832, and subBequently at an alarming outbreak at Gibraltar, 
Dinton. His professional visits, although not always made under the most happy 
circumstances, were welcomed ； his presence in the sick chamber re-animated his 
patients, they became cheerful at his approach, and their confidence in him never for a 
moment abated 一 indeed, with his presence the severities in nature's final struggle, 
appeared to be the less poignant. In his profession he was no respecter of persons ； the 
occupier of the lowliest cottage or the most miserable hut received from him the same 
degree of care and attention as the resident in the most stately mansion. Regardless of 
toil, fatigae, or hope of remuneration, the poorest and most abject sufferers could depend 
upon his aid and assistance. In his visitations, where he found prostration and 
exhaustion the results of poverty and the want of the necessaries of life rather than 
actual disease, he was always ready with the requisite aid. He knew human nature, and 
could discriminate between the deserving and the dissembler ； the latter would receive 
no sympathy from him, whilst to the former he was ready to give every assistance. As 
an acquaintance he was invaliiable. During his long life he was naturally observant, 
and was in himself a fand of information. With a retentive memory, unimpaired by age, 
his narrations as to men and things of the last two generations were not only entertaining 
but exceedingly instructive. In 1840, he published u Observations on the Yariolse 
Vaccinae as they occasionally appear in the Vale of Aylesbury, with an account of some 
recent experiments on Vaccination, This publication haying met with much approval 
and encouragement, he, in 1842, published farther obfieryations on the fiame subject. In 
conjunction with his brother, Mr. J. H. Ceely, he gave his gratuitous professional services 
to the Bucks General Infirmary from the date of its original foundation ； he regularly 
kept his appointents there, his name as receiving medical sui^eon appearing up to the 
time of his death. He held the appointment of surgeon to Her Majesty's Prison at 
Aylesbury; he was medical officer to the Aylesbury Union and the Aylesbury Board of 
Health ； he was a Fellow of the Boyal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of the 
College of Apothecaries, and was also a member of several medical and other 
scientific Bocieties. The subscribers and friends of the Backs Infirmary presented 
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him with his portrait a few years before his death, which took place at Aylesbury 
in 1880. 

CHACEPORT, HUGH DE.— He surrendered an estate at; Bavenstone, near 
Newport Pagaell, to King Henry III" who, in consideration, granted it to the Prior and 
Canons of the Order of St. Aagnstine, then lately founded at Sayenstx)ue, " in pare and 
perpetual alms, to pray for the souls of the King, Peter de Chaceport, and Hugh de 
Ghaceport, his son, and all other saints departed." The Chaceports may therefore be said 
to have been the principal promoters, or in fact founders, of the priory of Ravenstone. 

CHADERTON, LAWRENCE, was a Prebendary of Walton^um-Aylesbury, and 
was installed in 1598 ； he was first master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ； was A.B., 
A.M., and first Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, S.P.T. and D.D. He was one of 
the divines appointed, in 1603, to manage the cause of the puritans in the King's Privy 
Chamber at Hampton Court, in the presence of James I., but he took little or no part 
in the debate. He was also one of the translators of King James's Bible ； he attained 
a great age ； resigned the mastership of Emmanuel College, in 1622, but oontinned to 
reside there until his death. 

CHALONEB, DR. ROBERT. — He was Hector of Amersham, where he endowed 
a Grammar School with lands at Wavendon ； he also left money for the maintenance of 
a divinity lecturer at Christ's Church College, Oxford, or for exhibitions for three poor 
scholars from his school at Amersham. He died in 1624. The privilege of exhibitioners 
ia not now poBsessed by the Amersham scholars. 

CHALONER.— The family of Chaloner held the Manor of Steeple Claydon, which 
was granted in fee to Sir Thomas Ohaloner in 1557. Sir Thomas Chaloner was bom in 
London, 1515, and educated at Cambridge. He was in the suite of the ambassador to 
Charles V. of Germany, and was bo pleased with the character of the Emperor that he 
attended him in 1541 in the expedition to Algiers, where he was shipwrecked, and with 
difficulty saved his life. On his return he became clerk to the council, and was knighted 
by Somerset, at the battle of Musselburgh. Elizabeth employed him as Ambassador in 
Germany, and afterwards in Spain, where he conducted himself with singular address 
between the opposite factions of Gomez and of Alva. He died soon after his return, 1565. 
He wrote some Latin poems besides a translation of " Mori« Encomium" by Erasmus. 

CHALONEB, SIB THOMAS, the Younger.— He was son of Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
and was born in 1559 ； was principally educated by his father's friend, Lord Burleigh. 
He studied at Oxford, then travelled for several years, and became famous for his know- 
ledge of natural philosophy. He introduced alam works on his estate near Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, about the year 1600, which were the first ever worked in England. Having 
gone to Bcotland towards the end of Elisabeth's reign he became a great favourite with 
King James, whom he accompanied to England, and by whom he was appointed tutor 
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to Prince Henry. Chaloner wrote a work on the nature and meaicinal yirtuea of nitre ； 
he died in 1615. 

CHALONER, EDWARD, an English divine, son of the above, was educated at 
All Souls', Oxford. He was Chaplain to James I., and at one time principal of Alban 
Hall ； he was one of the most celebrated preachers at his time. He died of the plague 
at Oxford in 1625. 

CHALONER, THOMAS, was also a son of Sir Thomas the younger, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Fleetwood, of Missenden ； he was born at Steeple Claydon. 
About 1^43, he waB returned as member of the Long Parliament for a Yorkshire 
borough. He held a commission from the Parliament to govern the Proyince of 
Munster. Chaloner interested himself on the side of the Parliament, and became one 
of the King's judges. He took an active part in the trial of the King, and was present 
in the Painted Chamber on several occasions, but did not attend on the last day, when 
sentence was given, though he signed the death-warrant. He was one of the Council of 
State, under the Commonwealth, and a Master of the Mint. He was excepted both as 
to life and estate under the Proclamation issaed after the Restoration, but surrendered ； 
he found means to escape out of the Kingdom, and retired to Middlebnrgh, in Zealand, 
where he died in 1661. He was no Puritan, but was fall of his jokes and tricks ； was 
a good scholar, but wrote nothing but an anonymous and witty pamphlet on the discovery 
of Moses' tomb, which set all the rabbis of the assembly to work, and it was a long time 
before the sham was detected. His salt works were seized by the Crown, but afterwards 
restored to his family. In 1656， he built a school house at Steeple Glaydon, and endowed 
it with £12 per annum, bat the endowment has been lost, 

CHALONER, JAMES, was another son of Sir Thomas, the yonn^er ； he was born 
in London and educated at Brazenose, Oxford. In the rebellion he espoused the cause 
of the parliament, and was appointed one of the King's judges, and sat several times on 
the trial, bat did not sign the death warrant. He was afterwards governor of Peel 
Castle, in the Isle of Man. He was recalled from the Isle of Man, and then mixed him- 
self in all the busy scenes preceding the restoration, but having declared for the interest 
of the Parliament in opposition to that of the army, he was sent to prison by General 
Fleetwood, Eventually he was deprived of all his property, and left a prey to poverty 
and wretchedness. He sank under his troubles and ended his life by poison. He was 
author of a treatise on the Isle of Man. 

CHANDOS. — (See Duke of Buckingham.) 

CHANDLER, EDWARD.— He was a learned Prelate, educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and in 1693 was made chaplain to Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Lichfield, of which see 
he later became Bishop ； he was also at one time Bishop of Lincoln^ and was eventually 
translated to Durham. He died in 1750, and is buried in the church of Farnham Boyal, 
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without any memorial. He is best known for his " Defence of Christianity He was 
also author of a chronological dissertation prefixed to Arnold's " Commentary on Eccle- 
Biasticus," and he wrote a carious biographical preface to Dr. Cudworth'a " Treatise on 
Morality." 

CHASE, THOMA8, of Amersham, it is said, was thrust into the Bishop's prison, 
at Woobura, known as " Little Ease," bound with chains, gyves, and manacles, and 
cruelly used, bat could oot be prevailed upon to deny his &ith, and, according to the 
testimony of the prison keeper, was strangled. He was buried in Norland Wood, 
in the way between Woobura and Little Marlow, in 1506. Bat this statement as to 
the manner of the death is disputed by some historians ； it has been denied by Dr. 
Churton and discredited by Fuller. 

CHASTILLON, HUGH DE.— He was one of the Enighte of the Shire in 
1800. . About 1264, members of this family were owners of Thornton, and had a seat 
there, and they were of considerable consequence in the county for more than a century ； 
several of them served as Knights of the Shire, and held other public offices. John 
Chastillon was High Sheriff in 1350, Hugh Chastillon in 1358. In 1313, Masculine de 
Ghastillon wag one of the Enighte of the Shire, and again, in 1331 and 1333 ； John and 
Richard, in the same Parliament in 1842, and John again in 1344 and 1356. 

CHELSTJM, JAMES, D.D., LL.D., an English clergyman, chiefly known as an 
author of two pamphlets, in which he severely criticised Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire." He distinguished himself as a defender of Christianity generally ； 
he held the donative of Lathbury, near Newport Pagnell. He died in 1801. 

CHESHAM, BARON. — He was the fourth son of the first Earl of Burlington ； was 
born in 1793, and in 1814 married Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the ninth 
Marquis of Huntly. As Charles Compton Cavendish, he was, in 1814, returned one of 
the members for the Borough and Hundreds of Aylesbury, on the resignation of Mr. 
Williams ； he was defeated on the poll in 1818 by Mr. Rickford. He sat as member for 
Newtown, Hants, 1820 to 1826, for Yarmouth in 1831, East Sussex 1832 to 1841, and 
Youghall from 1841 to 1847. In that year he was returned one of the Knights of the 
Shire, again in 1852, and in March, 1857. In December following, after being forty 
years a member of the House of Commons, he was elevated to the peerage as the first 
Lord Chesham, of Latimer, Ohesham ； he died in 1868. 

CHESHAM. 一 William George, son of Charles Compton Cavendish, was second 
Baron Chesham ； he was born in 1815, and succeeded his father in 18G3 ； he was 
educated at Eton; served in the 10th Royal Hussars, and Bucks Militia, and was Captain 
of the Derby Militia ； became M.P. for Peterborough in 1847, and Buckinghamshire in 
1857, on the elevation of his father to the peerage ； he was again returned for the shire 
in 1859 ； entered the House of Lords on the death of his father. He married, in | 
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1849, Henrietta F., daughter of the Right Hon. W. S. B. Lascelles. His Lordship 
was an enthusiastic agriculturist, and for some years kept a famous herd of 
shorthorns ； these he exchanged for Jerseys, in the breeding of which he was very snccesBfal. 
The superiority 01 his Shropshire sheep was noted ； he died in the year 1882. 

CHESTER, HUGH, EARL OP.— He had lands in Olney granted him as a reward 
for his fidelity to William Rnfus. This Earl of Chester was succeeded by his eon, 
Richard, who became the nexb Lord of Olney ； he perished by shipwreck with two of the 
bods of Henry I. on their return from Normandy in 1 119 ； he died unmarried. Ranulph, 
the last Earl of Chester of this family, obtained the resfcoration of Olney, which had beeu 
forfeited ； the estate eventually passed by marriage to the Earl of Arundel. 

CHESTER, SIR ANTHONY.— The Cheaters were the owners of Chicheley, near 
Newport Pagnell. Sir William Chester was Lord Mayor of London in 1560; became M.P. 
for that city in 1563. He is praised by Strype for his charitable beDefactions to the poor 
of London, and by Foxe, for his kindness to the Protestants in the Marian persecutions. 
In his old age he retired from public life, and became a Fellow Commoner of Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, and spent the rest of his days in stadj and devotion. In 1565, 
Anthony Chester attended Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Port, where he commanded a 
troop of horse raised by himself. He was knighted by that Qaeen and created a baronet 
by James I., in 1619. He was High Sheriff of Bucks in 1601 and 1629. His son, Sir 
Anthony, second baronet, also served the office of Sheriff of the county. He distingaished 
himself in the Royal Army at the battle of Naeeby, and was obliged to secret himself 
abroad. His estates were sequestrated, and his house at Chicheley sustained much injury, 
when the neighbouring town of Newport Pagnell was garrisoned for the Parliament ； he 
died in 1635, and was buried at Chicheley, as were many of his descendants. Members 
of the family served the office of Sheriff of Bucks in 1601, 1637-8, 1659, and 1671. 
The baronetcy passed through several generations, and at length reverted to Sir Francis 
Chester, son and heir of Francis, fourth son of Sir John, the fourth Baronet, and, on his 
death without issue in 1766, to the Rev. Sir Anthony Chester, Bart" son and heir of 
Henry Chester, Esq., third son of Sir Anthony, third Baronet, on whose decease, in 1769, 
the Baronetcy became extinct, and the representation of the family devolved on the issue 
of the female heirs. Charles Bagot, Esq., afterwards Chester, was brother to the first 
Lord Bagot, and assumed by Act of Parliament the name and arms of Chester. He is 
the Mr. Chester of Cowper's poems, and died in 1793. His son and heir, Charles 
Chester, Esq., of Chicheley Hall, died unmarried in 1838, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, the Rev. Anthony Chester, Vicar of Chicheley, who died in 1860, leaving an 
only daughter, Henrietta Maria, who married, on the 16th April, 1861, Lieutenant 
Purefoy Fitz-Gerald, R.N., now Major of the Boyal Bucks Yeomanry. 

CHESTERFIELD, EABL OF. —On the death, in 1709, of the second Earl of 
Carnaryon, whose estates were considerably diminished by the civil war, and who left no 
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male issue, Eythorpe, or Eythrope, passed by Elizabeth, his only daughter, to the family 
of Stanhope. A Sir Philip Stanhope was created Earl of Chesterfield in 1628, by 
Charles I., and he held Lichfield for the King; in 1642, he married a daughter of Sir 
John Pakington. Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, the subject of 
this notice, was born in 1694, and was educated at Cambridge. He first sat in Parlia- 
ment as member for Lostwithiel, and in 1726, on his father's death, succeeded to the 
earldom of Chesterfield. He was a particular favourite of George II., on whose accession 
he was sworn a privy councillor ； was appointed, in 1728, ambassador extraordinary to 
Holland ； made a knight of the garter in 1730, and was appointed steward of the 
household. The latter office be soon after resigned, and continued for several years 
the strenuous opponent of Sir R. Walpole, distinguishing himself by his writings in the 
Cra/lsman, as well as by his powerful eloquence in the House. In 1745 the Government 
once more availed itself of his talents, and he was. senfc, as Lord-LieuteDant, to Ireland, 
where he continued a year, exercising his power in a manner calculated to gain the 
approbation of the people. He was afterwards secretary of state, but deafness and 
declining health induced him to relinquish office in 1748. His lordship was a man of 
brilliant accomplishments, but tainted with vanity and doubtful theology. Though 
infirmity came rapidly upon him, yet he attended his duty in the Lords, and in the 
debates, for the alteration in the Calendar, he distiDgaished himself by an eloquent 
speech. As a public character, Chesterfield was highly esteemed, as, by his rank, his 
influence, and his experience in political intrigues, he was for many years a distingnished 
leader. He wished not only to appear a man of letters, bat to be the patron of learned 
men ； and his friendship with Pope and other wits ensured him celebrity. Chesterfield 
wrote some papers in the World, and some poetical pieces in periodical publications ； but 
his fame as an author rests on the letters sent to his natural son. These letters are 
written in a fascinating style ； but in wishing to form his son for the higher ranks of 
life, he has shown himself the advocate of hypocrisy, licentiousness, and infidelity. The 
applause of the world was his governing principle ； but it was not by virtue alone that 
the polished peer endeavoured to command popularity, but by every art which can 
sacrifice honour, religion, and morality to its favourite objects. The publication of his 
letters, known as " Chesterfield's letters to his s#n," prove him to be an excellent scholar ； 
but they display a studied relaxation of principle. His favourite bod, to whose edacation 
he had so anxiously devoted himself, died, November, 1768, aud left him in a state of 
deep and lasting despondency. His letters appeared first in 2 vols. 4to, 1774, and his 
miscellaneouB works also, in 2 vols. 4 to. He died in 1773. 



CHESTERFIELD, FIFTH EARL OF.— The fourth Earl of Chesterfield leaving 
no son, the Earldom passed to his relative, Philip Stanhope, who was of another branch of 
that family. He was born in 1755 ； became Master of the Mint in 1782, Lord-Lienteaont 
of the Comity of Fuckingham, Ambassador to Spain, of the Privy Council, joint 
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Postmaster General, and Master of the Horse, 1798 ； K.Q., 1804. He died in 1815, 
and was succeeded by his son, George Augustus Frederick, the 6th EarL 

CHETWODE.— The family of Chetwode, of Chetwode, is met with as early as the 
reign of Edward 1., when a fair was granted them as a reward, one of their ancestors 
having slain a terrible wild boar in Chetwode Woods, which annoyed the whole 
neighbourhood, and the Rhyne toll was formerly collected within the Liberty of Chetwode, 
on the 28th October in every year. A Sir John Chetwode was a Knight of the Shire of 
Bucks in the reign of Edward I. (1298-1302) ； another John Chetwode represented the 
County in the reiga of Richard II. (1395); a third John Chetwode, Bart" represented 
the Borough of Buckingham in 1842. 

CHEYNE, JOHN, Esq" Lord of Drayton Beauchamp, was elected Knight of the 
Shire in 1413， and at four other periods ； and he was sheriff of Backs in 1423, 
and in two other years. He went to the Holy Land, and, amongst other triumphs of his 
warfare, fought and slew a huge Saracen ( immanissimum gigantem ) near the Holy 
Sepulchre, and for this valiant exploit received the honour of Knighthood. He was 
buried at Drayton Beanchamp, in the chancel, by the side of his first wife, Joan, 
daughter of Sir Robert Fitz-Marmaduke. Some years ago, oertain excavations were made 
in the ctiancel of Drayton Church, when the remains of Sir John Cheyne, his wife, and 
an infant child were discovered buried in the common earth. Part of the supposed 
skeleton of Sir John had decayed, but from the thigh bone, which measured twenty-one 
inches, and other parts that were perfect, it was conjectured that the person to whom the 
remains belonged must have been nearly seven feet in height, and proportionately large 
in other respects. Members of the Cheyne family have done their duty to the Coanty 
of Bucks by their public services ； the name appears on the roll of High Sheriffs on 
twelve occasions between the years 1278 and 1662, and as Knights of the Shire eleven 
times between 1382 and 1700. Browne Willis dedicated the second edition of his 
" Notitia Parliamentaria," printed in 1730, to Lord William Cheyne, and, referring to the 
Cheyne family, he says ： 一 " The name of Cheyne occurs oftener in our Parliamentary 
lists than any other whatsoever ； and it is remembered with esteem, from the eminent 
worth of the persons in the houses both of Lords and Commons. Your Lordship's 
ancestors, for many generations, had a title to be figured as Barons of Langlej, in 
Hertfordshire, called anciently from them Chenduits Langley (though, from King Edward 
III. acquiring that Manor, now named King's Langley), and near half our counties have 
been represented in the latter by the Cheynes. The inscriptions in Chenies and Drayton 
Beanchamp Churches prove that the Cheynes is one of the oldest families connected 
with this county." This Lord Cheyne was also Lieutenant of the County of Bucks, 
and was very popular. The name of Cheyne, Willis further remarks, is of 
" as ancient a descent, if not ancienter, than any in the county ； which I might in some 
measure evince from inBcriptions in Cheynes and Drayton Beanchamp Churches." 
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Spelman, in his " History of Sacrilege," gives the following particalars referring 
to Sir John Cheyne ： 一 " Sir John Cheiney, speaker of the so-called Laymen's 
Parliament, propounded to the King, Henry IV., the plan of taking from the clergy all 
their temporalities. He (who had himself been in former time a deacon) inforced this 
proposition with all the rhetoric in his power, and bo tickled the King's ears that if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had not that day stood like Moses in the gap, the evils that 
Bucceedea would then have fallen upon the clergy (see the very curious scene described 
by Stow, 8.A. 1404) ； the Archbishop declaring that should khey fdlfil their desire, they 
should not be one farthing the richer the next following year. This demonstrative and 
prophetical speech so wrought upon the King, that he professed he would leave the 
Church in better state than be found it, rather than in worse. Thus that hideous cloud 
of confusion vapoured suddenly into nothing. Yet did it lay the train that in Henry V. 
did make a sore ernption, and in Henry VIIL'b time blew up all religious houses, the eTent 
of which project of the Speaker's, his lineal heir, Sir Thomas Cheiney, Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, did then behold, and shortly felt the wrathful hand of God upon hia 
family. He being reputed to be the greatest man of possessions in the whole Kingdom, 
insomuch as Queen Elizabeth on a time said merrily nnto him that they two were the 
two best marriages in England, which afterwards appeared to be true, in that his heir 
was said to sue his livery at £3,100, never done by any other. Yet was this large estate 
ill wasted on a sudden." 

CHICHELET, HENRY*— According to Grainger he was rector of Bletchley, but 
his name does not appear in the list of rectors of that place given by Lipscomb. 
Chicheley was successively Chancellor of Saram, Bishop of St. David's, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury, He was employed by Henry V. in several embassies, and artfully 
diverted that monarch from his purpofle of dissolving the abbeys, by persuading him to a 
war with France, which he thought would find sufficient employment for his ambitious 
and active spirit. Besides All Souls' College, Oxford, which he founded in 1437, he also 
established Bernard's Hostel, afterwards converted into St. John's College ； he also 
established a hospital for the poor at Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire^ the place of 
his nativity. By his great manificeiice he established a neyer-dying fame. He died 
in 1443. 

CHISHALL, JOHN DE, was instituted Rector of Haversham, near Newport 
Pagnell, in 1264, on the presentation of Sir Nicholas de Haversham. He was Archdeacon 
of London in 1262, and, in 1274, was elected Bishop of London, and afterwards 
became Lord Chancellor and Lord Treasurer of England. He died in 1280, and was 
buried in St. Paul's Church, London. 

CHITTY, THE EEV. HARRY, held the second portion of Waddesdon, on the 
presentation of George, Duke of Marlborough, in 1787. He was said to be boh of a 
Lord Mayor of London ； he went into the army at aa early period of life, and haying 
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seen active service in the American War, on his return to England married and entered 
into holy orders ； he was curate of St. Martin's-in-the-FieldB, Westminster, subsequently 
curate at Dinton, and afterwards Rector of Waadesdon, which he held with Over 
Winchendon. He was remarkably zealous in the performance of his ecclesiastical duties. 
Falling into ill-health he retired some years before his death, and resided at Great 
Berkhampstead^ where he died in 1793. He is buried at Over Winchendon, of which 
living he was termed Vicar. Since his death no separate incumbent has been appointed 
for Over Winchendon, but the resident minister at Waddesdon officiates. 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES.— His father was cnrate of St. John's, Westminster, 
which curacy at his death was conferred on Charles, the son. The income of it was 
small, whilst young Churchill's love of gay and expensive pursuits was nnboanded; he was 
on the verge of imprisonment, when Dr. Lloyd, of Westminster School, who was a friend 
of his father, interfered, and effected a composition with the creditors. He now deter- 
mined to exert the talents he had allowed to lie idle ； and his first production was " The 
Rosciad," an energetic description of the principal actors of that time. Public attention 
was fixed on this poem by the vehemence with which the players replied to it, and 
Churchill found it worth his while to give the town a new satire, under the title of an 
" Apology" for his former one. " Night," " The Ghost" 一 in which he assailed Dr. 
Johnson, at that time all but omnipotent in the literary world 一 and the " Prophecy of 
Famine," followed; and he at length threw aside all regard for his profeBBion, separated 
from his wife, and became a complete " man of wit about town," and a professional 
political satirist. He rapidly produced an "Epistle to Hogarth;" "The Conference ； ,, 
" The Duellist ；" " The Author ；" " Gotham;" " The Candidate ; ,f " The Times ；" " Inde- 
pendence ；" and " The Journey." The vigour displayed in these makes it probable that 
he would in time have devoted himself to higher subjects than party politics, and have 
produced works calculated to give him higher and more lasting fame. On his marriage 
with Lady Maria Walpole he became possessed of Chalfont House, Chalfont, and 
resided there. Churchill was one of the members of the Medmenham Club, which was 
a society of humourists, who, under the title of Monks of St. Francis, converted the 
ruins of Medmenham Abbey into a convivial retreat, which was stigmatised by some of 
their contemporaries in a very offensive manner, and lampooned in the publications of 
the day, under the name of " The Hell-Fire Club." Several gentlemen of this locality 
were members of the club, including Charles Churchill, John Wilkes, Robert Lloyd, 
Lord le Despencer, DoddingtoD, Lord Melcome Regis, Sir John Dashwood Kinsr, Paul 
Whitehead, Lovibond, Collins, Dr. Bates, Sir W. Stanhope, Sir John Aubrey ノ and other 
congenial spirits. We have it on the authority of Dr. Bates, one of the latest survivors 
of the club, and a gentleman of unimpeachable character, that the charges of immorality, 
immodesties, and ribald mock mysteries brought against it were without 
foundation ； it was merely a convivial club. Churchill was on intimate terms with 
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John "Wilkes ； he followed the patriot of the day to Boulogne, where he caught a fever 
and died there, after a few days' illness, at the age of 34 years. 

CLAGETT, WILLIAM, an English Divine, born at Bury St. Edmund's, in 
1646, and educated at Emmanael College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of D.D. 
in 1683. He became preacher to the Society of Gray's Inn, and was inducted as Rector 
of Farnham Koyal in the year in which he was made D.D. ； he died in 1 688. Pour volumes 
of his sermons were published after his death, besides which he wrote some controversial 
pieces against the Romanists and Dissenters. His brother Richard was also D.D., and 
Rector of Hitcham in Suffolk. His son Nicholas became Bishop of Exeter. 

CLARE. 一 Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, by marriage with 
Isabella, third daughter of William Mareschal, became, in 1274, possessed of the Manor 
of EasiDgtoii ； it passed to Gilbert, the grandson, who was called " the Red." Gilbert, 
haviDg been divorced from his first wife in 1284, and aspiring to an alliance with Joane 
of Acre, the King's daughter, surrendered to the Crown all his possessions by deed, 
dated 1289, and upon the solemnization of the marriage the King restored all his castles 
and lands, which, by a new grant, were entailed on the issue of the Princess. Gilbert 
died in 1295, leaving an infant son, Gilbert, and daughters. Joane, the widow, married, 
secondly, Ralph de Monthermer, which so greatly offended the King that be seized upon 
the lands of her dower, but a reconciliation being effected Monbhermer was created Earl 
of Gloucester. Joane died in 1307, possessed of Easington ； Gilbert de Clare, her son, 
was slain at Bannockbourne, in 1314； Easington eventually passed to the Earls of 
Stafford. The family of De Clare also possessed property in Dorton, Wonninghall, 
Maidsmoreton, Stewkley, Bletchley, Olney, Hambleden, Little Missenden, Little Woolston, 
and other places in the county. 

CLARENCE, GEORGE, DUKE OF, KG. and K.B., 1466.— By his marriage 
with Isabel, one of the daughters of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, he became possessed 
of Great Mario w, but, being charged with various offences against the King, was attainted 
in Parliament, 1477, and Boon after put to death in the Tower. The Dachess died about a 
year before, at Warwick Castle, it being sapposed she was poisoned. They left two children, 
Edward Plantagenet, the unfortunate Earl of Warwick, beheaded, after a long imprison- 
ment, in 1499, and buriea in Bisham Abbey ； and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, also 
beheaded at an advanced age, in 1540. In the third of Henry VII., an Act passed that 
all the estates of wmch the Countefis of Warwick had been disseised, and which her 
children had enjoyed, should be restored to her, with power to alienate all or any part 
of them. The Couotess was obliged to convey all these possessions to the King in 
perpetuity, ana received a grant of the manor of Marlow, and some other estates for life 
in return. At her death Mariow reverted to the Crown. 

CLARKE, SAMUEL, M.A., son of Mr. Samuel Clarke, of Bennet Fink. He was 
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Sector of Grendon Underwood, to which he was presented in 1657 by Thomas Pigott, 
Esq., of Doddershall House. He was ejected in 1662， when he removed to Upper 
Winchendon, the seat of Philip, Lord Wharton, where he found " a refuge from the 
storm and a covert from the face of the spoiler." He was educated in Cambridge, and 
was a Fellow of Pembroke Hall, but lost his Fellowship in the time of the Rnmp, 
for refdsing to take the engagement. Afterwards he and his whole family were cod- 
siderable losers by their Nonconformity (the livings which the father and his two sons 
quitted amounting to £600 per annnm). Subsequently he retired to Wycombe, and formed 
a Church in his own house, which was the first Nonconformist place of Worship established 
in Wycombe, and over which be presided till his death. He waa a man of very con- 
siderable learning, a good critic, especially in the Scriptures, a great textuary, an 
excellent preacher, a firm enemy to superstition and bigotry, yet zealous for unaffected 
piety and extensive charity. He was a person of great moderation, both in his principles 
and temper. He lived usefally, and in much esteem, and died in great peace, 
serenity, and comfort at High Wycombe in 1700-1, aged 75 years. He was author of 
" Annotations on the Bible," " A Concordance," " The Divine Authority of the 
Scriptures Vindicated," and several other works of a like character. 

CLAVEEING, ROBERT, S.P.T., was presented to the rectory of Marsh Gibbon 
in 1719 ； he was of Lincoln College, Cambridge, a professor in Hebrew, and was made 
Dean of Booking, Essex, on which he resigned Marsh Gibbon. In 1724, he was installed 
Bishop of Llandaff and Dean of Hereford, and in 1735 was translated to Peterborough. 
He obtained license to hold his canonry, professorship, deanery, and bishopric, together 
with the living of Marsh Gibbon, for a considerable period ； he died in 1747. 

CLAYTON, SIR WILLIAM ROBERT, K.C.B.— The Manor of Hambleden 
became the property of Sir Robert Clayton, who, in 1680, served the office of Lord 
Mayor of London. William Clayton, brother of the Lord Mayor, resided at Hambleden, 
and the property passed to his family, and by inheritance to Eenrick Clayton, the second 
baronet ； he married into the family of the Verneys, of Claydon, and was succeeded by 
Sir Robert, the third baronet, who was succeeded by his cousin, Sir William, the fourth 
baronet. This Sir William married Mary, daughter of Sir William East, Bart., and 
was succeeded by his son, William Robert, the 5th baronet, who afterwards became 
General Clayton, and is the subject of this notice. The General was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Royal Military College ； he served the 
office of High Sheriff of Bucks in 1846, and was M.P. for Great Marlow from 1831 
to 1842. In his military capacity he served under the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, where he went through much service. He was in the battles 
of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Genappe, and Qnatre Bras. He died at Sonthsea in 1866, and 
was succeeded in his estates and title by his grandson. 

CLAYTON, RICE RICHARD, was the fourth son of the fourth baronet, and 
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brother of the General. He was born in 1798, and, in 1832, married Maria Amelia, 
second daughter of the late Field-Marshal Sir George Nugent, Bart., G.C.B., of 
Westhorpe House, Little Marlow. Mr. Clayton was educated at Eton and Gaius 
College, Cambridge (B.A. 1820, M.A. 1824) ； was a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
for Bucks, and served the office of High Sheriff of that county in 1838 ； he resided at 
Hedgerley Park, Slough. He represented Aylesbury in Parliament from 1841 to 1847, 
as a Conservative and Protectionist, but having given a vote adverse to his party on the 
Canadian Corn question, he was virulently opposed by those who had formerly 
supported him, and was unceremoniously deprived of his seat. He died in 1879. 



CLEAVER, WILLIAM, JUNIOR.— He succeeded his father as incnmbent of 
Foscott, bemg inducted to that living in December, 1773, by the Right Hon. the Earl 
Temple ； he was BuccessiTely Bishop of Chester, Bangor, and St. Asaph. His widow 
resided for many years at Elmshurst, Great Missenden. 

CLINTON, GEOFFREY DE. — The Manor of Haghenden became vested in the 
Crown after the forfeiture of the lands of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and remained so until 
Henry I. granted it to Geoffrey de Clinton, who is supposed by some to have been descended 
from the Royal family of Mercia, and to have been the ancestor of the present Lord 
Clinton. But accounts differ, and according to Rous he was a grandson of William de 
Tankerville, Chamberlain of Normandy, and Maud, his wife, daughter of William de 
Arches, "whose descent is derived from Wevia, sister to Gunora, Dachess of Normandy ； 
while, according to Ordericns Vitalis, a contemporary historian, he was of very mean 
parentage, and raised from a humble sphere by King Henry I., from whose hands he 
received large possessions and no smsll honour, being made both Lord Chamberlain and 
Treasurer to the King, and afterwards Justice of England, which great advancements 
argne that whatever might have been his origin, he was a man of most extraordinary 
parts. It is probable that he acquired his sarnaue from Clinton (Glimpton, or Qlinton) 
in Oxfordshire, for among the endowments of Kenilworth mentioned in the foundation 
charter are Clinton in Oxon and Bain ton in Northants. He added other benefactioos by 
another charter, to which large and munificent gifts he added the Manor of Hitchenden 
in the county of Backs, which he had of the bounty of King Henry. He was falsely 
accused of treason at Woodstock, when Henry kept his Easter there, in the 80th year of 
his reign. The Rectory of Hnghenden, however, does not appear to have been included 
in De Clinton's gift, for a charter of confirmation of lands granted to the Priory of 
Kenilworth, temp. Henry II., enumerates the Church of Hughenden, and the first Vicar of 
that parish was presented by Prior d'Esteley in 1275. Geoffrey was succeeded by 
his son Geoffrey, who was likewise Lord Chamberlain. He married Agnes (or Alicia), 
daughter of Roger, Earl of Warwick, and added to his father's endowments the church 
of Stivecle (Stewkleyj, in Backs, which was confirmed to the prior and brethren of 
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Kenilworth by William Pipard, cir. 1170. This last Geoffrey was sncceeded by Henry 
de Clinton, who married Amicia de Bridan. Some lands in Stewkley, given, in 1218, to 
Woburn Abbey by Alicia de Clinton, were granted, in 1539, by Henry VIII" to Charles 
Brandon, whom he had created Duke of Suffolk. These lauds were then known as 
Stewkley Manor and Grange. 

COBHAM, BARON. ― In the 7th year of King William III., Sir Richard 
Temple was chosen member of Parliament for Buckingham, and, on the 12th 
of April, 1703, was constituted Lieutenant of that town, and was elected, 
in the 4th year of Queen Anne, one of the Knights of the Shire for Bucks ； 
in the 1st of Queen Anne, he was constituted Colonel of a Regiment of Foot, 
and distinguished himself in the Sieges of Venlo and Rnremond, acting as a- volunteer; 
he afterwards served with his regiment in the war with France, both in Flanders and 
Germany ； on the 1st of June, 1706, was declared a Brigadier-Qeneral ； and, in 1708, 
having taken a considerable part in the siege of jjisle, was sent, by the Dake of 
Marlborough, express to the Queen, with an account of the surrender of it ； on the 1st of 
January, 1708-9, he was declared a Major-General, and, on the same day of the month the 
year following, Lientenant-General of her Majesty's Forces. On the 19th October, 1714, 
he was created Baron Cobham, of Oobham, in Kent, and five days after was declared Envoy 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor ； on the 26th of June, 1715, he was 
made Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Dragoons, and in the year after was appointed 
Constable of Windsor Castle ； on the 23rd of May, 1718, he was created Viscount 
Cobham, the titles to pass, at his death, to his heirs, and, in default, the 
dignities of Viscountess Cobham, as also Baroness Cobham, to Hester, wife of Kichard 
Grenville, Esq., second sister of the said Richard, Lord Viscount Cobham, and the 
dignities of ViBcount Cobham and Baron Cobham to the heirs male of her body lawfully 
begotten ； and, in default, the said dignities to Dame Christian Lyttleton, third sister of 
the Baid Richard, Lord Visconnt Cobham, and the heirs male of her body. He was Colonel 
of a Regiment of Dragoons, Field Marshall, and Ranger of Windsor Forest, and one of 
the Lords of the Privy Council. He died at Stowe in September, 1749. Od the death of 
Lord Cobham the title of baronet descended to a younger branch of the Temple family. 
Mrs. Hester Qrenville's son dying without issue, in 1779， he was succeeded in title and 
estates by his nephew George, who, in 1784, was created Marquis of Buckingham. It 
would be out of place here to enlarge on the beauties of Stowe ； they have been extolled 
in poetry by Pope and West, who spent many festire hours with the noble owner, Lord 
Cobham, and some of the most celebrated literary comtemporaries. 

COKE, SIR BDWAED, a celebrated English Judge and— law writer, born at 
Mileham, Norfolk, in 1549 or 50. He pleaded his first cause in 1578 ； and having married 
into the family of the minister Burleigh, he possessed considerable political influence. 
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In 1592, he had obtained a high reputation, and was appointed Solicitor-General ； and 
in 1600, being then Attorney-General, he prosecuted the Earl of Essex ； and the asperity 
with which he conducted the case against that nobleman amounted to very little less than 
brutality. In 1603, he was knighted ； and we find him prosecuting Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
behaving towards him sb unfeelingly as he had formerly treated Essex. Id 1606, he was 
made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and was engaged in the trial of the Gunpowder 
Plot conspirators ； in 1613, he was sworn of the Privy Council, and removed to the 
Court of King's Bench. His activity in the case of Sir Thomas Overbury's murder 
made him many enemies ； and his opposition to the King and Chancellor Egerton caused 
him to be removed from office in 1616. Having vainly endeavoured to regain favour with 
the Court, he, in 1621, joined the popular party, and was committed, though only for a 
short time, to the Tower. In 1625, he was, much to his annoyance, pricked as High 
Sheriff of Bucks, bat this did not prevent his being elected one of the Knights 
of the Shire, although sach was the object. He declined to serve as Sheriff, and 
submitted his reasons before all the judges, but their answers were against h 皿, so that 
he was compelled to fill the office and to attend the judges at the Assizes, where he 
had often presided as Lord Chief Ju&tice. In the Parliament of 1628, as one of the 
Knights of the Shire for Bucks, he distinguished himself more than any other member of 
the House of Commons, in his speeches for the redress of grievances, being the person 
who proposed and framed the Petition of Eights. After the dissolution of that Parliament, 
he retired to his seat at Stoke Poges. His private life was a most miserable one. On 
the death of ihe third Earl of HaDtiDgdon, Sir Edward purchased the manor, and 
resided at Stoke Poges, and soon after, in 1598, married, for his second wife, Lady 
Hatton, widow of Sir William Hatton, nephew and heir of the Lord Keeper. This lady 
was sufficiently conspicuous to stamp the name of Hatton on the traditions of Stoke. 
She was a daughter of Lord Burleigh, and, priding herself on her " gentle blood," 
was imperious, officious, and vindictive. She retained the name of Hatton after her 
marriage with Sir Edward Coke, who was old enough to have been her father, and 
towards whom she always affected great contempt. She stipulated that her marriage 
should be secretly performed in a private house, late in the evening, and without banns 
or licence. For this irregular marriage, the "great oracle of the law," his bride, her 
father, Lord Burleigh, and the ofiiciating minister were cited into the ecclesiastical 
court. Thus commenced " the honeymoon of the happy pair." Lady Hatton next 
forbade her spouse to enter her house in Holborn except by a back door. For many 
years the stem lawyer submitted to be henpecked in silence. There was one daughter 
by this marriage, who became the wife of Sir John Villiers. Two years after his 
marriage, Sir John ViJliers was raised to the peerage, as Viscount Purbeck and Baron 
Villiers, of Stoke Poges. But the sequel of their family broils was melancholy. Lady 
Purbeck deserted her husband, and lived with Sir Robert Howard, which rapidly brought 
on her degradation, imprisonment, and an early death. Lady Coke Btill pursued her 
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husband with rancorous hatred, and openly a マ owed her impatience for his death. A 
report or his demise having one day reached her, she immediately left LoDdon for Stoke to 
take possession of his mansion, bnt on reaching Colnbrook, she met one of his physicians, 
who informed her of his amendment. On hearing this she returned to London in evident 
disappointment. Sir Edward, in his solitary old age, must have viewed the fruits of his 
own marriage scheme with bitter compunction. When eighty years old, we are told, 
he " felt himself alone on the earth, was suspected by his king, deserted by his mends, 
and detested by his wife." His only domestic solace, daring the last two years of his 
life, was the company of his daughter, Lady Purbeck, who, much to her credit, left her 
paramour to watch over the last hours of her aged father. Three days before his death, 
being suspected of possessing seditious writings, his peace was disturbed by Sir Francis 
Windebauk, who came with an order of Council to search his papers, and who carried 
off more than fifty manuscripts, including his will, which were not returned to the family 
till 1641. Sir Edward Coke died on the 3rd of September, 1634, in his eighty-fourth 
year. Lady Purbeck then left Stoke, and soon after was imprisoned in the Gatehouse at 
Lambeth. In mere legal knowledge Coke has never perhaps been equalled ； but for the 
nobler qualities of his mind we may seek in Tain. His " Commentary on Littleton," and 
his " ReportB," are invaluable. In 1601 he entertained Queen Elizabeth at his mansion 
at Stoke. A colossal statue of the Lord Chief Justice, by £ossi, surmounting a fluted 
column 60 feet high, was erected in 1800, by Mr. Penn, in the Park, at Borne little distance 
from the old Manor House. 

COLE, THE REV. HENRY.— He was Warden of New College, Oxford, and was 
instituted rector of Newton Longville in 1545. He received his ed ひ cation at Win- 
chester, travelled in Italy and studied at Padua. In 1540, he was created LL.D. 9 and^ 
resigning his fellowship at Oxford, settled in London, and was admitted an advocate in 
the Court of Arches. He was prebendary of St. Paul's and of Salisbury. Haying com- 
plied for some time with the reformation under Edward VI., he, towards the end of that 
reign, became disgusted, or changed his opinions, resigning his wardenship and the 
rectory of Newton Longville. On the accession of Mary, he showed himself a zealous 
papist ； was made Archdeacon of Ely, and, in 1554, was provost of Eton, of which 
College he was also a Fellow. He was one of the divines who disputed publicly at 
Oxford with Archbishop Cranmer and Bishops Ridley and Latimer, and preached the 
sermon immediately before the burning of Latimer, in March, 1556-7. He was soon 
after made Dean of St. Paul's, London, when he quitted the Archdeaconry of Ely. In 
the first year of Elizabeth he was again appointed, with others, on the side of fche Papists, 
to dispute publicly, before the Privy Council, with the Protestant divines, but after- 
wards, refusing to comply with the reformation in religion, was fined and imprisoned in 
the Fleet, and died in confinement in 1579. 

COLE, THE EEV. WILLIAM, A.M.— This Divine and antiquary was presented 
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to the living of Bletchley by Browne Willis ； was inducted in 1753, and remained there 
until 1768 ； he was rector of Barnham in 1774. Cambridgeshire was his native county. 
He combined with the learning of a University-man the patience of an antiquary. In 
earlier life his attention was principally given to collecting MSS" relating to Cambridge 
and Cambridgeshire. He was of Clare Hall, and afterwards Fellow Commoner of King's 
College. For many years he resided at Milton, near Cambridge, where he acquired the 
nick-name of " Cardinal Cole." His papers, comprising no less than aixty volumes, 

He left this prodigious collection to the British Museum, but stipulated in his will that it 
should be preserved, unopened, till twenty years after his death. These papers, while they 
abound in collections and copies from public archives, contain likewise a great variety 
of original compositions. His first two yolQpies are mainly devoted to the antiquities 
of Cambridgeshire, the two following to observations on the parochial antiquities of 
other counties. In one paper he gives an interesting account of a visit to Jacob Briant, 
a man of note who then resided at Salt Hill, near Slough ； he also left a very curious 
biographical notice of Browne Willis, a brother antiquary. Cole assisted Granger, 
Gongh, and other eminent antiquaries in their publications, bat published nothing of 
his own. He must have been an energetic man, but judging from the numerous extracts 
which have been published from his works, the collector had much more industry than 
judgment ； he died in 1782. 

COLE, THE REV- WILLIAM, A.B.— He was inducted as Rector to the first 
portion of Waadesdon in 1781, on the presentation of the Duke of Marlborough. In 
early life he received great assistance from Dr. Chapman, Archdeacon of Sudbury. The 
Doctor, who was an eminent scholar, perceived great docility in Cole, and sent him to a 
private seminary at Bierton, and placed him under the instruction of the Rev. 
Timothy Shaw, then vicar of that village. In 1766, he was admitted to Eton 
College on the foundation, thence he passed to Cambridge, was made scholar of King's 
College in 1773, and Fellow in 1776 ； in 1778, A.B. ； and in 1781, A.M. In 1777, he 
retained to Ebon as an assistant master, but resigned that office in 1780, on being 
appointed tutor in the family of the Duke of Marlborough. In May, 1792, lie was 
installed Prebendary of Westminster ； was created D.D. in 1795. He marriea a daughter 
of the Hon. Sir William Blackstone, Enightj Justice of the Common Pleas. He was 
the author of a Latin explanation prefixed to the " Marlborough Gems," a splendid work 
privately printed under the auspices of George, Duke of Marlborough ； also other 
publications. He died at his Prebendal House at Westminster^ in 1806, and was buried 
in the Abbey. 

COLBT, DR. JOHN, Dean of St Paul's, and founder of St. Paul's School, was 
born in London in 1466. He was an excellent scholar, and took great pains to encourage 
learning in others, of which his endowment of the noble institution alliided to leaves 
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ample testimony. He was grandson of Sir Heary Colet, Knight, citizen and mercer, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1486, and served the office a second time in 1495. Dr. 
Colet founded 3t. Paul's School in 1512， and committed it to the care of the Mercer's 
Company. On the 11th July, 1511, he granted to the wardens of the mystery of 
" Mercire," and their successors, the Manors of Vache, Wotton and Ham, Bury, Weston 
Tnrville, and divers lands in Aston Clinton, Wendover, Sherrington, Weston Turville, 
Biertoo, Wingrave, Aylesbury, Rowsham, Bourton, and Halton, for the continuance of St. 
Paul's School, London, for ever. Notwithstanding the munificence of Dean Colet, he 
appears to have had a narrow escape of his life. Fitz James, Bishop of London, accused 
him of heresy to Archbishop Warham, but that Prelate, being personally acquainted with 
Colet, and valuing him for his ！ earning, piety, and integrity, stood his friend, and refused 
to sanction the proceedings against him. Tyndale states that one of the articles in the 
accusation against Colet was that he had translated the Lord's Prayer into English. 
Bogue speaks oi him, in the " History of Dissenters," as one " who, by expounding the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and establishing a divinity lecture in hiu church, three days in a 
week, prepared the way for the Reformation. Though he may, perhaps, be called a 
Papist, he condemned many of the reigning corruptions of the Church, and gave snch 
good evidence of being a Christian that he was suffered to die in peace." " No higher 
testimony need be given of the merit of Colet than his gre^t intimacy with Erasmus. 
There was a similitude of manners, of studies, of sentiment in religion, betwixt these 
illastrions men, who ventured to take off the veil from ignorance and superstition and 
expose them to the eyes of the world, and to prepare men's minas for the reformation 
of religion and restoration of learning. Erasmus, who did Colet the honour to call him 
his master, has given us a hint of his religious sentiments, in his famous colloquy 
entitled ' Peregrinatio Rehgionis ergo/ in which Colet is the person meant under the 
name of Gratiaous Pullus. Colet, Lynacre, Lilly, Grocyn, and William Latimer were 
the first that revived the learning of the ancients in England." 一 Granger. On the death 
of the last male heir of the family of Colet, without issue, the residue of his patrimony 
pass さ d to his nephew, Robert Stratfold, who thereupon took the name of Colet in 
addition to that of Stratfold. The Wendover estate of that once opulent family was in 
time disposed of, and has been transferred in severalties. In the year 1880, the Hale, 
the principal Manor, was purchased by auction by Alfred Charles de Rothschild, Esq., 
for £16,000. Dean Colet died in 1519, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral ； his 
monument there was destroyed in the great fire. 

COLLINS, SAMUEL.— He was born at Eton. Fnller says of him that " he 
breathed learned air from the place of his nativity. Hence coming to King's College 
in Cambridge, he was chosen successively Fellow, Provost, and Regius Professor ； one of 
an admirable wit and memory, the most fluent Latinist of our age ； bo that, as Caligula 
is said to have sent his soldiers vainly to fight against the tide, with the same success 
have any encountered the torrent of his tongue in disputation. He coostantlj read his 
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lectures twice a week for above forty years, giving notice of the time to his auditors 
in a ticket on the school doors, wherein never any two alike, without some considerable 
difference in the critical language thereof. When Rome displeased courtier did him the 
injurious courtesy to prefer him downwards (in point of profit) to the Bishopric of Bristol, 
he improved all his friends to decline his election. In these troublesome times (affording 
more preachers than professors), he lost his church, bat kept his chair, wherein be died 
about the year 1G51." 

COOKE, THE REV. WILLIAM.— In 1743, the Rev. W. Cooke was chosen 
Head Master of Eton College, but the heavy duties of that office compelled him to resign 
it. In 1748, he returned to Eton, on being presented to the Rectory of Denham, at 
the same time acting as burser to his College. He poBsessed considerable abilities and 
learning ； wrote a Greek tragedy and several theological works. He died in 1797, at 
Bath, and was buried in Denham Church. 

COOKE, THE REV. EDWARD, A.M. and LL.B., was instituted to the Rectory 
of Haversham, in 1802, on the presentation of Mr. Kitelee. He was born at WoWerfcon, 
being the sod of a yeoman of that village ； received the rudiments of his education at 
Berkhampstead School, and matriculated at Oxford; of Exeter College, Cambridge, 1789; 
took his A.M. 1796 ； LL.B. 1799 ； ordained 1796, on a title to the curacies of Havereham 
and Hardmead, near Newport Pagnell. He was the principal in the establishment of a 
very extensive and benencial society, for the mutual support and advantage of several 
villages in the neighbourhood of his curacies. His attainments as a scholar were of the 
first order. Few amongst the most eminent literary characters of the age have united 
to great strength oi intellectual penetration and acuteness so remarkable a degree of zeal 
and industry as distinguished him in his literary pursuits. He was a large contributor 
to many of the periodicals of his day. He was an assiduous collector of books, and the 
possessor of an extensive library ； also of an immense collection of manuscripts relative 
to the history of the county oi Bucks. By his generous beneficence, Dr. Lipscomb was 
allowed very largely to avail himself of the use of Mr. Cooke's MSS., in his " History of 
the County of Buckingham," which work is admitted to be the history of the county. 
Dr. Lipscomb in the preface of his work respectfully acknowledges this assistance* At 
the time of his death Mr. Cooke had in a forward state of preparation " The History of 
Whaddon Chase," which he did not live to conclude. He died in 1824, at the age of 
52 years, and was buried in the Churchyard of Hayersham. 

CORAM, THOMAS, a man who deserves the gratitude of his country for devoting 
a long life to the cause of philanthropy. After great sacrifices and persevering exertions, 
he established and obtained a charter for the Foundling Hospital, London, which, added 
to other benevolent undertakings, so impaired his fortune that in his old age it became 
necessary to relieve his necessities by a public subscription. There was a branch of 
Coram's Hospital established at Aylesbury in the house and premises now known as 
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" The Crofts," Walton. This was about the year 1760 ； the treaBurerehip of this branch 
establishment was under the care of John Wilkes, M.P., and it is averred that he did not 
account for the funds placed in his hands for its support. Wilkes' ooimection with this 
establishment brought him into great disrepute, and his defence was, the general mis- 
management of the Hospital, and that the tradespeople who had claims on it dia not 
apply at the proper time. Wilkes became embarrassed, and his anain oonfused, and it 
ig doabtfdl if the claims on the establishment were ever cleared off. Captain Coram died 
in 1751, aged 84 years. 

COKNWALL, RICHARD, EARL OF, King of the Romans. He was the 
second son of King John, nephew to his famous namesake, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
and brother to King Henry III., in whose reign he was a prominent character. He was 
bom in 1208, and married Cincia, daughter of Raymond Berenger, Count of Provence, 
and sister to Eleanor, Queen of Henry III. Endowed with greater ability, prudence, and 
firmness than the weak, impetuous King, he obtained considerable influence over him. 
On account of his princely qualities, but more because of his great wealth, he was, in 1257, 
elected to the Imperial Throne of Germany then vacant, by certain of the Prince Electors 
of the Empire, and his ambition overcoming his prudence, he accepted the perilous 
distinction offered him, although after the acceptance of sovereignty in Germany he by 
no means dissociated himself from the affairs of hia own country, then involved ia 
trouble through the misgoTernment of its weak monarch. After the Battle of Lewes, 
in which the Royal cause was defeated, he had to endure nine months' imprisonment in 
the Tower ； in the following year ( 1265), peace was made through Richard's influence, 
and, as an act of tbanksgiying to Heaven, he is said to have founded Barnham Abbey, 
the foundation charter being dated 18th April in the following year. He died at hia 
Castle at Berkhampstead in 1272. His heart was buried in the Ghnrch of the Minorite 
Brethren at Oxford, and hifi body at Hales Abbey, which he had foaaded. 

CORNWALL, EDMUND, EARL OF, was Bon of the above. He founded, in 1276, 
the College of ABhridge, to which he gave the Manors of Pitstone and Ashridge, The 
Convent consisted of a Rector and 20 Canons of the religious order, called Bonhommes. 
The Earl gave them, amongst other donations, a portion of Christ's blood, in honour of 
wnich the Convent was founded. This precious deposit proved a mine of wealth, persons 
of all ranks flocking hither from the most distant parts, out of devotion towards bo sacred 
a relic. The Bishop of Rochester proved it to be nothing but honey and water. The Earl 
died at Ashridge in the year 1300, where his bowels were immediately bariedy but 
his heart was more solemnly interred on the 12th of January following, in the 
presence of Edmund, Earl of Kent (the King's son), the Bishops of Durham and Chester, 
the Earl of Warwick, and many others. After this his body was carried to the Abbey 
of Hales, where a magnificent ftioeral was solemnized, which the King honoured with bis 
presence. The sepulture of the heart of this great Prince at Ashridge was, with the 
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heart of Thomas de Cantilnpe, Bishop of Hereford, in veneration of whose merits the 
Earl had prepared a repository, made with exquisite art, on the north side of the choir of 
the conventual church, in which the Bishop's heart was preserved, and, on this occasion, 
by the authority of the Pope, was removed, being, with the Earl's and some sacred relics, 
committed to an apartment finely gilt, which had been erected by the Earl in his lifetime 
for that use. 

COURTENAY, RICHARD DE.— He held the Manor of Waddesdon, given him 
by Henry III. ； he was grandson of Louis le Gros, King of France. Richard Courtenay 
died m 1194, and the estate passed to his son Robert, afterwards to his grandson John. 
This John de Conrtenay attended the King into Gascoigne, and, in 1256, was summoned 
with horse and arms to join an expedition into Wales, and in the next year to Chester ； 
he was constable of Totnes. He had the reputation of singular piety, and on returning 
from beyond sea there happened so great a tempest in the night thafc the mariners feared 
shipwreck, but he bade them take courage and labour hard for another hour more, " For 
then," said he, " my monks at Ford do rise, by whose devout prayers we shall be preserved 
from danger." The tempest ceased, and they were brought to land. He was afterwards 
a great benefactor to Ford Abbey, and, dying in 1273, was buried there. He was 
succeeded by his son Hogh x who had a desperate quarrel with the monks of Ford Abbey; 
he was buried at Cowyke, near Exeter, and not at Ford with his ancestors. 

COURTENAY, HUGH, was grandson of John, He had large possessions by 
descent from the Countess of Albemarle and Devonshire ； he was knighted in 1326, by 
Edward III., and made a banneret, with all the accustomed ceremonies, and was sub- 
sequently granted the title of Earl of Devonshire, which it was asserted his ancestors 
formerly enjoyed, and by precept to the Barons and Treasurer of the Exchequer he had 
annually paid to him £18 6s. 8d., by the said title of Earl ； he died in 1840, and was 
succeeded by his second son, Hugh. Thomas Courtenay succeeded his grandfather, the 
firet Earl of Devonshire. In 1383, he escorted Qneen Philippa to Calais, and was 
constitated Admiral of the King's Fleet, and in the following year was made Earl 
Marsha! of Ireland ； he was in the wars of France, and died in 1419, holding the Manor 
of Wadde8don 9 in which he was succeeded by his son Hugh, fourth Earl, who was a great 
naval warrior ； he died in 1422. Thomas, his son, who was fifth Earl, was but eight 
years old at his father's death ； he also waa entnisted with a naval force very early in 
life ； he held Waddesdon. He had three sons. Thomas, the eldest, sixth Earl Devon, 
was taken at Towton Field fight in 1461, and beheaded ； Henry, his second son, was 
beheaded at Salisbnry ； and John, his third son, was slain at Tewkesbury. Another 
Henry Courtenay, a relative, had the Earldom of Devon restored to him, and was also 
created Marquis of Exeter ； he was attainted in 1539, and beheaded ； Waddesdon was 
escheated to the Crown, and granted by the King to John Goodwyn. 

COWPER, WILLIAM, the celebrated poet. He was the son of Dr. Oowper, chap- 
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lain to George II. and Rector of Berkhampstead, where William was born in 1731. From 
the School of Market Street, he removed to WestminBter, where he continued till his 18th 
year. As the great nephew of Chancellor Oowper, he was marked for eminence in the law. 
From his infancy, he appears to have been of a very delicate frame of body ； but he was 
always most gentle in his manners and amiable in his temper. At the age of eighteen he 
was articled to an attorney for three years, and after that time had expired he entered the 
Temple for the purpose of finishing hiB studies as a barrister. But, like many other men of 
genius, although called to the Bar in 1754， he neglected the law, and gratified the bent of 
his mind in the cultivation of poetry. He now cultivated the acquaintance of Churchill, 
Thornton, Lloyd, and Colman, who had been his school-fellows at Westminster ； and 
he assisted dolman with some papers for the " Connoisseur." Extreme diffidence 
disqualified him for the law, so his family interest procured him a situation which seemed 
not ill adapted to gratify his very moderate ambition, while it did not much interfere 
with his aversion to public life. In 1768, he was nominated to the offices of Reading 
Clerk, and Clerk of the Private Committees of the House of Lords. These his great 
timidity prevented him from accepting, and when afterwards made Clerk of the Journals, 
which Beemed to require no personal attendance, bis agitation of mind became excessive 
if called upon, on an nnnsual occasion, to perform the duties of his place, and he 
resigned under the greatest depression of spirits. Weakness of nerves produced debility 
of body and of mind ； bis nealth and faculties became so overwhelmed that it was found 
necessary to remove him to St. Albania, where he resided a considerable time under the 
care and attention of Dr. Cotton, a physician ； his melancholy gradually subsided, and 
he rose to the purer rise of his mental faculties and to the enjoyment of rational 
conversation. In 1765, he went to Huntingdon, and became the inmate of the household 
of Mr. Unwin, a neighbouring clergyman, after whose death he retired to Olney, with 
Unwin's widow, whom he regarded with all the affection of a son. At Olney he formed 
an intimacy with a number of friends, who used their utmost efforts to assuage the 
severity of that morbid sensibility tinder the pressure of which he passed a considerable 
portion of his life. Amongst these may be mentioned the Rev. Mr. Unwin, Rector of 
Grimston, and family ； the Rev. Mr. Greathead, of Newport Pagnell ； the Re?. John 
Newton, curate of Olney, and afterwards Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London ； John 
Thornton, Esq., merchant of London ； Lady Austin ； Lady Hesketh ； the Key. Claudius 
Bnchannan, of Ravens tone ； and William Hayley, Esq" subseqaeDtly his biographer. 
Olney was for several years the residence of Oowper. The residence which he occupied for 
nearly twenty years is situated at one corner of the Market Place ； it is a large house, of 
red brick, with stone dressings. It was a stately mansion in Cowper's day, but has since 
been divided into tenements, and its uniformity destroyed. Cowper's time in retirement 
was spent in devotion and literature ； he contributed Bizty-eight hymns to the collection 
which his Mend, the Bey. John Newton, the curate of Olney, gave to the world. In 
1782, he published a volume of poems, and, in 1785, the general voice of approbation 
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was raised towards him on the appearance of his second volume. He afterwards engaged 
in a translation of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey in blank verse, and the work, though 
inferior to the Tersification of Pope, possesses great merit. In 1786, he removed, with 
Mrs. Unwin, to Weston, and afterwards turned his thoughts to a life of Milton, and to a 
complete edition of his poems, and at that time was introduced to Mr. Hayley, who had 
been engaged on the game subject, and thus arose an intercourse of friendship which 
oontinned to the end of life. The poet had communicated so much pleasure to the world 
by the sweetness of his lines, and the morality and benevolence which everywhere 
captivate the reader, that, in 1794, the King bestowed upon him a pension of £800 per 
annum. The unhappy poet again Bank into dejection and religions melancholy, and few 
intervals of reason beamed upon his afflicted mind. For awhile he amused himself in 
the revision of his Homer, but again relapsed into that depression of spirits which robbed 
him of all the comforts and the serenity of a reflecting mind. In exhibiting a story in 
poetical numben Cowper possesBed a peculiarly happy genius ； the tale of " John Gilpin," 
which was related to him by Lady Austin, to amuse him in a tedious hour, when 
converted into verse by his pen proved a very popular ballad. In his manners, though 
reserved he was pleasing ； his conversation was cheerful, and Mrs. Unwin, Lady Austin, 
Lady Hesketh, and Mrs. Throckmorton and others were not only honoured with his 
friendship, bat immortalized by the happy effusions of his delicate muse. The singular 
subjects of one of his best pieces was undertaken at the request of Lady Austin, who 
bade him write on " a sofa." " The Sofa" mnst be regarded as a most valaable composition, 
and though, in that as in " The Task," there is perhaps no well digested plan, the whole 
must b« considered as the efforts of a great genins, assisted by the feelings of a truly 
humane and benevolent heart. A pleasing account of hiB life and writings was published 
by Mr. Hayley. Cowpert merits have been gummed up by Mr. Sonthey in these words 
一 " The most popular poet of his generation, and the best of English letter- writers." 

letters are written in a genuine, unaffected, English style, and are marked for the 
most port by a playfulness and humour which effectually prevent the weary feeling that 
nsnally attends a long continnons reading of epistolary correspondence. Absence of 
affectation is again a chief characteristic of his poems. They are free from all sickly 
sentimentality or mannerism in language. As regards freedom from the first, the 
manliness of the poet presents a striking contrast to the feminine character of the man, 
while, with reference to the second point, Cowper has the merit of having done much 
towards that improvement in poetic diction which has since received a mighty impulse 
through the poems of Wordsworth. He was an enthnsiastic lover of nature, and his 
effusions on natural objects are such as Wordsworth might be proud to own. His 
poems contain also, as it is not too strongly expressed by Hazlitt, a " number of pictures 
of domestic comfort and social refinement which can hardly be forgotten but with the 
language itself." There is a stri&iDg amonnt of variety in his poems, or, taking but one 
of them, in " The Task" alone. Some of his smaller pieces, as for instance the lines on 
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receiving his mother's portrait, and those addressed " To Mary," are exquisitely pathetic. 
Cowper died at Dereham, in Norfolk, in 1800. In Dereham Church, where he was 
buried, is a handsome monument erected to his memory, by Lady Hesketh. 

COX, RICHARD, a learned divine, was born at Whaddon in the year 1499. He 
received Mr education at Eton, whence he was removed to Cambridge, and, in 
1519, became a fellow of King's College, in that University. His eminence here 
procured him the honour of being one of those choaen by Cardinal WolBey to fill up his 
own foundation at Oxford. In the latter University he was looked upon as one of the 
greatest Bcholars of his time, and his poetical compositions were held in the higheBt 
esteem. His attachment, however, to the opinions of Luther procured him the dis- 
pleasnre of the ruling powers, and he was thereupon committed to prison, but was soon 
released through the interest of Archbishop Cranmer, who promoted him to a very 
valuable living. This emolument he enjoyed till the accession of Queen Mary, when 
Gardiner and Bonner were determined that he should be burnt ； but Cox, who had 
notice of their design against him, escaped, and retired to Strasbargh. Daring his 
residence there, Mr. Knox, and many other divines, who had been driven from Scotland 
on account of their religion, came to the same place, and they haying an ayenion to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of England, a violent dispute arose between them and 
the English exiles, which occasioned so much oonfdsion that the magistrates were 
obliged to interpose. On the death of Queen Mary, Cox returned to England, and was 
one of those divines appointed to revise the liturgy. He was soon after made Bishop of 
Ely, which promotion he enjoyed upwards of twenty years. His enemies at Court often 
endeavoured to injure him with the Queen, and he as often desired to resign his 
Bishopric ； so that at length the forms of resignation were actually drawn up, bnt as no 
divine of note could be found to accept of his dignities, he enjoyed them till his death, 
which happened on the 22nd of July, 1581, in the eighty-second year of his age. 

CRAB, ROGER, was a crazed sectary of the Civil War production. He served 
seyen years in the Parliamentary Army, where he had his "skull cloven." Crabb 9 for 
some breach of discipline, received a death sentence from Cromwell, which was commuted 
to two years' imprisonment. After his release he opened a shop at Chesham, as a 
" haberdasher of hats." He then imbibed the idea that it was sinful to eat any kind of 
animal food or drink anything stronger than water. He sold off his stock-in-trade, 
distributed the proceeds amongst the poor, and took up his residence in a hut at 
Twickenham, where for some time he lived on an expenditure of three farthings a week. 
The persecutions this poor imbecile inflicted on himself caused him to be persecuted 
by others. He was cudgelled, put into the stocks, and having the wretched sackcloth he 
wore torn from his back, he was mercilessly whipped. He was four times arrested on 
saspicion of being a wizard, and sent from prison to prison ； yet he would persist in his 
peculiar course of life, not hesitating to term all those whose opinions differed from his 
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by the most opprobrious names. He wrote several pamphlets 一 " The English Hermit, 
the Wonder of the Age," " Dagon's Downfall," " The English Hermit's Spade," &c" &c 
His works show that he was simply insane. He died in 1680, and was buried at Stepney. 

CREWE, SIR THOMAS, Knt., was returned as one of the lepresentatives of 
Aylesbury, in 1624, in the last Parliament of James I. Sir Thomas was a serjeant- 
at-law. He filled the responsible and dignified office of Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and was one of those who joined in the protestation " that ParliAment hath, and of right 
ought to have, freedom of speech to propound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the 
same, and that the Commons in Parliament have like liberty and freedom to treat 
of these matters, in snch order as in their judgment shall seem fittest," &c" &c. This 
protest gave the King great offence ； he sent for the Journals of the Commons, and with 
his own hand tore out the protestation^ and ordered his reasons for so doing to be inserted 
in the council book. The leading members of the House, Sir Edward Coke and Sir 
Robert Phillips, who took part in it, were committed to the Tower, Selden, Pym, and 
Mallory to other prisons. As a lighter punishment. Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir Thomas 
Crewe, and Sir N. Rich were Bent to Ireland on an excuse to execute some business ； the 
King at that time enjoying, or at least exercising, the prerogative of employing any man, 
even without his consent, in any branch of the public aeryice. Bach was the state 
of the liberty of the subject under James I. 

CREW, JOHN, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas Crew, Knt. He sat in 
Parliament for the Borough of Amersham, in 1624 and 1625. He signed the 
protestation and declared for no particular interest, either the King or army ； he was 
a Commissioner for the Parliament at the treaty of Uxbridge, and a Commissioner of the 
Navy ； was one of those who was entrusted with the King's person wnen conveyed to 
Holdensby House. He was also a Commissioner at the treaty of the Isle of Wight ； he 
did not come up to the wishes of the Republicans, so was sent to the Tower, and afterwards 
excluded from Parliament, it being known that he would not sanction the King being 
tried as a criminal. Cromwell had faith in him, and after the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament placed him in his " other house ；" he was one of the Council of State of 1659, 
and one of those who regained their seats in the restored Long Parliament. After the 
restoration he was made an English peer, under the title Baron Crew ； he died in 1679, 
aged 82 years ； he was succeeded by his son, who died without issae in the following 
year, and the title became extinct. 

CRISPIN, MILO, was one of the followers of the Conqueror ； he had a grant of 
divers Manors in Bucks and other counties. In Backs alone he enjoyed twenty-eight 
Lordships, of which Ashendon formed a part ； his chief seat was Wallingford Gas は e, 
which he obtained by his marriage with Maud, sole daughter and heir of Bobert D. 
Oyley, who built Oxford Castle. In 1107, Crispin, lying sick at WaUingford, gave lands 
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at Colnbrook to the Abbot of Abingdon ； he died the same year ； bis widow married 
Brien Fitz-Connt' who acquired all her lands. 

CROKE, JOHN. ― The original name of this family was Blount. 8ir Robert 
Blount was deeply implicated in the conspiracy to restore Richard II., and was 
beheaded in 1400. His kinsman, Nicholas, being concerned in the game conspiracy, 
was outlawed and went abroad. He ventured to return, and escaped observa- 
tion by changing his name to Croke. On the death of Henry IV., he came oat of 
retirement, and purchased lands in Bnckinghamshire, where he resided at Easington, in 
the parish of Chilton. His great grandson, John Croke, a Master in Chancery in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., left a son who succeeded to a good inheritance. 
His name was also John, and he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, in 1574-5, when he 
was Sheriff of BnckingharoBhire, which county he had represented in Parliament 
in 1572. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Alexander . Unton, of Chequers. He 
died in 1608, leaving a numerous family, of whom John and George became judges. 

CROKE, SIB JOHN. 一 He was the eldest son of John Croke, and was born in 
1553. At a very early penoa he acquired great reputation for his professional attain- 
ments. In 1595, he was appointed Recorder of London, and he sat in Parliament as one 
of the representatives of the City in the Parliaments of 1597 and 1601, having previously 
been returned for Windsor. He was unanimously chosen Speaker of the Parliament of 
1601 . At the conclusion of the Session, the Lord Keeper concluded his address by Baying 
一 " As for you, Mr. Speaker, her Majesty commands me to say that you have proceeded 
with snch wisdom and discretion that it is much to your commendation, and that none 
before you have deserved more." He was knighted by King James in 1603. In June, 
1607, he was created a Judge of the King's Bench, and folly sustained the character he 
had acquired as an advocate. He died in London in 1620, and was buried at Chiltoo. 
His wife was a daughter of Michael Bloont, of Maple Durham, Oxon, by whom he had 
five sons. Sir John was the editor of a folio volume of Cases decided in the reigns of 
Kings Henry VII. and Henry VIII., and of some in the times of Edward I. and Edward III. 
and of Philip and Mary. Sir John Croke, Knight, his eldest son, succeeded to this estate, 
and at his death, in 1640, his successor was his son, of his own name, who raised a troop of 
horse for Charles I. in the Civil War, and was created a Baronet. He alienated all that 
remained of his estate after the war (in or about 1682), and died, as is supposed, in 
London. His only son, Sir Dodsworth Croke, said to have been knighted m his father's 
lifetime, by King Charles II., was the last of this family who resided at Chilton, where 
he died in obscurity, in 1728, aged 84. 

CROKE, SIB 6E0KGE. 一 He was brother to Sir John, and seven years his junior. 
He was born at Chilton, and educated at Thame School and Christ's Church, Oxford. 
He was called to the bar in 1584. He commenced his parliamentary career in 1597, as 
member for Beeralston ； he was knighted in 1623, was made a King's counsel, and was 
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raised to the Bench in 1625, four years after the death of his brother, as a justice of the 
Common Pleas. In the case of ship-money, although he had been induced in the firot 
instance to join the rest of the judges, for the Bake of conformity, in signing an abstract 
opinion declaring its legality, yet when it came before him in Hampden's case he, in 
opposition to the majority, gare judgment against the Crown. His ability in his pro- 
fession is sufficiently attested by his own printed Reports, eight eminent Judges of the 
Law, out of their knowledge of his great wisdom, learning, and integrity, approving and 
allowiDg them to be published for the common benefit. In 1640， he retired to his estate 
at Waterstock, and he died there in 1641-2, in the 82nd year of his age, and was buried 
there. His wife was Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Bennett, Lord Mayor of London. 

CROKE, ALEXANDER.— Sir Alexander Croke was bora at Aylesbury, in 1758, 
and the entry in the parish register describes him as son of Alexander Croke, Esq" by 
Annie, his wife. At this date, Alexander the elder was a rated inhabitant of Aylesbury, 
although born at Dinton. Alexander the younger was a Gentleman Commoner, of Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1776 ； a barrister of the Inner Templp in 1786 ； of Oriel again in 
1794 ； B.C.L. and D.C.L. in 1797 ； advocate of the College of Laws in 1798 ； Treasurer 
of the Inner Temple ； Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
1801 ； President ^ro tern" 1808 ； resigned office, 1815 ； was knighted by H.R.H. George 
Prince Regent, 1816, and died in 1842. The residence of the Croke family at 
Aylesbury was not of long duration, as Alexander, the father, upon succeeding to the 
Stndley Priory Estate, granted to one of his ancestors upon the dissolation of monasteries, 
left the town; he died in 1777, and was buried at Chilton. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER. The connections of this remarkable man with Bucking- 
hamshire are well known. He was closely allied both with the Rossells of Chequers and 
the Hampdens of Great Hampden. Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Sir Francis Russell, 
the third Baronet, married Henry, the fourth son of the Protector, whilst Sir John 
Russell, the fourth Baronet, and son of Sir Francis, married Frances, the youngest 
daughter of Cromwell. Cromwell was also a cousin to John Hampden, the patriot, by 
the marriage of Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell, with William 
Hampden, Esq., of Great Hampden. Cromwell was no stranger to Buckinghamshire. 
After the battle of Naaeby, he is recorded to have been at Dinton Hall on his return, 
and to have left behind him his sword, not as the property of any particular family, 
but to be annexed to the mansion for ever. Cromwell probably came to Dinton 
in order to visit his friend Simon Mayne, at that time the owner of the Hall. In 
the same parish his relative Sir Richard Ingoldsby also had an estate, at Waldridge ； 
he had married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Oliver Cromwell, of Hinchinbrooke, 
in the county of Huntingdon, a coasin of the Protector. Cromwell passed also 
through Aylesbury on his triumphal entry into London after the battle of Worcester ； 
he stayed one day there, and on the following morning left and proceeded on his journey 
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to the Metropolis, driving before him some foar or five thonsand prisoners like a flock of 
sheep. That Cromwell took a very active part in the destraction of the King is not 
denied ； his name stands first in the list of GommiBsioners present on the first day of the 
trial, and his Bignatnre holds a prominent place in the King's death-warrant, being 
placed next but one to that of John Bradshaw, the president. It is even saia that 
Cromwell made a jest of the solemn proceeding, and when he added his name to the 
death-warrant playfully besmeared with his pen the face of Harry Martin, who was 
standiDg near him, Cromwell was elected Protector, December 12th, 1653, and 
inaugurated again with more state on June 20th, 1657 ； he died on the 3rd September, 
1658, worn out by excessive fatigue of mind and body, and was buried with more than 
regal pomp in Westminster Abbey. 

CURZON, AS8HETON. — The Manor of Segrayes, in Penn, was from a very early 
period the property of the Peims, from whom it passed to Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Bart., 
of Eedleston, Derby, who married the heiress of the Penns. AjBsheton Onrzon was 
member for Clitheroe in 1752 and several snbeeqaent years. In 1794, he was created 
Baron Curzon, and, in 1802, Yisconnt Gurzon, of Penn, with remainder to his male issue; 
he had three wives. He died in Westminster in 1820, at the age of 91 years, when the 
Buckinghamshire and other estates devolved upon his only suryiying son, Robert Ourzon, 
whose son, Penn Assheton, married Sophia Charlotte, Baroness Howe of Langar. Their 
son Richard William, who was grandson of the first Viscount, sacceeded, and became the 
second Viacount Garzon and first Earl Howe, and died in 1870. 

CTMBELINB, or KTMBELINE, was the son of Tenantins. Holinshed sayB he 
was brought up at Borne, and there made a knight by Augustas Caesar, under whom 
he served in the wars, and was in sach favour with bim that he was at liberty to pay his 
tribute or not. Eymbeline became King of the Britons in the nineteenth year of 
Aagnstng, According to the Roman writers, after the death of Julias Csdsar the Britons 
refused to pay tribute, but whether the controversy which appeared to fall forth between 
the Britons and Ang^iBtua was occasioned by Cymbeline is not shown. The early part 
of the history of the Kingdom is involved in bo much obecority that it is difficult to 
ascertain the locality of events. The neighbourhood of Kimble is supposed to haye been 
the scene of that action with the Romans in which the two sons of Cymbeline were 
defeated by Aulas Plantias, and Togod 腿 nns, one of them, was slain. The conjecture that 
the strong post on the side of the Chiltern Hills, called Kimble Castle, was Gymbeline's 
palace, seems very plausible. The ancient name of Kimble, as it occuro in records, was 
Kynebel or Cunobel ； in the survey of Doomsday it is. written, perhaps corruptly, 
Chenebella. 
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Dashwood « Dauncey — Davis 一 Day 一 Dayrell 一 Deering 一 Delqfield — Dmham — Denton~ 
I Bespenc&r 一 Digby 一 Dillon ~ Disraeli ~ Dodd 一 Doddington 一 Donesterre Donnan 一 
1 Dormer 一 Douglas 一 Dover 一 Downing 一 Drake 一 Dugdak 一 Dudley 一 Dunton 一 
Bunch ~ Du Pre 一 Dyer 一 Dynham. 

： y^ASHWOOD, SIR FRANCI8, succeeded to the title and estates of his father, Sir 
l?l Francis Dashwood, in 1724. He succeeded also, in right of his mother, to the 
6^ barony of Le Despencer. He was made keeper of the Grand Wardrobe in 1763, 
and in the same year Lord Lieutenant of Backs ； be was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1762, and 1768, and joint Postmaster-General for several years. As Ohanoellor, an 
office to which he had no pretentions, ae in everything connected with commeTeial matters y 
he seems to have been as ignorant as Lord Bute, his patron. According to one of the wits 
of the day, he was a " man to whom a sum of five figures was an impenetrable secret." 
Sir Francis, indeed, laughed at his own incompetency, " People," he said, " will point 
at me in the streets and cry, 4 There goes the worst Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever 

！ appeared ！， ，， Nevertheless, he had the hardihood to lay his Budget before the House 
of Commons in 1763, when not only did it prove as signal a failure as the world had 
anticipated, but many of his expositions were received with shouts of dension. One of 

： his propositions was to lay a tax of four Bhillings a hogshead upon cider, an impost then 
so hateful to the country gentlemen that before many days had passed the cider counties, 

i hitherto the most loyal in England, had spirited themselves up almost to a state of 

！ insurrection. Owing to difficulties gathering round him on every side, Lord Bute 
resigned, suddenly and unexpectedly, in April, 1768, and Sir Francis Dashwood, who 

I had held office for about a year, at once followed his example. Shortly afterwards Sir 

i Francis was raised to the peerage, as Baron le Deepencer, a title which had for some 
years been in abeyance in his family. He was the fifteenth baron. He died on the 11th 

： of December, 1781. In his political opinions Sir Francis was what was called, a century 

j 8 ince, a rank Tory, having commenced life as an nnoompromising, rabia Jacobite, 
Although gifted neither with eloquence nor with eminent administrative ability, his blunt 

j and hearty manner of speaking in the House of Commons obtained for him a repntation 
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for political honesty and strong sense. In his youth he had travelled over many countries, 
and in private life was an eminently entertaining and agreeable companion. Here, 
however, our encominmB of him most cease. Lax as were the morals of the age in which 
he lived, it may be questioned whether he was surpassed by any of his contemporaries 
in profaneness, obscenity, and yice. His wild and irreverent iTolics were the constant 
talk of his time. In 1752 Lord Despencer caused to be made the present straight piece 
of road leading from High Wycombe to West Wycombe, and placed the Obelisk at the 
corner of the Bradenham road in commemoration thereof. In 1761, he re-built West 
Wycombe Church, and shortly before he died had the cave, lower down the hill, excavated. 
He also greatly embellished West Wycombe House and Grounds. 

DASHWOOD, SIB JOHN.— He was son of Sir John Daahwood, who assamed 
the additional surname of King by an Act of Parliament in 1742. Sir John, 
the son, was also known as Sir John Dashwood King ； he was Lord of West Wycombe 
and Halton, at which latter place he mostly resided ； he married Mary Anne, daughter 
of Theodore Broadhead, Esq. Sir John represented Wycombe in nine Parliaments. 
He was an active magistrate of the county ； he died in 1849. 

DASHWOOD, SIB GEORGE HENRY.— He was son of Sir John Dashwood 
King, and was the fifth baronet ； he succeeded his father in 1849, and resided at West 
Wycombe, of which place he was Lord ； he marnea his consin Elizabeth, daughter of 
Theodore Henry Broadhead, Esq., bat left no issue ； he was a Knight of the Shire 
from 1882 to 1835, and subsequently sat in Parliament for the borough of High 
Wycombe ； he died in 1862, when the baronetcy appendant to this branch of the 
Dashwood family became extinct. 

DAUNCET, SIR JOHN. — The name of Douncie, Dauncy, or Daunce, appears 
early in the history of Buckinghamshire. In the fourteenth century Edward Courtenay, 
son of the second Earl of Devonshire, married Emmeline, daughter of Sir John Dauncy, 
or Douncie, Knight. In 1528, the Abbot and Convent of Notley leased their Manor 
Place of Nether Winchendoa to Sir John Douncie, Knight, one of the King's Most 
Honourable Council. This Sir John partly rebuilt the mansion at Nether Winchendon ； 
hig initials still remain on the building ； he entirely erected the hall and some other 
apartments. In 1540, a council was held at Nofcley, to consider "a letter sent 
under the stampe to the Lord Chancellor for the calling in againe of a sapersideas of 
the Commission for the snbsidie into the Countye of Buckinghame, and the making of 
a new commission, wherein oommandement was given him to inserte Sir John Dauncy, 
Knt" and others." In the twenty-ninth of Henry VIII., the site of Iringhoe Nunnery, 
with the Manor, or reputed Manor, of Muraley, was granted to Sir John Daonce, or 
Danncy. 

DAVIS, THE EEV. RICHARD. — In 1561， he was Vicar of Burnham, and was 
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subsequently preferred to the See of St. Asaph ； he was a learned man, and one of the 
translators of the Bible ； he had to quit Burnham Vicarage on his marriage, bat 
regained poaseBsion of it after the death of Queen Mary ； he was subsequently translated | 
to the See of St. David's. 

DAY, THE REV. WILLIAM, was Rector of Hambleden, to which living he was 
inducted in 1575 ； he was a Fellow of King's College, and became Provost of Eton, 
Dean of Windsor, and, in 1595， Bishop of Winchester. He was accused of injuring the 
revenues of Windsor by granting very long leases, and of destroying and mutilating the 
register books of bis predecessors. Lord Ellesmere observed that Dean Day had 
excellent skill to creep out of the law. 

DAYRELL. 一 The Dayrell family, under the names of Darell, Dariell, Deirel, and 
de Hayrel, may be tracea m connection with Buckinghamshire beyond all existing 
records ； they were amongst the earliest proprietors of land in that county after the 
Conquest. The name appears in the roll of Battle Abbey amongst the followers 
of the Conqueror, and at a very early date they had estates at West Wycombe, 
SanndertOD, Fawley, Aston Clinton, and other places ； they were also connected 
in later times with Fulmer. Their name is eaid to have been derived from 
Airele, or D'Airelle, a province in the northern part of Normandy. In the reign 
of King Richard I.， or King John, they were seated at and possessed of Lillingstone 
Dayrell, Sir Roger Dariell, of Lillingstone Dayrell, was one of the Knights of the Shire 
of Backs, Anno 1388， Richard II., and Anno 1412, Henry V. The Dayrell family were 
situated at Lillingstone soon after the Conquest. The members of this family have 
taken their share in the responsibilities of public offices. Ab early as the year 
1504 the name of Thomas Dayrell appears as High Sheriff for Bucks ； in 1562, and 1579, 
Paul Dayrell served the office ； in 1626, Thomas Dayrell was Sheriff ； the same name was 
also published in 1771 ； in 1808, Bichard Dayrell was appointed to the office. In the 
years 1389 and 1394, Roger Dayrell was returned as one of the Enights of the Shire. 
Five members of the family have been rectors of Lillingstone. A Captain Peter Dayrell 
was selected from one of the number of gentry who were to have been favoured by 
Charles II. with the honour of knighthood of the order of the Boyal Oak in 1660, his 
income then being £600 per annum. A Sir Thomas Dayrell, Knight, was eminent for 
his loyalty and services to their Majesties Charles I. and II. daring the civil wars. He 
was universally esteemed for ma great learning. He died in 1669, aged 66 years. Walter 
Dayrell, Esq., was sometime a Reader at Gray's Inn, and careAil Recorder of the town 
of Abingdon. In the University of Oxford he was hopeful, in the Inns of Court 
complete ； the Bar found bim not merely tongue deep, or a verbal lawyer, for he was 
eminent as well for soundness of judgment as flourish of speech. E. F. Dayrell, Esq" 
who died a few years ago, was in early life in the 4th Dragoon Guards ； he was a J.P. 
for Backs and High Sheriff of that county in 1845. He was the 84th Lord of the 
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Manor of LilliDgstone Dajrell, and the 88th male descendant of Elais Dairel, who 
flourished in 1195. The Manor Btill continues in the Dayrell family, and is one of those 
rare exceptions where estateB are transmitted to heirs generation after generation, and 
century after century. Roger, who held Toweridge, in West Wycombe, under the Bishop 
of Bayenx, at the time of the Domesday Survey, is sappoBed to have been the ancestor of 
this family. Hugh DayTell died here in 1667, and Thomas Dayrell, the last heir of this 
branch, was Sheriff of Bucks in 1771. He sold Toweridge, in 1794, to Sir John 
Dafihwood King, Bart. 

DEEBINO, MB. JOHN PETER, was the owner of the Lee estate, near 
MiB8enden ； he was a Boyal Academician, and prior to adopting the name of Deering was 
known to art as John Peter Gandy, the architect of Exeter Hall, in the Strand, and of 
other works far from devoid of structural elegance. Mr. Deering began life under 
the patronage of the Dilletante Society ； undertaking, at the expense of that body, an 
architectural mission to Greece, for which he was well fitted by taste and education, 
and which obtained for him the friendship of Lord Elgin. By that nobleman he was 
afterwards employed to build his seat in Scotland, called Broom Hall. He became 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy in 1814, when he oontribnted a carefri] drawing of 
" The Mystic Temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, in Attica," showing the doable wall of the 
gacred inclosure, a result of his Dilettante mission. His first original design was one 
for a Waterloo tower, 280 feet high, in which he received asslBtance from the late Mr. 
WilkiiiB, B.A" but which was never erected. He was elected an Associate of the 
Boyal Academy in 1827, in which year he changed his name from Oandy to Deering, to 
entitle him to the Lee estate. He was elected a Boyal Academician in 1838, and, 
content with Academic honour, never again became a contributor to the Annual 
Exhibitions of the Academy. He passed his latter years in improving his estate and 
designing lodges for gentlemen's seats. The chapel on the east Bide of North Audley 
Street, London, is one of the best examples of Mr. Deering's abilities as an architect, and 
some of the better portions of University College, London, have been attributed to him. 
He was fond of hie art, and, if a poorer man, might have become distinguished in 
it. As it is, he has done little to discountenance the remark made at the period of his 
election into the Academy, that wealth, rather than merit, bad been the ground of his 
adoption. He was returned for Aylesbury in 1847, bat was unseated on petition. He 
died in 1850. 

DELAFIELD, THE EEV. THOMAS.— In 1746 he was curate of Fingest. His 
M8S. are in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford ； in them he gives many particulars relating 
to the History of the Hundred of Desborough, which Langley describes as ingenious and 
amusing. He gives a more detailed account of the village of Fingest^ in which he 
resided. This MS. is intituled " An essay towards an acconnt of Fingherst, in the county 
of Bucks, both with respect to the ancient and present state, whether civil or ecclesiastical, j 
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by Thomas Delafield, curate there 1746." This MS. was comprised in 8 vols, octavo, 
but the last vol. is now missing. Langley, in bis " History of Desborough," makes 
frequent extracts from Delafield, who appears to have been a painstaking local historian } 
and he is acknowledged as such by Lipscomb ； his MS8. have never been published. 
He was a descendant from Dr. Delafield, surgeon to the Oarrison at Thame during 
the Civil War. This surgeon attended John Hampden on his reaching Thame, after 
receiving his fatal wound in Chalgrove Field. Dr. Delafield subsequently resided at 
Aylesbury. The name of Delafield appeared in the list of gentry of Bucks in 1433. 

DENHAM, SIB JOHN. 一 By his marriage into the family of Tipping, he became 
possessed of the Manor of Horsenden. He was son and heir of Sir John Denham, 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and was born in 1615. He was educated 
in London, and, in 1631, entered at Trinity College, Oxford. WTas much addicted to 
gaming and dissipation, from which his father not only augured the most fatal con- 
sequences, but also threatened to disinherit him. In 1641, three years after the I 
death of his father, he published his tragedy of " Sophy," which, says Waller, broke out | 
like the Irish rebellion, threescore thousand strong, when nobody was aware of it. 
Soon after he was Sheriff of Surrey, and Governor of Farnham Gaetle. In 1643, he 
published his " Cooper's Hill," a poem, says Dryden, which for majesty of style is and 
ever will be " the exact standard of good writing." His attachment to the Royal cause 
during the Civil Wars ensured him the confidence of the Queen, and he afterwards went 
as Ambassador, with Lord Croft, from Charles II. to Poland. RetarniDg to England, he 
found his estates reduced in consequence of his former habifcs of gaming, and the ！ 
persecutions of the Civil War. At the restoration he was made Surveyor-General to the 
King's bnildmgs, and at the Coronation was created E.B. In the latter part of his life, 
in consequence of some domestic differences on his second marriage, he nnfortuoately 
lost his reason ； he however recovered. He wrote some verses on Cowley's death, and 
soon followed him to the grave. Ue died, 1668, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
near the remains of Chancer, Spenser, and Cowley. His poems are above twenty in 
number, containing, besides " Sophy" and " Cooper's Hill," " The DeBtraction of 
Troy" and " Cato Major." Denham, as Johnson has observed, is deservedly considered 
one of the fathers of English poetry. " Cooper's Hill" is the work that confers upon 
him the rank and dignity of an original author. He seems, says Dr. Johnson, to have 
been the writer of a " dpecies of composition that may be denominated local poetry, of 
which the fundamental subject is some particular landscape to be poetically described, 
with the addition of such embellishments as may be supplied by historical retrospection 
or incidental meditations." Sir John performed signal services to the Royal Family 
during the civil war, and, according to some authors, his mansion house at Horsenden 
wag garrisoned for the King at that period. He was attainted by the Parliament, and 
the estates were sequestrated. In 1654, the CommisBioner for Forfeitures conveyed 
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the Manor of Horsenden, and also one in West Wycombe, to William Page, of 
Westminster, as late belonging to Sir John Denham, of Boarstall, attainted ； but it was 
not until 1662 that Sir John Denham conveyed the Manor or Lordship of Horsenden to 
John Grubbe, Esq., of Great Kimble. 

DENTON, ALEXANDER, was nephew of Sir Edmund Denton, Bart., and the 
son of Alexander Denton, of Hillesden. He was called to the bar of the Middle 
Temple in 1704, and in the next year was committed to the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms by the House of Commons, for pleading for the plaintiffs in the Aylesbury case 
of Ashby v White and others. In 1708, and 1714, he was elected member for the 
Borough of Backingham. Taking a high rank in his profession, he was, in 1722， 
appointed a judge in the Common Pleas, and, after filling that office with great respectar 
bility for eighteen years, died in 1740, holding at his death the office also of Chancellor 
to the Prince of Wales. He married a lady of the name of Bond, with a fortune of \ 
£20,000 ； there was no issue of the marriage. 1 

DENTON, THOMAS. ― He obtained in 1547 the Manor of Hillesden, which 
had been forfeited to the Crown in 1539， on the attainder of Edward Courtenay, 
Marquis of Exeter. He was the representative of an ancient Cumberland family, 
and son or descendant of James Denton, LL.D., Privy Councillor to King Henry VIII., 
Prebendary of York, London, and Salisbury, Canon of Windsor, Dean of Lichfield, 
Lord President of Wales, and Legate to Ireland. Thomas Denton, a grandson, was 
knighted at Salden, in 1608 ； was elected M.P. for Backingham in 1603, in 1614, and 
1620, was also a Knight of the Shire ； his boh, Alexander, married the daughter 
of Edmund Hampden, of Hartwell ； their son was slain at the battle of Abingdon, 
Berks, in 1644. Margaret, one of the sisters of Sir Alexander, married Sir Edmund 
Verney, Knt., the King's Standard Bearer at Edgehill. In an early part of the civil 
wars Sir Alexander began to for は iy his mansion for the King by causing several barns 
and stables to be built near it. He obtained a troop of cavalry and about 150 
infantry from Oxford, under the command of Colonel Smith, with fire small guns and 
ammunition. The Parliamentary Generals at Aylesbury, foreseeing the mischief that 
would accrue to them if Hillesden House became strongly garrisoned in the royal cause, 
determined upon an assault. The first attack, made by a party of 800 horse and foot 
from Aylesbury, was nnsuccessfnl. On a second occasion, from the unfinished nature of 
the outworks, as well as the overwhelming strength of the assailants, the defenders were 
soon forced to retire, some flying to the church and others to the house for refuge. 
Another assault was instantly made, and the church was speedily taken, when Colonel 
Smith, seeing the hopelessness of further defence, surrendered himself and men as 
prisoners, upon promise of quarter. The promise of quarter was broken, the Parliamen- 
tarians were allowed to put to death several of the prisoners after the capitalatioD, and 
the others, including Sir Alexander Denton and his brother, Colonel Smith, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hostler, Major Aunion, and several other officers, were marched on foot to 
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Padbury, where they passed the night in great discomfort. The next day they were 
taken to Newport Pagnell, and remained there till ransomed or exchanged. Hillesden 
House was pillaged, afterwards set fire to, and reduced to ruins. 

DESPENCER, HUGH LE, was, there is no doubt, a descendant of one who 
had been the steward of the King, and who was, in the language of the times, called 
Dispensatory or Le Despencer, which title became the surname of the family. They were 
descended from Iyo, Viscount Constantine, who married Emma, sister of Alan, Earl of 
Bretagne, before the Conquest. This Hugh was tbe son of Oalfrid Despencer, the 
reputed founder of the Convent "De Fontibus" of Little Marlow. That Hugh 
le Despencer, however, was of the baronial family of that name is sufficiently proved by 
his aocompanyiDg Richard, King of the Romans, to Germany, in 1257, and by his being 
selected as one of the twelve commissioners on the part of the barons at Oxford in 1258, 
when Hugh Bigod was nominated Chief Justiciary by them ； Hugh succeeded Bigod in 
this office. On a pretended reconciliation between the King and the Barons in 1263, 
Hugh le Despencer was again appointed Chief Justiciary. Early in the next year the 
Barons' war again broke out, and the Earl of Leicester having secured the citizens of 
London on his Bide, Hugh le Despencer, at the head of their associated bands, destroyed 
the house of Philip Basset and the Loyalist nobility, imprisoned the judges, and left the 
Jews, after enriching himself with the ransom of the most wealthy, to the tender mercies 
of tbe mob. In the battle of Lewes, in 1264, the Chief Justiciary distiiiguished himself 
on the Barons' side, and after the King's defeat, no lees than six castles were placed 
under Hugh's Government, with a grant of 100 marks for his support in his office. Asa 
soldier he was valiant and bold ； but the few facte recorded of him in his capacity of 
Chief Justice of the Kingdom are marked with the violence and rapacity of the times. 
He was, however, a popular &yourite y and in an old Anglo-Norman ballad of the time 
is called— 

Despencer trae, the good Sir Hngh, 
Oar Justice and our Friend. 

He was Blain at the battle of Evesham in 1265. He married Aliva, the daughter 
and heiress of Philip Basset, of Wycombe, who, after his death, became the wife 
of Soger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. He left a son and a daughter, the latter of whom 
married Hugh de Oonrtenay, father of Hugh, first Earl of Devon. The Bon Hngb 
waa created Earl of Winchester. 

DESPENCER, HUGH LE, son of Hugh, the Chief Justiciary, married Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of Gilbert de Clare, and was thus possessed of the Manor of Great Marlow. 
He was made Earl of Winchester. The hifitory of this nnhappy favourite of Edward II. 
is well known. Edward was, in 1326, hotly pursued to Bristol by the Earl of Kent, 
seconded by the foreign forces under John de Hainault. He was disappointed in his 
expectations with regard to tbe loyalty of those parts ； and he passed over into Wales, 
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where, he flattered himself, his name was more popular, and which he hoped to find 
uninfected with the contagion of general rage which had seized the English. Despencer 
was left governor of the Castle of Bristol ； the garrison mutinied against him, and he 
was delivered over to his enemies. This venerable nobleman, who had nearly reached 
his ninetieth year, was, without trial, or witness, or accasation 9 or answer, hanged on a 
gibbet, at Hereford, his body quartered, and his head sent to Winchester, and there set 
on a pole, and exposed to the insolence of the populace. The younger Despencer, also 
a favourite of the King, fell into the hands of his enemies very soon after ； he was 
executed, like his father, without any appearance of a legal trial. Hugh, another son of 
the elder Despencer, being restored by Edward III., in 1339, held Great Marlow ； he 
married Elizabeth, widow of Giles de Badlesmere, Lord of Hambleden, daughter of the 
Earl of Salisbury ； he was gammoned to Parliament in the 31st of Edward III., and 
made a Knight of the Garter ； he died in 1349, and was succeeded by his nephew. The 
Despencers were also Lords of Wycombe. The present Earl Spencer descends from a 
younger branch of this family, yiz., from Geoffrey, brother of Hugh, slain at Evesham, 
and Emma de S. John. 

DIGBY, SIR EVERAED.— He was a son of Everard Digby, a gentleman of 
Drystoke, Rutlandshire, who was the author of some carious works. Everard, the 
younger, was knighted by James I. ； he was one of the handsomest and most accom- 
plished men of his time ； he obtained the estate of Gayhnrst by his marriage with Mary 
Moulsoe, heiress of a former proprietor. Although a Protestant he became mixed up 
with the Gunpowder Plot, and contributed £1,500 to its furtherance; the part 
assigned to him was to accompany others into Warwickshire for the purpose of 
seizing upon the young Princess, Elizabeth, as soon as intelligence waa received of the 
success of the plot at Westminster. On the failure of the plot, Digby was searched for 
and discovered at a house in Staffordshire ； he was committed to the Tower and brought 
to trial in 1606. When arraigned, he pleaded for his conduct that the King had broken 
his promises to the Catholics ； and he added that, as he alone was guilty, pardon should 
be extended to all others. He was hanged, drawn, and quartered, with other conspirators, 
at the west end of St. Paul's Church, London, and died very penitent. On no other 
English family of repute and standing in society did the effects of the Gunpowder 
Plot fall with such unhappy results as on the Digbys of Qayhuret. 

DIGBY, SIB KENELM, son of the preceding, was born at Gayhnrst in 1603, and 
educated at Gloucester Hall, Oxford. He was knighted by James I., and by Charles I. 
was appointed to several offices. Oa one occasion, when some difference existed 
between England and the Venetians, he was sent with a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
where he attacked the fleet of the Republic in the Bay of Scanderoon. About 1636, he 
quitted the Church of England for that of Borne. At the commencement of the Civil 
War he was imprisoned by the Parliament in Winchester House, but in 1648 he regained 
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his liberty, and went to Prance. When Cromwell assumed the Government he ventured 
to visit his native country, and paid great court to the Protector. He wrote a " Treatise 
on the Nature of Bodies ；" " On the Operations and Nature of Man's Soul ；，， and 
" Peripetatic Institutions." He was a gentleman of great literary attainment, wrote 
several learned books, and presented to the Bodleian Library, in 1663, a large collection 
of MSS. After he returned to England in 1661, he formed a kind of literary society at 
his own house in Covent Garden. In the person of Sir Eenelm, the family emerged 
from its misfortanes, was restored to its former honours, and became famous. His 
valuable library, which during the troubles had been removed to France, became at his 
death the property of the French King. He published, besides, " Observations on Dr. 
Brown's Religio Medici," " Observations on the 22nd Stanza of the 9bh Canto, Second 
Book, of the Fairy Queen," "A Discourse on the Vegetation of Plants," &c. Sir 
Kenelm died at his house in Covent Garden, in 1665, and was buried in London. John 
Digby, Esq. (Sir Kenelm's son), died, leaving two daughters, married to Sir John Conway 
and Richard Moston, Esq. ； and these two gentlemen, having procured an Act of 
Parliament for that purpose, in 1704, sold the Manors of Gayhurst and Stoke Goldington, 
and the advowson of both churches, for £27,000, to George Wrighte, Esq., eldest bod of 
Sir Nathan Wrighte, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

DILLON, HENRY. 一 He married Charlotte, eldest daughter, and eventually 
sole heir, of George Henry Lee, second Earl of Lichfield and Viscount- Qaarrendon. 
He was the eleventh Viscount Dillon. By his marriage he became possessed 
of the Qnarrendon Estate, which at his death, in 1787, descended to his boh, Charles 
Dillon Lee, the twelfth Viscount Dillon, who at the beginning of the present century 
disposed of it to James Du Pr も, Esq., of Wilton Park, Beaconsfield. 

DISRAELI, ISAAC, D.C.L.— He was bora at Enfield in the month of May, 
1766, and was the only child of Benjamin Disraeli, a Venetian merchant, who had been 
many years settled in this country. He received some instruction at a school near the 
place of hie nativity, but, his father conceiving that his education could be more advan- 
tageously conducted in Holland, a considerable portion of his boyhood was spent in that 
country. Before his departure for the Continent, however, he showed signs of a very 
precocious intellect, for he began to write verses at the age of ten, and in his sixteenth 
year addressed a poetical epistle to Dr. Johnson. After passing some time at Amsterdam 
and Leyden, where he acquired a knowledge of several modem languages, and where he 
applied himself to classical studies with some attention, but with no very extraordinary 
success, he proceeded to the French metropolis. This visit to Paris took place in 1786, 
when the revolution was impending and when its doctrines seemed to have obtained 
entire possession of all men's minds ； but to this very general characteristic of the period 
Mr. Disraeli proved an exception. He was then, and remained throughout his long life, 
a purely speculative philosopher one who never mingled in political broils, nor for a 
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moment knew what it was to be connected with political or religious parties. While in 
France he read French books, examined the literary treasures accumulated in that 
country, investigated the genius of its language, and cultivated acquaintance with its 
living authors and learned men; at this period of his life, therefore, did he imbibe that 
fondness for French literature which always clang to him, but which is more evident in 
his criticism than in his style or gentiments, for he wrote hig vernacular English 
with great purity, and identified himself in all things with the land in which he lived. 
On his return to England, after a course of continental travel, he published several poems, 
among which it is believed that " Lines on the Abuse of Satire" was one ； it appeared in 
the 59th volume of the Gentleman, & Magazine, and was directed against Peter Pindar, 
who affected to believe that it was written by Hayley, and who made it a pretext for his 
hostility to the author of " The Trials of Temper." But whether he knew the real 
author or not, there never was any hostility between Mr. Disraeli and Dr. Walcott. " The 
Defence of Poetry," by Isaac Disraeli ― who certainly was learned not only by courtesy 一 
appeared in 1791 ； but, after a few copies bad been sold, he suppressed the whole edition ； 
his motive was not very apparent, the literary merit of that production being beyond 
dispute. In his 24th year he gave to the world a volume consisting of his commonplace 
book, with critical remarks, under the title of " Curiosities of Literature." This single 
volume attracted attention in an age when men of genius abounded. Yet it was then 
merely an elegant and critical compilation, though it eventually became the origin of that 
celebrated miscellany in which, afc a later period of his life, and especially from the years 
1817 to 1824, he poured forth, in successive volumes, such a fund of original research, of 
philosophical, entertaining speculation, expressea in so lively and agreeable a style, that 
the work has always remained one of the chief favourites of our literature. Mr. Disraeli's 
passioii for literary history displayed itself at a very early period of life, and in the latest 
years it never deserted him. We therefore have his " Quarrels of Authors" in three vols., 
his " Calamities of Authors" in two \ols., and his " Illustrations of the Literary Character" 
in one vol. To the early numbers of the Quarterly Review Mr. Disraeli was a con- 
tributor. His review of " Spence's Anecdotes," in 1820, and a vindication both of the 
moral and poetical character of Pope produced the famous controversy, in which Mr. 
Bowles, Lord Byron, and others took part. In the year 1828, his attention was diverted 
from his history of English literature, which he was meditating, by the strong desire he 
felt to publish his views respecting the important age of Charles I. These, comprised 
in five volumes, he gave to the world at intervals in the course of seven years, under the 
title of " Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles L" It was in oonseqiience of 
the success of this great historical effort that the University of Oxford conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L., as a testimony of their respect 一 to use the language 
of their public orator, op お mi regis optimo defensori. After the completion of his Com- 
mentaries he returned with renewed zest to his literary history, and, relying on his strong 
constitution, united with habits of unbroken study, he was sangnine enough at the age 
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of threescore and ten to entertain a hope of completing this undertaking, which he had 
laid down on the scale of six volumes ； bnfc he was stricken with blindness in the year 
1839, and, although he submitted to the operation of couching, could obtain no relief 
from a calamity most grievous to an historical author. Nevertheless he soon took heart, 
and with the aid of his daughter, whose services he has eloquently referred to in his 
prefece, he gave the world some notices of the earlier period of our literary history under 
the title of the " Amenities of Literature." " His style is elegant and pleasing," writes 
the compiler of Chambers' Encyclapadia, " presenting the fruits of antiquarian research 
and stadj, without their dryness and general want of connexion. No writer is more 
instructively amusing or amusingly instructive than he." It may truly be said that few 
lives extending to upwards of 80 years have been passed with less vicissitudes. It had 
been said of him, that " he seized a book in his cradle," and, it may be added, that he 
deposited one on his tomb. Early in life he obtained considerable reputation^ which he 
continued to snscain and increase for more than 60 years, without violent effort, without 
quackery, and without the adventitious aid of social connection. Besides the publications 
already referred to, and others which, perhaps, are omitted, Mr. Disraeli was the 
author, in his youth, of several works of fiction, some of which, published anonymously, 
obtained considerable reputation. Among those the more remarkable was " Mejuoun and 
Leila," the earliest Oriental story in our literature which was composed with any 
reference to the propriety of costume. The author was in this production much assisted 
by Sir W. Ouseley, who first drew his attention to the riches of Persian poetry. The 
Babelaisian romance of " Flim Flams," and the novel of " Vaurien," written in all the 
lurid blaze of French conyentioDs and corresponding societies, have both, with authority, 
been attributed to him. He died a widower, having lost his wife (to whom he had been 
united for more than 40 years) in the spring of 1847. He left one daughter and three sons, 
the eldest of whom became Lord Beaconsfield. He attained the advanced age of 82 years, 
and a few weeks prior to his death was in the full possession of his usual health, and in 
the complete enjoyment of his intellectual powers. A prevailing epidemic, however, 
suddenly assailed a constitntioD enfeebled by age, wnich Boon assumed an aggravated 
form, and at length this venerable gentleman sank under the attack, in January, 1848, 
his death taking place at his seat at Bradenham. 

DODD, ISABEL, was the widow of Sir Samuel Dodd, Knt., Lord Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer. She was a daughter of Sir Robert Croke, Knt., of Chequers, 
who was M.P. for Wendover. She built the almshouses at Ellesborongh in 1746, and 
endowed them for the support of four old men and four women of that parish. The 
original endowment, £2,500, was directed by the foandress to be laid out in the 
purchase of lands, &c" and, according to the Charity Commissioners, Beport, the property 
now consists of about forty acres of land and £1,135 stock. Each of the eight inmates 
of the almshonses receives 4s. a week; each man is given a coat, and each woman a gown, 
once in every two years. 
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DODD, DR. WILLIAM, D.D^ was bom in 1729, at Bourne, Linoolnahire, an も 

aft':T beiLgr eda^a'ed at Cambridge, entered into orders^ became a popular preacher in 
London, and was made one of the king's chaplains. Bat he kept high society, and was 
extravagant ； and finding himself unable to support an expensive establishment, he 
erAavoured to procure the living of St. George's, HanoTer-sqnarey by offering a bribe 
of £3,000 to the lady of the Lord Chancellor. She was, howercr, indignant at the offer, 
Hud on her inf り raing the Chancellor, Dodd was struck off the royal list. He was Vicar 
of Win^, to which living be was inducted on the 13th February, 1775, on the presentation 
of Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, his former pnpil and patron ； he also held the living of 
Hockliffe. B^ing pressed for money, he forged a bond for £4,200 on the Earl of 
CLe'sterfk! も probably intending to take it up before it became due ； bat the fraud was 
Boon diicoverrd, and he was tried, convicted, and executed at Tybnrn, in 1777， notwith- 
fitandiDg groat interest was used and the most extraordinary efforte made to obtain his 
j^ardon. He was the author of several works, the principal of which are " Sermons on 
the Miraclon and Parables," in 4 vols. ； " Sermons to Young Men," S toIs. ； " Poems ；" 
" Reflections on Death ；" " Thoughts in Prison ； , ， and " The Sisters," a noyeL 

DODDIXGTON, GEORGE BUBB.— Adjoining West Wycombe Church is an 
open-air mausoleum. This was built by Francis, Lord le Despencer, from fands be- 
queathed by George Bubb Doddiogton, Lord Melcombe Begi& The building, which is 
spacious and lofty, is hexagonal in form, and composed of flints, with a frieze and oornioe 
Kupported by twelve Tuscan colnmns ； it has no roof. On the top of the walls, at the 
angles, are large vases or urns. Over the entrance is this inscription, " To George 
Doddington, Baron of Melcombe Regis ；" aod within, on the cornice, are the words " To 
John, Earl of Westmoreland, Baron le Despencer and Bnrghereh." In the centre of the 
mausoleum is a large marble urn, under a flat canopy, supported by four stone pillars. 
This is a cenotaph to perpetuate the memory of Sarah, Baroness le Despencer, who died 
in 1769. In the walls of this Bingolar edifice are recesses and niches for the reception of 
urus and bnsts, some of which are unoccupied. In the recess facing the entrance is an 
elegant monument of statuary marble, inscribed to the memory of " Francis, Baron le 
Despencer, who was Treasurer of the Chambers, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Master of 
the Wardrobe, and Joint Postmaster-Gteneral," and who died in 1781, aged 78. There 
are two busts of this nobleman (one in a helmet) and one of a daughter ； also statues of 
his second and third wives, seated together within pillars. The before-mentioned urn in 
the centre of the building is a memorial of his fourth wife. Doddington was remarkable 

ment in 1715 for Winchclsea ； was shortly afterwards sent envoy to Spain ； was a Lord 
of the Treasury in Sir Kobert Walpole's Government, and obtained, as a reward of his 
political subserviency and intrigue, the title of Lord Melcombe-Regis. He associated 
much with the wits and learned men of the time, some of whom 一 snch as Churchill and 
Pope— ridiculed and satirized him, while Hogarth introduced him and his wig into his 
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picture called the " Order of Periwigs." His " Diary," published in 1784, is curious, as 

the fraternity of Monks of the Medmcnham Club. He died in 1762. 

DONESTERRE, or DUNSTER, HUGH, and Alice, his wife, founded the chapel 
of St. Giles at Littlecote, Stewkley, with maintenance of a chauntry priest there ； also 
funds to sustain the fabric in all requisites for the services, discharge of all dues chargeable 
on the lands of the endowment. In the year 1248, he made farther endowments to the 
chapel by the provision of a residence, with glebe. 

DORMAN, THOMAS. 一 Fuller says he " was born at Amersham, being nephew 
unto Thomas Donnan of the same town, a Confessour in the Reign of King Henry VIII. 
True it is, this his Uncle through weakness did abjure (let ns pity his, who desire God 
should pardon our failings,) but was ever a cordial Protestant. He bred this Thomas 
Dorman, junior, at Berkhamsted school (founded by Dr. Incent) in Hartfordshire, under 
Mr. Reeve, a Protestant School-master. Bat this Dorman turn'd tail afterwards, and 
became a great Romanist, running over beyond the seas, where he wrote a book intituled 
' Against Alexander Nowel, the English Calvinist.' He flourished Anno 1560." 

DORMER, SIB ROBERT.— Hnghenden Manor and Rectory were granted by 
Henry VIII., in 1540, to Sir Robert Dormer, Ent. The Dormers are a very ancient 
family, and are descended from Thomas d'Ordmer, or Dormer, a Norman, who 
attended King Edward the Confessor on his return from Normandy in 1042. William, 
son of this Thomas, subsequently came over with the Conqueror ； another 
Sir William Dormer, Ent., served Edward III. in his French wars. The family 
were tenants of West Wycombe under the Bishops of Winchester, from a very early 
period. Geoflfrey Dormer, who lived temp. Henry VI., had a family of twenty-six, 
chiefly sons, who entered into Holy Orders, and the same Geoffrey had by Eleanora, his 
wife, inter ai" a son also named Geoflfrey, who married Judith, daughter of Robert Bald- 
ington, Lord of Thame. The issue of that marriage was another QeoflBrey, who married 
Ursula, daughter and heiress of Bartholomew Oollingridge 9 the heir-general of Arundel, 
and descendant of the Fitz- Alans, of Hnghenden. He left five sons, all of them 
possessing considerable estates in this comity. One of tbem, William, who was his 
eldest son and heir, married Agnes, daughter of Sir John Launcelyn, Knt., and haa issue 
Robert and four daughters ； he by will, dated September 12, 1506, directed his interment 
in the Church of West Wycombe, before the image of S. Lawrence, bequeathing £40 to 
the poor, £40 to the Church to buy a cope and vestment, &c.， and £40 to mend the high- 
way. Robert Dormer, on whom Henry VIII. bestowed the Manor of Hnghenden in 
1540, was Sheriff of Bucks and Beds in 14, 23, and 30 Henry VIII., and received the 
honour of knighthood, in the thirty-fifth year of the same reign, also several manors and 
estates by favour of that monarch. By his will, dated June 20th, 1552, he granted, 
inter al. 9 to Jane and Ann, his granddaughters, £20 per annum each, out of his Manors 
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of Hughenden and Bavensmere, for the term of their lives. On tl^ dissolution of 
monasteries he obtained the grant of the Manor of Wing, part of the possessions of the 
Abbey of St. Albans ； he obtained other manors through the favour of that monarch. He 
entertained the Princess Elizabeth at Ascot House in Wing, when on her road to London 
as a prisoner soon after the acceesion of her sister to the throne. 

DORMER, WILLIAM, was son and heir of Sir Robert Dormer ； was M.P. for 
Bucks in *1553, and was made one of the Knights of the Bath at the coronation of Queen 
Mary. In the 3rd of Philip and Mary he had license to retain 30 men, besides his 
menial Bervants, those bo retained wearing only his livery, and attending on special 
occasions. He died in October, 1575, and was buried at Wing. Robert Dormer, son of 
Sir William, was knighted in 1591, and made a baronet by James I., June 1 0th, 1615, 
and soon after advanced to the peerage by the title of Baron Dormer of Wenge (Wing). 
He died in 1616, and was succeeded by ！ Robert, who married Anne Sophia, daughter of 
Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 

DORMER, ROBERT.— &e Carnarvon, Earl of. 

DORMER, SIR JOHN. 一 He was returned as one of the Members for Aylesbury 
in 1601， and was a descendant of the Dormers of West Wycombe, Ascott, and Thame ； 
he is described as of Dorton and Chearsley ； was one of the Commissioners for 
disafforesting Bernewood Forest, and served as High Sheriff for Bncks in 1596. He 
died in 1626， and is buried at Long Crendon, where there is a handsome monument 
erected to his memory. He mamea thrice. The Cottrell Dormers of Boasham, Oxon, 
and Chearsley are the present representatives of this branch of the Dormer family. 

DORMER, CHARLES, second Earl of Carnarvon, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Arthur Lord Capel ； their daughter Elizabeth became the wife of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield. The Civil War haying in some degree affected the property of 
the Dormer family, this second Earl sold West Wycombe, in 1670, to Thomas Lewis, 
Alderman of London, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Dashwood, and thus the 
transfer of the estate to the Dashwood family. On the death of this second Earl of 
Carnarvon without male issue the title became extinct. The title of Lord Dormer still 
exists in a distant connection of the old family. 

DORMER, ROBERT, was a member of the Buckinghamshire family of that name, 
a branch of which was ennobled by James I. Robert Dormer is mentioned as a ianior 
counsel for the Crown in several trials in 1680, and was soon after constituted Chancellor 
of Durham. In 1698, he represented Aylesbury; in 1701, the county of Bucks ； and 
in 1702, Northallerton, in the great Aylesbury case of Ashby v. White he opposed the 
assumed privilege of the House of Commons, which would have prevented an elector 
proceeding at common law for the injury he sustained by the returning officers 
refusing his vote. In January, 1706, he was made a Judge of the Oommoii Pleas, and 
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sat there more than twenty years, nntil his death in 1726, at the age of 77. He married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Richard Blake, of London, by whom he had four daughters, one 
married to Lord Fortescue, of Credan, another to John Pankhurat, Esq., of Cateeby, 
His estate, through failure of male issue, passed to his daughters. His monument in 
Qaainton Church is very elaborate ； it represents himself and some of his family in life- 
size. The judge is in his ermined robes and full-bottomed wig ； he stands with great 
dignity, pointing to the emaciated figure of his son. 

DORMER, COTTRELL.— This branch of the Dormer family hold estates at Chears- 
ley and other places in Bucks. Charles Cottrell, a noted royalist, was kuighted at Oxford 
after the battle of Edge Hill ； he married Frances, daughter of Edmund West, of Mars- 
worth ； he diea in 1701 ； their daughter married Robert, third son and eventually heir of 
Sir Robert Dormer, of Crendon, Knt. Clement, eldest son of Charles, was killed by an 
explosion in the vessel, the Royal James, off the coast of Sussex ； the second son, 
Charles, succeeded, and was knighted in 1711 ； Clement, son of Charles, succeeded, and 
was knighted by Queen Anne, and, on inheriting the Dormer property, assumed, 
by royal license, the name of Dormer. He was vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries ； he died in 】 758， at Ronsham, Oxon. His son, Charles Cottrell-Dormer, 
was knighted in 1758， by George III. ； the estates passed to Clement Cottrell-Dormer ； 
again to Charles, and thence to another Clement Cottrell-Dormer, who diea in December, 
1880. 

DORMER, SIR MICHAEL, of Ascot, Oxon, and Great Kimble, was also 
possessed of lands in Chearsley, which descended to his son, William Dormer, Esq., of 
Thame, whose son John held the estate, and it passed eventually, with others, to Lieut.- 
General Sir James Dormer, at whose death, in pursuance of his will, in 1737, it passed 
to his maternal cousin, Sir Clement Cottrell, Knt., of RouBham, Oxon. 

DOUGLAS, GENERAL.— General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., was Supfc.-General of 
the Royal Military College established at High Wycombe in 1799， under the patronage 
of the Duke of York. General Douglas succeeded Lieut.-General Le Marchant at this 
establishment. It is said of him that be cultivated the minds of those under his care who 
were versed in the uses of the world and the camp. He brought knowledge down to the 
humblest ability, at the same time raising the moral tone of his students by keeping 
before them the example of his own conduct. He was engaged in the Walcheren 
expedition and the bombardment of Flushing, after which he returned to his duties at 
the Military College at Wycombe. He held several military appointments, and was 
generally eulogiBed on the performance of his duties. The King paid a tribute to his 
worth in 1834 in a public address at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, describing 
him " as an officer of first-rate ability and scientific attainments." In 1835, he was 
appointed Lord High CommisBioner of the Ionian Islands. On his return he was elected 
member for Liverpool. He had several decorations. He died in 1861. 
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DOVER, THE EIGHT HON. GEORGE JAMES WELBOEE AGAR ELLIS, 
Lord, was born in the year 1797, and completed his education at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He w&s the owner of the Worminghall Estate. Tn 1818, he w&s returned as member for 
Heytesbury ； in succeeding parliaments he sat for Seaford, Ludgershall, and Oakhampton ； 
and, in 1830, he was appointed Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. But it is 
as a patron of the fine arts, and as a promoter of literature, that Lord Dover will be 
chiefly remembered ； his acquaintance with the former entitling him to the character of 
a connoisseur, and his talents as an author being highly respectable. In 1828, he 
published " Historical Inquiries respecting the character of Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon ；" after which appeared the " EIHb Correspomlence," which was followed by 
his " Life of Frederick the Great ；" and his last literary task was that of editing the 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. He was also an occasional contributor 
to the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, &c.， and in 1832 he was elected president of 
the Royal Society of Literature. Died, 1833. 

DOWNING, CALIBUTE, was rector of Ickford in 1632, was grandson of Dr. 
Brett, one of the translators of the Bible and rector of Qaainton, of which place Canbute 
Downing was for some time curate. He joined the Parliamentary party, and was 
conspicuous for his boldness both in and out of the pulpit, affirming that for defence of 
religion and reformation of the Church it was lawful to take up arms against the King. 
He was appointed, by the Parliament of 1643, one of the licensers of books of Divinity ； 
he resigned the living of Ickford some years before his death, which took plaoe in 1644, 
leaving several children, one son of whom was knighted and Bat in Parliament for 
Morpeth. Downing was the author of several published sermons. 

DRAKE, SIR WILLIAM.— The family of Drake, of Ameraham, is descended 
from John Drake, Esq., of Ash, in Devonshire. In the reign of Elizabeth, the Tothills 
had acquired from the Cheynes the Manor of Shardeloes. William Tothill was 
one of the six Clerks in Chancery ； he married Catherine, daughter of Sir John Denhara, 
Kut. ； he resided at Shardeloes, and had the extraordinary number of thirty-three 
children. Joane, the eldest, married Francis Drake, Esq., of Esher, Surrey. He was 
chirographer to the Common Pleas, and was afterwards knighted; he purchased the Manor 
of Amersham from the Earl of Bedford in the reign of Charles II. (1665),and(1682)built the 
Market House there, on which his arms are displayed. The family were connected with 
the town before that period, as, in 1617, Sir William Drake erected the Almshonses now 
standing in the High Street, for six poor widows of burgesses of Amersham, of good 
repute, and not having received assistance from the poor rate. These houses were 
endowed at the same time with an income of £52 per annum ； the name of the founder, 
with his arms and crest, and the date of erection, is inscribed on a stone affixed in the 
pediment oyer the entrance. Sir William, son of Francis Drake, inherited Shardeloes. 
He married the daughter and heiress of Sir William Montague, En" Lord Chief Baron 
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of the Exchequer. As proprietors of the Manor of Amersham the Drakes possessed 
great influence there, and members of the family generally represented the Borough in 
Parliament. The constituency is described by Oldfield, in his " History of Boroughs," 
as " one of those towns which admit of no opposition, for none can be made where no 
political will is enjoyed, and where the privilege of the franchise is only the necessity of 
obedience." In the reign of Charles I., Francis Drake was one of the representatives of 
Amersham ； he was succeeded by William Drake, Esq., afterwards Eat. and Bart. ； 
another William Drake, Knt., served during the Convention Parliament. In 1669, at a 
bye election, there was a contest, and the officer, Jonathan Ball, returned Sir Ralph 
Bovey as duly elected ； the return was disputed, and Mr. Ball was brought before the 
House of Commons, and reprimanded for making an. illegal return ； the indenture of 
Sir Ralph Bovey was then taken off, and the indenture of Sir William Drake uffixed. 
Ball, having made subtnisBion, was discharged on paying the fees. In 1670, another 
dispute arose on the petitions of Algernon Sidney and Sir William Drake, when it was 
resolved by the House of Commons that neither was duly elected ； at the same time a 
petition was presented by Sir Roger Hill, but a dissolution immediately following put an 
end to the quarrel, in 1698, John Garrard, Esq., was returned in oonjanction with 
John Drake ； Garrard was petitioned against, but retained his seafc. William Drake, 
Esq., the junior member for Amersham in the Parliament of 1790, was a very independent 
legislator. He opposed the scheme of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when it was 
proposed to increase the duty on newspapers and advertisements ； he was in favour of 
enlightening the people, and further, he said, the newspaper reporters always did him 
justice in his speeches, and more, as however poor his addresses were when delivered, they 
were always much improved when they appeared in print. On one occasion he had to 
proclaim his independence, and told the House of Commons that he was "no spaniel 
of miniPterB nor the follower of party." In 1792, he opposed the Government Lottery 
Scheme, and denounced lotteries as tending to corrupt the people and generate unbounded 
licentiousness. He spoke also against the abolition of slavery. Montague Drake, of 
Shardeloes, M.P. for Amersham in 1695, married a daughter of Sir J. Garrard, Bart. ； 
thus the name of Garrard was introduced into the family. Thomas Drake, who waa born 
in 1749, took the name of Tyrwhitt, by desire of Sir John de la Fontaine Tyrwhitt, 
£art., in 1776, and was known as Thomas Drake Tyrwhitt, bat on the death of his elder 
brother in 1795, he by royal permission resumed the name of Drake. Members of the 
Drake family and their connections continued to represent the Borough of Amersham np 
to the paasing of the Reform Act in 1832. 

DRAYTON, MICHAEL.— He is said to have been born in Warwickshire about 
the year 1563, and was the son of a butcher. In 1598, he published a collection of his 
pastorals. In 1612, he produced the first part of his most elaborate work, the " Poly Olbion ；，， 
it is a poetical description of England, in thirty Bongs or books. It is entirely unlike 
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any other in English poetry, both in its subject and the manner in which it is written. 
It is full of topographical and antiquarian details, with innumerable allusions to 
remarkable events and persons connected with various localities ； yet sach is the poetical 
genius of the author, so happily does he idealise almost everything he toaches on, and 
so lively is the flow of hiB verse, that we do not really tire in perasing this vast mass 
of information. He seems to have followed Spenser in his increasing personifioatioo of 
natural objects, such as hills, woods, and rivers. As he is one of the historians who have 
made special reference to Buckinghamshire he is given a place amongst the local 
worthies. He describes the various rivnlets, contribntors to the river Thames, which, 
descending from the neighbourhood of the Chiltern Hills, converge in the neighbourhood 
of Aylesbury, and which, after passing a few miles fTom the town, are vulgarly 
termed the " Cuddington Brook," although the classic Dame of the stream there is 
the Thame. Passing near the town of Thame the river flows across the s^nth 
eastern part of Oxfordshire, and unites with the Thames near Dorchester. Drayton 
also refers in praises to the Vale of Ajlesbury 一 



After mentioning the pasturage of the Vale he adds 一 

That as her grain and. grass, so she her sheep doth breed f 
For burden, or for bone, all others doth exceed. 

In 1627 Drayton published a second volume of his poems, containing " The Battle of 
Agincourt," " Miseries of Queen Margaret," " Court of Fairies," "Quest of Cynthia," 
" Shepherds' Syrena,'* Elegies, and a spirited satire against female affectation, called 
"Mooncalf." In 1630 another volume appeared, called "The Muses' Elysium," Ac- 
Dray ton died 1631, and was buried among the poets in Westminster Abbey. 

DUDLEY, SIR CARLTON, was the lessee of College lands and Wraysbury 
House ； was born in 1573, and created Viscount Dorchester in 1628. He became an 
eminent statesman, his life and energies beiug concentrated on diplomacy and adminis- 
trative occupations. He went to France as Secretary to our Ambassador in 1600. 
While in Parliament he was considered an efficient member and an able orator. He was 
said to be implicated in the Gunpowder Plot, but on investigation hiB innocence was 
established. In 1610， he was knighted for his usefdl services at Venice and other places. 

DUMOURIEZ, CHARLES FRANCOIS.— This eminent French General was born 
at Cambray, in 1739. He entered the army early in life, and at 24 years of age had 
received 22 wounds, and was made a knight of St. Louis. In 1772, Louis XV. sent him 
with commnnicalions to Sweden, but he was arrested, and for a long time confined in 
the Bastile. However, in 1789 we find him a principal director of the Jacobin Club, 
which was composed of all who aspired to be accounted the friends of liberty. He 
afterwards became a minister of Louis XVI., and strongly advised that monarch to 



For Aylesbary'a Vale, that walloweth in her wealth, 

And, by her wholesome air continually in health. 

Is luBty, firm, and fat, and holds her youthful strength. 
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yield the direction of the interior affairs of the kingdom to the council of the Assembly, 
then sitting, and io declare war against the foreign foes of France. " Such a step," 
said Damonriez, " would cool the democratic fever now raging, would restore public 
confidence, and disperse all the evils which now threaten France." The advice was 
disregarded, and Damouriez was dismissed. Still determined to devote himself to the 
service of the army, he proceeded to Valenciennes, where he soon gained immortal fame 
by his valour and his firmness, displayed at the head of the French soldiers, having 
succeeded La Fayette in the command of the army of the North. Notwithstanding the 
success which continued to result from his superiority of military talents, the directorate 
entertained suspicions regarding his designs, because it was known that he was desirous 
to spare the life of the king, and Dnmouriez retired into Switzerland. Finding that a 
reward of 300,000 ft-ancs was offered for his head, he went to Hamburgh, where lie 
lived on a small pension from the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, UDtil 180 も when he 
accepted an asylum in England, wrote his own memoirs, and employed his mind in 
other literary pursuits. He was honoured with the friendship of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, with whom- he kept up a correspondence. He stood at one time of 
his life on the very pinnacle of triumphant glory. His feats as a warrior would fill some 
brilliant pages of modern history. His Dame had a charm, which gathered round it the 
enthusiasm of millions ； but he died in exile, as if to contrast the clamorous voice of 
popularity which accompanied his early career with the calm stillness of solitude which 
surrounded his death-bed. His temper was singularly frank and generous, bis affection 
warm and cordial, his conversation full of strength and spirit, diversified with a variety 
of knowledge and a remarkable discrimination of character. He resided at Turville 
Park in the latter part of his life, and died there in 1823, in bis 84th year, and is buried 
in Henley Church. 

DUNCOMBE, FRANCIS.— He was High Sheriff for Backs in 1617; another of 
the same family filled the office in 1666. Other members appear in the list of 
Sheriffs down to modern dates. The name of Dancombe is included in the returns of 
the visitations of Bucks made in 1575 ； they became possessed of Great Brickhill Manor 
in 1527. In 1708 a Francis Duncombe represented the Borough of Amersham in Par- 
liament. In the reign of King John, Geoffrey Pauncefort was steward to the house of 
that Monarch, and had a grant of the Manor of Hasfield, Gloucestershire, where, ac- 
cording to Camden, " he built a fair house called Pauncefort Court, and his ancestors 
were possessed of lands there in the Conqueror's time." There were probably other 
femilies of the Dancombes 9 or branches, in Backs, as the name appears as the owners of 
manors, estates, and lands, in Ellesborough, Ivinghoe, WiDgrave, the Brickhills, 
Broughton, Clifton Reynes, Sherrington, Stony Stratford, Moreton, &c. The principals 
were Lords of Great Brickhill. They were also associated with Aylesbury, North 
Mars tone, Whitchurch, Wingraye, Foscot, Amersham, and several other places in the 
county. The late Philip D. P. Duncombe, of Great Brickhill, who was High Sheriff for 
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Bucks in 1824, married a daughter of the Earl of Caran as his fii*8t wife. This ancient 
BacKmghamsbire family is now represented by Sir Philip Dnnoonibe Pauncefort 
Duncombe, of Great Brickhill Manor ； he serred as High Sheriff for Backs in 1855， 
ana was created a baronet in 1859. 

DUNTON, JOHN, — According to his own acconnt, he was born in Huntingdonshire 
in 1659, bat was brought up almost as an orphan amongst the Ohiltern HilK He was 
at school at DnngroTe, near Ghesham. Uia father was born at Little Missenden, of 
which parish two previons John Dnntous had been vicars. Dnnton lost his mother 
when an infant, and his father went to Ireland, leaving his boy at DaDgrove. On 
his return the father was presented to the living of Aston Clinton, and re-married. 
John, the Bon, did not take kindly to learning, so he was pat apprentice to a London 
bookseller, as he sajB, " only to traffic with the outside, the shell and the hasks of 
learning ノ， Better ideas came over him, and he began to love books aB exoessivelj aB 
he had before hated them, and eventually became a noted member of the bookselling 
trade. He sold books by auction, by retail, and in his business visited Ireland, boasting 
" that he did more service to learning by three auction Bales of books than any one man 
that had gone to Ireland in the 100 years past," He became involved in commercial 
difficulties. Over-printing brought him to grief, as it has done many others who have 
speculated in copies. He was very eccentric. He pablished " The Athenian Mercury," 
which was reprinted in 4 vols., under the title of the " Athenian Oracle ；" also " Projects 
of Mr. John Dunton," and be wrote a work called " Dnnton's Life and Errors," which 
abounds in literary history of a curious kind. In an appeal to King George I. for relief, 
which he called " Dying groans from the Fleet PriBon," he urged that the Pretender 
had sworn that John Dunton was the first man he would hang at Tjburn if ever he 
ascended the British Throne, for his having written forty books to prove him to be a 
Popish impostor, and all his adherents either fools, knares, or madmen. Dunton died, 
in 1733, it is to be feared in abject poverty. 

DU PRE, JAMES, ESQ., of Wilton Park, Beaconsfield, was returned as one of 
the members for Aylesbury at the noted election of 1802. From the published report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, it is evident that he was much averse to the 
system of bribery then carried on, and thus jeopardised his election. On one occasion 
an appointment to distribute his " beneyolences " was not kept, and the party were so 
angry at the disappointment that they formed a mock funeral procession, and paraded 
the town with a black flag, intimating that their candidate was dead, that is, bo far as 
they were concerned, and their chagrin was the deeper from the fact that they had not 
bled him to death. However, Dext day an appearance was put in and a " benevolence" 
of three guineas per man, afterwards called " resnrrection money," was made on account 
of Mr. Du Pre. All then went on smoothly again, and Mr. Du Pr も was not only elected 
at the head of the poll, bat retained his seat. He, notwithstanding his prematnre fiineral 
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obsequies, outlived the whole of the constituency ； at his death not one active in that 
election had been living for some years. Mr. Du Pr6 was son of Josias Du Pr6, Esq., 
of Wilton Park, his mother being Rebecca, daughter of Mr. N. Alexander, and sister to 
Henry, first Earl of Caledon. He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of Bucking- 
hamshire, and served as High Sheriff for the county in 1825; he was also a magistrate 
for Hertfordshire. He sat in the ConserratiTe, or, as it was then called, the Tory 
interest, as member for Oatton, Aylesbury, and Chichester, between the years 1802 and 
1812. He married, in 1801, Madelina, daughter of the late Sir William Maxwell, of 
Monreith, Wigtownshire. About the period of the Aylesbury election, Mr. Du Pr も 
purchased of Lord Dillon the Qnarrendon Estate, which is still held by the family. 
He was father of Caledon George Du Pr も, Esq., who for more than thirty years sat aB one 
of the representatives of Backs. Mr. James Du Pr6 died in 1870, at the advanced age 
of 92 years. 

DYER, WILLIAM, was instituted to the perpetual curacy of Cholesbury, from 
which he was ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. In the title of one of his books 
he styles himself "late preacher of the Gospel at Chesham and Chouldsbnry." He 
preached in London in the time of the Plague* From his writings he appears to have 
been a man of great piety, and a serious, fervent preacher. In the latter part of his life 
he inclined to the Quakers, and was buried amongst them at Southwark in 1696, aged 
60 years. He wrote several tractates, in which he much emulated the style of John 
Banyan. 

DTNHAM, SIB JOHN.— In the reign of Henry VI.,. Sir John Denham, or 
Dynham, having married Joane, daughter and heiress of Sir Richard de Arcubus, 
acquired Eythorpe as part of her inheritance. He also held Oranwell. He was descended 
from Oliver Dynham, and in some accounts is said to hare been the son of John Dynham, 
by a daughter of John, Lord Lovell. Sir John Dynham was a knighfc in 1429, and was 
in the wars of France. In 1435, he assisted in the relief of Calais, then beseiged, and 
died about 1457, leaving John Dynham, his son and heir, then about twenty-eight years 
of age. The son was also knighted, and became a zealous partizan of the House of York, 
in whose interests he rendered great serrices at Calais, in 1459, where, under the 
command of the Earl of Warwick, he surprised the Earls Rivers and Scales, in Calais 
Harbour, with several ships, and brought them safely to England. When Edward IV. 
came to the throne. Sir John was in high favour, and, in 1466, was Bommoned to 
Parliament amongst the barons. He was employed in many important services ； was 
made one of the King's Privy Counsel, and a Emght of the Garter. Ab he died without 
male issue living, his sisters and their representatives became his heirs. 
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Eadburgh 一 Edith 一 Edwards — Egerton 一 Ekins — ElHs — Elisse 一 Elmer 一 Ellwood 一 Ellys 
一 Emp8on 一 Englejield, 



EADBURGH. 一 Aylesbury derived great fame from Eadbnrgh or Edburg^ and her 
sister Eaditha, two holy virgins, daughters of Frewald, a Mercian Prince, who was 
" Lord of this county." These maidens, who are reported to hare been born at 
Quarendon, have been confused with the legend of their still more celebrated niece, St. 
Osyth. They are said to have possessed Aylesbury by the gift of their father, and both 
took the veil in a nunnery of Trinitarians there, but the order was not established in 
England for centuries after their time. Fuller says that " Saint Edbnrg was daughter 
unto Bedwald, King of the East Angles, that she embraced a Monasticall life at 
Aylesbury in this County, where her body was deposited, and removed afterwards to 
Edburgton (now Edbarton), in Suffolk, her native county. It seems her person would 
make one county proud, which made two hapoy, Alesbury observing her memory whilst 
Edburton was renowned for her Miracles. It seems wonderfull that in Scripture we 
onely meet with one Posthame-Miracle, viz., the Grave-fellow of Eliaha, raised with the 
touch of his bones ； whilst most of Popish miracles are [reported] born after the Saiofca 
death, meerly to mold mens minds to their adoration of their Reliques." Cressy's Church 
History mentions seven English saints of the same name, S.b. Edburg, as of Winchester, 
Kent, Peterborough, Gloucester, &c. Accordingly, many religions foundations claimed 
an interest in the works ascribed to St. Edburg, whom Eennet supposes to have been the 
object of veneration at Bicester, and identifies this saint, to whom a 8alnbrioas fountain 
there was dedicated, as the same St. Edburg renowned at Aylesbury. 

EDITH, QUEEN.— Before the Norman Conquest, Hughenden formed part of the 
possessionB of Edith, the Qaeen of Edward the Confessor. She was the daughter of 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, and conseqaeDtlj sister of King Harold, slain at Hastings (1066). 
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Her father's history is one of those which fill the pages of the past with romantic incident* 
From a humble position he rose, first by accident and afterwards by his own genius, 
to an equality with monarchs, and shares with the great Earl of Warwick the title of 
" King-maker." Queen Edith is universally represented as possessing great beauty and 
accomplishmentB. She had been brought up in the monastery at Wilton, and while there 
became remarkable for her acquirements. Iogulphns^ the Croyland Chronicler, whose 
father resided at Court, tells us that when lie was a boy she would stop him as he came 
from school, make him repeat his lesson, and ask him questions in grammar and logic. 
Bromton, another old writer, tells ns that " her breast was a storehouse of all liberal 
science ；" and Malmsbury calls her " a woman whose bosom was the school of every 
liberal art, though little skilled in earthly matters," and praises her for " the purity of 
her mind and the beauty of her person." Addington, in Oakley, was also part of the 
royal possessions in this county, and is supposed to have derived its name from Queen 
Edith. • 

EDWARDS, THOMAS, an ingenious poet and critical writer, who, after passing 
some time in the army, entered Lincoln's Inn. He was born in 1699 at Pitsbanger, in 
Middlesex, where he resided nntil 1740, when he removed to Terrick. In 1744 he attacked 
Warburton's edition of Shakspeare, which, being coarsely noticed by the haughty editor, 
was followed, in 1748, by a humorous publication, entitled, " Canons of Criticism, with 
a QloBsary," which passed through several editions. He was also the author of some 
sonnets. He resided at Terrick, Ellesborough, but died whilst on a visit to a friend 
of the name of Richardson, at Parson's Green, in 1757, at the age of 58 years ； he is 
buried in a tomb near the Church porch, in Ellesborough Church-yard. He spenfc the last 
seventeen years of a studious and useful life at Terrick House. He has been con- 
founded with a Thomas Edwards, a furious Presbyterian, and who wrote with equal 
zeal against the Episcopalians and Independents ； this Thomas Edwards died in 1647. 

EGERI ON, SIR THOMAS. —He purchased the Ashridge Estate in 1604, and 
was the founder of the House of Bridgewater. He was the son of Sir Richard Egertou, 
of Ridley, in Cheshire, who, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, filled successively the 
offices of Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, Master of the Rolls, and Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal. In 1604, King James raised him to the peerage, by the title of Baroo 
Ellesmere, and made him Lord Chancellor of England. In 1616, he was created 
Viscount Brackley, and died in the following year, aged 77 years ； he was buried at 
Doddleston, in Cheshire, where he had a seat. A curious and elaborate life of this 
distinguished statesman will be fonnd in the " Biographia Britannia ノ， His principal 
work is entitled " The Privileges and Prerogatives of the High Court of Chancery." 
The Ashridge Estate became the property of his eldest surviying son and heir, John, 
■who, soon after the death of his father, was created Earl of Bridgewater. It descended 
to Francis Duke of Bridgewater, the " Father of Inland Navigation," who died, nn- 
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married, m 1803, and there being no provision for the heirs male in general, the dukedom 
and marquisate became extinct ； the Duke left Ashricige to his cousin, John Willium 
Egerton, son of John, Bishop of Durham. This John William Egerton erected the 
present mansion of Ashridge, in grateful remembrance of his immediate predecessor and 
friend. He died without issae in 1823, and was succeeded by his brother, Francis 
Henry, who died unmarried in 1829. This nobleman bequeathed £8,000 to be awarded 
to the writers of eight works that should illustrate the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, and these writings are generally known as the " Bndgewater Treatises." At his 
death the widow of John William, the seventh Earl, became entitled, as tenant for life ia 
possession, to all the estates, real and personal, which Bhe enjoyed until her decease in 
1849. Viscount Alford, eldest Bon of John, first Earl Brownlow, became heir-at-iaw of 
the said John William, and by royal license assumed the surname and arms of Egerton 
only, in accordance with the desire of the testator, who also by his will declared " that if 
John Hume, Lord Viscount Alford, shall die without having acquired the title and 
dignity of Duke or Marquis of Bridgewater," " and if the Earldom of Brownlow shall 
descend and come to him, and he shall not have acquired, or shall not acquire, the title 
and dignity of Duke or Marquis of Bridgewater before the end of five years next after he 
shall become Earl Brownlow, then, ana m such case, the several uses and estates directed 
to be limited to John Hume, Lord Viscount Alford, <&c" shall thenceforth cease and be 
absolutely void." A suit was instituted of a very complicated nature, which it is im- 
possible to place clearly before the readers ； eventually the estate passed to the Bight Hon. 
John William Spencer Brownlow Egerton the second Earl Brownlow, son of John Hume 
Egerton, Viscount Alford (who died in 1851) and Marianne Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the second Marqais of Northampton. His lordship was born in London in 1842, and 
succeeded his grandfather in the Earldom in 1853. The first Earl Brownlow was elevated 
to the peerage in consideration of the services of his father, who had been Speaker of the 
House of Commons from 1761 to 1770. 

EGERTON, SIR WILLIAM, KB. ― He represented Aylesbury in the first 
Parliament of James II.; was a grandson of Thomas, Lord Brackley, who was advanced 
to the title of Earl Bridgewater in 1627. Sir William, and hiB brother John, Lord 
Brackley, were made Knights of the Bath upon the coronation of Charles II. Sir 
William married Honora, a sister of Thomas, Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, 
and a brother of his married into the family of Busby, of Addington, Winslow. Sir 
William Egerton represented Aylesbury in this Farliament only. A petition was lodged 
against his return by Sir Thomas Lee, bat was not heard. 

EKINS, THE REV. JEFFEBX — He held the rectory of Qaainton, being 
inducted on the presentation of his father in 1761. He was educated at Eton and 
King's College, Cambridge ； A.B., 1755 ； A.M., 1758. On resigning Quainton, he was 
instituted to the rectory of Morpeth ； in 1777, became rector of Sedgfield, Durham ； 
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in 1781, D.D.; in 1782, was installed Dean of Carlisle ； died in 1791 ； was author 
of "A translation of the Loves of Medea and Jason, from Apollonius Rhodius," 
4 to, 1771, commended by Cumberland in his " Memoirs." 

ELISSE (PERE), a name once of great diplomatic influence in France. He resided 
for some years at Hartwell House, being one of the staff of the exiled monarch, Louis 
XVIII., to whom he was Burgeon. He returned to Paris in the royal train on the 
restoration of Louis. He has been accused, in conjunction with Blacas, of having 
contributed to the return of Napoleon from Elba by the reaction which their ultra-loyal 
zeal provoked. 

ELLIS, yVELBORE. 一 He was returned as one of the members for Aylesbury at 
the general election of 1761, in conjunction with John Wilkes. Mr. Ellis was the only 
Burvivmg son of the Right Rev. Welbore Ellis, Bishop of Meath ； was educated at 
Westminster School, whence he was elected, in 1732, to a Btndentship at Christ Church, 
Oxford. In a short time after quitting the University he went into Parliament, and was 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty under Mr. Pelham's administration, succeeding to 
that office in the room of Mr. George Grenville, father of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
who was promoted to a seat at the Treasury Board. In 1768, he was appointed Secretary 
for War, on Mr. Grenville becoming First Lord of the Treasury. On the accession 
of Lord North to the Premiership in 1770, Mr. Ellis was appointed a Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland, a post he had previously held ； in 1797, was made 
Treasurer to the Navy. At the close of Lord North's Ministry, in February, 1782, at 
the express wish of a great personage, he was prevailed on to accept the office of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. His stay in that office was very short, and it was the 】ast 
political situation he filled. In the letters of " Junius" Mr. Ellis is frequently and 
unsparingly attacked, and he is treated by the author of those letters with great contempt, 
being by him nicknamed " Grildrig," " Mannikin," &c" &c, Mr. Ellis might; be con- 
sidered as a Nestor of the Ministry and the House of Commons ; in figure, manner, and 
deportment he was the very essence of formality. He regularly took his seat on the Treasury 
Bench, dressed in all points as if he had been going to a Drawing Room at St. James's. 
His eloquence was of the same description as himself, precise, grave, and constrained ； 
he supported the Ministerial measares for a rigid continuance of the American Wat, long 
after the struggle had been virtually and hopelessly decided against the mother country. 
Mr. Ellis was created an English peer by the title of Lord Mendip, with remainder, in 
failure of issue male, to his great nephews, Henry, Viscount Cliefden, the Hon. and 
Rev. John Ellis Agar, and the Hon. Charles B. Agar. After his elevation to the peerage 
this veteran statesman spent many years in learned ease and digninea retirement, con- 
tenting himself with the society of his private friends, and enjoying the fruits of a good 
education and well spent life. His Lordship was of an active ana diligent turn of mind, 
a correct and accurate, though not an elegant speaker, ana, notwithstanding his long 
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familiarity with official life, of spotless and irreproachable integrity. He was one of 
the best classical Bcholars of the age, and on every subject a well informed man ； his 
library was one of the most numerous and valuable collections in the Kingdom. In 
private life his virtues were not to be exceeded. He was of a very domestic dispoeition, 
an affectionate husband, and a patron and friend to every branch of his family. Lord 
Mendip married a daughter of Philip Dormer, fourth Earl of OheBterfield ； he died on 
the 2nd of February, 1802， in the 89th year of his age, and was succeeded by his nephew. 
Lord Gliefden^ the Bon-in-law of ihe Duke of Marlborough. 

ELLWOOD, THOMAS, was born at Crowell, in Oxfordshire, in 1639, and resided at 
Ghalfont St. Giles ； was educated in the tenets of the Church of England, bat was 
induced to join the Quakers, through which he lost the favour of his father. He became 
reader to Milton, which tended greatly to his improvement in learning. Ellwood 
goffered imprisonment for his profession, and wrote a namber of books in ito defence. 
In his autobiography he states 一 " When I was a boy, I had made some progress in 
learning, but lost it all again, before I came to be a man ； nor was I rightly sensible of 
my loss therein until 1 came amongBt the Quakers. But then, I both saw my loss and 
lamented it, and applied myself with the utmost diligence at all leisure times to recover 
it ； bat though I toiled hard and spared no pains to regain what once I had been master 
of, yet I found it a matter of great difficulty. This I had formerly complained of, to 
my friend Isaac Penington, but now more earnestly, which put him upon considering and 
contriving a means for my assistance. He had an intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
Paget, a physician of note in London, and he with John Milton, a gentleman of great 
note for learning throughout the learned world, for the accurate pieces he had written 
on various subjects and occasions. This person, having filled a public station in the 
former times, lived now a private and retired life in London, and, haying wholly lost his 
sight, kept always a man to read to him, which usually was the son of some gentleman of 
his acquaintance, whom in kindness he took to improve in his learning. Thus, by the 
mediation of my friend Isaac Penington with Dr. Paget, and of Dr. Paget with John 
Milton, was I admitted to come to him ； not as a servant to him (which at that time he 
needed not), nor to be in the house with him, but only to have the liberty of coming to 
his house at certain hoars when I would, and to read to him what books be should 
appoint me, which was all the favour I desired. He received me courteously, as well for 
the Bake of Dr. Paget, who introduced me, as of Isaac Penington, who recommended me, 
to both of whom he bore a good respect. I took a lodging as near his house, which was 
then in Jewin Street, as conveDiently as 1 could, and from thenceforward went every day 
in the afternoon, except on the first days of the week, and, sitting by him in his dining- 
room, read to him in such books, in the Latin tongue, as he pleased to hear me read. 
He, perceiving with what earnest desire I pursued learning, gave me not only all the 
enconragement, but all the help he could ; for having a carious ear he understood by my 
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tone when I understood what I read and when I did not, and accordingly would stop 
me, examine me, and open the most difficult passages to me. Some little time before I 
went to Aylesbury Prison, I was desired by my quondam master, Milton, to take an house 
for him in the neighbourhood where I dwelt, that he might go oat of the City for the 
safety of himself and his family, the pestilence in 1665 then growing hot in London. I 
took a pretty box for him in Giles's Chalfont, a mile from me, of which I gave him 
notice. Being now released and returned home, I soon made a visit to him, to welcome 
him into the country. After some common disconrses had passed between ns, he called 
for a manuscript of his, which, being brought, he delivered to me, bidding me take it 
home with me， and read it at my leisure, and, when I had bo done, return it to him, 
with my judgment thereupon. When I came home, and had set myself to read it, I 
found it was that excellent poem which he entituled ' Paradise Lost.' After I had with 
the beet attention read it through, I made him another visit, and returned him his book, 
with due acknowledgement of the favour he had done me. He asked me how I liked, 
and what I thought of it, which I modestly, but freely told him ； and after some farther 
discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, ' Thou hast said much here of Paradise 
LoBt ； but what hast thon to say to Paradise Found ？， He made me no answer, but sate 
some time in a mnse ； then brake off that discourse, and fell upon another Bubject. 
After the sickness was over, and the City well cleansed, and become safely habitable 
again, he returned thither ； and when afterwards I went to wait on him there, he showed 
his second poem^ called ' Paradise Regained,' and in a pleasant tone said to me, *This 
is owing to yon ； for yon put it into my head, by the question you put to me at Chalfont, 
which before I bad no thought of., " EUwood was no stranger in Aylesbury Gaol, in 
Oxford Castle, nor in the Old Bridewell in London. From his account of his incarceration 
in Aylesbury Gaol we obtain an interesting Btatement of the deplorable state of that 
prison in his time, and the loose system of gaol management generally. About the year 
1665, the persecurion of the BuckiDgbamshire Friends, or Quakers, was unrelenting. 
Many of them were committed to Aylesbury Gaol, aud EUwood described their introduc- 
tion. He, with others, attended a Quaker's funeral at Amersham, and just as the 
procession was passing through the town, one Ambrose Bennett, a justice of the peace, 
happened to pass on his way to Aylesbury Sessions. For no offence whatever, ten of 
these men were forthwith committed to Aylesbury, Ellwood and Penington included. 
On another occasion (says Ellwood) " this same Bennett committed six other FriencLs to 
Aylesbury Gaol ； the batch included a Mr. Parker, a doctor." The state of the gaol was 
again brought into prominence. The warrant for committal being read, the wife of Dr. 
Parker expostulated with the justice for cruelly exposing the prisoners to disease and 
death, reminding him that it was a sickly time, and that the pestilence was reported to 
be in Aylesbury Gaol ； she desired him to consider in time how he would answer the 
cry of their blood, if, by his sending them to be shut up in an infected place, they should 
lose their lives. This made him alter his purpose, and by a new mittimus he sent them 
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to the House of Correction at Wycombe. After being set at liberty Ellwood paid a 
yisit to Aylesbury Gaol, to see his friend Isaac Penington, who was detained a prisoner 
there. He Bays 一 " With him I foand dear John Whitehead, and between sixty and eeventy 
more, being well nigh all the men Friends that were then in the county of Bucks ； many 
of them were taken out of their houses by armed men, and sent to Aylesbury Prison, as I 
had been, for refusing to swear. Most of these were thrust into an old room behind the 
gaol, which had anciently been a malt-house, but was now so decayed that it was scarce 
fit for a dog-house. And so open it lay, that the prisoners might have gone out at 
pleasure. Bat these were purposely put there, in confidence that they would not go out, 
that there might be room in the prison for others, of other professions and names, whom 
the gaoler could not trust there. I sometimes stayed a day or two there, and lay in the 
malt-honRe among my friends, with whom I delighted to be." Ellwood was the author 
of several theological works, some of which were of a controversial nature ； also of a 
poetical production, entitled " Davideis," or the " Life of Darid, King of Israel." He 
edited "George Fox's Journal," and published a " History of the Old and New 
Testament." His autobiography is very entertaining, and contains much interesting 
matter relating to the BuckiDghamshire Friends and their troubles. He died at Hanger 
Hill, near Amersham, in 1713. He is represented as of a free and generoas disposition, 
of a courteous and affable temper, and pleasant conversation ； a gentleman, a scholar, a 
true Christian, an eminent author, a good neighbour, and kind friend ； his talents merit 
respect and his integrity admiration. 

ELLYS, ANTHONY, S.P.T., was instituted Rector of Great Marlow in 1729, 
the patronB of the Rectory being the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. He was of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge ； was presented by Lord Chancellor Macclesfield to a Prebend in 
Gloucester, and made Bishop of St. David' s in 1752 ； he died in 1761， and was 
buried in the Cathedral of Gloucester. He may be classed amongst the authors of the 
past century. In his writings he discovers not only fine parts, extensive knowledge, and 
sound judgment, but a heart overflowing with benevolence and candour, and a most 
GhriBtian temper. 

ELMER, WILLIAM. 一 He was possessed of about 100 acres of land which 
anciently belonged to Snellshall Priory ； this property he left, by will dated 1648, to 
truBtees, for the benefit principally of the poor of Beachampton. He elected that the 
number of pensioners should be sixteen— eight men and eight widows ； that they should 
be clothed, and each woman receive 20s. and man 40s. per annum. The charity was not 
confined to Beachampton, but the poor of Whaddon, Nasli, Calverton, and Maids 
Moreton were to participate. A school house was also built and a school endowed in 
addition, and made free to the children of the poor of Beachampton. 

EMPSON, SIR RICHARD, KNT.— He acquired lands in Little Kimble, Stone, 
Bishops tone^ and other places in the county ； is described as one of the ready 
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inBtrameDte in the syBtem of extortion and rapacity adopted by King Henry VII., and 
for which ta-iminality he, with his coadjntor Dudley, Buffered decapitation in 1509, 
According to Lord Bacon, he was the son of a sieve maker, " and triumphed alwaies 
npon the Deeds d<me; be joined with Dudley, another Titiona iDBtrnment of King 
Richard, and turned law and justice into wormewood and rapine, by caosiog variooB 
snbjeotB to be indicted of Bnndry crimes id forme of Lawe, sod when the Bila were 
found, presently committed them. Bat neverthelesBe would not produce them in any 
reasonable time to their answer, bat suffered them to laagaiah long in ptison, bnt by sniidrie 
artificial] Devices and TerrourB, extort from them great fines and mnBomes, which 
they termed Compositions and MitigationB. They also charged the subjects lands with 
Tenures in capite, by finding false offices, and thereby to worke npon them for 
Wardahips, Liveries, Primier, Seieins, and Alienations, refusing for divers pretexts and 
delayee to admit them to traverse those false officeB according to Law." 

ENGLEFIELD, THOMAS.— He was owner of the Manor of Edgcott, which had 
been held by his ancestors for several generations ； he was knighted and made a judge 
of the Common Pleas ； be died in 1540, leaving a bod and heir, Frsocis. This aon, who 
was also knighted, was & zealous Romanist, and a Privy Councillor to Queen Mary. He 
was a reputed enemy to Queen Elizabeth, and when the latter ascended the throne 
Englefield fell nnder her displeasure and was attaioted, and the Manor of Edgcott was 
confiscated ； in 1588 it was granted to Thomas Oompton and others. 
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Farnham 一 Farrar^ Fermanagh ^ Ferrers — Fiennes 一 Finch— FihA lan, John ^ FifzA Jan. 
Richard — FitzPiers, Geoffrey— FiizOeoffrey 一 Fleet -^Fleetwood 一 Forrest 一 Fortescue 
一 Foster 一 Fowler ""- Fownes 一 Freeman 一 Fr&ind ~ Fremantls 一 Fuller. 




ARNHAM, JOHN.— He was the founder of Quarrendon Chapel, in the reign of 
Bichard II. ； it was dedicated to St. Peter. Farnham was buried there about 
，ひ 1392, under a marble memorial, which, with the rest of the pavement, was long 
since surreptitiously taken away. The chapel was partly destroyed by a great flood in 
1750, and rebuilt by Sir Henry Lee, K.G. The fabric at the present time is a mere 
ruin. Even in 1817, it was described as affording a melancholy object of contempla- 
tion, not merely from its dilapidated condition, its general decay, and neglected state, 
but &om the mutilation of the elegant monumeDts to the memory of the ancient 
proprietors of the contiguous estate. Some years ago a mechanic of Aylesbury made a 
practice of stealing marble from the monuments in Qaarrendon Cbapel, which he in his 
lathe turned into inkBtands and chimney ornaments, and sold for his own profit. 
Nothing now remains of the building bat some of the outer walls. In 1577, the name 
of Farnham, or Farneham, was connected with East Clajdon, and other places in that 
neighbourhood. In the same year the Qaeen granted to John Farneham, int. al" " a 
ruinous tenement in Aylesbury, and a tenement also there, known as the Paved Hall, 
alias Lb Oeorge, and a close near the Crowne, parcel of the poBsessions of the late 
fraternity of the Blessed Mary, in Aylesbury." 

FABBAB, WILLIAM. 一 He was for many years Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the House of Commons ； was the owner of Brayfield, near Newport 
Pagnell, and was a resident there about the year 1735; he maintained great 
hospitality at his mansion at Brayfield, and much improved the estate. There are many 
memorials to the members of the Farrar family in Brayfield church ； one to William 
Farrar, son of Thomas Farrar, Esq" of Aylesbury. 



FERMANAGH, VISCOUNT.— In 1708 Sir John Verney, Bart., of Claydon, was 
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created Baron Verney of Belturbet, and Viscount Fermanagh, in Ireland ； he was M.P. 
for Bucks county in 1710, and Amersham in 1718 and 1714; he died in 1717. His 
son, Balph, succeeded as the secona Viscount ； he also represented AmerBham from 1717 
to 1722, and Wendover from 1741 to 1747. He was created Earl Verney ； be died in 
1752. Balph, his son, was the third Earl Fermanagh and Baron Verney, and the fourth 
baronet ； he was M.P. for Wendover, Carmarthen, and the county of Buckingham ； he 
died in 1791 ； was the last Earl Verney ； his estates passed to his neice, Mary Verney, 
daughter of John Verney ； in 1792 she was created Baroness Fermanagh of the Kingdom 
of Ireland ； she died in 1810, when the title became extinct ； she left her estates to her 
half sister, Catharine, the wife of the Rev. Robert Wright, who took the name of Vemey. 
^See Verney.'] 

FERRERS, HENRY.— He held the Manors of Qrendon Underwood and Shipton 
Lee at the Norman surrey ； was son of De Ferrers, a Norman, and his name appears 
in the Boll of Battle ； was one of the compilers of the Sarvey, and held 210 Manors. 
It is probable that the Ferrers family ceased to possess Oreadon either in the reign 
of Henry II., when Robert de Ferrers was deprived of his lands, or on the forfeiture of 
William de Ferrers, soon after the accession of Richard I. The name of Ferrers is 
coDDected with Fingest, where Thomas Ferrers, who died in 1646, is on his tomb 
described as Lord of that Manor. 

PIENNES, FIENE8, or FINES.— The name of Fiennes, or Fines, was very early 
connected with BnckinghamBhire. In the 2nd of Henry III., William de Fines succeeded, 
through his mother, to the Manor of Wendover ; his grandson, William, joined the 
French, his lands were consequently seized but subsequently restored to him ； a son 
of this William was again divested of his estates by Edward II., because he lived in 
France, but restitution was again made, on security being given. Sir John Pines, a 
grandson of this second William, and who died in the reign of Edward III., had his lands 
Acrain confiscated, when they were given to William de Montacute, Marshall of England. 
Sir James Fienes, a descendant, was Lord Treasurer of England ； was made Lord Say 
and Sele ； was accused of treason in the 29th of Henry VI., dispossessed of his office 
and title, and during the Kentish insurrection was committed to the Tower, being 
forcibly dragged thence by a mob, arraigned before the Lord Mayor of London, and 
hanged in Gheapside, beheaded, and quartered, on the 4th J uly, 1451. [See Say and iSele.'} 

FIENES, NATHANIEL.— He was second son of Sir William Fienes, Knt" 
who was advanced to be Lord Say and Sele, in the 22nd of James I. Nathaniel Fienes 
is represented as a man of great power in language and possessing the confidence of the 
House of Commons, in which he represented Banbury. In 1642, the Parliament gave 
him a ColoneVs commission in their army, and appointed him Governor of Bristol, which 
he surrendered to the Royal arms in 1643, after Bustaining a single day's seige. He was 
tried by Court Martial at St. Albans, and condemned to lose his head, but was pardoned. 
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Upon the abdication of Bichard Cromwell, to whom he had been sworn a Privy Councillor, 
he was chosen one of the Council of State, and was in the Convention Parliament that 
restored Charles II. Soon after, he retired to the country, and died near Salisbury in 
1669, much neglected, and in great obscurity. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Eliot, of Port Eliot, Cornwall, by whom he had one son. 

FINCH, HENEAGE, Earl of Nottingham, was born in 1621, and educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Oxford, and at the Inner Temple. He was 
made Solicitor-General to Charles II" created a baronet, and in 1661 elected 
member for the University of Oxford. He was active in the impeachment of Lord 
Clarendon, and, in 1670, was Attorney-General, and three years after Lord Keeper. 
In 1675, he was appointed Lord Chancellor, and, in 1681, created Earl of Nottingham. 
He was a man of great wisdom and eloquence. Burnet has commended him for his 
attachment to the Church; Dryden has portrayed him in his " Absolom and Achitophel," 
in the character of Amri; and for his powers in oratory he deserved the Dame of the 
Boscius and Cicero of England. He was proprietor of Ravenstone and other Manors, 
which descended to him from Sir Mole Finch, Ent. The Lord Chancellor founded an 
hospital at Bavenstone for six poor men and six poor women, which he endowed with 
lands and rents amounting to £250 per annum. He died in 1682, and was buried in 
Eavenstone Church, where his son placed a splendid monument over his remains. 

FINCH, DANIEL, was son of the preceding ； he was born in 1647. Though one 
of the Privy Councillors who proclaimed the Duke of York to the throne, he never 
appeared at Court during the reign of James, upon whose abdication he wished the 
appointment of a regent. He was secretary under William, and under Anne, till 1704. 
At the accession of George I., he was President of the Council, but in 1716 was 
dismissed on account of a speech which he made in behalf of the Scottish Lords, and 
was condemned for high treason. In 1729 he became Earl of Winchelsea in virtue of his 
descent from Sir Thomas Heneage. He retired from public affairs in 1716. He wrote 
an elaborate book in reply to Whiston's letter to him on the Trinity, for which was 
thanked by the Uniyersity of Oxford. He was an able speaker, and a man of learning. 
He died in 1780, aged 83 years. 

FINCH, EDWARD. —He was a brother of Sir Heneage Finch, firet Earl of 
Nottingham ； was Vicar of Christ Church, London, from which he was ejected. The 
crimes alleged against him were, that he preached in a surplice and worshipped the great 
idol set up in church, the altar. He died 1642. 

FITZ-ALAN, JOHN— The Fitz-Alan family derives its descent from Alan Fitz- 
Flaald, whom Henry I. made Sheriff of Gloucester. John Fitz-Alan was the first of 
the family who held the Manor of Tilbury, in Hughenden. He was succeeded by his 
son, John Fitz-Alan, in 1248 ； this John fought by the side of Henry III. at Lewes, in 
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1264, and was taken prisoner by the victorious barons ； he died in 1267, leaving a son, 
John Fitz-Alan, who died in 1272. 

FITZ-ALAN, EICHARD.— He is described in the Feodary of 1284 as possessor 
of Tilbury Manor, in Mnghenden. He married an Italian lady, by whom he had Edmund 
Pitz-Alan, who succeeded him about the end of the 13th century. This Edmund married 
Alice Plantagenet, by which union his descendants became entitled to the Earldom of 
Warren and Surrey. During the civil commotions of the reign of Edward II" he was 
taken prisoner, and beheaded by the barons at Bristol, in 1326. He was succeeded by his 
son Richard Fitz-Alan II" whose brother John was Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Chancellor. Richard Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, being with Edward III. in Scotland 
in 1335, and claiming to be Steward of Scotland by hereditary right, sold his title and 
claim to Edward for 1,000 marks, but the purchase of the title was of no service to him, 
as Fitz-Alan had no right to the stewardship. Richard Fitz-Alan was beheaded in 
Cheapside, in the presence of Richard II., and his spectre, it is said, ever haunted the 
monarch's dreams, so that he would start up in his sleep, shrieking the name of Arundel. 

FITZ-PIERS, GEOFFREY.— He was Earl of Essex, and became Lord of Aylesbury 
Manor by its alienation by King John, to hold it by military service as of one Knight's 
fee and the payment of £60 per annum. He was Sheriff of Bucks in 1200, and served 
as Sheriff for other counties at the time he held this estate. He acquired the Manor of 

of Aylesbury to this day. John Fitz-Piers, his son, was often called Pitz-Geoffrey ； he 
became possessed of the Manor of Aylesbury in 1227. This John acquired the Manor 
of and lands in Bierton, which still appertain to Aylesbury, and many other estates in 
Bucks. He died in 1258， and was buried with great pomp, the King, by precept, com- 
manding John de Crakhill, his treasurer, to provide a cloth of gold to lay over the corpse 
when passing through London. 

PITZ-GEOFFREY, JOHN.— He was son of John Fitz-Piers, and was a minor at 
小 the time of his father's death, but was admitted to his lands. He adhered to the 
rebellious barons ； was a commander at the battle of Lewes, where the Eiag was taken 
prisoner. He fought at Evesham, in 1265， and was the only man of note who escaped 
the general carnage there ； he was deprived 01 his lands, but admitted to composition. 
He was called upon by writ to show his right to the Manor of Aylesbury, and his 
exemption from attendance at the County and Hundred Courts, <&c. He pleaded the 
^■ant to his ancestor, Geoffrey Fitz-Piers, established his title, and continued in possession 
of the Manor, with all its rights and privileges. Richard Fitz-John was brother to 
John ； was summoned to Parliament as a Baron in 1294 ； he diea in 1297, possessed 
of great estates, including the Manors of Aylesbury, Qaarrendon, Singleborough, Steeple 
Claydon, and other lands in Bucks, and Manors in Wilts, Devon, Surrey, Essex, Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire. Aylesbury Manor, with Bierton, was held in 
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dower by Emma, his widow, and, after her death, by partition it became the inheritance of 
Joane Boteler, the fourth sister of Richard Fitz-John, who married Theobald Boteler. 

FLEET, SIR JOHN, was Lord Mayor of London in 1693 ； was born at Bourton, 
Bnckingham, and apprenticed thence by charity. Browne Willis Bays of him 一 " I should 
pass him by, as he was so destitute of gratitude as not to contribute the least charity to 
his native parish. Other neglects might be instanced were it not invidious to descend 
to particulars." 

FLEETWOOD, SIR WILLIAM.— The Fleetwoods were originally a Lancashire 
family ； their first settlement in Buckinghamshire appears to have been about the time of 
Henry VII. Sir William Fleetwood, Ent.^was M.P. for the City of London in 1571, Bencher 
of the Middle Temple and Recorder of London from 1575 to 1591, Queen's Serjeant 
1592. When he retired he took up his residence at Great Missenden. In his 
office of Recorder he displayed great zeal in the repression of rogues, and also of Catholics. 
His over-zeal in the last respect led him to interfere in the religious services at the 
Charterhouse, then used by the Portuguese for that purpose. From a complaint of the 
Portuguese Ambassador, he was sent to the Fleet for a short term to appease the anger 
of the foreigners, but did not thereby lose the respect of his fellow citizens. He 
appears to have been extremely anxious about the " over-peopling" of London, and the 
prevention of overcrowding, though at that time there were not more than 120,000 
inhabitants in all London. He was educated at Oxford, was an eloquent orator, 
says Wood, and his skill as a politician recommended him much to the notice of 
Leicester. He published " An Oration at Guildhall before the Lord Mayor," " A Table 
to Plowden's Reports," "The Office of a Justice of the Peace," "The Histories 
of Edward V., Richard III., Henry VII., and Henry VIII." He was also an 
antiquary and historian. He died at Great Missenden in 1594, where he was buried, 
as were several of his snccessors. 

FLEETWOOD, CHARLES.— He was son of Sir William Fleetwood, of the Vache, 
Chalfont, cupbearer to Charles I. Charles Fleetwood declared against the King, and 
was a Parliamentary General in the Civil Wars. He commanded a regiment of cavalry 
in 1644, and at the battle of Worcester bore the rank of Lientenant-General. He was 
M.P. for Bucks in 1647 ； Colonel of Foot; a Commissioner to treat with the King, 
1647 ； Commander-in-Chief in Ireland in 1652 ； principal Major-General and President 
of Bucks, and seven other united counties ； Baron of the Cinque Ports, and Constable of 
Dover. Becoming allied to the family of the Protector, by marrying his daughter, on 
the decease oi her first husband, I re ton, he was sent as Lord-Deputy to Ireland ； bat on 
the death of Cromwell he joined in inducing his son Richard to abdicate, thns hastening 
the restoration of Charles II. He died in 1692, aged 74 years, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. 
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FLEETWOOD, 8IB GEORGE, was brother to General Charles Fleetwood, 
Cromwell's son-in-law. He was member for Buckinghamshire in the long Parliament, 
he and James West being elected to supply the vacancies caused by the decease both of 
John Hampden, the patriot, and his coadjutor, Arthur Goodwin. Fleetwood was a 
Colonel in the Parliamentary Army, one of the King's Judges, sat often in the Court, 
and signed the warrant for the execution of the King. He represented the county 
of Buckingham in the convention Parliaments of 1653 and 1654, was knighted by 
Cromwell and made a lord of the other house. At the restoration he was tried, with other 
regicides, and pleaded guilty. As he confessed with sorrow and tears, his life was saved, 
and he was afterwards, through the influence of friends and the feeling of respect towards 
his venerable father, released from the tower of London, but had to qnit the country. 
He retired to New England. His grief was only a pretence, as he afterwards avowed his 
principles, glorying in the " good old cause." Never was a family more divided than 
the Fleetwoods at this period ； the eldest branch were strict Roman Catholics, others 
remained steadfast to the Church of England, whilst George and his youngest brother 
became wild fanatics. The Manor of Vache, with other properties, was confiscated 
to the Crown, and the King gave it to the Dake of York, who sold it to Sir 
Thomas Clayton. 

FLEETWOOD, THE REV. JAMES, S.P.T. 一 He was rector of Denham, 
being presented in 1669. He was a native of Buckinghamshire, being the Beventh 
son of Sir George Fleetwood, of the Vache, Chalfont. He attached himself to 
the Royal cause, and accepted the office of Chaplain to the regiment commanded by 
Lord Rivers, in which capacity he performed the grateful service of carrying off the 
young Princes, Charles and James, from the battle of Edge Hill. After the restoration 
he was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to Charles II. He also held other offices, and 
retained his living of Denham and the Provostship of King's College, Cambridge, until 
he was made Bishop of Worcester, to which see he was consecrated m 1675. He died m 
1683, aged 81 years, and was buried in his Cathedral Church at Worcester, where there 
is a monument erected to his memory. 

FLEETWOOD, WILLIAM, an English prelate, was born in the Tower of 
London, 1656 ； educated at Eton and King's College, Cambridge, was Chaplain to 
King William, and afterwards obtained a fellowship at Eton, and the rectory of St. 
Austin's, London. In 1706 he was instituted rector of Wexham, and during his 
residence at that rectory published his " Clironicon Pretisoum." In 1708, without 
any solicitation, he was nominated to the see of St. Asaph, and, in 1714, was translated 
to Ely. Bishop Fleetwood's character was commendable ； he led an exemplary life and 
had a benevolent heart, noble accessories to his persuasive eloquence in the pulpit. 
His sermons and divinity tracts were widely circulated ； but the firmness of his opinions 
drew upon him the censure of the House of Commons. His preface to his sermons, on 
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the deaths of Mary, of the Dnke of Gloucester, and of William, and on the aocession of 
Anne, gave such offence to the ministry that the book was burned publicly, in 1712 ； but 
it was more universally read, and even appeared in the Spectator. Besides these, r Jeet- 
wood published " Inscriptionum Antiqaaram Sylloge," 8vo. ； "A translation of Jurieu's 
Method of Devotion ；" " An Essay on MiracleB," 8vo.; " The Reasonable Communicant ；" 
" Sixteen Practical Discourses on the Relative Duties of Parents," &c, 2 vols., 8vo. ； 
" The Thirteenth of Romans Vindicated ；" " The Judgment of the Church of England 
in Lay Baptism and Dissenters' Baptism," &c. He was a general scholar, well skilled 
in antiquities, and very communicative. He died at Tottenham in 1728, and was buried 
in Ely Cathedral. 

FORREST, WILLIAM.— He was a native of Oxford, born circa 1505, became a 
Cistercian Monk of Thame Park Abbey, early in Henry VIII.'s reign, and, with Robert 
King, the Abbot, who was Bishop of Rheon, and eleven others, signed the deed of 
surrender in 1540. He had been, somewhat earlier, in the temporary employ of Dr. 
Richard Maudelay, Prebendary of Thame and Archdeacon of heicester, who was a 
dignitary and theologian of great eminence. After this he is mentioned as one of 
Cardinal Wolsey's secretaries, and & member of Cardinal College, now Christ Church. 
In 1545, he is found illuminating books, and, in 1551, was serving the Prebendal Church 
of Thame, and had a pension as a discharged monk. On July 1st, 1556, he was 
instituted to the Vicarage of Bledlow, where it is probable he died. He was a theologian 
of considerable power, and left many of his prodnctions in manasoript, all of which 
display sound religions principles, poetical grace, remarkable taste, and considerable 
ability. His existing poems are of high literary and theological merit, an<) form an 
agreeable contrast to other similar prodnctions of the Tudor age. His end is uncertain. 

FORTESCUE, SIR JOHN.— The Fortescnes are descended from Sir Richard Le 
Forte, one of the companions of the Conqueror. At old Whaddon Hall there was for many 
years preserved, a picture of Sir John Fortescue, on which, on a label, he was described as 一 
" Sir John Fortescue, Ent., Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of the Dachj of Lancaster, 
Master of the Wardrobe, and of the Privy Council to Qaeen Elizabeth and King James. 
He was the sonne of Sir Adrian Fortescue, Knt., Gentleman of the Privy Council to King 
Henry VIII. ； sonne of Sir John Fortescue, Knight Banneret to King Henry VII. ； 
great-grandson to Sir John Fortescue, Knt" Governor of Brie, in France, under King 
Henry V. ； lineally descended, in the ninth generation, from Kichard Fortescue, Knt., 
Cnpp-Bearer to King William the Conqueror." Sir John Fortescne's parte and learning 
first introduced him to Court, where, daring the whole of the reign of Elizabeth, he was 
in constant favour ； and in the latter part of her reign he was employed in matters of 
great importance. It is said that he might have been created a Baron, hftd his modesty 
not induced him to decline the honour. In 1601, he presented a valuable collection of 
books to the Bodleian Library ； and the founder of that library 一 Sir Thomas Bodley, 
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Knt" held himself so much obliged that he gave directions that Sir John should be 
received with every mark of respect whenever he visited the library. Sir John Fortescne 
was a particular acqnaintauce of the learned Camden, whom he assisted in his 
" Annals." Sir John built a noble mansion at Salden, on the site of an ancient seat of 
the Ashfields. He spent £83,000 on this erection, which has now entirely disappeared. 
A memento of Sir John has within the last few years been restored. Lord 
Clermont, the present representative of the family, offered a reward for the 
production of a portrait of Sir John, which was known to exist somewhere. Mr. 
Bichard 8ims, of the British MuBe 腿, perseveringly conducted the search for 
the picture. Eventually the Kev. Michael Dwane, of Weston Underwood, suc- 
ceeded m tracing it, and its identity having been proved, Lord Clermont Lad it 
engraved for an illustration in a work his lordship has published relating to the 
Fortescne family. Copies of the engraving were also presented to those who had 
interested themgelves in the discovery of the missing picture. A Bmall wood-cut, 
purporting to represent Salden House, is in existence^ and has been published as such, 
but it is not genuine, and its character does not agree with the date of the erection of 
the mansion. At the Bucks election of 1604 Sir John Fortescne was a candidate,, 
opposed to Sir Francis Goodwin. This election caused great contention between the 
Houses of Parliament upon the BQbject of privilege. The decision was eventually 
referred to the King, # who ruled that another election should take place. Sir John 
Fortescue on this occasion did not take his seat. Soon after the accession of King 
James I" Sir John had the honor of receiving that monarch at Salden ； and many 
eminent persons were entertained there at the same time, and received the honour of 
Knighthood from the King. An accoant of this Royal visit is given in Nicholls's 
" ProgreBses." Queen Anne, wife of James L, we are told by Miss Strickland, in her 
" Queens of England," after visiting Althorpe, Sir Hatton Fermor's, and Grafbon, her 
brother's seat, in Northamptonshire^ went to Salden House, " the seat of the Portescues," 
where there met her " many great ladies to kiss her hand/' 一 the chief of which were 
the Marchioness of Winchester and the Coantessea of Nortiiamberland and Southampton. 
Sir John died at Westminster in December, 1607， and wa9 buried there ； but his body 
was removed to Mursley and interred in the parish church, in the beginning of the 
following July, his friend Camden assisting at the funeral ； but it was perhaps by reason 
of his office of Clarencienx King at Arms. Francis, Bon of Sir John Fortescue, was made 
a Enigbt of the Bath at the Coronation of King James I. ； and Sir John Fortescne, son 
of this Sir Francis, was created a Baronet of Nova Scotia^ and died in 1658. The title 
became extinct on the death of Sir Francis Fortescue, in 1729. 

FOETE8CUE, JOHN ALAND, LORD FORTESCUE.— He was the grandson 
of Hugh Fortescue, the seventh in lineal descent from the illustrious Chief Justice of 
Henry VI. He was born in 1670, and educated at Oxford, from which University he 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L, In 1688, he became a member of the Middle 
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Temple, but afterwards removed to the Inner. In 1714, he was appointed Solicitor- 
General to the Prince of Wales, Babsequently Solicitor-General to the King. He sat in 
Parliament as member for Midhurst, but for one Session only, being raised to the Bench 
of the Exchequer in 1717, when he was knighted. In 1718, he was removed to the 
King's Bench, and sat in that Court until the death of George I. He was an able 
lawyer, an impartial judge, and well yereed in Saxon literature. He lived in habits of 
intimacy with Pope and other wits of the day, and wrote the legal burlesque of " Stradling 
versus Styles." From some legal opinion given, he was not in favour with George 
II" who had him superseded. An Irish peerage was granted him in 1746, his title 
being Lord Fortescue, of Credan, in the county of Waterford ； he enjoyed his title but 
a short period, as he died in the year in whica it was created. He held the Manor of 
Hulcot. His first wife was a daughter of Chief Justice Pratt ； his second, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Justice Dormer, of Lee Grange, Qaainton 9 by whom he left a son, on 
whose death, without issue, in 1781, the peerage expired. A great deal of litigation 
occurred upon the death of Mr. JoBtioe Dormer, as to the estate, which after two trials 
passed to John Dormer, who was of another branch of the family. Robert, a son of this 
John, in 1764, conveyed Shipton Lee and the Orange to John Calerafb, Esq. [This 
Lord Fortescue has by some writers been confused with Sir John Fortescue, of Salden.] 

FOSTER, DR. JOHN. —In 1765， he was Head Master of Eton College, where he had 
been educated ； he was the boast of Eton, and may be ranked amongst the most eminent 
scholars which that illastrioas seminary has produced. His father was a tradesman at 
Winduor, and a member of the Corporation, and its vicinity to Eton probably induced 
him to give his sod the advantages which might be derived from his being placed there. 
The principal work by Dr. Foster, and which was held in much esteem, is entitled 
" An essay on the different nature of accent and quantity, &c." He was strict in his 
discipline in the school, and consequently unpopular with the students. Though eminent 
in learning, he was deficient in manners, in temper, and in a perfect knowledge of the 
world, so necessary for snch a position ； his authority became disagreeable, and 
he at laBt resigned. His merits were rewarded with a canonry of Windsor ； he died 
in 1773. 

FOUNT AINE, THOMAS. ― He was returned as one of the members for Aylesbury 
in the Parliament summoned to meet on the 13th of April, 1640. There was a double 
return made in the case of Sir John Packington ； Sir John was returned for Aylesbury, 
also for the county of Worcester ； he elected to sit for the latter, and Fonntaine 
filled the vacancy at Aylesbury. This Parliament was dissolved in about three weeks 
after it had met, so that Fountaine's seryioes as a representative were of short duration. 
He was one of the Committee of Lieutenancy formed for the better managing of the 
affairs of the County of Buckingham, the more effectual execution of the orders and 
ordinances of Parliament, and the better paying of soldiers belonging to the garrison at 
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Aylesbury. He appears to have been a very active Parliamentarian and a somewhat 
violent partizan. There is a doubt as to the family with which this Thomas was connected. 
Wood has eyidently mistaken him for a member of the ancient Buckinghamshire 
family of Pountaine, of Stoke Hammond. Fosse describes him aB son of Arthur 
Pountaine, of Dalling, Norfolk. ' 

FOWLER, RICHARD, was an ancestor of the Fowlers of Buckingham ； an 
eminent soldier in the Crusades. A Richard Fowler was one of the Knights of the 
shire of Bucks, and a great favourite of King Edward IV., who made him Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster ； Fowler was a liberal benefactor to the town of Buckingham ； 
he died in 1477, and was succeeded by his son Edward, a man of great affluence ； 
he entertained Katherine of Arragon at his mansion at Buckingham ； the Queen 
was there when an account was brought to her of the defeat of the army ab 
Flodden Field in 1544, and a part of the King's armour was Bent to her. The 
Buckingham estate eventually passed to the Dayrells. 

FOWNES, THE REV. GEORGE, M.A.— In the time of the Commonwealth 
he was intruded into the living of High Wycombe, from which the Vicar had 
been ejected. Previous to the Restoration, he vacated that living, and became pastor 
of the Baptist community at Broadmead, Bristol, to which church and city his 
History properly belongs. Relentless persecutions brought him to a premature 
grave ； but though he died tinder them, he never quailed before his trials. Whilst 
engaged in preaching, on one occasion, he was taken and committed to Newgate, and kept 
in prison for six weeks. He was subsequently confined in Gloucester Gaol, for refusing 
to take the Corporation oath, and for riding within five miles of a corporate town. He 
found himself continually under arrest. To walk on the highway, or to stand up amid 
his people, was to risk a sudden seizure. An attempt was once made to convict him of 
a riot, but the jury acquitted him. The Bishop's Chancellor, being one of the justices 
on the bench, exclaimed " What ! not guilty ？" The foreman replied " No I not guilty, 
for how can a man and his horse be guilty of a riot, without any other company ？ I say 
not guilty." Fownes was, notwithstanding, remanded to prison, where he languished 
two years and a half, when he was released from his persecutors by his death, which took 
place in Gloucester prison in November, 1685. 

FOXLE, JOHN. 一 He held lands in Culverfcon, Eisborough, Saunderton, and Bledlow 
Ridge. In 1309 he was constituted a baron of the Exchequer and a Justice of Assize. 
He also possessed considerable estates in the counties adjacent to Backs, part of which 
were granted to him by the King. He died in the 18th of Edward II. 

FKAY, JOHN. — He owned a Manor in Wraysbury. In the 2nd of Henry VI. he 
was Recorder of London, and was raised to the Bench &8 a Baron of the Exchequer in 
1425, and Chief Baron in I486. He possessed considerable property also in Hertfordshire. 

FREEMAN, WILLIAM PEEBE WILLIAMS, Admiral, entered the seryice in 
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1 757, and was, at the time of his death, the senior officer in the British navy. Though 
he distingoished bimgelf in the American war, be was not employed daring the war 
with France, owing to his political principles being opposed to those of the Pitt 
ministry ； but on the accession of William IV. to the throne, the situation of Admiral 
of the fleet became vacant, and his Majesty appointed him to it. He died in 1832, 
aged 90. The Freeman family were proprietors of Fawley Court, which they purchased 
about the close of the 17th century, and it remained in the family till 1853. 

FREIND, or FRIEND, DR., was a learned physician and writer on medical 
science ； he was born in 1675, at Croton, Northamptonshire. He was proprietor of the 
Manor of Hitcham, in the Barnham Hundred. In 1703 he distingaished himself by an 
able work on diseases peculiar to females, which raised him to eminence as a physiologist. 
The next year he was appointed chemical professor at Oxford ； and in 1705 he accom- 
panied the Earl of Peterborough in his expedition to Spain, ba physician to the army. 
On his return, in 1707, he published a vindication of the Earl's conduct in Spain, which 
gained him considerable reputation. He then obtained his diploma of M.D., and in 1709 
published his " Lectures on Chemistry." In 1711, he was chosen a member of the 
Boyal Society, and the same year accompanied the Duke of Orinond in his expedition 
to Flanders. In 1716, he was elected a Fellow of the College of Physicians, and in 1722 
was returned to Parliament for Laanceston. The year following he was sent to the 
Tower on suspicion of being concerned in Atterbury's plot, but was soon released on bail. 
While in oonfinement he wrote an epistle to his friend Dr. Mead " De quibnsdam 
Variolarum Generibus. M He also formed the plan of his greatest literary undertaking, 
which he afterwards published, under the title of " The History of Physic," <&c. At the 
accefision of George II" be was appointed physician to the Queen. Dr. Friend was as 
much patroniBed by the Tories as Dr. Mead was by the Whigs. During his imprison- 
ment Dr. Mead attended all his patients for him, and restored to him all the fees on his 
liberation. He died in 1728, and was buried in Hitcham Church. The Doctor was 
succeeded by his Bon as the owner of Hitcham. 

FEEMANTLE, SIR THOMA8.— He was the third son of John Fremantle, Esq" 
of Aston Abbots House, and grandson of John Fremantle, Esq., Secretary to the Cnstomfl 
Board, who was descended from an ancient family of that name in Hampshire. Sir 
Thomas, who was born in 1765, was an eminent naval officer, a participator in the 
triumphs of Copenhagen and Trafalgar ； he attained the rank of Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue and the Grand Cross of the Bath, with sereral Foreign orders. He married, 
January, 1797, Elizabeth, daughter of Bichard Wynne, Esq., of Folkingham, Lincoln ； 
their eldest son is the present Lord Gottesloe. The Admiral was created by the Emperor 
Francis, in 1816， Enight Commander of the order of Maria Theresa, and a baron of the 
Austrian Empire, a dignity which, in 1822, hiB son, Lord Gottesloe (then Sir Thomas 
Francis Fremantle), obtained Boyal permission to inherit. Sir Thomas died at Naples, 
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while in command of the Mediterranean Fleet, in the year 1819, afc the age of 54 yeara, 
and was buried at Naples. The chief engagements in which the Yice-Admiral took part 
were 一 When in command of the 36-gnn frigate Inconstant, he attacked the French 
80-gan ship Oa Ira^ in an action off Toulon, March 18, 1795 ； on the 3rd of Jaly, 1797, 
in the engagement of boats and launches off Cadiz, he was in Bear-Admiral Sir Horatio 
Nelson's barge, and was slightly wounded ； on the 25th of July, in the night attack by 
boats on a fort at Santa Grnz f Teneriffe, he was severely wounded in the arm ： it was on this 
occasion that Nelson was wounded on his right arm and had it amputated. In April, 1801, 
being in command of the Ganges, a 74-gun ship, he took part in the battle of Copenhagen ； 
on the 19th of October, 1805, he commanded the Neptane, 98-gnn ship, at Trafalgar ； in 
July, 1811, he was Rear- Admiral in the Mediterranean Fleet, flying hig flag on board 
the Rodney, 74 guns. In January, 1818, he was Commander-in-Chief in the Adriatic, 
his flagship being the Milford, 74 gnns, and in the oourae of that year took all the 
places on the Adriatic coast then held by the French, including the towns of Fiume 
and Trieste. 



FREMANTLE, THE RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM, G.C.H., was the youngest 
son of John Fremantle, Esq" of Aston Abbots Hoiwe. He was born 1767, and filled 
the office of Secretary to the Treasury during the Administration of Lord Grenville- 
He sat for Enniskilleiiy Saltash, and Orkney and Shetland previous to 1812, and from 
that year till 1827, for the Borough of BackiDgham. He was Controller of the 
Household under George IV. and William IV. ， and Depnty-Ranger of Windsor Park, 
having been created a Privy Councillor and Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Order of the 
Guelph. He married Selina, daughter of Sir John Elwell, Bart" and widow of the 
Hon. Felton Hervey, and died at Holly Grove, Windsor Park, in October, 1850. 

FULLER, DR. 一 Dr. Thomas Puller, an eminent historian and divine of the Church 
of England in the seventeenth century, was born at Aldwinkle, NorthamptonBhire, 
in 1608, and was educated at Queen's College, Cambridge. In 1640, be published 
his " HiBtory of the Holy War." In 1643, he went to Oxford, and joined the King, 
became chaplain to Sir Ralph Hopton, and employed his leisure in making collections 
relative to English histories and antiquities. In 1650, appeared his " Pifigah Sight of 
Palestine" and his " Abel Rediviyns ；" but it was not till after his death Hiat his 
principal literary work was published, entitled " The Worthies of England" — a produc- 
tion valuable alike for the solid information it affords relative to the provincial history 
of the country, as for the profdsion of biographical anecdote and acute obfiervation on 
men and manneTB. At the Restoration^ Dr. Puller was reinstated in his prebend of 
Salisbury, of which he had been deprived by the Parliamentarians. He was also made 
D.D., and chaplain to the King. His writings evince much learning, wit^ and humour, 
with an elaborate display of quaint conceit ― a quality highly esteemed at the time he 
wrote, and one which appears quite natural to him. In his " Worthies'' Dr. Fuller does 
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not overlook Buckinghamshire, but gives an account not only of indindaals, but also of 
the natural productions and commodities for which the county was &med; he treats of the 
Vale of Aylesbury and the beech of the Chil terns (from which be derives the name of the 
county), and goes on to describe the wonderftQ sheep reared, also the fine cattle, and has 
even something to Bay about tame pheasants, mannfactnreB, and local proverbs. In a 
proverb quoted, the Doctor is not very complimentary to Buckinghamshire ^> " Here if 
you beat a bash, it's odds you'ld start a thief." Buckinghamsliire saints, martyrs, and 
prelates, and other memorable personages are described, and a list of the Backs gentry 
in 1433 is given ； indeed Dr. Fuller may be regarded as one of the earliest historianB of 
Buckinghamshire. In his " Church History," he says 一 " It is no small praise to Buck- 
inghamshire that though it is one of the lesser oonnties of England, it had before the 
time of Luther more martyrs and oonfesaors than all England beside." 

FURNIVAL.— The Barons Fnrniyal held the Manor of Farnham Royal by the 
service of finding a glove for the King's right hand on the Coronation day, and to 
support his left hand on that day whilst he held the Royal Sceptre ； the Manor descended 
to the Talbote, Earls of Shrewsbury, who, though they in exchange surrendered the 
Manor to King Henry VIII., reserved the honourable office by which it was held. 
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Oainsboraugh 一 Garrard ― Gardiner 一 Oarth 一 Gataker 一 GauntleU 一 Gayer Oeoffry 一 
Gibbon 一 Oibbs 一 Oiffard — Gilbert 一 Goad ~~ Oodolphin 一 Goodman 一 Goodalt Oomms 
一 Goods 一 Goodwin ― Grant ~ Gray — Oregory 一 OrmfeU—Ormvilie Orey 一 Grocyn 
一 Orubbe 一 Oumble 一 Chmdulph — Ourney 一 Oyll. 

6AINSBOROUGH, THE REV. HUMPHRY.— He was brother of the celebrated 
painter of that name, and was born at Sudbury, Suffolk. In 1739, he 
Hp was appointed pastor of the Independent Church at Newport Pagnell. He 
was remarkable for his mechanical genius, and his elaborate experiments on the steam 
engine were far in advance of his time. There is in the British Museum a san-dial of 
very curious workmanship, made by him ； it indicates the hoar to a second in any Dart 
of the world ； it stands upon three brass claws, and has the name of its artificer engraved 
upon it. For a tide-mill of his invention he obtained a premium of £50 from the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arte. He also invented a fire-proof safe, which 
Buccessfully withstood the most severe tests. Whereyer known he was greatly respected; 
considerable preferment was offered him in the Established Church, which he declined. 
The Omtlemaris Magazine, in an obituary of him, Bays that he was as eminent for 
humanity, simplicity, and integrity as for genius. He died at Henley-on-Thames in 1785. 

GARRARD, SIR SAMUEL, Bart. — He was returned as one of the representa- 
tives of Amersham in 1700, and was re-elected for the same oonBtitneiicy in 1702, 1705, 
and 1708 ; there was a petition against the return of 1705, but he was declared duly 
elected. He was Lord Mayor of London in 1710, the troublous times of Dr. Sacheyerel. 
Sacheverel preached in St. Paul's, London, in which he let himself loose into sach 
indecencies that both preacher and sermon were universally condemned. After some 
short reflections upon Popery, he poured out much scorn and scurrility on Dissenters, 
and was very severe on toleration, saying the Church was yiolently attacked by her 
enemies and loosely defended by her pretended mends ； he adjured the people to stand 
np for the defence of the Church, for which he said he sounded the trumpet, and desired 
them to put on the whole armour of God. The Aldermen of London refdsed to sanction 
the printing of this sermon, but Sacheverel did print it, pretending to the Bauction of 
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Garrard, the Lord Mayor. When it was moved to impeach 8acheyerel 9 Garrard, being a 
member of the House, was examined on the subject of the sermon, and denied that it was 
printed at his desire or order. Had he owned it he would probably have been expelled the 
House. Sacheverel reaffirmed it, and brought witnesses to prove his case. Yet the House 
would not enter upon the examination, as it was thought more decent to give credit to 

Bridewell and Bethlehem ； his character did great honour to the magistracy of London ； 
he died in 1724-5. The Oarrards were connected wi^h the Drake family of Amersham, 
by the marriage of Montague Drake, Esq" with Mary, daughter of 8ir John Garrard, 
Bart" of Lamer, Herts. 

GARDINER, EEV. THOMAS (Qy. JOHN ？) .—He was intruded as rector of 
Famham Royal in 1658, but ejected at the reetoration. Fuller sajs "he was a great 
grammarian, and a master in critical and school learning ； a very excellent preacher, 
and a man of eminent piety. After the Act of Uniformity, he removed to Oakingham, 
Berkshire, where he boarded a few youths, and taught them grammar. At this place, 
three other Nonconformists Tesided, viz., Mr. E. Perkins, Mr. B. Perkins, and Mr. 
Hook ； and they all kept np a good oorrespondence with Mr. T. Hodges, who conformed, 
and preached at a Chapel in that town. When the subject of Nonconformity was dis- 
coursed upon, Mr. Gardiner used to say, in support of it, he was " for what God had 
commanded, and that only 一 loyalty to Christ as King of His church, and obedience to 
the second commandment." 

GARTH, 8AMUEL, Knt., M.D" held the Manor of Edgcott, which he pur- 
chased of John Dormer, Esq. ； he was descended ftom a Yorkshire family ； was educated 
at Cambridge ； A.M., 1684 ； M.D" 1691 ； directed his studies more particularly to 
the science of medicines, but was distinguished by his taste for polite literature. On 
settling in London, he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians Polite 
and agreeable in conversation, generous and humane in temper, and with a vast amount 
of hnmoar 9 his society was much courted. He set on foot a liberal snbecription for 
defraying the oost of a suitable funeral for the poet Dryden, whose remains were likely to 
be neglected, and he pronounced over the poet's grave an oration, worthy of the deceased 
and the composer. He was appointed Physician General to the Army, and Physician 
in Ordinary to the King. He was a great admirer of the Duke of Marlborough, by 
whose sword he was knighted. Garth contributed largely to a translation of Ovid'g 
Metamorphoses, and wrote its preface, and he engaged in other literaiy undertakings. He 
died in January, 1717-18， and wag buried at Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

GATAKER, THE EEV. THOMAS, A.M.— He was Rector of Hoggeston about 
1646 ； Dyer, in his " History of Cambridge," Bpeaks of him as an eminent critic in the 
Oieek language, and says that he was numbered with the eminent men of Sydney Sussex 
College. He was most celebrated for & critical work on the New Testament In this 
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he waa assisted by some of the Assembly of Divines, of which he was one. He also 
wrote on Dr. Fuller's "Abel Bedivivus," the lives of Peter Martyr, Bale, Whitgift, 
Ridley, William Whitacre, and others. Oataker unquestionably ranked amongst the 
most eminent scholars produced by the University of Cambridge. He was the author of 
a great many works on Greek literature. In 1642, he was chosen one of the fkmous 
afieembly at Westminater. He zealoaBly opposed the murder of Charles I. He died in 
1680, and was buried in the chancel of his Parish Church. Charles, his son, who 
succeeded him as Rector of Uoggeston in 1674, was equally celebrated with his father, 
both as a critic and divine, and was also the author of several works of a theological 
character ； he died in 1701. 

GAUNTLETT, DR. HENRY, M.B.— This distinguiBhed mngician was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Henry Ganntlett, vicar of Olney. He was articled to a solicitor in 
London, and practised in that city. Id 1838, he entirely severed his oonnection with 
the law, and took np music as a profession ； he designed the first Bach organs ever made 
in England. In 1848, he received from the Archbishop of Canterbury the degree of 
Doctor of Music. From the year 1844, Dr. Gauntlett devoted himself entirely to Church 
music ； he has been styled the father of Church melody, also the father of tnne-books. 
Born 1805, died 1876. 

GAYER, or GAIRE, SIR JOHN.— He was of Stoke Poges; an Alderman of 
London, Lord Mayor in 1646, and Knighted by Charles I. The Parliamentary party 
impriaoned him in the Tower for his lojalty. He left a snm of money to the parish of 
8t. Eatherine Cree, in the City of London, to commemorate his deliverance from a lion. 
The " Lion" sermon is preached annually in October. The origin of the sermon, as 
handed down, is that Sir John, when travelling across the deserts in Arabia, on business 
as an Indian merchant, having left ibe protection of the caravan, was confronted by a 
forion8 lion. The chronicler says 一 " He, in very despair, fell on his knees and prayed 
aloud, promising that if God spared him he would perpetually commemorate His 
goodness." Upon which the lion turned and fled ； Sir John safely reached London, 
and in due time made good his promise. He was owner of the Manor House and Park 
of Stoke Poges, which he held but a short time, as he died in 1657 ; he was succeeded 
in this estate by his elder brother, Robert, who was made K.B, by Charles II. He was 
so attached to the Stnarts a» to form a great antipathy to William IIL Ononeoocasion, 
when the King called at Stoke, Gayer absolutely refused to admit him, and his Majesty 
had to return without seeing the interior of the Mansion. 

GEOFPRY, BISHOP OP CONSTANCE, was a Norman of noble extraction,- 
more skilfbl in arms than in dirinity knowing better how to train np soldiers than to 
instruct his clergy. He was aa eminent commander at the battle of Hastings, 
for which service the Conqueror bestowed upon him no less than 280 lordships 
and manoiR ； amongst others, that of Little Linford, near Newport Pagnell. 
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He also held lands in Lndgershall, North MarBton, Oring, Stewkley, Worminghall, 
Water Eaton, Simpson, Lathbury, Tyringham, Stose Ooldin^ton, Weston Underwood, 
Olney, Lavendon, Newton BloBfiomyille, Clifton Beynes, Emberton, and Sherrington. 
In 1074, he commanded the Royal forces against the Earls of Norfolk and Hereford. 
After the death of the Conqueror he espoused the cause of his son Robert, for 
which he was sabsequently deprived of all his English possessions. Divers of his 
Manors in Buckinghamshire were beetowed on Fnlk Paganell, the founder of Tickford 
Abbey. 

GIBBON, EDWARD, author of the " History of the Decline and Pall of the 
Roman Empire," was born at Putney, 1787, of an ancient family. From Kingston 
School he removed to Westminster, and became Gentleman Commoner at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. At the Uniyeraity he paid much attention to books of amnity, 
especially the works of Bossnet, and as he had never imbibed proper notions of religion, 
he, either from oonyiction or singularity, embraced Roman Catholic priuciples, and, in 
1758, renounced the heresy of the Protestants. This displeased his father, who sent him 
to Lausanne, where, under the friendly care of Pavilliard, a Protestant divine, he 
eventually joined the Reformed Church. During his residence at Lausanne, he paid 
much attention to classical literature, and acquired a perfect knowledge of the French 
language. In 1758, he returned to England, but though the Captain of the Grenadiers 
of the Hampshire Militia, he oontinued his studies in the midst of the camp, and found 
more pleasure with his favourite authors than in the society of profligate associates. At 
the peace of 1763 he quitted the Militia, and travelled through Paris and Switzerland to 
Italy, and in the midst of the rains of the Capitol formed the plan of that great work 
which has immortalized his name. He contributed much to the completion of the 
" Memoires Literaires" of Great Britain by Deyverdun, 1767. The death of his father, 
in 1770, left him master of a comfortable though encumbered estate ； however, as an 
owner of landed property, he obtained a Beat in Parliament for Liskeard in 1774. The 
fint volume of the " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" appeared in 1776, and 
was continned and completed in five other quarto volumes* The book was received with 
universal applause, and his bookseller, Mr. Oadell, sensible of its merits, liberally paid 
him on the completion of the history £8,000. Though the abilites of the historians 
were acknowledged to be of superior rank, he never ventured to speak in Parliament, bnt 
during the eight years in which he held a seat gave a silent vote for the Ministry. 
In 1783, he travelled to Switzerland, to oomplete the three last volumes of his history, 
and returned to England in 1788, when the work was published. Gibbon was the owner 
of the Lordship of, and other possessions at, Lenborough, Buckingham, which he 
inherited. He was Lord of the Manor of Lenborough, and occupied the Manor 
House, bnt took down the greater part of it, and the remainder was subseqaently 
converted into a residence for his tenant. He died of dropsy in 1794, at the house 
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of his Mend, Lord Sheffield. His posthumoas works, with a memoir written by himself 
and finished by Lord Sheffield, were published in 2 vols. 4to. 

GIBBS, THE REV. JOHN. — For some time he was vicar of Newport Pagnell. 
His lot was cast in a critical and memorable period of English history, for he was 
inducted into the living in a disturbed and troublesome time, when the country was 
convnlsed with civil war ； Newport being fortified and garrisoned for the Parliament 
under the governorship of Sir Samuel Lake. Oibbs was an active Parliamentarian. 
Upon the arrest of Sir George Booth, he took horse, and rode to London, to commanicate 
the earliest intelligenoe of an event bo agreeable to the wishes of the Parliament ； the 
House, then sitting, being informed that Mr. Gibbs, the Vicar of Newport Pagnell, was 
at the door, he was called in, and, at the bar, gave an aoooont of the apprehending of 
Sir George Booth at Newport Pagnell. Sir George afterwards, by way of returning the 
favour, probably took part in his expulsion from the liying. Upon the 'restoration of 
the Monarchy evil days fell on many miniBters of the Established Church, and 
Mr. Gibbs was ejected from the living, deprived of his office, honours, and emoluments as 
yicar, and his voice was silenced in the church ； the pretext for his ejectment being that 
he had refused to admit the whole parish indiscriminately to the Holy Communion ； 
but the truth was that he bad Tefdsed that ordinance to a person who was openly 
leading an immoral and ungodly life, and he, being a man of considerable influence in 
the parish and a fitrong Royalist, used every exertion to procure his ejectment. 
After the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689, under which the NonooDfonnifita were 
able to assemble for worship with a certain degree of freedom, the congregation erected 
for themselves a more suitable and larger place of worship near the same spot, and the 
greater portion of their hamble sanctuary was pulled down; but minoful of old times, in 
the erection of the new Chapel, they were fearfdl lest the time of persecution should 
again return, and accordingly an opening was left in the wall at the back of the pulpit 
so as to afford a ready means of escape for the preacher if ever needed. Mr. Gibbs 
oontinnpd his labours with his people until 1699, when he died, having lived to 
the good old age of 72. Near the south door of the Chancel of the Parish Church 
lies a large flat stone marking his final resting-place. 

GIBBS, JOHN. — He was a native of Aylesbury, in which town he resided the 
whole of his life. He was a pronounced and active politician ； to enumerate the 
yarioas questions in which he took an interest would be to write a history of English 
political agitation for the fifty years previous to his deoease. He threw his whole soul 
into the struggle for Soman Catholic emancipation, the repeal of the Test Acts, the 
Anti-Slavery movement and other philanthropic objects. Corn Law repeal, the 
elementary education of the lower classes, and thorough civil and religious liberty. Mr. 
Gibbs' faith was in popular intelligence as the foundation of popular power, and, though 
not in his yontih favoured with many of the advantages of education, he was the laborious 
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and untiring promoter of the means for the education of the masses. Several villages 
owe to him the possession of an unsectarian school, and never was he more in his element 
than in his efforts to create and keep alive the interest in those inBtitutions. He outlived 
most of the prejudices existing in his early days, and in his declining years was gratified 
by receiring the commendations and support of many who had formerly been his political 
opponents. He established " The Aylesbury News" in 1836. He died in 1860, aged 67 
years. 

GIFFARD, WALTER, was a near relative and follower of William the Norman, 
who, in reward for his yaloar and servioeBy gave him, amongst other lands, the Manor of 
Ashendon, which before the Conquest had been held by three brothers ； he also dignified 
him with the title of Earl of Buckingham. Giffard was &ithftil to the Conqueror aad 
loyal to William Bnfus. He held altogether 107 lordships and manors in divers 
oonntieB, including 48 in Bnckinghamshire ； he retained Grendon, Chilton, Dorton, Policott, 
and WinchendoD, lying contiguoasly, and Whaddon, Horwood, and Newton Longville, 
with several other lands in Buckinghamshire. About 1084, he founded the Cluniac 
Priory of St. Faith, at Longaenlle, in Normandy, and bestowed upon it the Church of 
Wbaddon, the tithes of the demesne lands and of his woods, pannage, and venison, and 
all other profits from his woodlands and pasturage in that Manor. He died in 1103. 
Walter, bis son, fought yaliantly at Brenneville, where Louis, King of the French, was 
defeated ； left no issne } and, dying in 1164, was buried at Notley Abbey, which 
he had founded a short time before. The Oifibrds had a seat at Grendon. This Walter 
also founded the Priory at Newton Longville, upon which he bestowed the tenths of his 
demesne lands in Beachampton. At the end of the reign of King Edward IV., the issue 
male of another branch of the Giffards failing, the estate which they held at Whaddon, 
together with the hereditary office of Keeper of Whaddon Chase, descended in marriage to 
the Pigotts, a branch of the family of Pigott, of Doddershall. 

GILBERT, THOMAS, was Vicar of Upper Winchendon, from which living he wag 
ejected in 1661 ； he had also been ejected from Egmond, in Shropshire. He was B D. of 
St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford ； was an excellent scholar, of extraordinary acateness and 
conciseness of style ； he had all the schoolmen at his fingers' ends ； was a good Latin 
poet and took great delight in poetry. He spent the latter part of his life at Oxford, 
where to the last he met with mach respect from Dr. Hall, Bishop of Bristol, Dr. 
Bathurst, Dr. Jane, and others, who were competent judges of his worth. 

GOAD, BOOEB. 一 Fuller says " he was born at Horton, in this county, and was 
admitted scholar in King's College, in Oambridge, 1555. Leaving the college, he became 
a schoolmaster at Guildford, in Surrey. Bat pity it is that a great candle should be 
burning in the kitchen, whilst light is lacking in the hall, and his public parts pent in 
so private a profession. He was made not to guide boys but govern men. Hence, by an 
unexpected election, he was surprised into the Provostship of King's College, wherein he 
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remained forty years. He was thrice Vice-Ohancellor of Cambridge ； a grave, sage, and 
learned man. He had many contests with the young fry in this college, chiefly because 
he loved their good better than they themselves. Very little there is of his in print, save 
what he did in conjunction with other doctors of the University. By his testament he 
f^ave the rectory of Milton to the college, and, dying on St. Mark's day, 1610, lieth 
buried in a restry on the north side of the chapel of King's College, Cambridge." 

QODOLPHIN, SYDNEY.— The Godolphins were the proprietors of Baylis 
Honse, in Stoke Poges. Sydney Oodolphin was the second son of Sir Francis Godolphin, 
KB" member for St. Ives, in the third of Charles I" and Governor of the Islands of 
Scilly. Sydney was A.M., of Oxford ； M.P. for Helston in 1661 ； Gommissioner of the 
Treasury ； Secretary of State, 1684; and created Baron Oodolphin. He continued 
to hold many high and important offices in the State ； he died in 1712, and was buried 
in We8tminster Abbey. Bishop Burnet Baid " Godolphin had a clear apprehension, and 
despatched business with great method, and with bo much temper, that he had no 
personal enemies ； but his silence begot a jealousy, which has nang long upon him ； his 
notions were for the Court, but his incorrupt and sincere way of managing the conoerns 
of the Treasury created in all people a very high esteem for him. He had true principles 
of religion and virtue, and was free from all vanity, and never heaped up wealth ； so 
that in all things laid together, he was one of the worthiest and wisest men that 
have been employed in our time, and he has had mnch of the confidence of four of our 
sncoeeding Princes." Oodolphin was succeeded by his eon Francis, second Earl, who 
was of Eton, and King's College, Cambridge ; M.P. for Helston and Oxfordshire. He 
also held many public offices ； amongst others, he was Governor of the Scilly Islands ； he 
was Lord Privy Seal in 1735, and First Gentleman of the Bedchamber. He married 
Henrietta Churchill, eldest daughter of John, Duke of Marlborough ； he died in 1766. 
Their youngest daughter married Thomas, the fourth Dnke of Leeds ； thus their 
successors have adopted the additional name of Osborne, through Francis Godolphin 
Osborne, the fifth Duke of Leeds. 

GOMME, JAMES. 一 He was a well-known native of High Wycombe ； an auctioneer 
of conBiderable eminence, and a burgess of the Corporation. " Possessed of a strong 
understanding, and a retentive memory," writes Dr. Lipscomb, "he Bought and enjoyed 
the society of literary men, and lived in habits of intimacy with Mark Noble, the 
antiquarian, Sir Isaac Heard, 8ir George Nayler, and many other distingaished per- 
sonages of hiB time. He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London. He had 
become known to Louis XVIII. daring his residence in this country, and the King, after 
his restoration and return to his dominions, transmitted to Mr. Gomme, as a testimony of 
hifl regard, the Cross of the Order of St. Louis." Mr. Gomuie collected many rare 
specimens of vertu, and left, it is said, a large collection of MSS. He died in 1825. 

GOODALL, THE EEV. JOSEPH J" D.D.— He was younger son of the Eev. 
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William Qoodall, of Dinton Hall, near Aylesbury, who married Rebecca, daughter of Sir 
John Vanhattem. Dr. Goodall was of King's College, Cambridge, in 1771 ； elected Head 
Master of Eton School in 1801 ; Provost of the College, 1809 ； instituted as Rector of 

for thirty-four years, esteemed and beloved by all who were acquainted with dis learning, 
benevolence and worth. In 1818, Dr. Goodall, being called before an enquiry Committee 
of the House of Commons, stated that the revenue of Eton College averaged £7,000 per 
annum, chiefly arising &om reserved rente, woods, fines, heriots, &c" from Manors, and 
redeemed land-tax. The Provost prodaoed before the Committee a statement of the 
funds of the College in 1506, which showed at that period an income of £652, and 
disbursements of £645. He died in 1840， leaving a widow, but no issue. 

GOODE, WILLIAM, was born of humble parentage, at Buckingham, in 1762. 
His first studies were pursued at his native place, but at the age of thirteen he went to 
be educated by the Rev. T. Bull, an eminent Dissenting minister, at Newport Pagnell, 
where he showed an early desire to prepare for the ministry. After a time he left 
Newport Pagnell, and returned home to assist his father in his businesB, but the desire for 
the ministry still continued, and he improved his leisure by preparative studies in 
Hebrew and theology, and, when he was sixteen, began to read with the Rev. Thomas 
Clarke, a clergyman at Chesham Bois. In 1780 he entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1784. The same year he became curate of Abbot's Langlej, 
Herts. In 1786 he married Rebecca Coles, daughter of Abraham Coles, of St. Albans, 
and the following year he graduated M.A. In 1786, be found a suitable sphere in 
London, as curate to the celebrated Romaine, whom he succeeded nine years after, in 
the living of St. Ann's, Blackfriars. He also held lectureships in several other London 
pariBbeH. He took a deep interest in the work of foreign missions, and it was while on 
a journey to advocate the claims of the Church Missionary Society that he contracted a 
disease, which terminated his life. Mr. Goode's literary fame chiefly rests upon a work 
entitled " A New Version of the Book of Psalms, with Original Preface, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, 1811/* In 1812, he published a volumn of sermons^ and j 
" Essays on all the Scriptural Names and Titles of Christ, 1813." He died in April, 1816. 

GOODMAN, GABRIEL, A.M. — He was presented, in 1569, to the second portion 
of the Rectory of Waddesdon, by John Goodwin, Esq. He was descended from a 
Derbyshire family ； educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
member. He was rector of the first portion of Waddesdon from 1559 ； also prebendary 
of Chiswick in St. Paul's Cathedral ； prebendary of "Westminster, and, in 1561, promoted 
to the Deanery of that Collegiate Church ； with dignity he held these, with the portions 
of Waddesdon, until 1582. He was one of the original subscribers to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England. He resigned the first portion of Waddesdon, but 
retained the second, with other preferments, until his death. The Dean assisted in the 
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translation of that impression of the Scriptures called the " Bishops' Bible," completing in 
1568, one of the fifteen portions of which bears his initials, " G. G." It is related that 
such was his constant regard for the education of youth that he never &iled to attend the 
public examinations at Merchant-Taylors' Bchool from the time of its foundation until 
his death. He is mentioned, with due respect, by Fuller, in his " Worthies," and in 
Groom's €i Honour of the Clergy." He died in 1601, and was buried in St. fienet's 
Chapel, in the Abbey where is his monument, with an effigy in a doctor's habit, kneeling. 

GOODWIN, SIR FRANCIS.— He was a descendant from John Goodwin, of 
Woobum, who erected the present tower of the Church, and died in 1488 ； was chosen a 
Knight of the Shire of Bucks in the 28th and 39th of Elizabeth, and the 1st and 18th of 
James I. ； M.P. for Wycombe 3l8t Elizabeth ； High Sheriff in the 21st of James, who 
knighted him ； he became more conspicuous in consequence of a dispute which 
happened upon his election as a Knight of the Shire of Backs in 1603-4. He was elected 
by the freeholders, but the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery objected to the return upon 
the plea that Goodwin was outlawed ； a second writ being issued, Sir John Fortescue 
was chosen in his place, whereupon tbe House of Commons, after Borne debate, resolved 
that Goodwin had been lawfully elected, and ought to be received, upon which he 
took his seat. The House of Lords argned the question, and a conference between 
the two Houses was proposed, to which the Commons objected, in regard to their 
privilege, contending it was a question wholly concerning themselves. The King, having 
become acquainted with the dispute, signified his pleasure in a message to the Commons 
that such conference should be held ； the Commons, on considering this extraordinary 
message, resolved to solicit an audience of his Majesty. The House received the 
King's command to attend at Whitehall, when the Speaker, with a numerous 
committee, accordingly did so, and the whole matter was gone into. Afterwards 
long debates ensned in the House of Commons, and the Sheriff was examined, and, in 
answer to an interrogatory why he removed the election from Aylesbury to Brickhill, 
replied " that it was by reason of the plague at Aylesbury, where three persons lay dead 
of the disease there at the time." After some remarks upon the general mismanagement 
of the election the House still refdsed any conference, and addressed the King at 
considerable length. The Speaker, by command, again attended on the King, when his 
Majesty commanded that there should be a conference between the House and the 
Judges, and such was eventually but unwillingly held. Sir Francis Bacon made a report 
of w hat had passed at the conference, and intimated that the King's proposal was that 
" neither Fortescue or Goodwin might have place," observing that " as by this decision 
Sir John Fortescue would lose his seat, his Majesty did meet the House half way." 
Another election was consequently held, when Christopher Pigott, Esq., was returned. 
On the decease of Sir Francis in 1634, his estates descended to Arthur Goodwin, 
Esq., his son and heir. 
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GOODWIN, AETHUR, was the eon of Sir Francis Goodwin, of Wooburn, whom 
he succeeded ； he married Jane, daughter of Sir Richard Wenrnan^ Viscount Tuam, 
and had one child only, a daughter, who became the second wife of Philip, Lord 
Wharton, of Upper Winchendon, and thna was brought aboat the union between 
two importaut BackiDghamBhire families. Ooodwin represented Aylesbury in the 
Parliament of 1625-6 only; he had previou8ly sat for High Wycombe, in the 18th 
and 21st of James I" and in the Bixteentb year of Charles I. (1640) was one of 
the Knights of the Shire of Bucks, in conjunction with the patriot John Hampden, 
with whom he was in close companionship, particularly daring the nnfortnnate 
struggle between Charles and his Parliaments, and ap to the time of Hampden's 
death. Hampden and Arthur Goodwin acted in concert in their movements in the 
House of Commons. When the King demanded the five members, the news that 
Hampden was in danger caused great commotion in Backinghamshire, and steps were 
immediately taken to render him all the assistance possible. Thousands of Bucks 
yeomen, gentlemen, and freeholders mounted and hastened to London, and attended the 
House of CommoDB with a petition. Their petition expressed their readiness to 
live and die with the Parliament, and in defence of the rights of the House of Oommons. 
After awhile, Mr. A. Goodwin begged that a deputation from Buckinghamshire might 
deliver a petition ； whereupon they were admitted. The petition was brought in, and 
they who bore it informed the House that it had been accompanied to London by above 
six thousand men, "all of whom were ready with their lives and fortunes to defend them, 
the honourable members of the Commons, or, if need were, against whomsoever should 
in any sort illegally attempt upon them, to die at their feet." They were dismissed with 
a vote of thanks, and informed that, as the Parliament was Bufficiently guarded by the 
great care of the City, they might letnrn home, till farther occasion, of which they should 
be duly informed. Goodwin was an active Parliamentarian ; when the Civil War broke 
out he was foremost in his assistance to raise troops and put into activity the various 
preparations which had previously been made. Prom the returns of Lord Essex, soon 
after the outbreak of the war, the troops of the Parliament most have consisted in the 
whole of nearly four thousand five hundred horse and fifteen thousand infantry ； in the 
latter Arthur Goodwin's men formed a conspicaous figure. It was with Goodwin's troop 
and a company of his own that Hampden stormed Sir Robert Dormer's house at Ascot 
by Wing, took the Earl of Berkshire, Sir John Ourzon, and three others of the King's 
Gommis8ioner8 } and sent them as prisoners to London. However active Goodwin might 
have been in the battle-field, he was not the less usefhl in war councils. Hampden 
consulted him upon every movement and strategy in the various conflicts in which they 
were jointly engaged. Their friendship and co-operation were not confined to public or 
warlike matters only, but a strong private attachment had for years existed between them. 
When Hampden, " with bis head bending down and his hands resting on his horse's nect w 
w as seen leaving Chalgrove Field, Goodwin followed him to the house of Ezekiel Brown, 
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at Thame, whither the wounded patriot had fled and where he had found suocoar. There, 
to the best of his ability, Goodwin Boothed the distressing Bufferings of the few remaining 
days of his dying friend. Goodwin was so attached to the Parliamentary side that on 
the secession of Lord Paget he was appointed his successor in the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Buckinghamshire. He died in 1648 ； a memorial of him exists at Waddesdon. The 
Alm8honses there were built and endowed by him ； they are for the reception of six poor 
widows of the township of Waddesdon. 

GRANT, GENERAL.— General Sir John Grant, K.O.B., entered the army as 
ensign in the 49th Regiment, in April, 1828, and served with that regiment throughout 
the operations in China, commencing with the firet taking of Ghasan, and terminating 
with the demonstration before Nankin, including the Btorming and capture of the heights 
above Canton, the attack and capture of Amoy, the second capture of Chasan^ attack and 
capture of the heights of Segoan, and attack and capture of Cbapoo, Woosung, and Chin 
Kiasg Foo, where he was wounded. The General also served throughout the Eastern 
campaign of 1854-55 with the 49th, and was present at the battles of Alma and Inkerman 
(where he commanded the regiment), the siege and fall of Sebastopol, the sortie on the 
26th of October, and assaults on the Bedan on the 18th of June and 8th of September. 
He commanded the working party, 600 strong, from the Light and 2nd Division, that 
had to turn the enemy's work after the quarries were carried, and was engaged during 
the night in working and repelling the three attempts made by the Russians to retake 
the position* In recognition of his gallantry he was made a Oompanion of the Bath, an 
officer of the Legion of Honour of the 4th class, received the Sardinian aqd Turkish 
medals, also the decoration of the 8rd class of the Meajiaie. His commisRionB bore date 一 
lieutenant, 1830 ； captain, 1842 ； major and lieutenaiit-colonel 9 1854 ； colonel, 1857 ； 
major-general, 1868 ； lieutenant- general, 1877 ； and general, 1880. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 94th Regiment in 1879, and was Honorary-Colonel of the 2nd Battalion of 
the Connanght Rangers. In May 9 1881, he was nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath. Sir John was eldest son of Captain William Charles Grant, 92nd 
Highlanders, who was killed at Waterloo. He marnea, in 1860, Mary, daughter of 
Captain Thomas Blair, and granddaughter of Sir Robert Blair, K.O.B. He died at his 
residence, Upton Park, Slough, in January, 1886, aged 75 years, and was buried in 
Upton Old Church. He is spoken of as haying been a bright example of gentleness, 
brotherly kindness} and patience. 

GRAY, THOMAS, a celebrated poet, was born in London, in 1716 ； was the son 
of a money scrivener. He was educated at Eton, whence he removed to Peter 
House, Cambridge ； he entered himself at the Inner Temple, intending to study for the 
Bar. Hia pnrsnits were suspended, while he accompanied Horace Walpole on the 
Continent. Two months after his return, in 1741, his father died, and he then discovered 
that bis income was inadequate to support him at the Temple ； he therefinre returned 




to Cambridge, where he afterwards chiefly fixed his residence. He occupied himself 
several years in laying literary schemeB and plans of magnitude, which he admirably 
commenced, but wanted energy to mature. So slow was he to publish, that it was not 
until 1747 that his " Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College " made its appearance ； 
in 1750, he published his " Elegy, written in a Country Churchyard." He declined the 
office of Laureate on Cibber's death in 1757 ； the same year he published his two 
principal odes, " On the Progress of Poesy," and " The Bard." Between the yeara 1759 
and 1762, he consulted the Harleian and other MSS. in the British MuBeam, from which 
he made some curious extracts. In 1768, he was appointed Professor of Modem History 
at Cambridge, but bis health was such that he never executed the duties of the office. 
In 1768, the Duke of Grafton presented him with the Professorship of Modern History 
at Cambridge. This place was valuable, the salary being £400 a year, and was the 
more acceptable in consequence of its being given to him without solicitation. As a 
scholar, Gray was profound, elegant, and well informed ； he had read all the historians 
of England, France, and Italy, and was well versed in antiquities, in criticism, in morals 
and politics ； and he possessed the most refined taste in painting, architecture, and 
gardening. His letters are correct, pleasing, and instructive. His poems, which are 
very few, bat most elegant and sublime, were published in 1775, in 4 to. His 
correspondence places him among our best epistolary writers ； and some of his post- 
humous pieces afford proof of his profound and varied erudition. He died in 1771. He 
spent his summer vacations, between 1741 and 1758, at Stoke Court, Stoke Poges, 
then the residence of his aunt and his mother, and besides the well-known poem of the 
" Long Story," two of his other poems impressed a classical stamp upon Stoke and 
neighbourhood, viz., his "Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College" and his " Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard." The churchyard of Stoke Poges, the scene of that 
beautiful elegy, contains the remains of the poet, his mother, and his aunt. A flat stone 
covers the tomb, bearing no inscription to the poet. The late John Penn, Esq., erected 
a handsome white stone cenotaph to his memory in the adjoining grounds of Stoke Park, 
consisting of a large sarcophagus, supported on a square pedestal, and Burmonnted by a 
square nra, with a convex roof. The inscription sets forth that it was erected in honour 
of Thomas Gray, in 1799, " among the scenery celebrated by that great lyric and elegiac 
poet," who died in Cambridge in 1771, " and lies unnoticed in the adjoining churchyard, 
under the tombstone on which he piously and pathetically recorded the interment of his 
aunt and much lamented mother." This monament is also inscribed with selections from 
the " Ode" and the "Elegy." 

GREGORY, JOHN, was a native of Amersham, and bora in 1607 ； his parents 
were poor, bat by some means obtained for their son a good education, which procured 
for bim the patronage of the Drake family, through whose benevolence he became a 
student at Christ's Church, Oxford. He was received into favour by Dr. Duppa, the 
Dean ; was made chaplain of Christ's Church, and preferred to a Preljend in 
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Chichester and Sarnm. Fuller sayB " He studied sixteen hours of the fonr-and-twenty 
for many years together. He attained to be an exquisite linguist and general scholar, 
his modesty setting the greater lustre on his learning. His notes on Dr. Ridley's book 
of Civil Law gave the first testimony of his abilities to the world, and never did text and 
comment better meet together. He was learned in many languages, and published many 
tracts and sennons in English and Latin. His 1 Opera Posthuma' are faithfully set 
forth by his Mend John Gurgain, and deservedly dedicated to Edward Bish, Esq., who 
often relieved the author in his greatest distresses." His works had gone through four 
editions as early as 1684. Gregory was deprived of his livings and other emoluments 
during the Commonwealth ； after much mental anxiety and great bodily sufferings, he 
died at Kidlington, Oxon, in 1646, and was buried in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford. 

6RENFELL, PASCOE, an eminent merchant, and for many veare an active mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, where his efforts in favour of the abolition of slavery, and 
the opposition generally manifested by him to the proceedings of the Bank of England, 
rendered him a prominent character. He was also Governor of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company. He was one of the old Whig party, with which he was intimately 
associated the whole of his political life. He Bat in Parliament for twenty-five years, 
representing Great Marlow for 11 years of that period ひ 807 to 1818). At the general 
election in 1831 he was one of the candidates for the county of Backs, representing the 
Liberal interest, and, although 70 years of age, fought a gallant battle for four days 
without the least hope of success, as he stood on purity principles, paying no expenses 
whatever bnt those imposed on him by law. Mr. Grenfell was intimately acquainted 
with Sheridan, Grattan, Ponsonby, Whitbread, Romilly, Brougham, and othe!r 
distinguished Whigs, whose splendid eloquence so often illamined the House of 
CommonB, and whose brilliant talents could only be equalled by the integrity of their 
public life. As a financier, Mr. Grenfell's abilities were of no common order ； his 
speeches on the currency were distinguished for the clear and lucid views which he 
formed of that intricate sabject. He resided at Taplow Court. In all his relations of life 
his character was most exemplary ； he left a large family. In 1810 he received the 
degree of D.C.L. at the installation of Lord Grenyille as Chancellor of the Univerafcy of 
Oxford. Mr. Grenfell was born in 1762, and died in 1838. 

GRENVILLE, RICTTARD.— He served as High Sheriff for Bucks in the year 1641 
and in the year following was one of the Deputj-Lieatenants of the County, when Lord 
Paget was Lord Lieutenant, having for his colleagues Hampden, Winwood, Goodwin, 
Whitelock, and Tjrrel, whose appointments were made by the authority of Parliament. 
He was of Wotton ； his name occurs amongst those recommended to enforce the 
provisions made for raising forces for the Parliament in BuckiDghamfihire. In 1643 and, 
1644, both he and his younger brother Edward commanded troops of borBe in the 
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Parliamentary amy ; in 1646, Richard Grenyille planned an asBanlt on the King's 
position at Brill, marching the volunteers from Aylesbury, aiid intimated his intention to 
Hampden, who waa then with hiB regiment at Wycombe, asking his assistance. The 
enterprise entirely failed, and the Parliamentarians were forced to retire, suffering the 
loss of many men and horges. Grenyille received a dangerous wound from a musket 
shot, and it does not appear that from that time he was again tempted to take the field 
in person. Sir Beyil Grenville, who was active as a Parliamentarian at the commence- 
ment of the Civil War, is described as a kinsman of the Orenyilles of Wotton ； he was 
a Cornishman ； be raised a troop of horse at hie own expense, and was killed at the 
battle of Lansdowne in 1643. Richard Grenville was one of the Parliamentary Justices 
of the Peace for Bucks ； and in 1654, 1655, and 1658, one of the representatireB of 
the county in Parliament. He died in 1665, and was buried in the aisle of Wotton 
Church. 

GRENVILLE, GEORGE, an English statesman in the reigns of George II. and 
III" was younger brother of Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, and father of Lord 
Grenville. He entered Parliament as member for Buckinghamshire, and was distingaished 
for his eloquence. He Bncoessiyely filled the situatioiiB of Treasurer of the Navy, First 
Lord of die Admiralty, and First Lord of the Treasury. Iu 1768, he prosecuted Wilkes 
for publishing the No. 45 of the North Briton, and in March, 1764, introduced his 
celebrated financial resolution, " That towards defraying the expenses of protecting and 
Hecnring the colonieB, it may be proper to charge certain Btamp-duties in the colonies. 9 * 
In 1765, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, snooeeding Lord Bate, bnt he resigned 
the same year to the Marquis of Rockingham. His administration haying beenyiolently 
attacked by the Press, he published " GonsiderationB on the Oommerce and Finanoes of 
England, and on the Measures taken by the Minigfcers, &c" in its Defence." His 
character was thus drawn by Burke in his speech, in the House of Oommons, on 
American taxation (1774), "Undoubtedly Mr. Grenyille was a fire レ rate figure in this 
country ； with a mascnline understanding, and a stoat and reaolnte heart, he had an 
application undissipated and nnwaried. He took public business not as a duty he was to 
ftilfil, but as a pleasure he was to enjoy ； and he seemed to have no delight out of this 
house, except in sach things as in some way related to tiie business that was to be done 
within it. Ii be was ambitious, I will say this for him, bis ambition was of a noble and 
generous strain. It was to raise himself, not by the low; pimpling politics of a Court, 
but to win his way to power through the knowledge of its constitution and a perfect 
practice in all its business." He died in 1770. 

GEEKVILLE, THE HON. HENET.— He was Governor of Barbadoes, where a 
statue was erected to his memory by the inhabitants when he left that island ； he was 
subsequently Ambassador at Constantinople. He was the fourth son of Richard 
Grenyille and Hesfcer Temple. He resided at Bath in the last jrears of his life, and died 
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in 1784. James Qrenville, his younger brother, was Lord of the Treasury and Paymaster 
of the Forces ； he died in 178S. 

GRENVILLB, THOMAS, was Captain of His Majesty's Ship " Defiance," and 
sixth son of Richard Grenville and Hester Temple. He was slain in action in May, 
1747, at the age of 28 years. His mortal wound was received in the thigh, from a 
splinter of his shattered ship. The Defiance was one of the squadron under Admirals 
Anson and Warren employed to intercept the French squadron destined for the East 
Indies and North America. In the successful encounter which ensued the name of 
Grenville stands remarkably prominent, even among the heroes who then particularly 
diBtinguished themselves. Thomas Grenville was a brave and valiant officer, a gentleman 
of true courage and humanity, a generous commander, easy of access from the meanest 
sailor as from the highest officer, and mutually respected by all. His men loved him as 
a father ; and his family and friends entertained so high a sense of his merit that a 
magnificent naval column was erected as a memorial of his worth. His body was landed 
at Plymouth in great naval display, and interred at Wotton. 

GRENVILLE, THOMAS, was the elder son of George Grenville, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1763, and brother of William Wyndham, Baron Grenville, First Lord 
of the Treasury. He was born the 31st December, 1755. He was of Eton College and 
Christ Church, Oxford ； M.P. for Bucks 1780, 1796, and 1812, Aldborough in 1790. 
At the bye election at Aylesbury, in 1804, consequent upon Sobert Bent, Esq., being 
unseated for bribery at the General Election of 1802, Thomas Grenville contested the 
single seat with William Cavendish, Esq" of Latimer, the result of the poll being. 
Cavendish 485, Grenville 418 ； this was the first election by the new constitaencj 
of the " Borough and Handreds" of Aylesbury. In his early years he displayed, 
like many members of his distinguished family, great intellect and promise ； bat his 
after life seems to have been one of flickering eminence, he every now and then 
coming forward with energy and excellence snflioient to lead him to substantial political 
power and fame, and then retiring into long and dignified seclusion. Thus do we view 
him at one time a gracefhl and fluent orator in the Commons 一 the supporter of Fox and 
the terror of Pitt ； then a diplomatist ； afterwards a recluse, devoted to the study of 
classical literature ； then a Member of Parliament, and a diplomatist again ； and anon 
a Minister ； lastly, he Teturns once more to private life, to share in, and to enjoy to the 
utmost, for nearly forty years, its most refined and rational pleasures. Literature, 
society, and hospitality found in Thomas Grenville a willing and a devoted votary ； and 
the statesman that might have been departs this life, after having abandoned worldly 
honours for, perhaps, the wiser, the more virtuous, and the happier oourse. Among other 
public services, he was chosen Plenipotentiary to arrange peace with America ； but, a 
change of Ministry occurriDg, he did not go. In 1795 he went, as Minister Extraordinary, 
to the Court of Berlin, and suffered a memorable shipwreck on his voyage thither. In 
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1800 he was appointed " Chief Jastice in Byre, Soath of the Trent," a sinecure office, 
which died with him. In 1806 he obtained the station of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
resigning it the following year. Mr. Grenyille was never married. His demise occarred 
in the 90th year of his age. He was a great collector of books. The catalogue of his 
library, " Bibliotheca Grenyilliana," contained a list of 20,240 yols., which he bequeathed 
to the British Museum. He was D.O.L., of Oxford. He died in December, 1846. 

GRENVILLE, RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WYND 珏 AM, LORD, third son of 
George Grenville, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was born in 1759. On completing his 
Btndies at Oxford, he entered one of the Inns of Court, with the intention of studying for 
the bar ； but forming an early acquaintance with Mr. Pitt caused bim to abandon all 
thought of the law, and seek distinction in the Senate. In 1782, he accompanied Earl 
Temple to Ireland, as his secretary, and after a stay of only one year he succeeded Mr. 
Burke in the office of Paymaster-General of the Amy. He began his Parliamentary 
career as a representative of Buckinghamshire, filled the Speaker's chair six months, 
and then succeeded Lord Sianey as Secretary for the Home Department. In 1790, he 
was raised to the peerage, and in the following year made Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The revolutionary principles of that period were making rapid progress, and it 
appeared to Lord Grenville that a war with France was inevitable. Acting on this 
opinion, he refused to admit the visits of the Ambassadors from the French Directory, 
which being contrary to the opinion of Mr. Pitt, his lordship resigned, and was succeeded 
in his office by Lord Dundas. He signalized himself as a powerful orator on the debate 
following the Bill for " providing for the better security of his Majesty's person," which 
had been introduced in consequence of the King having been grossly treated by the mob 
on his way to the Parliament House. Lord Grenville took an active part in promoting 
the union with Ireland, and joined with Mr. Pitt in favourable intimations to the 

these intimations could not be fulfilled, they resigned. Lord Grenville then took part 
with the opposition, and adhered to that party till the death of Mr. Pitt in 1806. In 
the Cabinet which followed that event, he was made First Lord of the Treasury, which 
office he held but for a short period ； and he lost his popularity by filling, at the same 
time, the office of Auditor. On the dissolution of the Ministry, his Lordship principally 
confined his senatorial exertions to the canse of Roman Catholic emancipation, for which 
he was always a steady and consistent advocate. He was distinguished for his general 
literary attainments, as well as for his political knowledge, and he held the office of 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in which office he was succeeded by the Dake of 
Wellington, He resided at Dropmore Lodge, where he died in 1834. 一 \J3ee Buckingham, 
Chando8， Cobham, Nugent, Temple.'] 

GREY, WILLIAM. 一 He was Rector of Amersham in 1437, or about that period ； 
was of Balliol College, Oxford ： after obtaining several preferments, he was, in 1454, 
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consecrated Bishop of Ely ； he then vacated all his other ecclesiastical offices. In 1469, 
he held the position of High Treasurer of England, and, having bestowed great sums of 
money upon the improvements and reparation of his Cathedral, died at Downham, in the 
Isle of Ely, in 1478, and was buried in the presbytery of his own Cathedral, where a 
handsome monument was erected to his memory. 

GREY, ARTHUR, LORD GREY OF WILTON, was born at Hames, in France, 
about 1537； was son of William, Lord Grey, of Whaddon, who was taken prisoner in France, 
and who, after having long ineffectually solicited to be redeemed at the public charge, 
baying been captured in the public service, was forced at last to ransom himself, by the sale 
of the best part of his patrimony. Arthur was trained np in military dut.y under his 
&ther. He served at St. Qnintin's and Guinnes, leaving his father there a prisoner. At 
the eeige of Leith, in 1560， he was shot in the shoulder, which inspirited him with a con- 
stant antipathy to the Scotch. He was sent over as Lord-Deputy into Ireland in 1580. 
Hayisg governed there about two years he returned to England, and resided at Whaddon. 
He entertained Queen Elizabeth at Whaddon Hall, when her Majesty was on one 
of her Royal progresses. He died at Whaddon in 1593, was buried in the parish church, 
where is a monument to his memory, on which is inscribed his public services ； he was 
57 years of age at the time of his death. 

GREY, THOMAS, LOUD.— The ancestors of Lord Grey held Bletehley through 
ten generations, during more than four hundred years. In 1603, Lord Thomas Grey 
was implicated in the attempt to place Arabella Stuart on the throne. With Lord 
Gobham and others he waB irregularly tried at Winchester and condemned, bat was 
reprieved after confessing his guilt on the scaffold. Some who were tried with him were 
executed. Lord Grey died in the Tower of London, after twelve years， imprisonment. 
All his estates were confiscated. 

GREY, THOMAS, LORD. —He was descended from Lord Grey of Bletehley, who 
was attainted in 1603 ； he was returned a member of the Long Parliament ； joined the 
Parliamentary army ； had the command of Leicestershire and of the associated Midland 
Counties, and waB appointed Governor of Leicester, where a strong garrison was placed. 
In August, 1648, the Earl of Essex was ordered to relieve and secare Gloucester, and 
Lord Grey, to show his respect to his superior officer, marched to that nobleman's 
rendezvous at Aylesbury at the head of a large body of forces belonging to the associated 
connties, and a number of volunteers, to augment the Earl's forces for the expedition. 
Lord Grey was one of the most active opponents of the King during the war. He 
attended the King's trial on each day, and added his name to the death-warrant. He 
died of the gout just preceding the restoration, and escaped the fate which attended 
bo many of the other regicides. 

GREY, or 6EAYB, LADY MART.— She was one of the nnfortunate daughters 
of Henry, Duke of Suffolk, and sister to the Lady Jane Grey, also to Catherine, 
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wife of the Earl of Hertford. The cruel jealousy evinced by Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth towards these unhappy Bistere is recorded in history. It brought 
Lady Jane Grey to the scaffold; Lady Catherine was doomed to spend her days 
in the Tower of London, for marrying without the Queen's consent, and Lady 
Mary was made a prisoner at Oheqner's Court, EUesborongh, for a like offence. 
The room she occupied at Chequers is a small chamber, looking over the walls 
of a house which was her prison. Lady Mary gave the Qaeen and Court great 
offence by her marriage. Sir William Cecil noted it in a letter to Sir Thomas Smith, 
Baying, " The Serjeant Porter, being the biggest gentillman in all this Court, hath 
marryed secretly the Lady Mary Grey, the lest (*.«., smallest) in all the Court. They 
are committed to several prisons ； the offence is very great." The honeymoon was 
certainly passed in separate prisons, as two days after the marriage, when it was made 
known to the Queen, her Majesty committed the hasband to the Fleet. The poor lady's 
immediate fate is more obscure ； bat at last it was determined by the Privy Council 
that she should be sent into the country, and given in charge to a certain Mr. Hawtrey y 
of Chequers, in Buckinghamshire, "there to remain without conference with any, 
Buffering only one waiting woman to attend upon her, without liberty of going 
abrode, for whose charge the Queen's Majesty will Bee him the said Mr. flawtrey 
in reason satisfied ；" subseqnentlj, however, the lady was allowed a groom, aa well as a 
gentlewoman, and the clause concerning her " going abrode" was in a degree modified. 
Still her imprisonment was naturally irksome, and she pined for her liberty. The 
following appeals, the original of which are preserved at Chequers, were forwarded from 
her prison house to Sir William Cecil* ： 一 

" To the Ryghte honorable Sir Willyam cicell knyght prencypall secrytary to the queues 
most excelent maieste at the court gene thes." 

" Good master secrytary, I must crane pardonn at your handes for trnblynge you 
so oftenn with my ruae letters; but I trust you conceae what a greffe the aaenes' 
maiestes desplessir is to me, whiche makes me to wyshe death rather thenn to be in 
thes greatte messery witheout her maiestes fauor, and therfor I am forst to crane your 
help and goodnes to be a conteneweall meane for me to her maieste, to gett me her 
maiestes fauor agajen ； trustynge if I mjghte ons obtayne it neuer to forf^x> it, whill 
I lyue, so necttlygeotly as I huue donn, god geueinge me his grace, whiche I truste hee 
will withe my oonteneweall prayer for it, and therfor as you haae bBgann to forther me 
to her maiesey for her maiestes fauor, so I trnste you will oontenewe nntill you haue 
gotten it me, and thys I leue to trnbell yoa for thjs tjme 9 prayeDge god to send yoa 
good spede, from che/cers the uiij daye of Jaunary 15G6. 

" Yours to comande daringe my Life, 

" Mabt Gratb. w 

" To the Ryghte honorablee Ser Willyam cyoell knyght prynoepall seciytary to the qaenes 
most excelent maieste at the conrte gene thes, 

" Good master Secretary, I hane reoeued your message yoa sente me by master 
hawtry， wherein I do paroene you ar in dout, whether I do oontenen in my foly stell or 



* From photo oopiei of original^ kindly presented to the Author by Mn. Bonell Aslley. 
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no ； whiche I assner you I do as much repent as ener did any 9 not only for that I haue 
therbj geaen occasvon to my enymjes to reioyes at my fond parte, bat also for that I 
hane therbe incnred the queues' maiestes desplessar, whiche is the greattest greflfe to 
me ； for that the princes fauor is not so sonn gotten agayn, and I assure you to be 
without it is snche agreff to any true subiect as hartt as no tnnnent can be greatter, as 
I most wofull wreche haae bo well tryed ； desiringe rather deathe then to be any longec 
without so frreatt a jnell, aa her maiestes fauor sholde be to me. Wherfor for god sake, 
as you hane began for to be a meane to her maieste in gettin^e me thes greatt and longe 
desired treasure, bo contenea nntell you haae made me so happy, as to obtayen it for me, 
and this I lene to trubell you any forther at this tyme 9 prayinge to god to send you 
pro8perns succes. from eheiers the vij daye of february 1566. 

" Your to comande daringe. my Lyfe, 

" Maet Grayb/' 

In process of time, after the death of her husband, her liberty was restored, ana she 
regained the favour of the Qaeen, as on the 1st of January, 1577-8, she presented her 
Majesty at Hampton Court with "two pair of swete gloves with foure dozen buttons of 
golde, in every one a side perle, and she received in return a cup with a cover weighing 
eighteen onDcee ノ , Lady Mary died in 1578, in the parish of St. Botolph Without, 
Aldersgate Street, London. 

6R0CYN, WILLIAM, of Bristol, was bora in 1442, was educated at Winchester 
School, and New College, Oxford. In 1479， he obtained the Rectory of Newton Longville, 
and afterwards was made Prebendary of Lincoln. He travelled to Italy, and improved 
himself in the Greek, then little underetoocl, under Demetrias GhalcoQdjIafi and Politian, 
and at his return (1491) settled at Exeter College, Oxford, as public professor of his 
faTourite language. When ErasmnB visited Oxford, Qrocyn received him with affection, 
and introduced him to Warham, the Primate, and other learned men. In 1490, Qrocyn 
exchanged his living for the Mastership of All-Hallows College, Maidstone, Ken" where 
he died 1522, of a stroke of the palsy. 

GEUBBE, JOHN, Esq. —He became Lord of Horsendon Manor in 1662, by 
pnTchase from Sir John Denham. The family of Grabbe was originally from Hertford- 
shire. Henry Grubbe, of North Mimmg, Herts, married Joane, daughter of Sir Richard 
Radcllffe, Ent. y who was slain at Bosworth Field, amongst the adherents of Bichard III. 
HoTBendon Manor, with the maDBion and appurtenances, continued in the descendants of 
John Grabbe, Esq" the purchaser, until the year 1841, when it was disposed of to the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, but was subsequently purchased by the Bey. W, 
Partridge, who became Rector of Horsendon. In the oommenoement of this century 
John Grabbe, Esq., of Horsendon, was oo-proprietor, with Bichard Brinsley Sheridan, 
of Drury Lane Theatre, until it was destroyed by fire in 1809. Hut son, the late John 
Grubbe, Esq" served the office of High Sheriff for Bucks in 1819. There are several 
memorials in Horsendon Church to members of the Grabbe family. Sir John Denham 
fortified Horsendon House for the King in the time of the Civil War. A number of 
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swords of that period remained in the Manor House until a comparatively recent time, 
and not long ago, in deepening a moat which partially snrronnds the house, some cannon 
balls were found, probably memorials of Denham's preparations, perhaps even of an 
actual siege. 

GUNDTJLP, Bishop of Rochester, was one of the Norman ecclesiastics brought 
over by William the Conqueror. He was a celebrated architect, and built that part of 
the Tower of London called the White Tower. He also erected Rochester Castle, and 
rebuilt the cathedral. The Conqueror devised the Manor of Haddenham daring his life 
to Archbishop Lanfranc, who gave it to Gundnlf. Died in 1108. 

GURNET, HUGH DE.—The family of Gumey were possessed of Bledlow ； it is 
possible it was given to Hugh de Gnrney by Henry JL" as he was highly in the King's 
favour. Hugh and his son took part against both Kings, Henry and Stephen ； yet the 
younger Hugh was entrusted by Richard I. with the charge of that share of the conquest 
which at the capture of Acre in Palestine was assigned to the English monarch, and in the 
reign of John, Hugh the younger acquired the Manor of Wendover and other estates ； 
he gave Bledlow to the Monastery of Bee, in Normandy, retaining some small portion of 
it. He having held Wendover during the life of King Stephen, Henry II. permitted him 
to continue to hold that manor without payment, until his return from the war in 
Toulouse, when Henry seized it into his own hands. In 1210, Hugh paid a fine 
of seven hundred marks that he might hold Wendoyer, without being disseised thereof, 
nnless by judgment in the King's Court. He was Sheriff of Bucks and Beds in the 16th 
of John. Taking part with the rebellions barons he forfeited his lands. In 1216, the 
King bestowed Wendover upon William Fiennes, or Fines. 

GTLL, WILLIAM, Esq.— The name of Gill is met with in the list of the gentry 
of Bucks as early as the year 1483. In the last century William Gyll was owner of 
Wraysbury ； he was a London merchant, and in 1781 Sheriff of that City ； he was also 
treasurer of Christ's Hospital, to which he liberally contributed, the Grammar School 
having been built in 1798, under his snperintendence, and the College at Hertford, also 
connected with that establishment, repaired at his expense. He was highly esteemed 
amongst his fellow citizens ； having filled various offices of trust and honour daring a 
protracted life, he was, in 1788, elected to fill the civic chair ； in his capacity of Lord 
Mayor he attended George III. to St. Paul's Cathedral, when his Majesty went in State 
to return thanks for his recorery from his mental affliction. The Lord Mayor would 
have been made a baronet on that occasion, but he declined the honour. He died in 
1798, and was burled in the family vault in the chancel of Wraysbury Church ； a 
handsome monument perpetuates his memory. 

GTLL, GORDON.— Gordon Willoughby James Gyll, P.R.S., was grandson of 
William Gyll, Ebci" of Wraysbury. He ranks amongst the local historians of BuckB by 
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his publication of a quarto volume, entitled " History of the Parishes of Wraysbury, 
Ankerwyke Priory, and Magna Charta Island, with the History of Horton, and the Town 
of Colnbrook, Bucks" (1842). This volume opens up a history of that parb of the 
county, of the details of which little had previously been known. In his introduction to 
his work the author remarks that "Ctounty histories, and especially fragmentary parts of 
shires, are not much peniBed because the interests are considered too local ； hence they 
are inferred to be generally compiled only by the hnmble diligence of those unsparing 
antiquariaDB who employ their time in merely collecting armorial insignia, in poring 
oyer parish registers and in transcribing lapidary inscriptiong. However under- 
valued such materials may be, yet these subsidiary aids to topography, if properly 
digested, may become works of entertainment and of even general concern, for 
they comprise delineations of ancient and modern arts, cu6toms 9 UBages, &c. ； and these 
brief chronicles, with letters of private individuals and traditions, constitnte interesting 
and essential evidences to be sought and recorded." He was also author of a " Tractate 
oa Langaage," and compiled an unique collection of pedigrees and lists of Sheriffs ； 
these important and valuable MSS. are in Mr. Gyll's handwriting. It was by the kindly 
interposition of Mr. Gyll that the body of Dr. Lipscomb escaped interment in a pauper's 
grave ； he incidentally heard of the doctor's death, and, taking the funeral in hand, 
saved the remains of the county historian from so ignominious an end by arrangiDg a 
respectful burial. 
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EackBtt "- Haddon — Hahevill — Hah 一 Halifax^Eall 一 Hammond 一 Eampden 一 Hanmer 
—Harcourt 一 Harris— Harvey 一 Hawkins 一 Hawirey 一 Hayton 一 Harding 一 Hare 一 
HarUy 一 Harrington ~ Hascard ~ Hastings ― Hatton—ffaviland— Herbert 一 Jlerhs 一 
Her8chsl ~ Hibbert 一 Hickman 一 Biggins 一 Higgons 一 Hill 一 Hobart 一 Holland 一 
Hollis — Holloway 一 Holyman^ Hooke 一 Hooker 一 Hopkins 一 Howe 一 Hugh 一 Humet 一 
Humphrey — ffungerfard^Hunt — ffirn 一 Hutchinson. 



ACKETT, REV. JOHN, B.D. — He was born in the Strand, London ； entered at 
Westminster in 1608, and thence went to Trinity College, Cambridge. Haying 
become a Fellow of that Society, he was, in 1618, appointed Chaplain to Dr. Williams, 

Bector of St. Andrews, Holboro, through the interest of the Bishop, then Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, who also presented him to the rectory of Cheam, in Surrey. He was 
made S.T.P., and in October, 1631, Archdeacon of Bedford, besides being Chaplain to 
King James; he was also Prebendary of St. Paul's. At the breaking out of the CiyiI War, 
he was chosen as the advocate against the Bill brought in with the object of taking away 
Church Government^ and pleaded so powerfully that the Bill was lost bj a great majority. 
He was afterwards accused before the Committee of Plundered Ministers, and made no 
defence, but, by the advice of Selden, retired to Cheam, and there remained unmolested 
for Borne time. He was one of the Committee named for the revision of the Liturgy ； 
and when the act for suppressing Episcopacy had passed, he was silenced, and prevented 
preachings and, removing to Gheam^ notwithstanding, continned to use the Liturgy in 
his Church there, till the Earl of Essex, with his army, passing that way, he was made 
a prifioner, and great offers proposed to induce him to change his principles, bat without 
effect. On being liberated he continued to use the Liturgy till enjoined to forbear by 
the Surrey Committee, when he omitted some of those portions most offensive to the 
GoTernment. He held Cheam at the Restoration, and obtained reinstatement in his 
other preferments ； in 1661, was made Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and early in 
the next year began to re-boild his Cathedral, which had been nearly demolished in the 
war. Dying in October, 1670, he wa8 buried in the Cathedral. When at College he had 
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written a Latin comedy called " Loiola," which was acted before King James in 1616, 
and Bubsequently printed ； after his death appeared " A Century of Sermons," preached 
by him, with his life prefixed. 

HADDON, WALTER, was born at LilliDgstone Dayrell in the year 1516 ； was 
educated at Eton, and thence elected to King's College, Cambridge, where he chiefly 
distinguished himself by writing the purest Latin, which he had acquired from a constant 
perusal of the best authors of the Aagnstine age. He also studied the civil law, of 
which he became a doctor, and read lectures thereon. In 1550, he was made professor 
in that science, and of rhetoric ； he was also orator of the University of Cambridge. He 
was strongly attached to the principles of the Reformation ； when Gardiner was sent to the 
Tower, in the reign of Edward VI., he succeeded him in the Mastership of Trinity Hall ； 
was soon after chosen President of Magdalen College, Oxford, which be enjoyed till the 
reign of Queen Mary, when he left, and retired to a private boose, where he lived till the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, who made him Master of Requests, then a place of great 
profit. He was also appointed one of the Commissioners to visit the Universitieg, and 
behaved in such a manner as will ever do hoDonr to his memory. He was one of the 
greatest civilians of his time ； the Qaeen appointed him her Commissioner to the Con- 
gress at Bruges, when a treaty of commerce was being arranged between England and 
the Netherlands. He was otherwise employed by the Government, particularly in drawing 
up the celebrated code, " Reformatio Legnm Ecclesiasticorum ；" and he wrote various 
poems and treatises in Latin, the purity and elegance of which are highly oommended. 
He died in 1572, and was buried in London. 

HAKEVILL, WILLIAM. 一 He was a solicitor of Lincoln's Inn, London; is described 
as having been a shrewd and indnstrions lawyer. He was one of the representatives of 
Amersham in 1624. A number of controverted returns of members to the House of 
Commons had been heard before " Glanrille's Committee/' and in the course of the 
labours of that Committee another and a separate class of cases arose, ^ namely, where 
the custom of boroughs returning members had fallen into disuse. In this latter class, 
amongst othen, were Marlow, AmerBham, and Wendover. Petitions from these places 
for the restitution of their ancient rights were argued and managed by Hakevill. The 
cases of the three Buckinghamshire boroughs, there is little reason to doubt, were in 
reality drawn np and put forward by John Hampden, Hakevill having been frequently 
employed by him in various matters. A search in the records was ordered to be made, 
by which it appeared that Marlow returned members in the reign of Edward II" and 
AmerBbam and Wendover at the same period, but not since. The Committee reported 
that these boroughs had the right of election, and ought to be admitted accordingly. 
The King (James) was opposed to this decision, declaring that he was troubled with too 
great a number of burgesses already. The report was nevertheless confirmed by the 
House, and writs were accordingly issued, when Mr. Hakevill and Mr. John Crew were 
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retnrned for AmerBham ； Mr. John Hampden (who beareth the charge) and Sir A. 
Denton for Wendover ； and Mr. H. Borlase and Mr. Cotton for Marlow. 

HALE, BICHABD^ was grandBon of Richard Hale, who purchased lands in 
Wraysbury of the Smyths. Richard, who was an eminent M.D. in London, succeeded 
to these estates ； he was a member of the Boyal College of Physicians, to which society 
he left £500， with other endowments, to advance science. He was a publicist, and 
contributed tracts in the " philosophical transactions." On his decease, in 1727, he 
bequeathed his property to his nephew, Thomas Tower, of Huntamore Lodge, Iver. 

HALIFAX, SIR THOMAS, Knt.— He was returned one of the members for the 
Borough of Aylesbury in the year 1784 ； he was a native of Yorkshire, apprenticed to a 
grocer at Barnsley, but, before the expiration of his term, removed to London, where, by 
unremitting industry, he acquired an ample fortune. He married the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Saville, Esq., of Enfield, by whom he had two sodb ； was a banker in Birchin 
Lane, Gornhill, Alderman of Aldersgate Ward, Sheriff of London and Middlesex 1769, 
Lord Mayor 1777 ； he died March, 1789, and was buried with great pomp at Enfield, his 
hearse being drawn by six horses, with escutcheons of arms, followed by a nameroas 
train of coaches, the pall being borne by six aldermen of London, and the Deputy, with 
chief mourners. 

HALL, TIMOTHY, was Vicar of Bledlow, and the son of a mechanic in London ； 
James II. made him Biahop of Oxford, but the Dean and Chapter refdsed to instal him, 
nor would the gradaates take Holy Orders under him ； he is said to have died yery poor, 
at Hackney. He was miniater of Allhallows, Staining, London, became incumbent 
of Princes Risborongh, and the adjoining rectory of Horsenden. This divine, in 
1688, caused the declaration of King James for liberty of conscience, to be read in 
his church, which had been reftised by most mini8ters of London, and it was for this 
service the King gave him the bishopric of Oxford, void by the death of Dr. Parker. 
He was one of the four clergymen who, in the numerous parishes of London, permitted 
the Declaration of Indnlgences to be read. He died in 1690. 

HALL, LAWRENCE.— The late Lawrence Hall, Esq" of Foxcote Manor, 
Buckingham, was a member of the family of Hall long resident on the borders of 
Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, in the neighbourhood of Grantham. They 
claim descent from John Fitzwilliam, who was attached to the Court of William 
the Conqueror, and they bore his name for several centuries ； but aboat the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they assumed the patronymic of Hall, adopting 
the name of the place in which they lived. Since that penoa three of the Halls 
have been distinguished by their saccessful application of science to the development 
of trade and the manufactures of their country, as well as by some of the most valuable 
psychological discoveries in the history of medicine. Robert Hall, Esq" of Basford 
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Hall, Nottinghamshire, was the first discoverer of the process of bleaching by means of 
chlorine gas, then called muriatic acid gas, thas superseding the tedious practice, then 
UDiversal, of bleaching by long exposure to the air and light. The Society of Arts 
accorded a prize to Mr, Hall for his most useful inventions. To his younger son. Dr. 
Marshall Hall, M.D., P.R.S., and a member of the Institute of France, his genius descended 
in another form ； he was one of the most distinguished physiologists of his time ； his 
researches into the functions of the nervous system will hand his name down to posterity 
with those of Harvey, Hunter, Jenner, and Bell. His discoveries were practical, and, 
to quote Sir George Burrows, the desire of his life was to do something to relieve 
the snfferiDg8 of humanity. Mr. Samuel Hall, the eldest son, posseRsed great mechanical 
genius. Among twenty different patents, one taken out by him was of the utmost 
importance to the town of Nottingham ； it related to the cleansing of the lace manufactured 
there by passing the delicate fabric over a fine flame of gas, impelled by an air pump, 
and it is to this valuable invention and his patent for bleaching starch that Nottingham 
owes much of its commercial prosperity. The late Lawrence Hall, of Poxcote Manor, 
spent his early life at sea ； he was taken a prisoner and incarcerated in Russia for twelve 
months in the time of the Emperor Paul ； he was subsequently a shipowner trading to 
the West Indies with his own vessels, and amassed much capital ； he afterwards 
carried out one of bis brother's patents for bleaching purposes, which he found very 
lucrative. The Halls were naturally inventive, and they looked upon inventions as 
necessary food for the brain ； there is no doubt that the scientific world, and the 
public at large, have received many most valaable contributionB from the genius and 
peroevering energy of this family. Mr. Lawrence Hall died in the year 1806, when - 
Foxcote Manor descended to his son, the present JLi. B. Hall, Esq., who served the office 
of High Sheriff for Bucks in 1874-5. 

HAMMOND, ROBERT. 一 He was a colonel in the Parliamentary army, and had 
the custody of the King at Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight ； he was the owner of 
the Manor of Willen, 8 tony Stratford, which he purchased about the year 1657 ； it 
passed to his daughters, and was sold by them under an Act of Parliament to Dr. Busby, 
the celebrated Master of Westminster School. Hammond married Mary, the sixth and 
youngest daughter of John Hampden, the patriot. After the King's death he, with 
Cromwell, visited Ireland, and settled at Dublin in the post of Parliamentary 
Commissioner. He died in Ireland before the Restoration, his death having been 
occasioned by a Tiolent fever. He was buried with great pomp at Dublin ； his widow 
remarried Sir John Hobart, of Blickling, Barfc" an ancestor of the Earls of Buckingham- 
shire. Lieutenant - General Thomas Hammond, another regicide, whose name was 
included in the Act of Attainder^ was uncle to Colonel Robert Hammond. This Thomas 
Hammond also died before the Restoration. 



HAMPDEN, ALEXANDER.— The Hampdens were connected with Harfcwell by 
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the marriage of John Hampden, of Kimble, M.P. for Backs in 1436, with Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Siogleton, Ent., of Hartwell, a descendant of the Stokes and Luton 
families of that place. 8ir Alexander Hampden, Knt" is described as of Hartwell ； was 
Sheriff of Bucks, 1591, and in the 43rd of Elizabeth, Knight of the Sbire. He had the 
honour of knighthood conferred upon him " at his own house," as is expressed by A* 
Wood, in 1603, upon an occasion when James I. paid a Koyal visit to Hampden. Tie 
died in 1617, and was buried at Hartwell. 撃 

HAMPDEN, EDMUND.— The Hampdens of Great Hampden, one of the most 
ancient of the Bnckinghamsbire, or indeed English, families, date their ownership and 
occupation of the Hampden and other estates prior to the Norman Conquest. Their 
property was extensive ； they were not only owners of the Lordships of Great and Little 
Hampden, but also of Stoke Mandeyille, Great Kimble, Prestwood, Drmton, Hoggeston, 
and Hartwell, together with considerable poBsessions in adjoining counties. The name 
appears on the rolls of High Sheriffs for Bucks in the years 1249, 1258, 1356, 1360, 
1390, 1395, 1400, 1414, 1484, 1441, 1449, 1456, 1466, 1481, 1528, 1575, and 1590 ； as 
Knights of the Shire of Bucks in 1364, 1399, 1401, 1402, 1420, 1431, 1437, 1585, 1600, 
1640, 1641, 1679, 1680, 1690, 1708, 1714, and 1727. Members of the family also 
represented Buckinghamshire boroughs and other constituencies at various periods, and 
filled other public offices. Edmund Hampden was second son of Edmund Hampden, of 
Great Hampden, who died m 1420. Edmund the younger was knighted ； in 1443, he 
held the estate of Dnnton, in Bucks, and properties in Oxfordshire, the family estate of 
Great Hampden passing in due coarse to his elder brother. This Edmund represented 
Oxfordshire in Beveral Parliaments, and was Sheriff of Beds and Backs in the 20th of 
Henry VI- Being a firm adherent to the Lancastrians, he fought in many battles 
between the rival houses ； was attainted at the beginning of the reign of Edward IV. ； 
was especially noted as an adherent to Queen Margaret. He held the office of Great 
Chamberlain to Prince Edward, son of King Henry VT., and, with nnabating zeal 
devoting himself to that cause, was slain at the battle of Tewkesbury in 1471. On the 
accession of Henry VII., the Act of Attainder by which his estates had been forfeited 
was reversed, and the offences for which he had been stigmatiBed as a traitor called 
" true service and allegiance to the most blessed Prince, King Henry." Passing over 
several generations, we reach the period of Griffith Hampden, who served the office of 
High Sheriff for Backs in 1575, and was a Knight of that Shire in the Parliament of 
1585. It was he who entertained Qaeen Elizabeth with great magnificence at Hampden 
on one of her Majesty^s Royal progresses, and whose visit is perpetuated by an extensive 
avenue known as the Queen's Gap, cut through the woods to facilitate her passage to 
Hampdea House. 

HAMPDEN, WILLIAM, was the eldest son of Griffith Hampden. In 1592, 
he was M.P. for East Looe ; little is known of him ： he married Elizabeth, second 
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daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell, Knt., of Hantingdonshire, and aunt to Oliver Cromwell, 
the Protector. The eldest child of this marriage was John- Hampden, known as the 
Patriot; thus the Protector and the Patriot were cousins. William Hampden died in 1597 ； 
his widow sarviyed him a great many years, living to an extreme old age, and 
witnessed a series of extraordinary yicissitudes in public affairs, Bach as perhaps were 
never presented to the notice of any other individual ； her station must have brought her 
within the view of many of those transactions, in a manner peculiarly interesting. She 
lived under the government of six sovereigns of very opposite principles and habits 一 saw 
the expiration of the House of Tudor ； the pageantry of the Court of Elizabeth ； the 
unions of the Crowns of England and Scotland in the person of King James ； the 
sangainary conflicts of the calamitous Civil War, in which her own son was one of the 
earliest yictims, and in which the principal persons of her family were engaged ； and, 
these scenes being changed, in her old age witnessed the hnmiliation of the Cromwells 
and the restoration of the Stuarts, to whose dynasty she appears to have been 
ardently attached. She died in 1664, at the age of 90 years and 10 months, and was 
bunea at Great Hampden. In his will, her husband had directed that she should con- 
tinue to enjoy the use of snch apartments as she chose in Hampden House. 

HAMPDEN, JOHN. 一 He was born in the year 1594, and, consequent on the early 
death of his father, succeeded to the Hampden estate in his infancy, being bat three 
years of age when his father died. Although descended from a long line of Buckingham- 
shire ancestors, Hampden was not a native of that county ； it is generally accepted that 
he was born in London. He was yery early placed under the care of Richard Bohchier, 
master of the Free Grammar School at Thame ； and in 1609, he entered as a commoner 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1619, he married Elizabeth, only daughter of Edmnnd 
Symeon, Esq" of Pyrton, Oxon. At the election of 1620-1, he took his seat in the 
House of Oommons for the Borough of Orampound. Orampound in subseqaent times is 
described as a pocket borough, its constituency numbering about 50, who were not even 
consulted in the choice of their members, the elections being wholly managed by the 
owners of the property. Sometimes they rebelled, and freemen of Grampound have been 
known to boast of receiying three hundred guineas each for their votes. This miserable 
borough had the honour of introducing Hampden into Parliament ； it was disfranchised 
in the year 1819, for wilful and corrupt bribery, when Sir Manassah Lopez, one of the 
candidates, was sentenced by the Court of King's Bench to pay a fine of £10,000, also to 
undergo two yean' imprisonment. In the first Parliament of Charles I" which met in 
February, 1625, Hampden was returned for the Borough of Wendover. The King was 
not on good terms with the majority of the House of OommonB. The miaunderBtanding 
arose from the objection of the Commons to grant his Majesty Uie amount of subsidies 
he required ； he therefore attempted to raise money without the saDCtion of Parliament, 
and introduced a Bjstem of forced loans. Country gentlemen were called upon to lend 
money on State security, but as the loans were not anthorifled by Parliament, repayment 
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could not legally be obtained. Hampden resolutely refused to submit to these illegal 
demands, and would not contribute. Oonseqaent on such refiisal, the Privy Council 
committed him to the Gate House, a London prison. On being brought before the 
Council, and persisting in his refasal, he was sent in custody into Hampshire. Seventy- 
seyen persons of yarions grades in society had been imprisoned for refhsing to contribute 
to these forced loans ； bnfc they were eventually Bet at liberty by an Order of Council. 
The part Hampden had taken in resisting this and other arbitrary measures brought 
him more prominently into notice, but before the dissolation of the Parliament, although 
retaining his seat for Wendover, he had retired to his home at Hampden, to live in 
privacy, but continued to watch the coarse of public events. In 1684, Hampden lost 
his first wife ； she left six Bona and three danghters ； his second wife was Lady L # 
Vachel, of Coley, near Reading ； she outlived him a great many years, and left no issue. 
After his second marriage Hampden never resided in Buckinghamshire. The demands 
of the times had altered the habits of his domestic life ； he abode constantly in London, 
near the house which was occupied by Pym in Gray's Inn Lane. Hampden House 
continued to be the residence of his mother during her widowhood. 

The name of John Hampden is indissolably associated with the great question of 
his day — that of ship money. The origin of ship money is this ： 一 In 1007, when the 
country was threatened by an incursion of the Danes, a law was made obliging all 
proprietors of 810 hides of land to equip a vessel for the protection of the coast ; a kind 
of marine police was thus formed. Elizabeth, at the time of fche threatened SpaDish 
invasion, re-introduced the system, and required the various ports to fit oat a certain 
number of dhips at their own charge ； so great was the anxiety shown on this occasion 
by the public for the national defence, that London and some other ports furnished twice 
as many vessels as had been demanded. It was in 1626 that Charles had recourse to 
an impost of this description, requiring each of the maritime towns, with the assistance 
of the neighbouring counties, to arm a given number of vessels, 20 being required for 
London. In 1634, the tax was extended over the whole Kingdom, including the inland 
counties. In September, 1685, a writ was issued to Sir Peter Temple, of Stowe, as 
Hign Shenn of Bucks, requiring that county to Bapplj a ship of war, of 450 tons, and 
160 men, with all munitions and other necessaries, and to provide men for 26 weeks, or, 
in lien thereof, the snm of £4,500 was to be levied on the inhabitants of the county. 
Against tbis impost Hampden, in the spring of 1636, made a decisive stand. 

As might be expected, the question of Bbip money excited nnusnal interest in 
Buckinghamshire. In January, 1635-6, new Sheriffs having been appointed, 
a writ was issued, directed "To Sir Peter Temple, Baronet, late High Sheriff, and 
Heneage Proby, Esq., now appointed High Sheriff for the county of Bucks," directing 
the one to deliver, and the other to receive, the original warrant, as well as all aocompts 
and returns concerning the levy of the former year. This retarn was accordingly made 
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bj the assessors of the different parishes ； amongBt those whose payment had been 
delayed were the assessors of Great Kimble, near which village the principal property of 
John Hampden was sitaated. The return contained the names of those parishioners of 
Kimble who refdsed to pay ship money, together with the sum assessed upon each. At 
the head of the list stands the name of John Hampden, and the constables and aBsessors 
also had the courage to include their own in the list of objectors. Sir Peter Temple was 
summoned to answer for default during his year of office, and he being unable from ill- 
health to give his personal attendance on the appointed day, the jealousy and rage of 
the Court were so bitter that he was kept for a considerable time in custody of a 
meBsenger, a prisoner in his own house at Sfcowe. Such was the relentless vigour with 
which the Government proceeded against its own helpless and unoffending officer ！ 

The King was resolved to press the claim of ship money, and to fortify his right to do 
so the opinion of the twelve judges was sought on the legality of the demand. In February, 
1636-7, siich opinion was obtained ； a majority of the judges were in favour of his 
Majesty's right to levy the tax. Directions were then issued to take proceedings against 
Hampden, as one of the principal opposers of the tax, and a leader of the defaulters. A 
writ was forthwith issued from the Court of Exchequer, calling on him to show cause 
why the demand made upon him by the Sheriff should not be satisfied. The case 
selected for trial was an assessment of twenty shillings in respect of land at Prestwood, 
in the parish of Stoke Mandeville. In the year 1863, an obelisk was erected on this 
land, showing it to be the identical plot over which the oonteBt between the King and 
John Hampden was so fiercely fought. The obelisk bears this inscription, written by 
the late judge, Sir W. Erie ： 一 

For thaae lands in Stoke Mandeville, 

JOHN HAMPDKN 

Was assessed in Twenty Shillings 
Ship Money, 
Levied by command of the King, 
Without aathority of Law, 
The 4th of August, 1635. 
By re8uting the claim of the King, 

In legal strife, 
He upheld the rights of the people^ 
Under the Law, 
And became entitled 
To grateful remembraooe. 
Hia work on earth ended 
After the conflict in Chftlgrove Field, 
The 18th of June, 1643, 
And he rests in Great Hampden Charoh. 

W. E. t 1863. 

Hampden, in opposing the demand for ship money, was bafctling for a principle, not 
for the paltiy sum of twenty shillingB. He knew the proceedings were contrary to the 
laws of the Constitation, and thus he refdsed payment " Why was the reftual of a 
priyate gentleman," asked Clarendon, " to pay twenty Bhillings to the King's service 
argued before all the judges in England ？ Why ？ because in those twenty ahillings, one 
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party saw the germ of tyranny, and the other rebellion. Why will a lawyer warn you 
against permitting a neighbour to claim the gathering even of a leaf upon your estate, 
without your contesting his right ？ Because such would become a precedent ； and in 
precedent is involved principle. Why will an engineer be alarmed at the first drop of 
water oozing through a dam ？ Because the rest he knows will follow. Hampden cared 
but little for the demand of twenty BhillingB, bat he knew that in that trifling claim a 
great principle was involved." The decision of the judges in the case of Hampden 
settled the point for the whole nation, and on sach deciBion ship money was generally 
enforced with nn-relenting pertinacity, under the management, principally, of Chief- 
Jastice Finch, on whom the whole blame of the disastroas project was cast. Still it is 
remarkable that there is no appearance of an assessment for ship money haying been 
made in the county of Bnckingham after Hampden's trial. Ship money was voted by 
the Long Parliament as illegal, and the Sheriffs and others who bad been employed in 
assessing or collecting it were held to be delinquents; the sentence against Hampden was 
also cancelled. 

On the 3rd of November, 1640, the famous Long Parliament met. Hampden entered 
the House as one of the members for Buckinghamshire ； he was one of the leaders of 
the popular party. The King opened this Parliament in person. Immediately after the 
meeting commenced proceedings, the table of the House was loaded with petitions 
complaining of the general sufferings of the country, and from individaals setting forth 
peculiar cases of hardship. Hampden was now appointed one of the Committee on 
the impeachment of Lord Strafford, and also on another to expedite the charges against 
Land. We mnst pass over details referring to Hampden's Parliamentary career 
until we reach the year 1641. On the 1st of December of that year the Grand Remon- 
strance was presented to the King. This document consisted of 206 articles, and dwelt 
bitterly on all the King's illegal and oppressive acts. Violent debates had taken place 
on this subject, and the House had held 】ong and angry sittings. After two diyisions 
the resolutioDS were camea, and the remonstrance printed. At a sitting on the 3rd of 
January, 1641-2, a report feached the House which caused great amazement ； it was 
stated that, by order of the King, the chambers and studies of Pym, Hollis, and Hampden 
had been unceremoniously entered, and all their trunks and papers sealed up. The 
House declared this to be a breach of privilege, and one which would be by them resisted. 
Private information was farther received that the King had accused the said membero 
and some others of high treason before the House of Lords. The declaration of breach of 
privilege, and the order for resistance, having been passed by acclamation, a Oommittee of 
Oonfereace was appointed to carry them to the House of Lords. At this moment it 
was announced that the King's Serjeant-at-Arms was at the door, bearing his mace y and 
had a command from his Majesty, in a message to the Speaker ; he was not allowed to 
enter until he had laid aside his mace as his emblem of authority. He then advanced to 
the Bar amidst profound silence, and said that he had been commanded by the King's 
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Majesty, his master, that he should require of Mr. Speaker, five gentlemen, membera of 
the House of GommoDB, to be delivered to him, and that he was commanded by the 
King to arrest them in his Majesty's name, for high treason. Their names, he added, 
were Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, John Pym, John Hampden, and William Strode. 
No debate followed this demand, and the Serjeant was directed to wait outside the door 
until the pleasure of the House should be communicated to him. A message to the King 
was then ordered, not to be carried to his Majesty by the Serjeant, but by four of their 
own messengers. The five members named in the demand of the King were then 
separately addressed by the Speaker, who enjoined on them to attend in that House daily 
as nenal, until further instructions had been issued. An order also passed the House, 

membere which had been sealed up by order of the King. On the 4th of January, Pym, 
Hampden, Hollis, Hazelrig, and Strode attended the House, and took their seats as 
o:rected by the Speaker. GommnnicatioD was secretly made that the King was on his way 
to t ；， e House ； a hurried debate ensued, and a scene of great excitement was witnessed ； it 

done bo wiien the King entered, accompanied to the door by some two or three hundred 
armed men. An account of this extraordinary proceeding ig given by Sir Balph Veniey, 
Knt., then member for Aylesbury, and who was present ： 一 

" A little while after, the King came with all his guard and pensioners, 200 or 300 
soldiere, and gentlemen. The King commanded the soldiers to stay in the hall, and 
gent ns word hee was at the doore. The Speaker was commanded to sit still, with the 
mace lying before him, and the King cam to the dore and took the palsgrave in with 
him, and commanded all that cam with him uppon their lives not to com in. Soe the 
dores were kept open, and the Earl of Roxborough stood within the dore, leaninge upon 
it. Then the Kinge came nppwards towards the chaire with his hat off, and the Speaker 
steped over to meet him. Then the Kinge steped upp to his place and stood upon the 
Bteppe, but sate not down in the chair. And after hee had looked a greate while hee 
told ns he would not breake our privileges, bat treason had noe privilege. He cam for 
those five gentlemen, for he expected obedience, and not an answer. Then hee called Mr. 
Pim and Mr. Hollis by name, bat no answer was made. Then he asked the speaker if 
they were heere, or where they ware. Uppon that, the Speaker fell on his knees, and 
desieTed his excuse, for hee was a servant to the boase, and had neither eyes nor tongue 
to see or to say anything, but that they commanded him. Then the Kinge told him he 
thought his owne eyes were as good as his, and then said his birdes were flown, but he 
did expect the house would Bend them to him ； if they did not, he would seeke them 
himself, for the treason was foule, and sach an one as they would all thanke him to 
discover. Then hee assured us they should haye a faire triall, and bo went oat putting 
off bis hat till hee cam to the dore." 

Immediately after the King had left, the House adjourned. Next day a Committee 
f Privileges was voted to sit in the City of LondoD, to confer with the Lords. The 
King repaired to the City before the Committee had assembled for the purpose of 
requiring the assistance of the Common Council to apprehend the five missing members. 
Tbey were in security at a house in Coleman Street, from which the King was unable to 
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dislodge them. On the 11th January the five members returned to their places in the 
House of Commons, when on their entry the Speaker and the members stood uncovered 
to receive them. After the HonBe was again seated, Hampden, Hollis, Hazlerig, Strode, 
and Pym respectively addressed the House. Arthur Groodwin, the other member for 
Bucks, then begged that a deputation horn that coonty might deliver a petition, where- 
upon they were admitted ； they informed the House that they had been accompanied 
from Buckinghamshire by six thousand of their neighbours, all of whom were ready to 
defend their rights with their lires and fortnnes, and to support their representative, 
John Hampden. So many Buckinghamshire men, it is said, attended the House that it 
took a good while for them to get out. On the top of their pikes they carried copies of 
the Grand Remonstrance. The King bad left London for Windsor ； but the men of 
Buckfi were not to be danDted. They followed his Majesty, and presented their petition, 
which was as follows ： 一 

" To the King's MoBt Excellent Majesty. The humble petition of the inhabitants r A 
the County of Backs, showeth that your petitioners having, by virtue of your dighnoss's 
writ, chosen John Hampden, Esq., Knight of their Shire, in whose loyaltie and wi^dome 
we his countrymen and neighboars have ever had good cause to confide, however of late, 
to our no less amazement than grief, we find Mid, with other Members of ？ Urliament, 
accused of treason. And having taken to our serious coiiBideration the manner of his 
impeachment, we cannot but, under your Majestie's fiivoar, conceive, that so oppugn the 
rights of Parliaments, to the maintenance whereof our protestation blinds us, that we 
believe it is the malice which their zeal to your Majesty's service and the State have 
contracted in the enemies to your Majesty, the Church, and Commonweal, which have 
occasioned those fonl accusations rather than any dessert of theirs, who do likewise 
through their sides wound the judgment and cares of us, your petitioners and others, by 
whose choise they were presented to the house. Your petitioners therefore most humbly 
pray that Mr. Hampden and the rest that lye under the burden of that accnsation may 
enjoy the just priyileges of Parliament. And your Petibioners will ever pray." 

The King's reply 一 

" His Majesty being graciously pleased to let all his subjects understand his care 
not (knowingly) to violate in the least degree any of the privileges of Parliament, has 
therefore lately, by a message sent by the Lord Keeper, signmed thafc he is pleased 
(because of the doubt that hath been raised of the manner) to waive his former 
proceedings against the said Mr. Hampden and the rest mentioned in this petition, 
concerning whom his Majesty saith it will appear that he had so sufficient grounds to 
question them as he might not, in justice to the Kingdom and honour to himself, have 
fbrborn ； and yet his Majesty has much rather that the said persons should prove 
innocent than be found guilty ； honsoever he cannot conceive that their crimes can in 
any sort reflect upon those his good subjects who elected them to serve in Parliament." 

We now enter upon the Civil War period. Which of the two parties began the war 
has always been a matter of strenaooB dispute ； it is now incapable of being satisfactorily 
determined, nor is it a point of mnch importance, as both were making preparations for 
the conflict at the same time. The raising of the King's standard at Nottingham on 
the 22nd August, 1643, mast be considered the commencement of the appeal to arms, 
although many slight enoomiterB had already taken place. Hampden, who had been so 
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active in the Chamber of Legislature, was no less so in tlie battle-field. We find him 
amongst the earliest and foremost in the fray. Begiments had been formed, each of 
which carried its standard or cornet ； on one side was the device or motto of its colonel, 
on the other the watchword of the Parliament, " God be with us." The motto of 
Hampden's green coats was Vestigia Nulla fietrorsom" (there is no receding). 
Hampden was actively and variously occupied in all the affairs of the war, and his 
presence is noted in all parts of the country. We hear of him at Northampton, Worcester, 
London, Aylesbury, Oxford, 8tratford-on-Avon, Edge Hill, Colnbrook, Hounslow, Brackley, 
Wycombe ； in his movements he was ever prompt and generally successfnl. He took 
Reading by assault after a very close encounter. His conduct in detached command 
ever strikingly contrasted that of his dilatory chief. He incessantly, bat in vain, 
endeavoured to promote some great enterprize which might restore their cause and 
give heart to its Bupporiers. Failing in this, he served to the ltust under Essex, with a 
Fgal as obedient as if those means had been adopted which his superior mind clearly saw 
wex^e necessary for the success and credit of their arms. 

Pacing over innumerable details, we come to the unfortunate conflict in Chalgrove 
Field, and the closing scenes of Hampden's career. The Royalists were making excursions 
out of Oxford, and penetrating into the Parliament's country. Bupert reached Chinnor, on 
leaving which place he set fire to it. On the first alarm of Bnperfc's irruption, Hampden 
sent off a trooper to the Lord-General at Thame, to advise moving a force of infantry and 
cavalry to Chiselhampton Bridge, the only point at which Rupert could re-cross the river 
and retreat to Oxford. Hampden forthwith made preparations to harass and impede 
Rupert's retreat, until Essex should have bad time to reach the passage over the river. 
Rupert, however, hastened to this point, passing through Tetsworth, his rear-gnard 
skirmishing the whole way. With Hampden had volunteered a troop of Captain 
Sheffield's horse and some of Gunter's dragoons. The Prince drew up in Chalgrove 
Field, and Gunter, now joining three troops of horse and one of dragoons, who were 
advancing from Easington and Thame, came over Golden Hill, facing the right of the 
Prince's line. The fight began with several fierce charges ； Gnnber was slain and his 
party gave way. Every moment the main body with Lord Essex was expected to appear, 
and every effort was made to keep Eupert hotly engaged until the reinforcements from 
Thame shoQld arrive. Hampden put himself at the head of the attack, bat in the first 
charge received his death wound. Overwhelmed by numbers, and their best officers 
killed, the Parliamentarians no loDger kept their ground. Essex, as usual, came np too 
late, and allowed Rupert to make good his retreat to Oxford. 

Here ended the fight, in which Hampden received his death wound. He was seen 
riding off the field, his head bending down, and his hands resting on his horse's neck. 
He first made towards Pyrton, but altered his course to Thame, where he was conducted 
to the bouse of Ezekiel Browne ； his wound was dressed, and the surgeons at first gave 
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hope of recovery. He, himself, felt that his hurt was mortal ； bo it proved. He lingered 
in great suffering for six days. His last words were "0, Lord Jesu, receive my soul ！" 
" 0, Lord, save my country ！" " 0, Lord, be merciful to — " Here his speech failed 
him ； he fell back and expired. 

Thus died John Hampden, but the cause to which he had devoted his life lived. 
He left behind men of the same true spirit and glorious aim. His name is a watchword 
still. When the men of England have to be invoked 一 when " the good old cause," as 
Sidney termed it, is in danger, they are told ： 一 

Yonra are Hampden ，り Russell's glory 一 

Sidney's matchless shade is youn, 
Martyrs in heroic Btory, • 

Worth a thousand Agincoarta. 

A Btimmary of Hampden's character is given by Sir Philip Warwick, who testifies to 
his great knowledge both of scholarship and law. If we turn to the pages of Clarendon, 
and make allowances for tbe partisanship of the writer, we shall see Hampden was one 
of the noblest spirits of the age. He possessed great judgment, knowledge, and 
discretion. He was modest, cheerful, courteous, free from the least taint of overbearing 
and arrogance. He commonly spoke last, and what he said left nothing to be said 
farther. He was a man not merely of thought, but of action ； he shone as much 
in the field of battle as in the Council Chamber. He was as full of courage in the 
midst of his foes as when snrronnded by his mends. In everything we find him 
Bagacions, of consrimmace address, of noble bearing, of persuasive manner, everywhere 
yersatile and finished 一 a gentleman, a scholar, and a soldier. Men felt the cause which 
enlisted Hampden on its side could be no unworthy one, that it mast have truth and 
justice. " His affections," says Clarendon, " seemed to be so publicly guided, that no 
corrupt and private ends could bias them." . • • " He was," as the same 
writer obseryes, " possessed with the most absolute spirit of popularity and the most 
absolute faculties to govern the people of any man 1 ever knew." He was buried in 
Great Hampden Church, with military honours, in June 1643, his friend, Arthur 
Goodwin, Buperintending the funeral. All the troops that conld be spared from the 
quarters round joined to escort the honoured corpse to its last resting place, once his 
beloved abode, amongst the hills and woods of the Chilterns. They followed him to his 
grave in the parish church, close adjoining his mansion, their drams and ensigns muffled, 
their arms reversed, and their heads uncovered ； thus they marched, singing the 90th 
Psalm as they proceeded to the interment, and the 43rd as they returned. Hampden 
was in the 49th year of his age ； he was much beloved, especially in his own county, and 
by his tenantry and dependants. "Never," says Clough, "were heard sach piteous 
cries at the death of one man as at Master Hampden's." " His death," says Clarendon, 
" was as great a consternation to his party as if their whole army had been defeated, or 
cut off." Arthur Goodwin, his most intimate friend. Bays of him, " He was a gallant 
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man, an honest man, an able man; and take all, I know not to any man livinge, 
second." 

Six years elapsed between the death of Hampden and the King's execution. Daring 
that period power had drifted and found its way into irresponsible hands. At the 
outbreak of the war the King had to contend with opponents 一 at its close with enemies. 
The former struggled for the liberties of their country ； the latter thirsted for the blood 
of their Sovereign, and their thirst was satiated. The King is said to have grieved over 
the death of Hampden ； he may have had great reason to do so. Who knows but that 
the knell which heralded forth the news of the death of Hampden did not prematurely 
tell of the downfall of the King ？ Had Hampden lived he would not hare been found a 
member of the " High Court of Justice ；" he would not have lurked about the Painted 
Chamber, or have been seen in Westminster Hall, daring tbe trial ； nor would his 
name have been attached to the warrant for the destruction of the King. Hampden 
would have taken no part or lot in these miqaitoos proceedings, the records of which 
form the blackest pages of our nation's history. Had he maintained that authority at 
one time accorded him, his voice would have been raised in favour of saving his MajeBty 
from so ignominious a death, and the nation from the oaium consequent thereon ； he 
would have maintained the resolve attributed to him when he first entered into the 
struggle for national liberty 一 

Not against my King I fight, 

But for my King and country's right* 

For more than two centnrieR has Chalgrove been pointed out as a battle-field 一 as 
one of those landmarks in our history which alike rivet the reader in his closet and the 
traveller on his journey, and attract even the wonder of the nntaaght rustic. Chalgrove 
Field was a large, open plain, upon the verge of Backinghamshire, in the county of 
Oxford. The proiect of raising a memorial to Hampden here was suggested by the late 
Lord Nugent, who has chronicled the career of the patriot in his " Memorials of 
Hampden." His lordship's efforts were aided by several noblemen and gentlemen, bat 
it must be acknowledged that the memorial is scarcely worthy of the man whose virtues 
jt profesBes to commemorate. It is raised upon a moand where the Oxford and 
Watlington Boad is crossed by a road leading on one side to the village of Chalgrove, 
and on the other to Warpsgrove farm-house. It was here that Prince Rupert, in his 
retreat towards Oxford, from the country round Postcomb, Ohinnor, and Lewknor, 
haying repulsed the main body of the Parliamentary troops nnder Gunter, was 
encountered by Hampden, who led a party of horse to the attack from the direction of 
Warpsgrove. The monument has not the Blightest pretension to architectural beauty. 
It is a pyramid of brick, faced with Btone, and resting on a plinth of the same material, 
about 1 feet square, and is surmounted with a small cap. It is sarronnded by an iron rail- 
ing, the whole being erected on a mound of tarf, slightly raised above the Burronnding fields 
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and enclosed by a small fosse, or ditch. On the northern side of the monnment is the 
following inscription, from the pen of Lord Nugent ： 一 

In thifl field of Chalgrove, 

JOHN HAlfPDEN, 

A£ter an able and Btrenaoos 
Bat un8ucce88fnl rematance^ 
In Parliament, 
And before the Judges ot the Land, 
To the measures of &n arbitrary Ooart^ 
First took arms, 
Asfremblinir the voioes of tbe associated Gountiet 
Of Bookinghftm and Oxford, 
Id 1642 i 
And here, 
Within a few pAces of this spot. 
He received the wound of which he died 
While fighting in defence 
Of the free Monarchy 
And ancient liberties of England, 
Jane 18, 1643. 
In the two hundredth year from that day 
This stone was raised 
In reverence to his memory. 

In 1828, a discussion arose as to the actual cause of the death of Hampden. That 
he received his death wound on Chalgrove Field there is no doubt whatever, but the 
question is this 一 Was he Bhot down by the Royalist army, or did he die from the effects 
of the bursting of his own pistol ？ In the year above quoted, in order to settle this 
point, the body of Hampden was exlmmed, under the BnperinteDdence of the late Lord 
Nugent, who much infcereBted himself in the question. A detailed description of the 
examination of the body was given in several of the publications of the period, bat is 
too extended to be repeated here. The proceedings, which were badly arranged and 
carelessly and clumsily carried out, led to no satisfactory result, but to recrimioatioDS 
and discordant reports between those who were present. Some averred that the body 
exhumed was nob that of Hampden. Another suggested that it was a female, although 
described as having " a little beard and the whiskers strong." It is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that although Lord Nngent was so prominent a participator in the exhumation of 
the body, his Lordship in his " Memorials of Hampden," published four years subsequently, 
does not make the slightest allaeion to the circumstance. It has been assumed that 
when the particulars of the exhumation were made public the promoters of it received a 
reprimand from some authority for committing an act which was deemed a desecration, 
indeed a sacrilegious proceeding. The early authorities on the cause of Hampden's 
death differ. Lord Clarendon, in his " History of the Great Rebellion/' says " He was 
shot in the shoulder with a brace of bullets, which brake the bone." The Universal 
Biographical Dictionary BayB, " Shot in the shoulder with a brace of bullets, which broke 
the bone." Home says "He was shot in the shoulder with a brace of bullets, and the 
bone broken." In Lord Nugent's " Memorials of Hampden" (1832), " He was struck in the 
shoulder with two carabine balls, which, breaking the bone, entered the body." The 
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same words are also used in the editions of 1854 and 1860. Gaizot, in his " History of 
the Ee volution" (1861), " Shoulder fractured by two balls." Sir Robert Pye, who 
married Hampden*s daughter, in referring to the subject in a conversation with Sir 
Edward Harley, gave this version of the occurrence ： 一 

" You know it is commonly thought that my father-in-Law dyed of a wound he 
received from the eDemy in Chalgroye Field, but you shall hear the exact trnth of that 
matter as I had it from my father himself. In the Skirmish Mr. Hampden drew one of 
his pistols, and as he gave fire it burst to pieces in his hand and shattered his arm in a 
very dismal manner; upon this he made the best of his way off; he was^ery well mounted 
as he always used to be ； when he was come to a Considerable Rivulet, as there are many 
such in those parts between the Hills, he was much put to it what to%do. He thought 
that if he alighted and turned his horse be could not possibly get up ^gain, and how to 
get over he could not well tell, but he resolved at last to try what his horse could do, and 
bo clapt nig spurs to and got over; as soon as he possibly could he sent for me ； he was in 
very great pain and told me that he suspected his wound was Mortal, but what makes it 
still more grievous to me, says he, is, That I am afraid you are in some degree accessary 
to it, for the Hurt I have received his (sic) Occasioned by the bursting of one of those 
pistolls which you gave me. You may be sure I was not a little surprized and concerned 
at Hearing this, and assnred him they was bought from one of the best Workmen in 
France, and that I myself had seen them tryed. You must know it was Mr. Hampden's 
Gastom, when ever he was going abroad, always to order a raw Serving boy that he had, 
to be sure to take Care that his pistolls were loaded, and it seems the boy did so very 
Effectually, for when ever he was thus order'd he always put in a freah charge without 
Considering or Examining whether the former charge had been made use of or not, and 
upon ExammiDg the remaining pistoll they found it was in this state, quite filled up to 
the Top with two or three SuperDnmerary Charges. And the other pistoll having been 
in the same condition was the occasion of its bursting and shattering Mr. Hampden's 
arm in such a manner that he received his death by the wound and not by any hurt 
from the enemy."* 

A careful perusal of the account of the disinterment, and a knowledge of the circum- 
stances connected with it, would leave no doubt bat that the body seen was really that 
of John Hampden, and it is now accepted by many, who have interested themselves in 
the subject, that his death was caused by the bursting of his own pistol. 

HAMPDEN, RICHARD.— John, eldest son of the Patriot, dying in his father's 
lifetime and without issue, Richard, the seoond son, succeeded. He was returned one of 
the five knights for the county of Buckingham, in Cromwell's Parliament, held in 1656. 
Cromwell highly valued him, and he is by some writers named as one of the members of 
his House of Lords. He served in all the Parliaments in the reign of Charles II" as 
one of the representatives of Backs ； he was ever a strenuonB advocate of the Bill to 
exclude James II. from the throne. This opposition to the King did not prevent his 
sitting in the Parliaments called by that misguided monarch in the first and second years of 
his reign. Hampden continued to repreBent Backs. In 1689, he was appointed one of 
the Lords' Commissioners of the Treasury ； he was in the first Parliament of William 
and Mary, member for Wendover ； in the next year he again represented BuckiDgham- 

* MaDtwcript in the poaMSiion of Mr. F. G. L. Symondfl, Faringdon, Berks. 
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shire ； he had the Chancellorship of the Exchequer given to him, and was sworn as a 
Privy Councillor. He conformed to the Church, yet was alwajs a patron to the ejected 
ministers, to whom he was ever a kind friend. He died in January, 1695-6, and was 
buried in Great Hampden Church. 

HAMPDEN, JOHN.— He was eldest son of Richard and grandson of the patriot. 
He first represented Bucks and afterwards Wendover in Parliament, and was a decided 
opponent of the Stuarts ； was engaged, in 1683, in the infatuated scheme called the 
" Rye House Plot," which brought destruction upon Lord William Russell and others. 
Having remained in prison a considerable time, during the trial and until after the 
execution of several of his associates, Hampden was, on the 6th February, 1683， tried 
before Judge Jeffreys, not for high treason, but for a high misdemeanor, of which he was 
found guilty, and for which he was sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, and find sureties 
for his good behaviour daring life. He had not long regained his liberty before he 
joined the Duke of Monmouth, in the summer of 1685, in that rash enterprise by which 
he endeavoured to obtain possession of the throne. On the defeat of the Dake, Hampden 
and others were committed to the Tower, and on the 30th of December in the same year 
tnea at the Old Bailey, when he pleaded guilty, and mercy was extended to him. As 
might he expected from one who had suffered so much daring the reign of the Stuarts, 
he cordially joined in measures to secure William III. od the throne. It is said that 
the humiliation of accepting his life from King James induced a melancholy despondency, 
and to this his death is attributed. He died by his own hand in December, 1696. 

HAMPDEN, RICHARD, eldest son and successor to the unfortunate John, 
represented successively Wendover and the county of Backs in Parliament during several 
years. In 1718， he became Treasurer of H. M. Navy, and held the office till 1720, when 
a deficiency was shown in his accounts of no less a sum than £78,706 16s. 6|d., and his 
estate became liable to sequestration. To preserve to the family the mansion-house and 
lands at Hampden, which had continaed daring so many centuries in the possession of 
his ancestors, an Act was passed for vesting his real and personal estates in trustees, 
nncil the debt to the Crown became liquidated. In 1701, at Mr. Hampden's marriage 
with Isabella, daughter of Sir William Ellis, Bar に， of Witham, county of Lincoln, he was 
possessed of the Manor of Great Hampden, and of manors and lands in Little Hampden, 
Great and Little Kimble, Wendover, Dnnton, Ellesboroagh, Stowe, &c. In parsaance 
of the intention of the before-mentioned Act of Parliament, the Manor of Great 
Hampden, with its mansion-house and appurtenances, and certain lands contiguous 
thereto, was reserved and secured to the possession of Mr. Hampden and his heirs ； and 
Dunton and other detached and more distant estates were severed and disposed of under 
the authority and by virtue of the Act. Mr. Hampden did not long survive the loss of 
this great part of his estate, for he died in 1728, and was buried at Hampden. He was 
succeeded in his inheritance by John Hampden, his half-brother, who died unmarried 
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in 1754, and was buried at Hampden. This gentleman, who, in his epitaph, is called the 
twenty-fourth hereditary lord of Great Hampden, bequeathed his estates to his cousin, 
the Hon. Robert Trevor, descended from Ruth, eldest of the Burriving daughters and 
co-heirs of John Hampden, the Patriot, great-grandfather of the testator, with remainder 
in default of male issue to the Hobarts, Earls 01 Buckinghamshire, descended from Mary, 
youngest sister of the said Ruth. Thus terminated in the male line the celebrated family 
of Hampden. 一 (See Hobart). 

HANMER, SIR THOMAS, Bart.— He was a member of the family of Hanmer, 
of Simpson, near Fenny Stratford ； was an English statesman and writer ； was born in 
1676, and succeeded his uncle in his title and the family estate of Hanmer. He was 
elected M.P. for Suffolk, and, in 1713, chosen speaker of the House of Commons, an 
office which he discharged with great impartiality. Towards the close of his life he 
withdrew altogether from public business, and occupied himself in elegant literature, the 
fraite of which appeared in a corrected and illustrated edition of Shakespeare's dramatic 
works. He left no issue, and the baronetcy in his branch of the family became extinct 
at his death in 1746. 

HANMER, COLONEL HENRY.— He was fifth son of Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Bart" of Hanmer, Bettisfield Park, in the county of Flint ； his mother was Margaret, 
daughter of Oeorge Kenyon, Esq., of Peel Hall, Leicestershire. He was born in 1787, 
and married, in 1815, Sarah Serra, only daughter of the late Sir Morris Ximenes, of 
Bear Place, Berks. Colonel Hanmer was educated at Raerbv, and St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge ； was a Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant for Beds, Backs, and 
Berks, and served the office of High Sheriff for Bucks in 1854 ； he had been a Lieut.- 
Colouel of the Royal Horse Guards, and served ia the Peninsular Wars, under the Duke 
of Wellington. He represented the Borough and Hundreds of Aylesbury in the Con- 
seryatiye interest from 1832 to 1887. The conDection of this &mily with Buckingham- 
shire was formed by the marriage of Job Hanmer, Esq., Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, 
London, with Susannah, daughter and heiress of Thomas Walden, Esq., of Simpeon, 
Fenny Stratford. Colonel Hanmer was nephew of Walden Hanmer, Esq" who was for 
many years one of the six clerks in the Court of Chancery, as well as one of the Receivers- 
General for the county of Bucks. The Colonel died on the 2nd of February, 1868, 
at the advanced age of 80 years. 

HARCOURT, SIMON, LORD HARCOURT, was son of Sir Philip Harcourt, 
Knt., one of the Ankerwyke family ； his mother was a daughter of Sir William Waller, 
the Parliamentary General. Lord Haroonrt was born in 1660; was educated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford ； was a member of the Inner Temple ； called to the Bar in 1683 ； and 
elected Recorder of Abingdon in 1688, for which borough he was returned to Parliament 
in 1690, as in all the future Parliaments of King William's reign. He was strongly 
imbued with Tory principles ； was made Solicitor-General in 1702, and knighted. 
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He supported the claim of the House of Oommons to decide on the rights of the electors 
, in the famous Aylesbury case. While Solicitor-General, he acted as Chairman of the 
Buckinghamshire Quarter Sessions, and of his charges to the grand juries there are 
manuscript notes in the British Musenm. In 1707, he succeeded to the post of Attorney- 
General, but resigned it on a change of ministry in the following year. He was again 
returned for Abiugdon, bnt unseated on petition. In 1710, he was made Lord Chancellor, 
and, in 1711, was raised to the peerage as Baron Harooart ； he die3 in 1727, was buried 
at Stanton Harconrt, and succeeded by his grandson. 

HARDING, THOMAS, of Ohesham, was, in the year 1532, according to Poxe, 
confined in the Bishop's Prison at Woobura, called " Little Ease," where he was kept in 
pain and hunger for a oonsiderable time. His crime was that of worshipping in a 
solitary wood about Easter Holy-days, whilst other people went to church, and because 
certain books were found under the floor of his house* Being afterwards tried by Long- 
land, Bishop of Lincoln, and the charge and orereight of his martyrdom being committed 
to Rowland Messenger, Vicar of High Wycombe, he was chained to the stake and 
burned to ashes in the dell on the road to Botley, at the north end of OheshaoL 

HARDING, WILLIAM, yeoman, of Walton, Aylesbury, gave, by will, in 1719, 
certain property, consisting of £1,000 consols and 211a. 3r. lOp. of land, the rents and 
profits to be expended in apprenticing boys and girls of Aylesbury and Walton, and 
providing coats for poor men, inhabitants of Walton. TKe income of this charity 
has produced £380 10s. per annum, 

HARE, Db. FRANCIS, BISHOP OP CHICHESTER.— The Bishop was author 
of some celebrated polemic tracts, particularly those relating to the Bangorian controversy, 
in which he was an opponent of Hoadley. By his marriage with an heiress of the 
ClajtoDB, be became poBBessed of the Vache, Ohalfont, where he resided ； he died there 
in 1740, and is bariea in the church of Ghalfont St. OileB, bat there is no memoir of him 
in existence. 

HARLET, Dr., BISHOP OP HEREFORD, was deprived of his see for marrying. 
He was born at Newport Pagnell, and was first fellow, then School-Master in Magdalen- 
college, Oxford. " In the days of King Henry VIII., he ww a hearty bnt concealed 
Protestant. In the first week of the reign of King Edward VI" while most men's minds 
stood at a gaze (it neing dead water with them, which way the tide wonld turn), Master 
Harley, in the Parish Church of Saint Peter's, in Oxford, and in a solemn Lent Sermon, 
publicly preached anti-Papal doctrine, and powerfally pressed justification by faith alone, 
whereupon the over-officious Vice-Ohanoellor harried him ap to London as a heretic, 
there to answer for his contempt. But the case was soon altered, Harley was acquitted, 
commended, and preferred to be tutor to the bodb of John Earl of Warwick, afterwards 
Dake of Northumberland. He was thence made Bishop of Hereford." 一 Fullbb. 
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HARRINGTON, SIB JAMES. ― He married Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Harmadnke Dayrell, of Fulmer, to whose estate he suoceeded. Harrington wag 
knighted by King Charles I" in 1628 ； he was of good descent and of great abilities, 
but they bordered on the Tomantic. He sat in the long Parliament, and became one of 
the Committee for Middlesex, his Bentiments of government bearing to a Republican 
system. In 1658, the name of Sir James was enrolled in the Bargesswick of Wycombe. 
He was named one of the King's judges ； compassion or Borne other motive prevented 
his frequent attendance, but he was at Westminster Hall on the 23rd January, and on 
the same day was in the Painted Chamber ; he did not again attend the trial, and 
also refused to sign the fatal warrant. The Republicans had great faith in him, and 
with Thomas ChalloDer he was appointed joint Master of the Mint. At the Restoration 
he fell into disgrace, was deprived oi his knighthood, and not permitted to receive any 
benefit fVom his estates, and was ftirther made liable to any punishment the Legislature 
should think proper to inflict on him. To soften the rigour of his fate, he strove to find 
amnsement in travel, spendiDg much of his time on the Continent. His wife was one 
of the beauties of the period, and greatly admired for her personal and mental charms. 
His grandchildren squandered his estate, and came to poverty, and the Manor of 
Fulmer was eventually purchased by Judge Jeffreys. 

HARRIS, Dr. JOHN, was born at Hardwick, near Aylesbury, of which village his 
father was rector, haying been presented to that living by New College, Oxford, in 1564. 
Dr. Harris was educated at Wickham School, near Winchester, and admitted a perpetual 
Fellow of New College. He was bo admirable a Oreciao, and eloquent a preacher, that 
Sir Edward Sayille termed him a second St. Chrysostom. In 1G19, he was chosen Greek 
Professor of the University. He afterwards held a prebend in Winchester, was Rector of 
Meongtoke, Hampshire, and warden of Wykeham College ； in all places he acted with 
great reputation. In the beginning of the Civil Wars he sided with the Parliament, 
took the covenant and other oaths, and kept the wardenship till his death ； he published 
several learned works, and died at Winchester, aged 70 years. 

HARRIS, THE REV. JOHN, was the lasfc officiating Presbjterian Minister in 
Aylesbury. He was well known as a literary character, a oorrespondent of the Omtleman y 8 
Magemne, a frequent contributor to the leading periodicals of his day, and a controver- 
sialist. He was the son of a respectable tradesman in London, and descended from 
a fiunily of good repute. He received instraction from Homerton Academy, preparatory 
to entering upon the ministerial office, and on the 22nd of October, 1777, was ordained 
as pastor over the oongr^ation of Protestaat Dissenters worshipping at Hale Leyg, 
Aylesbury. He was on intimate terms with John Hamilton Mortimer, the artist, who 
then resided at Aylesbury, and of whose life he wrote a memoir. Mr. Harris died in 
December, 1829, in Wilmington Square, London, at the age of 76 years, haying long 
retired from the miDistiy. He maintained throughout his whole life ft singularly amiable 
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character for humility, simplicity, saavity of manner, kind aad charitable feelings, and 
unostentatious piety, and was, it may be added with truth, sincerely respected by his 
neighbours and acquaintances, Chnrchmen as well as Dissenters. 

HARVEY, SIR GEOBG E. 一 He was proprietor of lands in Fleet Marston ； 
serred as High Sheriff for Bucks in the twenty-fourth of Henry VII., and a^ain in the 
fourth of Henry VIII.; he distinguished himself at the Battle of Spurs^ and was knighted 
by King Henry VIII. After his death the Fleet Marston estate was sold to the family 
of Lee. 

HASTINGS, SIR EDWARD, was brother to Lord Huntingdon, of Stoke Poges. 
Sir Edward interested himself greatly, in 1558, in placing the Princess Mary on the 
throne. Having received a commission from the Council to make levies for Lady Jane 
Grey in BuckiDghamshire, he was induced to carry over his troops, who numbered 
4,000 men, and join Mary ； Bucks was one of Mary's strongholds. Sir Thomas 
Wharton, son of Lord Wharton, of Upper Winchendon, joined Mary's party, and in the 
Bnckinghamshire district it gamed strength every day. She was forthwith proclaimed 
Queen at Aylesbury and in many other places. 

HATTON, SIB CHRISTOPHER.— The Hatton family were connected with Stoke 
Poges, bat did not possess the Manor. Sir Christopher Hatton was Chancellor ander 
Elizabeth ； he was a man of learning and great integrity, but it is remarkable that he 
had not been educated for the law. His decisions, however, were never impeached, as 
he was guided by justice and impartiality. It was by his advice that the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, submitted to her fatal trial. He was born in Northamptonshire, 
from an ancient Cheshire family. His inexperience created much prejudice against him 
at first, but his excellent natural capacity and sound judgment were seldom found defective 
either in propriety or equity. He died in 1591, of a broken heart, as some historians affinn, 
occasioned by the Queen demanding a debt, which he was unable to pay. He wrote 
the fourth act in the tragedy of Tancred and Sigismnnda ； and to him is ascribed " A 
Treatise concerning Statutes or Acts of Parliament." He was unmarried, but a nephew, 
Sir William Newport, a sister's son, assumed his patronymic, and became Lord Hatton. 
The title expired in 1762. 

HAVILAND, GENERAL WILLIAM.— He was bom in Ireland, where his father 
was on service as a military officer, and he entered the same profession when very young ； 
was a Lieutenant under Lord Cathcart, at the siege of Carthagena ； was with Admiral 
Vernon, at the conquest of Porto Bello, and acted as aide-de camp under General 
Blakeney, during the rebellion in Scotland. He had a command in America^ under Lord 
Amhnrst, and was second in command at Martini oo. He was also at Havannah, where 
he gained a high reputation for his courage and abilities. He was exceedingly esteemed 
in private society, and, in the course of a long life, overlooked many opportanities of 
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emolument and advantage to himself, but none of benevolence to others. He was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 45th Eegiment of Foot, which he held until his death, 
in 1784 ; he was 67 years of age ； was buried in Penn Church, where a mural tablet is 
erected to bis memory. He married, first, Caroline, youngest daughter of Colonel Francis 
Harry|Lee 9 by his wife, the Lady Elizabeth Lee, one of the daughters of Edward Henry, 
Is に Earl of Litchfield (who sabsequentlj married Dr. Young, author of "The Night 
Thoughts"), and, secondly, Salnsbury, daughter of Thomas Aston, of Beauliea, in Loath, 
Ireland. This lady was most distinguished in society, literature, and art ； her eldest 
daughter, Mary, being the niece and representative of the Bight Hon. Edward Burke. 
Mrs. Haviland died at Beaeonsfield, having lived for some years in a red-brick mansion 
close to the Parish Church of that town, where she was buried in November, 1807. An 
original portrait of Mrs. Caroline Hayiland's step-&ther 9 the poet, Edward Young, LL.D" 
is in the possession of Dr. Lee, of Lambeth. 

HEBBES^ROGER.— Roger and John Hebbes founded a guild or fraternity at 
Stony Stratfora, in the year 1494 ； it was dedicated to St. Margaret and St. Catherine, 
and consisted of an alderman, two wardens, and an indefinite number of brethren and 
Bisters ； the brotherhood house was afterwards occupied as the Bnll Inn. 

HENRY VI.— King Henry VI. founded Eton College in 1440, the foundation 
charter, dated Windsor, 1441, being grounded upon the King's procnratorium of 
the 12th of September, 1440, when certain tenements in Eton were legally ooa?eyed by 
William, Bishop oi JLmcoln, and others, the respective patrons; the charter of foundation 
was followed by a second, dated 1441, and a third in 1442. The first stone of the 
College was laid in the foundation in 1441, write having been issued for assembling together 
sufficient workmen from divers parts, in order to facilitate its speedy completion. It was 
provided by the charters that the College should be named " The College of the Blessed 
Marie of Etone beside Wyndsore," consisting of one provost, ten priests or fellows, four 
clerks, six choristerB, one master, twenty-five scholars, and twenty-five alms or beads men; 
and so minute were the directions of the Royal founder, that the quality as well as 
quantity of the materials to be used in the building was exactly prescribed, and specific 
orders promulgated for the conduct of the work and the regulation of the Society. On 
St. Thomas's day, 1443, personal admission was given to the provost and others, in great 
solemnity and state. King Henry waB slain in the Tower of London, it is said, by 
fiichard, Dnke of Gloucester, in 1471. He was gentle, pious, and well intentioned 9 bat 
too weak to act for himself. Cambridge College also owes its origin to him. 

HERBERT, JAMES, Esq. — He was of Tythrope or Tythorpe House ； was 
grandfion of Philip, 4th Earl of Pembroke ； sat for Malmesbary, where he succeeded 
his father, and Bnbseqaently was returned for the Borough of Aylesbury. At the 
election for that place, in 1695, his return was petitioned against by Simon Mayne, the 
former representative, bat Herbert was returned as duly elected. In 1698 the Aylesbury 
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election was again contested, and another petition lodged against the return of Herbert, 
but do determination was recorded, and Herbert Btill held his seat. A petition was, in 
the same year, lodged against the return of Sir Thomas Lee, conjointly with Herbert, 
when Lee was unseated, but Herbert again retained his position as member for Aylesbary. 
These petitions and counter-petitions exhibit the acrimony then existing at Aylesbury, 
consequent on electioneering difference. This party spirit led to the extraordinary case 
of Ashby y. White, also the case of " The five Aylesbury men" v. Ray and others, which 
cases set Lords, Commons, and Queen all at loggerheads. These cases are fiilly reported 
in works relating to the laws and privileges of Parliament and electors. Herbert held the 
Kingsey estate ； one of bis granddaughters married Philip, sixth Viscount Wenman. 
Eyentually that estate passed to the Baroness Wenman. 

HERKS, REV. JOHN. — He was instituted Rector of Crawley in 1566, on the 
presentation of Sir William Dormer, Kut. He was a native of Oxford, son of Oarbrand 
HerkB, a Dutch bookseller of St. Mary's parish ； he received liis education at Winchester 
College, and was admitted a Fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1562. He was a good poet, 
ao eminent theologian, and a noted preacher, and was a Puritan. He edited many of the 
works of Bishop Jewell. He died m 1589, and was buried at Crawley ; by will he left 
his library to New College, and all books and MSS. given him by Bishop Jewell, with 
his commentaries thereon, to Robert Chalmers, D.D, 

HER8CHEL, SIR WILLIAM, was born at Hanover in 1738, and was one of 
four sons of a musician. At the age of 14： he was placed in the Hanoverian foot-guards, 
but quitted the regiment in 1757， to seek bis fortune in England. After straggliDg with 
maoy difficulties in London, he was engaged to play on the hautboy in the band of the 
Durham Militia. In 1766 he became organist in the church of Halifax, in Yorkshire, 
but Boon afterwards removed to Bath, where he obtained a lucrative situation at the 
Octagon Chapel, and where his musical talents procured him much employment as a 
teacher, conductor of concerts, &c. While he resided at Halifax, he commenoed a course 
of mathematical reading, and the sublime disclosures of modern astronomy had also 
attracted his attention. He afterwards constrncfced several large telescopeBy with which 
he made many valuable discoveries. The attention of the scientific world was now fixed 
upon him, and King George III., by a salary of £400 a year, enabled him to devote 
himself wholly to astronomy. Herschel immediately removed to Datchet, and thence to 
Sloagh, where he erected a telescope of larger dimensions than any he had before 
attempted. This was completed in 1789. In 1781 he discovered a new primary planet, 
which he Darned the Qeorgium Sidas, in honour of George the Third. The same year he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and had the gold medal awarded him for his 
discovery. His Majesty now called Mr. Herschel from Bath, and gave him a house at 
Slough, with a pension to enable him to prosecute his favourite pursuits. After a long 
series of arduouB and valuable labonre, in 1802, he laid before the Boyal Society a 
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catalogue of 5,000 new nebulas, nebulous stars, planetary nebulas, and clastere of stars, 
which he had discovered, and, in consequence of the important additions made by him to 
the stock of astronomical knowledge, received from the University of Oxford the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws— an honour which was followed up, in 1816， by the Gaelphic 
order of knighthood from the king. He continued his astronomical observations till 
within a few years of his'deatb, which took place in 1822, at Slough, at the age of 84 
yean, and he was buried in Upton Ghnrchjard. 

HERSCHEL, CAROLINE LUCRETIA, was the fourth daughter of Isaac 
Herschel and Anna Use Moritzen, his wife, and sister to the celebrated Sir William 
HerBchel, as well as the constant companion and sole assistant in his astronomical 
laboure, to the success of which her indefatigable zeal, diligence, and singular accuracy 
of calculation not a little contributed. She was born in Hanover on the 16th of March, 
1750, where she resided nnder the parental roof till her twenty-second year, when she 
joined her brother, then actively engaged in the musical profession at Bath, in England, 
a countTy which was destined to be her home for half a century. There, from the 
commencement of his astronomical pursuits, her attendance on both his daily labours aad 
nightly watches was put in requisition, and her assistance was continued after his removal 
to Datchet, and subsequently to Slongh 一 he being then occupied with hip reviews of the 
heayenB and other researches. Arduous, however, as these occupations mast appear, 
especially when it is considered that her brother's observations were always carried on 
(circumstances permitting) till daybreak, without regurd to season, and indeed chiefly in 
the winter, they proved insufficient to exhaust her activity. In their intervals she found 
time both for actual astroDomical observations oi her own and for the execution of more 
than one work, of great extent and utility. The aBtronomical works which she found 
leisure to complete were 一 1st, a A Cataiogae of 561 Stare observed by Flamsteed," but 
which, having escaped the notice of those who framed the " British Catalogue" from that 
astronomer^ observations, are not therein inserted ； 2, "A General Index of Reference 
to every Obseryation on every Star inserted in the BritiBh Cataiogae." These works were 
published together in one volume by the Royal Society, and to their utility in sabseqaent 
Teflearche8 Mr. BaHy, in his " Life of Fkmsbeed," pp. 388, 390, bears ample testimony. 
She further completed the redaction and arrangement, as a " Zone Catalogue," of all the 
nebul® and clusters of stare observed by her brother in his sweeps^ a work for which she 
was honoured with the Gold Medal of the Astronomical Society of London, in 1828, 
which Society also conferred on her the unufiual difttinction of electing her an honorary 
member. On her brothers death, in 1822, she returned to UaooTer, which she never 
again quitted, passing the last twenty-six years of her life in repose, enjoying the society, 
and cherished by the regard, of her remaining relatives and friends, gratified by the 
occasional visits of eminent astronomers, and honoured with many marks of favour and 
distinction on the part of the King of Hanover, the Grown Prince, and hifl amiable and 
illustrious Consort. This lady died at Hanover, in 1848, in the 98th year of her age. 
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HERSCHEL, SIB JOHN FREDERICK WILLIAM, Babt., K.G. — He was 
bom at Slongh in 】 792, and resided there many years ； he was the son of Sir William 
Herschel, Ent.; graduating at Cambridge, he became Senior Wrangler and Smith's 
Prizeman, and sabsequently devoted himself to the stadj of mathematical and physical 
science. His firsfc work was a paper communicated to the Boyal Society in 1812 ； ttiia 
was followed by several others od mathematical subjects from 1815 to 1818. In 1820, he 
published " Collections of Examples of the Application of the CalcaluB of Finite 
DiflTerenceB." His first contribution to physical science was oia discovery of hypo- 
Bulphurons acid, and its salts, since become so useftil in photography. He wrote a series 
of papers in " Brewster's and Jamieson's Edinburgh Philosophical Journal," and various 
other memoirs, chiefly on optical, chemical, and electrical science. On the death of his 
father he devoted himself to the great work of astronomical investigation, around which 
bis illustrious parent had shed so much renown. He received the medal of the Rojal 
Astronomical Society in 1833, for his researches as to the orbits of doable stars, and was 
again rewarded by that body with their royal medal in 1836. In the same year he 
contributed a treatise on Sound and another on Light to the Encyclopoedia Metropolitana; 
shortly afterwards his " Preliminary Discourse, or the study of Natural Philosophy," 
appeared. His " Treatise on Astronomy" added greatly to hie popularity. In the 
execution of his great design as a practical astronomer he sailed with his family to the 
Gape of Good Hope to surrey the southern hemisphere, hitherto almost unknown to 
science. After a sojourn of four years he returned in 1838, having in that period swept 
the whole southern heayene. On his return to England great honour was paid him ； 
he was made a baronet at the Coronation of the Qaeen, and created a D.O.L. by the 
Uuiversity of Oxford. He continued to publish yarioas essays on mathematical and 
scientific subjects. In 1850, he received the appointment of Master of the Mint, but 
failing health induced him to retire from that office. Sir John ever took a great interest 
in the diifusion of knowledge, occasionally lecturing to large mixed audiences. He 
married, in 1829, Margaret Brodie, eldest daughter of the Rev. Blexandon Stewart, 
D.D., by whom he had a numerous family. Sir John died in the year 1871. 

HIBBERT, JOHN NEMBHARD, ESQ.— He resided at Chalfont Park. At the 
time of his death he was one of the few Bnrviying recipients of the Waterloo Medal, having 
served in the battle as a Lieutenant in the King's Dragoon Guards, and was one of 
the subalterns of the escort which attended the allied sovereigns on their entrance into 
Paris. He was placed on half-pay as a Captain on the reduction of the army in 1821, 
and retired with the rank of Major in 1847 ； was a Magistrate and Depnty-Lieatenant 
of Bucks, and High Sheriff of the County in 1837 ; he was the third son of Mr. 
Robert Hibbert, of Chalfont Park, and of Birtles H&U, Cheshire, by Letitia 9 daughter of 
Mr. John Frederick Nembhard, of St. Mary's, Jamaica, and married, in 1833, Jane Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. He died in January^ 1886, at the advanced 
age of 90 years. 
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HICKMAN, THOMAS, described as of Aylesbury, gentleman, by his will, in 1695, 
left his houee in Temple Street (now Church Street), Aylesbury, " five cottages, Bitnate 
near the church-gate," a messnage or tenement in the Market Place, and some cottages 
and lands at Walton, to fcrnstees, that they, after the payment of Beveral legacies, should 
devote the profits arising from the estate " to the poorest people and most pitiful objects 
of charity in alms to them." The testator also directed that the aforesaid five cottages 
or tenements near the church-gate should be Almahonses for poor people of Aylesbnry 
to dwell in, bis own kindred to have a preference. The charity estate consists of 
11 houses and 22 acres of land, which produce an income of £100 per annum, the 
residue of which, after paying the expenses of repairs of all the trust premises, insnrance, 
&c" is distributed annually in small sums to persons in reduced circumstances. 

HIGGINS, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL.— Thomas Charles Higgins was son of 
John Higgins, owner of Olifbon Reynes ； he was educated in the profession of anns ； 
appointed a cadet in 1799, ensign 1800, in the service of the Honourable Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies. He was promoted to a lieutenancy in 1801, 
and joined the European army in the same year. He assisted at the capture of the town 
and fort of Gnalior, and, haying been afterwards removed to the 22nd regiment of foot, 
was in active service in the Dooanb. In April, 1805, he was on the staff of Major 
Thomas Harriott. In June he received some severe wounds in an ussnccessfal 
attempt upon the fort Toorkaponah, which incapacitated mm for two years, and deprived 
him of the ase of his right arm. He was present in several subsequent engagements 
until 1813, when he was nominated on the judicial line, at the residency at Cberibon. 
Id November, 1817, he accomplished a forced march to Nagpore, in which he suffered 
inexpressible hardships. Id December he was Brigadier Major to the commander of the 
cavalry at a victory over the enemy in a very Banguinary battle, in which eighty-seven 
pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the Company's troope. Having attained the rank 
of LieuteDant-Colohel on the Bengal establishment, this brave officer revisited his native 
country, and died at Ashburton, Devon, in 1828, being succeeded in the Clifton Reynes 
estate by Thomas Charles Higgins, Esq., of the same family. 

HIGGONS, THEOPHILUS, was born at Chilton ； was son of Robert Higgons ； 
educated at Thame Grammar School, under Mr. Harris, its first master, np to the year 
1592, when be became a student of Christ Church. He took his M.A. degree in 1600. 
Was appointed chaplain to Dr. Thomas Bavis, Bishop of Gloucester (1605) and 
afterwards Bishop of London (1607), bat sabsequently joined the Catholic Church, and 
wrote a remarkable treatise entitled " Detectio Falsitatis in Doctoribua qnibusdam • 
Protestantibus in Controvei-si^ de Purgatorio et Oratione pro mortuis." This book, 
which is remarkable as well for itB sound learning as for the force of its arguments and 
the pointed nature of its comments, created considerable interest amongst the Oxfordshire 
clergy, and served to keep alive old traditions with regard to the departed. Higgons 
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was for a while at St. Omer's and Rouen, but was afterwards induced to return to the 
Church of England. Heathen became Rector of Hunton, near Maidstone ； but during 
the great rebellion, his benefice being sequestered, he suffered much, and died at 
Maidstone in 1659. 



HILL, ROBERT. 一 He was known as the " Learned tailor of Buckingham ；" was 
born at Miswell, near Tring, where, a relation haying taught him his letters, he learned 
to read himself, at home. He was sent to school for the brief period of fieven weeks, but 
in that short time learned to write. Hiu mother having, after his father's death, 
married a tailor and staymaker at Buckingham, her son, Robert, was bound apprentice 
to his stepfather when he was about fourteen years old. Soon afterwards he possessed 
himself of an English Grammar and a portion of an English Dictionary, and with the 
first money that he procured he purchased Beza's Latin Grammar and a Latin Testament. 
He then got himself employed by some of the bojs of the Latin free school, who in 
return for his serrices taught him the English of the Latin words in some rales of his 
grammar. In this way, and by sitting up at night till a late hour, with hia LatiQ books 
as his companions, he, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, had not only learned his 
trade, but could read and understand Latin. He opened a school in Buckingham, and 
the fame of his learning Boon filled it with pupils. Family misfortunes having overtaken 
him he was forced to give up his school, and next we find him travelling as an itinerant 
tailor 一 still continuing to be a hard student, reading half the night that he might pursue 
his journey and his business in the day. Meeting with Borne travelling Jews he was 
seized with an unoontrollable impal&e to stady Hebrew, and m time became bo complete 
a master of the language as to be able to revise several quotations from the Hebrew in a 
book ("An Essay on the Spirit") written by the Bishop of Clogher. He was* himself the 
author of a Controversial Treatise against the Chnrch of Rome and Criticisms on the 
Book of Job. Robert Hill died at Buckingham in 1777, aged 78 years. 

HILL, SAMUEL. 一 He was of Buckinghamshire ； attended Oliver Cromwell to 
Ireland, and, about 1642, was made Treasurer of that kingdom, and was a burgess of the 
first corporation of Londonderry. For his active services he received large grants of 
lands in the connties of Armagh, Tyrone, Antrim, and Derry, and eventually settled at 
Colcraine, in the county of Deny; he died in 1688， leaving two sons. He was the 
founder of the Hill family, to which a baronetage was granted in 1779. The two sons 
of Samuel Hill held commissions as Major and Captain daring the siege of Derry. 

HILL, SIB ROGER, Knt. 一 He was owner of Bulstrode Manor, which he sold to 
Jtidge Jeffreys in 1686 ； in 1670, he purchased Denham Place, where he built the 
mansion. He was one of the representatives of Amersham in the Parliament of 1679 ； 
was returned for Wendover in 1702, but, on the petition of Richard Crawley, wa6 
unseated for corruption and indirect malpractices. It was resolved at the date of this 
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petition that persons coming by certificate to reside in the Borough of Wendover had no 
right to vote, but that the right of election was in householders not receiving alms. In 
1705, Sir Roger regained the seat, which he continued to hold until the general election 
of 1714. 

HILLSBOROUGH, VISCOUNT. 一 This family of Hill was of considerable 
standing in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ； was then settled at Note, in the County of 
Down, Ireland. William Hill, of Hillsborough, leffc a son Michael, who married Anne, 
daughter of Sir John Trevor, Knfc" Master of the Bolls ； their son, Trevor Hill, 
represented Aylesbury in Parliament from 1715 to 1722. There had been a general 
election in the latter end of 1713 ； consequent on the death of Queen Anne, another took 
place in January, 1714, when Nathaniel Mead and John Deacle were returned ； their 
election was petitioned against, and Deacle, having also b^en returned for Evesham, 
thought it better to abandon Aylesbury, to avoid the petition ； he therefore declared to 
sit for Evesham, and Trevor Hill was returned for Aylesbury at a bye-election in April, 
1715； the petition against Mead not having been heard, he retained his seat. Trevor 
Hill was created Baron Hill and Viscount Hillsborough ； was one of his Majesty's 
Privy Council ； married the widow of Sir Edmund Denton, of Hillesden, by whom he 
left issue. Lord Hillsborough resided for several years at the Mansion or Manor House 
of Turweston, near Buckingham. His Lordship died on the 3rd May, 1742. 

HOARE, SIR RICHARD COLT, Babt.— The Hoares, of WTalton and Wavendon, 
Bucks, were originally a Devonshire family, being settled at Hishford, in Chalford, 
as early as the reign of Henry II. A Richard Hoare held lands under Beauchief 
Abbey in the time of Edward II. In the beginning of the last century a William 
Hoare, of Lapford, in Devonshire, laid the foundation of those honours and 
distinctions to which the family attained. Henry, the fifth of six sons of this 
William, settled at Walton in 1608 ； he possessed property there at the time of his 
decease in 1654. A son of his, of the same name, removed to St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
became a citizen of London, and there commenced his career as a goldsmith and 
banker, which he maintained with repute for his integrity. Sir Richard Hoare, his son, 
progressively advancing io wealth and reputation, passed through the regular gradations 
of civic offices ； in 1710 and 1713, he was cliosen one of the representatives in 
Parliament of the City of London, and in the lost-mentioned year attained the highest 
distinc は on, becoming also Lord Mayor. He died in 1718, at the age of 70 years. His 
grandson Richard was knighted, and was Lord Mayor in 1745. Sir Bichard Colt 
Hoare, grandson of the latter, was P.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S. ； he acquired considerable 
reputation as an antiquary, and, besides several learned works, published "A History of 
Ancient Wilts," " A History of Modern Wilts," and " A Classical Tour through Italy;" he 
died in 1838， and was buried at Stourhead, Wilts. Henry Hugh Hoare, of Wavendon, 
succeeded his half brother, 8ir Bichard Colt Hoare, and was the third Bar に He died at 
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Wavendon 1841 ； his son, Sir Hugh Richard, fourth Bart., married Arm, daughter 
of T. Tjrwhitt Drake, Esq" of Shardeloes, Amersham, bat the estate passed, through 
Henry Charles Hoare, who married a daughter of General George Ainsiie, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Scilly Islands, to their son Henry Ainslie Hoare, Esq., fifth Bart., 
who married, in 1845, a daughter of Sir E. E. Clayton, Bart. The Wavendon estate 
was purchased, in 1802, from the Selby family by Sir Hugh Hoare, half brother of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, of Stonrhead. At his death it passed to Henry Charles Hoare, 
his next brother, who died in 1852 and is buried at Wavendon. It then passed to 
Sir Henry Ainslie Hoare, the present Baronet ； bat by the will of his grandfather, Sir 
Hugh Hoare, the two estates of Stonrhead and Wavendon could not be held together, 
bo Wavendon passed to the yoangest son of Sir Hugh, Henry Arthur Hoare, the father 
of the present proprietor, and the baronetcy became associated with the Stoarhead 
estate. 

HOB ART, SIR MILES, was the second boq of Sir Henry Hobart, Bar に, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. Sir Miles was a member of the Parliament which met 
in March, 1627-8, being returned for Great Marlow ； he was distinguished by his 
opposition to the Court, being amongst those members who, foreseeing the dissolution, 
forcibly held the Speaker in the chair whilst they passed a strong remoDBtrance. On 
the dissolution of the Parliament, Sir Miles Hobart was imprisoned for locking the doors 
of the House of Commons during the publication of the aforesaid remonstrance. He was 
afterwards called before the Privy Council and examined, when he plainly avowed that 
what he had done was by the desire of the House ； he was committed a close prisoner to 
the Tower in 1628, and brought before the Star Chamber, charged with having with his 
own hand locked the door of the House, kept the key thereof, and imprisoned the 
members of the Baid. House against their will. This extraordinary proceeding occurred 
on the 2nd March, 1629. The remonstrance was thus expressed 一 " That whoever should 
bring in innovation into religion, or seek to bring in Popery or ArminiaDism ； and 
whoever should advise the taking of tonnage or poundage, not granted by Parliament, 
or that should pay the same, should be accounted enemies to the Kingdom." The 
Speaker, being called upon to read this remonstrance, and put the question, said he dare 
not, the EiDg haying commanded the contrary, and, endeavouring to leave the chair, 
was held in by force, and the doors were locked till the protestation was read. Sir Miles 
suffered coDfinement nutil 1631. His life was terminated in the ensuing year by a 
melancholy accident ； his coach broke down as he was passing through Holborn, by 
which he was killed ； he was buried at Great Marlow, where his character was long 
cherished ^ith much affection. Ib the pariah church there is a monument to his 
memory, upon which is sculptured a representation of the accident which caused his 
death. 

HOBART, LORD.— Vere, Lord Hobart, born in 1818, was son of the Hon. 
and Eey. Angnstas Hobart, who succeeded as Earl of Buckinghamshire ； his mother was 
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daughter of Mr. Serjeant Williams, foung Hobart was educated at Cheam School, and 
at the age of 12 we find him writing a poem upon " The Butterfly," which was shortly 
succeeded by efforts on weightier subjects, such as " Rienzi" and " Hannibal on his 
Recall from Italy." Borne of the lines indicate a mind sensitive to poetic impressions, 
and some 一 do not. Vere Hobart went from Cbeam to Oxford, having obtained an open 
Bcholarship at Trinity College. After graduating with second Classical Honours he left 
the University and weat to his father's rectory at Walton, near Loughborough. The 
quiet country life at Walton, which he much appreciated (being a great lover of nature), 
was relinqnished in 1840, when he entered upon an official career at the Board of Trade. 
In 1842 he accompanied Sir Henry Ellis, as secretary, on a diplomatic mission to the 
Emperor of Brazil. On his return he was thrown much into contact with the late Lord 
Bipon, President of the Board of Trade. He became interested in questions of political 
economy, and on such sabjects as the abolition of the Corn Laws took enlightened 
views, being in opposition to his father, who was an ardent Protectionist. Lord Hobart's 
private circumstances prevented him from going into Parliament ； and this impos- 
sibility was made doubly trying owing to the profound interest which he took in politics. 
Shot out from a political career, he worked hard at the Board of Trade, gainiDg. much 
information upon questions of revenue and commerce, and considerable practical insighb 
into the method of government. On most matters directly affecting the interest of the 
working classes he espoused the cause of the workmen. Some of his opinions were so 
advanced ad to be branded as Utopian. In 1854, his Lordship became private secretary 
to Sir George Grey, Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 1861, Lord Hobart went on 
a Government mission to CoiiBtantinople to investigate and report on the condition of the 
Turkish finances ； and subsequently, upon his retirement from the Board of Trade, he 
was appointed Director-General of the Ottoman Bank, an office which necessitated 
frequent yisits to Coostantinople. In February, 1872, he was offered by the Duke of 
Argyll, and accepted, the appointment of Governor of Madras. This important post he 
held for three years, dying, in 1875, by pestilence. The typhoid fever, to which he 
succumbed, was caused by the malaria which a better system of drainage might have 
entirely prevented. Throughout the whole of his governorship the permanent welfare of 
the presidency was Lord Hobart's constant study. His judgments of men and things 
were independent in character, and always fearlessly expressed, though they might not 
in gome instanceB meet with general assent. Lord Hobart's paper on "The Mission of 
Richard Cobden" is admirable, and his " Chapter on the Sea" and " A Trip to Scotland" 
are excellent specimens of light literature, while, at the same time, they testify to the 
author's wide leading and his love of natural objects and scenery. Among other articles 
worthy of mention, of a political or semi-political character, are those on " Parliamentary 
Reform" and " Bribeiy at Elections/' which deal with sabjects, however, now out of date, 
" Capital Punishment for Murder," " The Budget and the National Debt," " The Bank 
Charter Act of 1844," " The Finances of France aad England/' "The Alabama Claims," 
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and " The InterDational and the Manchester 8chool. M There are also left a number of 
letters and minutes on Indian subjects, edited by Mr. Garmichael, which testify to Lord 
Hobart's comprehensive and enlightened views on these topics. 

HOBART, PASHA, 一 The Hon. Augustus Charles Hobart, known as Hobart 
Pasha, Mnshir or Marshal of the Turkish Empire and Admiral of its Fleet, was the third 
son of the Earl of Buckinghamshire by his first wife, Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. 
John Williams, King's Serjeant, and was brother to Lord Hobart. He was born 
April 1, 1821 ； he entered the Royal Navy in 1836, and was distinguished while 
a midshipman for his zeal in command of men-of-war's boats employed in the 
suppression of the slave trade in Brazilian waters. In reward for these services he was, 
in 1845, appointed to the Qneen's yacht, on which he served two years. Daring the 
Crimean War, he was in command of her Majesty's ship Driver, in the Baltic, and was 
highly commended in official despatches for his gallant conduct daring the capture of 
Bomargund and the attack on Abo. Having retired from active service on half pay, he 
found employment during the American Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, in commandiDg 
a swift blockade-runner, the Don, along the coast of North Carolina, and keeping up 
maritime communications with the Southern States, in spite of the Federal blockading 
squadron. He published a narrative of these experiences under the name of " Captain 
Roberts ノ， In 1862, he became a post-captain, and, in 1868, was appointed by the 
Turkish Government to a high command in the Ottoman Navy ； in 1867, he was sent, 
in command of the Turkish Fleet, to Crete, with unlimited powera, and orders to stop 
the proceedings of the Greek blockade rnnners. For this service, and for his conduct in 
a delicate negotiation off Syria in the cause of general peace, he received high-class 
decorations and honours from the Austrian, French, and Turkish Governments. On his 
return to Constantinople he was promoted by the Sultan to the rank of Pasha, 
and created a full admiral. Admiral Hobart Paaha afterwards served as Inspector^ 
General of the Turkish Nayy. He was long occupied with the reorganization and 
development of that force, which owes its state of efficiency to his practical 
knowledge and untiring energy. In June,. 1871, the Qaeen granted him her Eoyal 
license to accept and wear the insignia of the second class of the Imperial Order of the 
Mejidie, conferred upon him by the Sultan. In 1867, the Greek Minister had called the 
attention of her Majesty's GoverDment to the fact that Hobart Pasha had been engaged 
on behalf of Turkey in the Cretan blockade ； and the Admiralty, at the inBtance of the 
Foreign Office, struck his name off the British Navy List. In 1874, however, Admiral 
Hobart Pasba addressed a letter to Lord Derby, admitting that he had committed a 
breach of naval discipline by accepting service under the Turkish Government without 
leave, but after alluding to the seryice he had rendered to our ally he asked that his 
offence might be overlooked, and that he might be relieved from " the ban of disgrace." 
This application was supported by the Earl of Derby, " as a matter of Imperial policy," 
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considering it to be of material advantage that Admiral Hobart Pasha should occupy the 
position he held in Turkey. The Lords of the Admiralty therefore consented to allow 
the Hon. Augustus Hobart to be reinstated in his former rank as captain in the Royal 
Navy, placing him on the retired list (November 28, 1874), with the opportunity of 
rising by seniority to the rank of a retired admiral. On the outbreak of the war between 
Russia and Turkey Hobart Pasha was appointed to the command-in-chief of the Black 
Sea Fleet of Turkey. As our Government had issued a proclamation of neutrality, this 
appointment natarally attracted public attention, and ended in his formal withdrawal 
from her Majesty's service and his election to remain with the Saltan of Turkey. 
On January 8, 1881， the Sultan raised him to the rank of " Mushir " of the 
Empire. He waa the first Christian on whom this honour was conferred. During 
the Russo- Afghan complication, Hobart Paeha came to England, where he remained for 
some time, and daring his stay in this country he was again reinstated in the service as 
a vice-admiral. He married first, in 1848, Mary Anne, second daughter of Mr. Colquhoun 
Grant (she died April 13， 1877) ； secondly, on May 5, 1879, Edith Katherine, daughter 
of the late Mr. Herbert Hore, of Pole Hore, county Wexford. He died m June, 1886, 
in his 65th year. 一 \_See Buckinghamshire, Earls o/.] 

HOLLAND, CORXELIU8. — Holland was a native of Colchester, and was said to 
have been a serving man to Sir Henry Vane. He procured a seat in the Long Parlia- 
ment for New Windsor, and upon the establishment of the Commonwealth was made one 
of the Council of State. Few from so small beginnings possessed such considerable 
grants as did Holland. In the year 1646, he was named a Commissioner, on the part of 
England, in the treaty for the conserFation of the peace with Scotland. As a deserter 
from the court of his sovereign, and in compensation for the losses he had suffered on 
that accotmt, the Parliament was lavish on him, both before and after the King's 
Execution ； he sat every day in Westminster Hall, and, excepting one day, in 
the Painted Chamber ； his name is Dot, however, on the warrant for the King's 
death. He obtained the Creslow estate, near Whitchurch, for twenty-one years, 
at £20 a-year rental ； it was worth then £1,200 or £1,400. His name is frequently 
met with in connection with other estates in BnckiDghamshire. Cole, who is not very 
nice in his denunciations, says that " from a scullion in the Royal Kitchen he rose up to 
be clerk of it ； afterwards had a place in the Green Cloth, and from picking the King's 
purse, and a sop in the dripping pan, the Devil entered into him, and prompted him to 
betray and condemn his master, and having murdered the possessor, cast the heir out of 
the vineyard. Jadas was bat a type of him, Cornelias the original ！ The rogae, reeking 
in royal blood, enriched with plunder, was invested with a good share of that authority 
which he fought against and wrested from his master, friend, and sovereign." At the 
Restoration he was, as a regicide, excepted from amnesty both as to life and estate. 
Hapoily for himself he escaped, but a veiy narrow escape it was, as he and his pursuers 
were both in Colchester at the same time, and he was by favour of a Mend secretly 
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conveyed out of the town. He afterwards got an opportunity to leave the country and 
join his fellow exiles at LauBanne, in Switzerland, where he ended his days in exile aad 
its consequent wretchedness. The precise date of hig death is not recorded. 

HOLLIS, JOHN. 一 He was the last degcendanfc in the male line of an opulent 
DissentiDg family well known in Backinghamshire for their zealous attachment to the 
cause of Civil and Religious Liberty, and for their liberal support of it. The Hollis 
family left Yorkshire about the middle of the seventeenth century, and established 
themselves in the Minories, London, where, by business, they acquired very considerable 
property. John Hollis was born in Easton Street, in High Wycombe ； was trained in 
the principles of Protestant Nonconformity, and received a liberal edacation ； was o ひ 
intimate terms with many eminent men of hie day, particularly the celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Parr. Mr. Hollis was also in close friendship with that distingaished artist, 
John Opie, of the Royal Academy. His charity towards every class was oommenBarate 
with the dictates of his liberal soul. He was author of several works, including a volume of 
poems. He died in November, 1824, in his 81st year, and was buried in the nave of the 
Parish Church of High Wycombe. Of this family was the celebrated republican, 
Thomas Hollis. 

HOLLOWAY, STEPHEN, is described aB of High Street, Soathwark, wholesale 
draper. His will is dated the 11th of July, 1829 ； in it he made a bequest of something 
like £2,000 to poor people of Aylesbury, under certain conditions. The will was drawn 
very confasedlj 9 insomuch that the TmsteeB had to appeal to the Court of Chancery 
for their own protection in administering to it. Decrees were made ； information filed ； 
answers put in ； reports confirmed ； decrees on further directions made and altered ； 
then a reference to a Master ； a petition from the surviving trustees ； another hearing ； 
a petition of appeal ； the Lord Chancellor's decree on appeal, and a decree on further 
directions. The reports of all these proceedings fill ap forty-eight folio pages, with th9 
usual result, a great expenditure in law costs ； and the £2,000 bequest resulted in a nett 
sum of £1,476 5s. 5d" invested in Oonsolfl. Mrs. Holloway, the widow of the Testator, 
died in March, 1841, from which date the bequest of the donor came into operation, and 
the poor of Aylesbury have since been recipients of the charity, provided they are eligible 
under the conditions of the will. All the information that can be gleaned respecting 
Stephen Holloway is that he was a very poor lad, an orphan, and may be said to have 
been almost inendless ； he was brought up by an aunt in one of the meanest cottages in 
Baker's Lane, Aylesbury. At a very early age he enlisted as a soldier, went 
away from the town, and was lost Bight of. As sarmised, he made his way in the world ； 
he became a draper in London, and, at his death, left what property he had to the poor 
of hie native town. There were other families in the town of the name of Holloway, but 
no connexion between them and Stephen Holloway can be traced ； who his parents were 
cannot now be ascertained. The errors in his will go to show that he was nnedncated 
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and had but little intimate knowledge of the trustees to whose care he bequeathed his 
money, as is shown by the inaccuracies in recording their names. 

HOLTMAN, JOHN. 一 He was a distinguished canonist and divine, born about 
1495, at Cnddington, in this county ； was educated first at Winchester and afterwards at 
New College, Oxford, where he became a Fellow in 1512. Subsequently he was admitted 
as a Benedictine Monk of the Abbey of Beading, where he rendered himself famous by 
bis preaching and writings. At its suppression he obtained a small pension. In 
conjunction with Dre. Maadelay, Moreman, Mortimer, Cooke, Aldridge, and Charaock 
he took part in discussing and determining the question of the validity of the marriage 
of Henry VII T. with his first wife, Catherine, when that subject was under the 
consideration of the University of Oxford. Holyman upheld the marriage as legal. 
The view he took, of ooarfie, made him unpopular with the Court, but all the more 
popular with the people at large, as they sided strongly with the Queen. William Forrest, 
in his chief poem, entitled " Grysilde the Second," gives a carious and interesting account 
of the reference of the divorce question to the University. Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, 
the King's Confessor, was the Chief Commissioner, and a certain monk, Nicholas, the 
King's Advocate. Many of the toaches and points unchronicled by others give value to 
the testimony of the poet. As to the one-sideaness of the argument, the danger to which 
those exposed themselyes who were opposed to the divorce, and the excitement of the 
populace a^niiiBt the King, Forrest is both very precise and very forcible. So angry 
were the populace with the Bishop of Lincoln that Forrest believes his life would not 
have been secure had he appeared in public unprotected. The women of Oxford, 
moreover, were so specially enraged against Friar Nicholas that they assaulted bim in the 
gtreet because of his gross and unmanly attack on the Qaeen, for which offence, as 
Forrest places on record, thirty of them were on the morrow locked up in Bocardo (the 
common prison). Daring Edward's reign, Holyman sojourned at his father's residence at 
Gnddington. Bishop Holyman was author, amongst other works, of " Tractatns contra 
doctrinam M. Luther," also " DefeDsio Matrimonii Reginae Catharinae cum Rege Henrico 
Octavo." Fuller, in his "Worthies," remarks that "John Holyman lived peaceably, not 
embruiog his hands in Protestant blood," but the records in the archives of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford show that he took part in the trials of Ridley and Latimer, which 
does not accord with Fuller's statement. Bishop Bumet, in his u History of the 
Church," clears np this point ； he says " The 16th October, 1555, became remarkable 
by the sufferings of Ridley and Latimer. Three Bishops, Lincoln, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, were sent with a commission from Cardinal Pole to proceed against them. The 
Bishop of Lincoln exhorted Ridley to return to the obedience of the see of St. Peter, of 
Rome. Latimer adhered to what he had already avowed. A night's respite was granted 
them, but they, continnmg steadfast next day, were condemned as obstinate heretics, and 
delivered to the secular arm, and the writs were sent down for their burning." Holyman 
was subsequently instituted to the rectory of Handborough, near Woodstock, Oxod, and, 
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in the year 1546, was presented by Sir William Dormer to the Vicarage of Wing ； he 
was consecrated Bishop of Bristol in 1554. He died, BajR Puller, in December, 1558, 
" seasonably for himself, a little before the death of Queen Mary ；，' he wag bunea at 
Handborougb, according to his expressed directions. By his will he bequeathed to the 
College of Winchester, where he was educated, " the works of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
and others, which volumes were afterwards chained in the library there." The see 
remained vacant for thirty years after his death, when Richard Fletcher, father of John 
Fletcher, the dramatist, succeeded to it. Old men of the last generation remembered the 
fine and ancient residence of the Bishop's father, which was pulled down about the time 
of the Haddenham inclosnre, and a new farm-house built with the materials in HaddenLam 
Field ； it stood below Cuddington Church, and all that now remains to mark the site are 
some box-trees and indentations in the earth, which once formed moats. Till recently 
several of the pastures and other lands were known as " Holyman's Grounds." Some of 
the Holy man family were patrons of the living of Haddenham with Cuddington, and 
presented one or more incumbents thereto. John Green was instituted as Vicar of 
Haddenfaam in 1582, on the presentation of Richard Holyman. The lineal descendants 
of the family were the Holymans and the Clarkes, of Ridge Bam Farm, Cuddiogton, of 
which the late Mr. William Clarke, of Bledlow, was, and Mr. John Clarke, late of 
Haddenham, bat now of Plymouth, is, the representative. 

HOOKE, NATHANIEL, an English historian of whom few particulars are 
known. He suffered in the South Sea scheme, but afterwards was patronized by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who gave him £5,000 to assist her in the arraDgement of her 
papers, for a history of her conduct at Court till the year 1710. The work was finished 
1742, 8vo, but the historian quarrelled with the Duchess and was dismissed. As he 
was strongly attached to the tenets of Fenelon， he was the friend of the Catholics, and it 
is said that he introduced one of his priests to Pope's bedside to receive the oonfession 
of the dying poet, a circuiiiBtance which highly offended Bolingbroke. Hooke is 
particularly known as the historian of " Rome, from the Foundation of the City to the 
End of the Republic." He wrote, besides, observations on the Roman Senate, &c. j 
He died 1763, and was buried in Hedsor Churchyard; a tablet was erected to his memory 
by Lord Boston in 1801. 

HOOKER, RICHARD, was a celebrated divine, born at Heavitree, near Exeter, 
1553. By the kindness of his uncles he was introduced to Bishop Jewell, who sent him 
as Clerk to Corpus Christ" Oxford, and settled a pension upon him. The death of his 
patron for awhile obscured his prospects, but he found friends in Dr. Cole, the president 
of his college, and of Sandys, Bishop of London, and, in 1577, was made fellow of his 
college. He took orders in 1581, and soon after married a woman who rendered his life 
painful and uncomfortable. In 1584, he obtained the living of Drayton Beanchamp, 
where the following year two of his pupils, Sandys, the son of his patron, and Cranmer, 
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the nephew of Archbishop Cranmer, yiBited him, with marks of sincere respect. Sandys 
reported to his father the indigent circnmstances of his learned tutor, and the Bishop 
procured for this neglected man the Mastership of the Temple, 1585. In this new 
situation Hooker had to struggle with Travers, the afternoon lecturer, who so far forgot 
his duty as to attack his coadjutor in the pulpit, and it was pleasantly observed by some 
of the congregation that the forenoon sermon spake Canterbury, and the afternoon 
Geneva, alluding to the principles to which the two rivals were attached. After defending 
himself against his opponent, Hooker obtained permission from Whitgiffc to exchange 
and in 1591 he removed to the Rectory of BoBcomb, Wiltshire, to which was added the 
prebend of Nether-haren in Sarum Church. In 1595, he was presented by the Qaeen to 
Bi8hop8bonrne Rectoiy in Kent, and here he passed the rest of his life, and completed 
his great work, " Ecclesiastical Polity/' which he had begun at Boscomb. In crossing 
between London and Gravesend by water, he onfortiinately caught cold, which brought 
on a severe illness, and proved fatal. The fame of Hooker rests upon his work " Eccle- 
Biastical Polity," which is in eight books; it is admired not only in England but on the 
continent. It is said that the Pope, Clement VIII., declared that he knew no English 
writer who deserved the name of author, but no sooner heard its contents than he exclaimed 
" There is no learning that this man hath not searched into; his books will get reverence 
by age, for there is in them snch seeds of eternity that they will continue till the last 
fire shall devour all learning." Besides his answer to Travers* supplication, Hooker 
published some sermons. He died in 1600, in his 47th year. 

HOPKINS, RICHARD, Esq., became possessed of property at Oving about the 
year 1756 ； he was of a Coventry family ； was Clerk of the Board of Greien Cloth, 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and of the Treasury, and for many years M.P. for 
Qaeenboroagh. He demised his estate at Oving to Richard Northej, his sister's second 
sod, who, at the decease of his uncle, adopted the name of Hopkins. Northey Hopkins 
was Lieutenant-Genera] of the 32na Regiment, afterwards Major-General, and 
Bubseqaently, in 1809, Lieatenant-General ； be occupied Oving House for some years. 

HOWE, RICHARD, EARL, KG.— He was the celebrated Admiral Howe, who, 
for his gallant professional services, was created a peer of Great Britain in 1782, by the 
title of Viscount Howe, and advanced, in 1788, to the Earldom of Howe, being at the 
same time created Baron Howe, of Langar, with reversion of the latter dignity, in 
default of male, to the female issue. He was the third son of Emmanuel, YiBcount Howe, 
and was born in 1725. After having received the rudiments of a liberal education at 
Eton, he was placed, at the age of fourteen, as a midshipman on board the Severn, in 
which ship he Bailed with Anson for the Pacific, and continued going through the usual 
gradations of the service under that Admiral, till 1745, when, though only twenty years 
of age, he obtained the command of the Baltimore sloop of war, and was made post- 
captain for gallantly defeating two French ships bearing snccoura to the Pretender. He 
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afterwards took a 64- gun ship, with the Dunkirk, of 60 guns, off Newfoundland, and, in 
1758， destroyed Borne of the ships and magazines at St. Maloes, with little loss. The 
next year he attacked Cherburg, and destroyed the basin, and afterwards in the affair of 
St. Cas he exhibited true heroism in protecting the retreat of his men, at his own 
personal danger. In the engagement with Gonflans he contributed greatly to the victory. 
Haying highly distiDgnished himself on many occasions, he sailed, as commander-in- 
chief, to the Mediterranean, in 1770, with the rank of Rear-Admiral, and in a few years 
rose to be Vice-Admiral of the Bine. On the breaking oat of the war with France, Lord 
Howe sailed for the coast of America, with a squadron destined to act against D'Estaign, 
and on his return, in 1782, he was created an English Viscoant. In the course of the 
same year, he sailed to the relief of Gibraltar, which he effected in spite of the combined 
fleets of the enemy. In 1783, he accepted the post of First Lord of the Admiralty, and, 
in 1788, wus created an Earl of Great Britain. In 1793, on the breaking out of the 
war with France, he took the command of the British Fleet, and, bringing the enemy to 
an action on the 1st of June, 1794, obtained over them a decisive and most important 
victory. This glorious event was celebrated by the nation with the most enthasiastic 
applause. He received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and the King and 
Queen visited the victorious ships at Spithead, and presented the Admiral with a gold 
chain and medal and a most valuable sword. The rank of General of Marines and the 
vacant garter were both conferred on tbis successful commander iu the ooaree of the 
next year, which, with the Royal visit on board his ship and the present of the 
valuable sword, were the consnmmation of his honours. In 1797, Lord Howe exerted 
himself with great success to quell the mutiny among the seamen at Portsmouth. Earl 
Howe died in 1799, when the Viscounty and Earldom of Howe expired. The Irish 
honours of Viscount Howe and Baron Clenawley, with the baronetcy, reverted to his 
brother, Sir William Howe, a general officer in the Army and Colonel of the 19th 
Eegiment of Dragoons, at whose demise, in 1814, without issue, these dignities were 
also extinguished. Earl Howe's eldest daughter, having, at the decease of her father, 
inherited the barony, became Sophia Charlotte, Baroness Howe, of Langar ； she married, 
in 1787, the Hon. Penn Assheton Curzon, of Penn, eldest son of Assheton, the first 
Viscount Curzon. Mr. Curzon died in 1797, and her ladyship in 1826, and she was 
succeeded by her son, Bi chard William, the third Baron Howe, second Viscount Carzon. 

HOWE, SIR WILLIAM, was brother to Richard, Earl Howe, of Penn; he succeeded 
General Gage in the chief command of the British Forces in America, haying landed at 
Boston with Generals Clinton and Burgoyne, in May, 1775. Sir Wm. Howe commanded 
at the attack on Banker's Hill, was besieged in Boston daring the next winter, evacuated 
that town in the ensuing spring, and retired to Halifax. In June, 1776, he arrived at 
Staten Island, where he was joined by his brother, Earl Howe. Here the brothero 
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considered both the form and substance of the propositions too objectionable to deserve 
attention. In August, Sir William defeated the Americans on Long Island, and took 
poBsession of New York in September. After the campaign of the Jergeys, he set sail 
from New York, and entered Chesapeake Bay. Having previonBly secured the command 
of the Schuylkill, he crossed it with his army, and repelled the attack of the Americans at 
Oermantown. In May, 1778, he was sacoeeded in the command by General Clinton. 
Died, 1814. 

HUGH, ROBERT. — He was Prebendary of Aylesbury ； collated in 1419, in which 
year he became Archdeacon of Northampton ； was twice sent as Ambassador to 
Germany, and once to the Pope ； was consecrated, in 1431, Bishop of London ； 
attended at the Council of Basle, in 1434, by command of King Henry IV., and soon 
after his return was elected Bishop of Ely, but died suddenly in 1435, and before his 
translation ； he was buried in St. Paul's Oathedral, London, where there is a monument 
to his memory. 

HUMET, DE ROBERT.— He held a moiety of the Manor of Lower Winchendon, 
which was afterwards forfeited to the Crown, bat regained by Bichard Hnmet, constable 
of Normandy, by a grant from Henry II. Bichard Humet was a benefactor to many 
religions foundations, and a zealous supporter of King Henry, who confirmed him in the 
office of constable held by his father. The lands were again forfeited by William, his 
son, who was not actually assisting in the revolt of the Barons, but being Justiciary of 
England he had advised the King to go into Normandy, and thus nnfortnnately 
occasioned his falling into the hands of the insurgents. H timet thereby incurred sach 
high displeasure that his lands were seized, and himBelf ordered to quit the realm. 
The Winchendon estate had previously been Be れ led on a daughter of Hamet, who married 
Baldwin Wake ； her title was disputed by the Abbot of Notley, but by paying a fine of 
sixty marks the property was released from the claims of the abbot and convent. 

HUMPHREY, LAWRENCE.— He was born at Newport Pagnell, in the year 1527, 
and was educated at Cambridge, whence he removed to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he became a Fellow and received the appointment of Greek lecturer. The perse- 
cutions of Mary caused him to reside abroad, but on the accession of Elizabeth he 
returned to this country, and was restored to his Fellowship. Two years after he was 
chosen Professor of Divinity, and, in the year following, was elected President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He was made successively Dean of Gloucester and 
Winchester, and, it is said, bat for his puritanical principles would have been advanced 
to the dignity of the episcopal bench. He died in 1590, and left as a memorial of his 
learning and piety several classical works, together with a memoir of his contemporary, 
the celebrated Bishop Jewel. 

HUNGBEFOBD, LOED.— Lord Hungerford and Molins, of Stoke Pages, being 
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taken prisoner in Aqnitaine, remained idany years in captiyity. He took part with the 
Lancastrians at Towton Field, and, after the loss of fche battle, went with the King into 
Scotland, but was attainted of high treason in the 1st of Edward IV" and all his Manors, 
being escheated to the Crown, were bestowed on Lord Wenlock ； the King however, in 
compassion to Lady Hungerford, made her a proviBion ont of the lands forfeited by her 
husband ； but Lord Hungerford, still adhering to the fortunes of Eiog Henry, fled to 
the North, and was taken prisoner at the battle of Hexham, conveyed to Newcastle, and 
there beheaded. Sir Thomas Hangerford, his eldest son, had for some time taken part 
with Richard Neville, the stoat Earl of Warwick, bat afterwards revolted, and, attempting 
the restoration of King Henry, was made prisoner, adjudged to suffer as a traitor, and 
beheaded at Salisbury in 1468. 

HUNT, REV. JOHN, was the son of one of the twelve hundred ejected ministers, 
and was a native of Royston, Herts. In 1709 he settled as Independent Minister at 
Newport Pagnell, where he officiated until 1725. He died at Tnnstead, in Norfolk, in . 
1730. Several works written by him are known ； one " Vindiciae Verae Pietatis, or 
Evangelical Sanctification truly stated and vindicated," is stated od the title page to be 
" Printed at Milton Erais, near Bedford, by U. Robinson, 1719." He also published 
" Hymns and Spiritual Songs on several subjects," 1715, a work now excessively rare. 

HUSA, MATTHEW, owner of Great Missenden, was a member of a Sussex family y 
and a man of much opulence. Henry, his Bon, who succeeded to the estate, was eugaged 
in the Barons' wars against Henry 3rd. Missendea was afterwards held by another 
Henry, a great grandBon of Matthew. In 1293, he was summoned to attend King Edward I., 
to give advice respecting the great affairs of the realm, and soon after was ordered to be 
at Portsmouth well fitted with horse and arms to attend the King into Oasooigae. In 
the next year he was sammoned to Parliament amongst the Barons, and regularly after- 
• wards to all other Parliaments during that and the ensuing reign. In 1310, be was in 
an expedition to Scotland, and was called to Newcastle in 1314， to restrain the incurBions 
of the Scots ； he died in 1332, holding the Manor of Great Missenden. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS. ― He was Lord Chief Justice, and afterwards 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of Massachnsetts, and was much respected in that 
province for bis able conduct on the judicial bench. At this period there was a strong 
feeling of antipathy exhibited by the Americans against English officials ； the accoants 
published by them of their public men, who were loyal to England, were chiefly 
remarkable for their yindictiveness and misrepresentation. With such feelings trae 
biographies could not be expected. Governor Hatchinsoii did not escape their censure ； 
he was suspected of covertly taking part with Great Britain against the American 
Colonies, was removed from his office, and succeeded by General Gage. Governor 
Hutchinson was not the only English o&cial who came under the aspersions of the 
Americans. Even Sir Francis Bernard, so popular with the English Government, did 
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cot escape. The AmericaoB were assiduous in obtaining the introduction of their 
one-sided views on the conduct of English officials into the publication of cheap and 
popular English literature. A revnleion of feeling has come over them. The Massa- 
chusetts people now refer to the government of their former mlera with much leBB 
ftBperity tban formerly ― indeed their tone towards them is altogether altered. American 
history, like that of the old country, to be true so as to be depended on, must be written 
orer again. The ex- American Governors were on intimate terms, Governor Hutchinson 
being a fireqneiit Tieitor of Sir Francis Bernard, who, after bis retirement from office, 
resided at Aylesbnry. HntchiDBOD had other ftiendB and connectiODB there; his mother, 
and also his grandfather, Colooel John Poster, or Forester, were natives of Aylesbury, 
Hutchinson being a Bon of PoBter'e daughter. In 1652, Governor Hutchinson entered in 
his diary, then being on a visit to Sir Francia Bernard at the Prebendal, Aylesbnry— 
tember 25th. ― I could not help being Bensibly alFected at seeing the boys of the 
School, with their master, in a particular part of the Church, as it brotigbt to my 
mind that Colonel Foster, my mother's father, was of Aylesbury, and I suppose a scholar 
of the same acbool (he being a good grammar scholar), and, I doubt not, a little more 
than & hundred yeara since sat i。 the same place." One of Colonel Foster's sona 
emigrated to America abont the year 1780 ； bis deBCendanta in the male line have died 
ont, bnt those of hiB daughters are to be fonnd in 'arions transatlantic families. On 
Governor Hatcbinaon's return to EDgland he lived a retired life at Brompton. He was 
the author of a " HiBtory of the Colony of MaBBachneetto Bay," &c He died in 1780. 
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Ilhah ^ Inchiquin 一 IngMon — Ingoldtiby 一 Irby »^ Islip 一 Iveri « James —— Jeffreys 一 Jervts. 

TLHALB, ROBERT. — He wag one of the founders of the ancient hospital of 
(I St. John and St. Leonard at Aylesbury, in which he was associated with 
^ Robert Atte - Hyde and William Fitz - Robert, also with John Paltok, of 
Aylesbury. This foundation was made in, or prior to, the reign of Henry I" who settled 
their lands on the hospital and confirmed their charter. The charter was again confirmed 
by Henry II. The hospital was founded for the benefit of infirm lepers and other poor 
persons of Aylesbnry, but was neglected, and the property passed into the hands of the 
laity, and was eventually lost to the object for which it was intended. 

INCHIQUIN, EAEL OF.— William O'Brien, fourth Earl of Inchiquin, was 
descended from a very ancient Irisn family. Murrough, sixth Baron of Inchiquin, was, 
for his loyalty and saccesses in arms against his own countrymen, the Irish of Monster, 
created by Charles II., in 1660, Earl of Inchiquin. Earl William represented Windsor 
in Parliament in 1722, Gamelford in 1741, and Aylesbury in 1747 ； he married the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Orkney, of Taplow Court ； her ladyship succeeded to the 
honours and titles on her father's death, and became in her own right Countess of Orkney. 
One of their daughters was the first wife of her cousin, Murrough, fifth Earl of Inchiquin, 
who was, in 1800, created Marquess of Thomond, and enrolled among6t the Peers of the 
United Kingdom, as Baron Thomond of Taplow, Bucks. One surviving daughter was 
the issue of this marriage ； she succeeded to the honours or her mother, and married the 
Hon. Thomas Fitzmanrice. Baron Thomond was thrown from his horse in Grosvenor 
Square, London, in 1808, and died in consequence of the fall, when the barony of 
Thomond of Taplow expired, but the Irish titles devolved upon his nephew, William, 
who died without male issue, and was succeeded by his brother James, who died in 1855, 
when the marquisate of Thomond, the earldom of Inchiquin, and the barony of Thomond 
of Taplow became extinct, but the barony of Inchiquin devolved on Sir Lucias O'Brien, 
Bart., of Dromoland, thirteenth Lord Inchiquin. Murrough, Earl Inchiquin, resided at 
Taplow Court for many years. 
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INGLETON, ROBERT. — He was Lord of the Manor of Thornton; was Chancellor 
of the Exch(iquer .to King Edward IV. ； married three wives ； died in 1472, and was 
buried in Thornton Church, where a handsome monument was erected to his memory, to 
which was affixed some fine brasses. By the marriage of his granddaughter, the 
Thornton estate passed to the Tyrrell family. 

INGOLDSBT, SIR RICHARD, Knt.— The Ingoldsbys were originally a 
Lincolnshire family, and took their name from a Manor in that county ； they seated 
themselves at Lenborough, by purchase, in the reign of Henry VI. A Richard 【ngoldsby， 
son of a former Richard, was knighted by King James I., at Hichinbrook House, in 
1617 ； this Richard inclosed Lenborough and made a park there ； was Sheriff of Bucks 
in the 3rd of James I., and died in 1635. Richard Ingoldsby, his eldest bod. was 
knighted at the same time as his father ； he married Catherine, one of the daughters 
of Sir Oliver Cromwell, grandfather of the Protector. The second son of this issue was 
Sir Richard, the subject of this notice. He was early attached to Puritanism, and an 
opposer of both the Court and the hierarchy. Upon the breaking oat of the civil war, 
he, being a cousin of Hampden, obtained a Captain's com mission in his relative's 
regiment. In 1644 he was taken prisoner by the King's officers, and on regaining his 
liberty was raised to 【he rank of Colonel. His near connections with Cromwell and 
Hampden caused him to be held in much confidence by the Parliament ； he did gallant 
services for them. The city of Oxford was committed to his care, the government of 
which was a very important post, as it was the chief residence of royalty. He was 
Darned a Commissioner of the High Court of Justice, erected for the formal murder of 
the Sovereign ； be did not attend any of the sittings, bat signed the warrant for the 
execution of the King. He was one of the representatives in the Long Parliament, but 
did uot sit probably till after the King's death. In 1650 he was sent by the Parliament 
into Ireland, where be defeated Colonel Grace with three thousand Irish. On his return 
to England he was elected a member of the Council of State. Upon his cousin, Oliver, 
assuming the title of Protector, he was made one of his chief confidants ； sat as one 
of the members for Buckinghamshire in 1654 and 1656, and in the following year was 
raised by his Highness to be one of the Lords of the other House. When the Government 
had receded from the hands of the Cromwells, Ingoldsby was appointed one of the 
Council of Safety; his sole aim at this time was to make himself acceptable to Charles II. ， 
who he discovered would soon succeed to the throne. The extraordinary explanation 
he gave of his signature to the warrant for the execution of the King Baved him from the 
fate of the other regicides. He declared that Cromwell forced him to sign the warrant, 
he, Ingoldsby, making all the resistance in his power. The document was not discovered 
until years after, when it was found that Ingoldsbj's signature had every appearance of 
genuineness, and, further, that his seal was attached, in the usual and regular manner. 
Whatever might have been his real sentiments, he certainly experienced more lenity from 
the Government than any other of the regicides. He seems to have made terms with 
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the King, as he was instituted a Knight of the Bath by Charles II. on his coronation ； 
he served in the Parliaments of 1661, 1679, and 1680， as member for Aylesbury. He 
resided at Waldridge, in Dinton ； married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Croke, 
Knight Jast., K.B., she having previously been the widow of Thomas Lee, Esq., of 
Hartwell. Ingoidsby died on the 9th of September, 1685, and was buried in Hartwell 
church. Two or three of his brothers held oommissions in the army of the Parliament. 
One of them, Sir Oliver, was slain at Pendennis Castle. Another, Henry, rendered such 
service in preparing the way for the Restoration, that, in 1661， be was created a Baronet, 
being described as of Lethenborongh (Lenborough), then the seat of his elder brother, 
Francis. The title is extinct. 

IEBT.— [5^ Boston, Lord.'] 

ISLIP, SIMON DE, a native of Islip, in Oxfordshire, was collated Prebendary of 
Aylesbury in 1329. He was of Merton College, Oxford ； Prebendary of St. Paul's ； 
in 1343, Archdeacon of Canterbury, Dean of the Court of Arches, Secretary of State, 
Privy Councillor, Keeper of the Privy Seal, and by papal bull created Archbishop of 
Avignon, being consecrated by the Bishop of London in St. Paul's Cathedral. In 1346, 
he became Archbishop of Canterbury, and in the register of the Diocese mention is made 
of the bestowal of the Keepership of Saltwood Castle and Park upon his valet (valet to 
buo), Simon de DiDghurst. At Dinghurat (now Fingest) was an Episcopal Palace belonging 
to the see of Lincoln. Islip died in 1366. 

IVERI, ROGER DE.— He was possessed of the Manor of Sfcudley, in Oakley ； he 
is called a sworn brother to Robert D'Oilj, a follower of the Conqueror; they having 
engaged by an oath to share their mutual fortunes in the war (a social practice amongst 
the enthusiastic heroes of those chivalrous ages), Robert, on receiving two baronies, gave 
one of them, the Manor of Studley, to Roger, his companion in arms ； this was afterwards 
called the Barony of St. Waleri, Roger de Iveri being son of Waleran, cupbearer to the 
Dake of Normandy, and Roger held the same office in England which his father had 
enjoyed before the Cooquest. He married Adeline, daughter of Hugh de Grentmaisnil, 
one of the justiciaries of the realm, and his son Roger succeeded to the barony. Roger 
the elder was a benefactor to St. Peter's Abbey, at Gloucester, and was loyal to King 
William as long as he lived ； bat in the time of Bufus, the son joined the confederate 
barons to support his brother Robert Cartois, was vanquished, exiled, and died in 
disgrace, and the estate was confiscated. About 1088, Geoffrey, a younger brother, 
obtained restitution of the inheritance, which at his death reverted to the Crown, and 
was afterwards granted either by Henry I. to Guy de St. Walery or by King Stephen to 
Reginald de St. Waleiy, son of Guy. 

JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE RAINSFORD, a modern English novelist, historian, 
and poet, was bom in London in 1801 ； he resided at the Cottage, Oxford Road, Great 
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Marlow ； received the rudiments of his education at Greenwich, bat was afterwards a 
pupil at Paris, where he remained some years. In early life he wrote several Eastern 
tales, which were afterwards published for the benefit of tbe Literary Fund. Encouraged 
by Sir Walter Scott and Washington Irving, he published an historical novel, entitled 
" Richelieu," which met with decided success, and led him to produce a number of other 
works of a like character. He wrote, with great industry, novels, fairy tales, poems, and 
iiistorical works, in rapid succession. In his list of novels, " Darnley," " Henry 
Masterman," " Philip Augustus," "The Gipsy," " The Smuggler," and " Morley 
Erustein" are the principal. The most successful of his historical works are " The Life 
of the Black Prince " and "The History of Charlemagne." He was appointed 
historiographer of England by William IV., but soon resigned the office, and became 
British Consul at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1852. He wrote several novels whilst in America. 
He was removed to Venice as the British Consul-General for the Adriatic Ports, and 
died in 1860， and was buried there. Walter Savage Landor placed an epitaph 
on his monument^ in which he states 一 " His merits as a writer are known wherever the 
English language is, and as a man thej rest on the hearts of many. A few mends have 
erected this humble and perishable monument." 

JEFFREYS, GEORGE, LORD.— He was better known as " Bloody Jeffreys ； ,, 
was born at Acton, in Denbighshire, about 1640, and educated at Shrewsbury School ； 
he studied at Westminster and the Inner Temple. He was owner of Bulstrode 
Manor, in Hedgerley, which he purchased of Sir Roger Hill in 1683. When 
called to the Bar, he was, by the influence of his relative, Alderman Jeffreys, elected 
Recorder of London. He afterwards became a favourite of the Court, was knighted, and 
appointed Chief Justice of Chester. His next appointment was the place of Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench ； and on James II.'b accession he was raised to tbe office of Lord 
Chancellor. He was one of the advisers and promoters of all the oppressive and arbitrary 
measures of James's reign ； and, for his sanguinary and inhuman proceedings against 
the adherents of Monmouth, was rewarded with the post of Lord High Chancellor in 
1685. His vehemence on many occasions, and his general cruelties, are related in 
yariou8 histories. It might be wished, for the credit of human nature, that snch accounts 
had been sometimes exaggerated by the animosities of tbe times in which those 
accounts were dictated. It is asserted that he received a bribe of £14,500 of one 
Mr. Pndenx, to save his life. It was in 1685 he set ont on the Western Circuit, escorted 
by a party of Kirk's soldiers, at the head of a special commission, to hold a session of 
Oyer and Terminer for the trials of the Monmouth insurgents. This " Bloody Assize," 
as it has been since termed, but which the tyrant King wantonly called " JeflPreys's 
Campaign," was held m September, when neither age, Bex, nor character escaped the 
Judge's vengeance. He exerted all his faculties in the invention of methods to insult, 
tantalize, and annoy the miserable prisoners, and cast the bitterest gall of affliction on 
their relatives and friends, who presamed to intercede for mercy. The particulars of his 
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unparalleled barbarities it is nnnecessary here to recount ； they are recorded in the 
annals of his country in letters of blood. It is certain that the Kiog received daily 
accounts of these proceedings and did nothing to check them ； that he delivered 
up the convicted prisoners to his courtiers, including the Judge himself, to make what 
profit they could extort from them for their pardons ； and that he welcomed the 
commissioners on their return from this Bloody Assize, expressing his thanks, and 
rewarding Jeffreys by immediately raising him to the head of the law. The great 
seal was given to him in less than a week after his return. His elevation made 
no change in his manners, nor were his intemperate habits in any degree diminished ； 
he frequently became beastly drunk in public company, when he behaved in the most 
disgraceful manner. King James was not more polished in his behaviour than his 
Chancellor. He very officiously went to Oxford in person, to expostulate with his 
rebellious college ； and after remonstrating with the chief men of it, he addressed them 
thus, while they were kneeling to him, and begging for mercy and liberty of conscience ： 一 
" Ye have been a stubborn, turbulent college ； I have known you to be so this Bix-and- 
twenty vears ； you have affronted me in this, is this your Church of England loyalty ？ 
One would wonder to find so many Church of England men in such a business ！ Go 
home, and show yourselves good members of the Church of England ； get you gone 1 
Know, I am your King ！ I will be obey'd, and I command you to be gone. Go, and 
admit the Bishop of Oxon Head, principal^ what d'ye call it of your college ； (one that 
stood by said, President,) I mean president of the college. Let them that refuse look 
to it; they shall feel the weight of their Sovereign's displeasure." In 1681， Jeffreys 
was created a baronet by the title of Sir George Jeffreys, of Bulstrode, in Bucks, 
and two years after, namely in 1688, was installed Chief Justice. He erected a 
mansion at Bulstrode in 1686, and was visited there by James II. and his 
Consort. Almost his earliest act as Chief Justice was to preside at the trial 
of Algernon Sidney, when by his harsh and unfair treatment of the prisoner he 
gave further prooft of his brutal nature and courtly subserviency. The same course 
he pursued in the subsequent trials, insulting and vilifying the accused, and acting 
rather as the advocate employed to procure a conviction than an impartial judge 
sworn to see fair play between the parties. Not only was he unfeeling and indecorous 
towards the prisoners, but he bullied and threatened the counsel practising in his court, 
instances of which are frequently recorded. In 1685, he was created Baron Jeffreys of 
Wem ； on the very day of his creation he was guilty of another exhibition of brutality 
against Richard Baxter, then applying for a postponement of his trial. Connecting 
Baxter with Oates, he called them the two greatest rogues in the kingdom. On Baxter's 
trial his counsel were indecently silenced, and the prisoner treated with the coarsest 
reproaches. Jeffreys was as submissiye and mean to those above him as he was haughty 
ana insolent to those who were in any degree in his power ； and if in his own conduct 
he aia not exhibit a very nice regard for morality, or even for decency, he never failed to 
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animadvert: tipon and puoiah the slightest deviation in otbens with the utmost severity, 
eBpeci&lly if they were peraoos wbom be Bnapeuted to be no favonrites to the Court. On 
the arrival of the Prince of Orange, he disguised himself as a seaman, in order to get on 
board a ship unknown, but was detected in a low pablic-hoDEe, at Wapping, by an 
attorney wbom he had insulted in open court. The Utter making him known, he was 
seized by the popnlace, carried before the Council, and committed to the Tower, where be 
died, April 18, 1689. The family honours became extinct by the death of Jeffreys, ou\j 
bod and saccefwor in 1702, without male issue ； the eetatea were dissipated, and BalBtrode, 
which passed to Charles Dive, BOD-in-law of the Chancellor, was subsequently sold to the 
Duke of PortlsDd. 

JERVIS, SIR JOHN, K.B.— He represented High Wycombe in tbe Parliament 
of 】790, in conjunction with the Earl of Wycombe. Sir John was a diatinguiehed 
Admiral ； he commenced his career afloat in his tenth year. He participated in the 
battle gained by Admiral Eepple in 1778, in tbe relief of Gibraltar, nnder Lord Howe, 
BDd, in 1782, held the commaod of the expedition which cap tared Guadaloupe, St. 
Lncia, and Martinique. In 1795, be was made Admiral of the Blue, and placed id 
command of the MediterraDean fieet, with which he defeated the combiDed French and 
Spanish fleeU off Cape St. Yiocent. For this seryice he was raised to the peer^e, with 
the title of Earl St. Vincent. He subsequently took command of the ChaDnel fleet, and 
was, during the Pitt administratian, first Lord of the Admiralty, in which office he 
diBtingniebed himself as a reformer of old abuses in the naral admin ietration. At the 
coronation of George IV., in 1821, he wae nominated Admiral of the Fleet. There is a 
monoment to his memory in St. Paul'a Cathedral ； he died in 1823, in the 90th year of 
bis age. 
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Keach 一 Kdke — Kennett 一 Keynes 一 King Kmght, Charles —Knollus. 



tEACH, BENJAMIN. 一 Was a native of Stoke Hammond; born in 1640; married Jane 
Grove, of Winslow, and, in 1660, settled at that place as pastor of the Baptist 
Church. He was soon persecuted. Troopers, Bent into Buckinghamshire 
to sappre88 Dissenting meeting - houses, having discovered the place where Reach 
was preaching, seized him with great rage and violence, and four of them pre- 
pared to trample him to death with tbeir horses, but an officer, seeing their design, 
rode np and prevented them. He was then taken up and tied behind one of the troopers 
across his horse, and so camea to Aylesbury Gaol, whence, after some time 
suffering great hardships and trouble, he was released. He soon after published a little 
book entitled " The Child's Instructor, or a New and Easy Primer." In this book were 
several things inserted contrary to the doctrines and oeremonies of the Church of 
England; amongst others, that infants ought not to be baptized. This book was no sooner 
published than one Mr. Strafford, a justice of the peace, was informed thereof, who, 
taking Neal, the Winslow constable, with him, went to the house of Mr. Reach, seized 
all the books they found there, and bound Keach over to the assizes in a recognizance of 
£100 and two sureties with him in £50, to answer for his offence. At the Aylesbury 
Assizes, in October, 1664, Keach was tried before Chief Justice Robert Hyde. The 
case illnstrateB the religious rancour of the period. The indictment set forth, " That the 
said Keach, being a seditious, heretical, and schismatical person, did, on the 1st of May, 
in the sixteenth year of the King, write, print, and publish a seditions and venomous 
book, intitled, 1 The Child's Instructor, or a New and Easy Primer ； , wherein are 
contained, by way of question and answer, several damnable positions, contrary to the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Liturgy of the Church of England, all which are laid 
to be seditiously, wickedly, and maliciously written, to the great displeasure of God, the 
scandal of the Liturgy, the King's peace, &c.，， The trial was carried on in a very 
arbitrary manner, and a verdict extorted against the prisoner. The Judge proceeded to 
pass sentence upon Keach as follows ： 一 " Benjamin Keach, you are here convicted of 
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writing and publishing a seditious and scandalous book, for which the court's judgment 
is this, and the court doth award that you shall go to gaol for a fortnight without bail 
or mainprise ； and the next Saturday to stand upon the pillory at Aylesbury for the space 
of two hours, from eleven of the clock to one, with a paper upon your head with this 
inscription, 1 For writing, printing, and publishing a schismatical book entitled 6 The 
Child's Instructor, or a New and Easy Primer/ and the next Thursday to stand in the 
same manner and for the Bame time in the market of Winslow, and there your book shall 
be openly burDt before your face by the common hangman, in disgrace of you and your 
doctrine, and you shall forfeit to the King's Majesty the sum of £20 and shall remain in 
gaol until you find sureties for your good behaviour and appearance at the next assizes, 
there to renounce your doctrine and make each public sabmission as shall be enjoined 
yoih" Keach — " I hope I shall never renounce those truths which I have written in 
that book." The Judge, taking no notice, ordered the gaoler to take him away at once. 
No pardon could be obtained, or the least relaxation of the severe sentence ； the Sheriff 
took care that it should be rigorously carried out. Accordingly, Keach was kept a close 
prisoner till the Saturday, when, following the sentence, he was pub into the pillory at 
Aylesbury. His head and hands were no sooner fixed in the pillory than he began to 
address himself to the spectators to this effect 一 " Good people, I am not ashamed to 
stand here this day, with this paper on my head ； my Lord Jesus was not ashamed to 
suffer on the cross for me ； and it is for His cause that I am made a gazing stock. Take 
notice, it is not for any wickedness that I stand here, but for writing and publishing His 
truths, which the Spirit of the Lord hath revealed in the Holy Scriptures." On the 
Thursday following, he stood in the same manner, and for the like time, at Winslow, and 
had his book burnt before him according to his sentence. Mr. Eeach continued about 
four years in the country, preaching as opportunities presented, being continually 
harassed and followed by his persecutors. He found that he was not likely to enjoy 
any quiet settlement in Winslow. Accordingly he turned his effects into money, and in 
1 668 set out with his wife and three children for London, bat ia his journey the coach was 
beset with highwaymen, who compelled all the passengers to come out, and took from 
them all they could find of any value. Thus he entered London without money, but 
joined with the rest of the passengers in suing the county, and go recovered his loss. 
Keach after this printed another little book called "The Child's Instructor," similar to 
the one for which he was put in the pillory. This brought him into trouble again, for 
he was taken up, on a warrant, before Justice Glover, and in the end fined £20. Keach 
died in July, 1704, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and was buried at the Baptist 
Barying-grouad, in the Park, Southwark. 

KELKE, THE REV. WILLIAM HASTINGS.— He was born at Stony Stanton, 
in Leicestershire, in 1803, and was educated at the Old Grammar School of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch ； he subseq 議 tly entered Jesus College, Cambridge. In May, 1831, he was 
ordained deacon, and in 1883, priest. In 1840 he became incumbent of Drayton 
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Beaachamp, where he remained for 20 yeara, when he retired to the " Limes," Little 
Missenden, and there spent the remainder of his days. Mr. Eelke was a ripe and 
accomplished scholar, and an indefatigable archaeologist ； simple and unaffected in his 
piety, specially charitable in his judgment on others, and esteemed by all who kaew him. 
Although his charge was a small sequestered village, and his life one of comparative 
retirement, he obtained a well-earned reputation as an antiquary. Bat his was not the 
love of things antiquarian for their own sake ； he took a wider grasp of the subject, and 
valued and pursued archaeology as throwing light upon the history of the past, and 
as being a mould in which to form the present. He did not merely satisfy his intelligent 
curiosity concerning its remains, bat endeavoured to learn from it its special lessons ； 
feeling assured that the comparison of the present with the past was valuable and 
interesting, enabling the student to take forecasts of storms, and to lay down the 
principles which should be the guide to each succeeding generation. " Whilst we," 
writes Mr. Kelk, " pride ourselves on the rapid progress of the present geaeratioa, let us 
not undervalue the advancement of each preceding one. Let ns look back with reverence 
on those early aDcestors whom the ancient monameats commemorate. Let ub venerate 
their memories. Let qs cultivate feelings of gratitude towards them. Let as revere 
their slumbering relics. Let us view their monuments with interest, aad preserve and 
protect them as memorials of those whom we ought to honour aad revere, remembering 
that the achievements of post generations have been bo many steps in EQglaad's glory ； 
and if we would advance or retain that glory, we should so pass our own career that 
fdtnre generations may contemplate our sepulchres with that veneration and regard which 
we feel, or ought to feel, towards those ancient monuments of oar forefathers." lie took 
an active part in founding the " Backs Arehseological Society ； was appointed honorary 
secretary to it, and promoted the objects for which the Society was established with zeal 
and cordiality, and with that strict accuracy and earnest painstaking which were the 
remarkable characteristics of his life. He edited the " Records of Buckinghamshire ； ,, 
wrote " Notices of Sepulchral Monuments/' " Churchyard Manual," and several other 
Archaeological works ； and he was author of various papers in " Chambers's Book of 
Days." We are indebted to him for a fund of local history which he accumulated and 
handed down in the " Records," and for other Archaeological publications. He died 
suddenly at " The Limes," Little Missenden, in April, 1865, at the age of 62 years. 
The author of this work had the pleasure of his friendship, and will ever hold his memory 
in the highest possible esteem. 

KENNET, WHITE, an English prelate; born at Dover, 1660. He was educated at 
Westminster School, and St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where he published his " Letter from 
a Student, concerning the approaching Parliament," a political pamphlet, which highly 
offended the Whig party. He also published at this time his " Ballad," apolitical poem, 
and, in 1684, appeared his translation of" Erasirms, Morise Encomium." He was then 
presented to the living of Arabrosden, near Bicester. Ia 1689, whilst shooting, his gun 
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burst, and wounded his skull so severely that he was trepanned, and was ever after obliged 
to wear a black patch on the injured part. In 1693, he was presented to the rectory of 
Shottesbrook, in Berkshire ； in 1699, took bis degree of D.D., and the uext year, 
unsolicited, was appointed minister of St. Botolph, Aldgate, London. In 1701, he 
became archdeacon of Huntingdon. The opposition which he shewed to Sacheverell 
exposed him to obloquy, and when the ministry were changed he was represented a8 an 
enemy to the Queen and her Government. The imputation was iDaustriously circulated, 
and with such malignity that in an altar piece painted for Whitechapel, Judas was 
represented, as among the twelve apostles at the last suDper with the countenance 
of Dr. KeDnet, and, more stroogly to point the resemblance, the black patch 
appeared on his head. The picture was viewed and condemDed, and the Bishop of 
London ordered the scandalous piece to be removed from the church. In 1718, Kennet 
was promoted to the see of Peterborough, which he enjoyed ten years. He had 
commenced making a collection of maps, papers, &c, to write a full history of the 
propagation of Christianity in the English American OolonieB, which never was completed. 
He wrote the third volume of " A Complete History of England," published by the 
booksellers, 1706， besides a "Vindication of the Charch— a letter to the editors of 
Somners treatise of the Roman posts." He was an able antiquary, and published various 
works on theology, antiquities, aud ecclesiastical history ； besides which he edited the 
Collection of " English Historians," which bears his name. His " History of Ambrosden 
and Barcester, and other adjacent parts of the counties of Oxford and Bucks," although 
mainly treating of Oxfordshire, contains a great deal of ancient historic matter relating to 
Buckinghamshire, and the author is entitled to be classed amongst the local historians of 
this county. He died in London in the year 1728. 

KEYNES, WILLIAM.— The Keynes were proprietors of the Manor of Milton 
Keynes. William Keynes, one of this family, rendered eminent services to the Empress 
Maud in the civil wars between that Princess and Stephen, particularly at the battle of 
Lincoln, in 1141, where he was the principal cause of King Stephen being taken prisoner 
by the Earl of Gloucester. The Manor eventually passed by female heirs to the De 
Aylesbury family. 

KIDERMINSTER, SIR JOHN.— Sir John Kiderminster, or Kederminster, Knt., 
wa8 f Laogley Marish, where he erected an hospital, which by his will, dated the 6th 
year of Charles I" he endowed with charges on lands in Langley, Doraey, and Burnham; 
he also left a library of 500 or 600 volumes of Ancient Divinity. An inscription on a 
tablet near the south porch of the Church where the books were kept states that Sir 
John Kederminster " made and gave to this town for ever, the adjoining library, in 1628." 

KING, DR. JOHN, was born at Worminghall, about 1559, and was educated at 
Westminster School and at Christ Church, Oxford. After taking Holy Orders he 
became chaplain to Queen Elizabeth ； was advanced to be Archdeacon of Nottingham in 
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1590, Prebendary of St. Paul's in 1604， Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1605, and 
Bishop of London in 1611. King James styled him "the King of Preachers ；" and 
he was accounted by Chief Jastice Coke the best speaker in the Star Chamber. He was 
for some years Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Anthony k Wood describes 
him as being reverenced by all people, and a solid and profound divine, of great gravity 
and piety. Ho was so indefatigably indastrious that he never omitted preaching on a 
Sunday, even after he was consecrated a Bishop, nnless prevented by illness. He was 
the author of " Lectures upon the History of Jonah," and several sermons. He died in 
1621. Bishop King was grandson to Thomas King, brother to Bobert King, or Eynge, 
the first Bishop of Oxford. 

KING, DR. HENRY,— He was eldest son of Dr. John King, and was born at 
Wonninghall in 1591 ； was sent to Thame school, and afterwards to Westminster and 
Christ Church. He was successiyely Chaplain to James I. and Charles I. ； was 
Archdeacon of Colchester, Residentiary of St. Paul's, Canon of Christ Church, and Dean 
of Rochester, and, in 1641， was promoted to the bishopric of Chichester. He was, 
like his father, aa eminent preacher, and author of several published sermons and some 
poems. He is mentioned by Clarendon as "a man of great eminence in the Church, 
peculiarly free from those faults ascribed to the governing clergy, a frequent preacher, 
and one against whom not the least objection could be made." la his youth he took 
great delight in the study of music and poetry, aad was mach admired for his wit and 
fancy, which made his conversation very agreeable. When older he applied himself to 
oratory and philosophy, and, in his advanced age, divinity, in which faculty he became 
eminent. During the Long Parliament, when episcopacy was pat down, Dr. King, who 
was very harshly treated, lived chiefly at Colnbrook. At the Restoration he regained his 
see ； he died in 1669. John King, of Boycote, county of Kent, his son, bv his will, dated 
in 1670, directed that £1,500 should be raised to build and endow an Almshouse at 
Worminghall. According to the Charity CommisBioners' Report the sam of £2,000 was 
raised, of which £500 was spent in the erection of the almshouse, and, with the 
remainder, land was purchased. 

KNIGHT, CHARLES.— He was born at Windsor in the year 1791 ; was son of 
Charles Knight, who for many years conducted the business of a bookseller in that town, 
to which the son succeeded. Speaking of his mother, in his " Passages of a 
Working Life," Charles Knight says—" She was the daughter of a wealthy yeoman of Iver, 
in Buckinghamshire ；" he inherited this Iver property, and was thus connected with 
this county. He appears to have been somewhat undetermined as to his choice of a 
profession or business ； eventually his first start was made by his becoming an apprentice 
to his father as a printer, in which occupation he found relief in the cultivation of a 
passion for old books. In his " Prelude of Early Reminiscences," which forms a part of 
his " Passages of a Working Life," he has pictured the period of his early career, from 
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which it appears that at one time he entertained a desire to study for the Bar ； but this 
project was relinquished, and he set earnestly to work to master such subjects as would 
enable him to take the position of a journalist. An opportunity offered in London in 
the situation of reporter on the Globe newspaper, which he undertook and held for some 
months, seeing much of London, and canning back to Windsor fresh projects and 
enlarged intellectual vision. The establishment of the Windsor and Eton Express by his 
father, in 1811, followed, at which time the many difficulties in publishing a newspaper, 
with the double burden of stamp-duties and a rigid censorship, made it unsafe to 
utter an honest opinion. 

In Charles Knight's early days there was positively no good, useful reading within 
the reach of the great crowd, who for the most part spent their time in the taproom and 
the skittle-ground, or attending pugilistic enconnters or dog-fights. Nothing had been done 
to elevate the people, or draw the humbler class out of the slough of despond, in which 
national neglect had landed them. Charles Knight had not overlooked this state of 
tilings ； he had an inveterate hatred for the cheap, low literature with which this 
country was then flooded, and which degraded the people. In an article in the Windsor 
and Eton Eatress in 1819, he writes 一 " There is a new power in society, and they (the 
vendora of cheap low-class literature) have combined to give that power a direction. 
The work must be taken out of their hands. . . . Knowledge must have its worldly 
as well as its spiritual range ； it looks towards heaven, but it treads upon earth. The 
mass of useful books are not accessible to the poor ； newspapers, with their admixture of 
good and evil, seldom find their way into the domestic circle of the labourer or artizan ； 
the tracts which pious persons distribute are exclusively religious, and the tone of these 
often utterly fanatical or puerile. The vendors of 1 twopenny trash/ as it is called, have 
Been further, with the quick perception of avarice or ambition, into the intellectual wants 
of the working classes." It was jast because there was no healthful food for the newly 
created appetite of the people that sedition and infidelity had become so widely disseminated. 
Charles Knight set about to endeavour to remedy this evil ； his idea was to supersede 
low literature by the production of cheap periodicals of a superior class, and of an 
instructive, entertaining, and intellectual character, issued at so low a price as would 

was certainly amongst the first to introduce the universal penny into the publication of 
literature. 

One of his earliest works was The Etonian. In 1820, 1821, and 1822, he, in 
conjunction with Mr. Locker, the father of the poet, edited The Plain Englishman ； this 
was the first attempt to produce cheap literature of a high character. In the latter year 
Mr. Knight removed to London, and started, at Pall Mall East, Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine, to which Macaulay, Winthrop Mackworth Praed, and other accomplished 
young scholars were contributors. " Knight's Pictorial England," " Pictorial Bible," 
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and other such works supplied a fund of excellent reading and information. As editor 
of an edition of Shakspeare, Mr. Knight took higher ground, and acquitted himself with 
distinction. He also published a collection of essays under the title of " Once upon a 
time," another " The Old Printer and the Modern Press." His " Passages of a Working 
Life during half-a- century" are an interesting autobiography, illustrating the literary 
life of the period (1813-65). Of the " Popular History of England," which was published 
in monthly parts at 6d., he himself says, " My object was really to write a history in 
which all the movements that had gone to form the characters of the people should be 
traced out and exhibited." This work was wholly written by himself, and alone 
would have made the fame of any other man. Then we have the " Pictorial Bible," into 
which went the richest of Kitto's thoughts and fancies ； the " Pictorial Museum of 
Animated Nature," the " Pictorial Shakspeare/' the " Pictorial Gallery of Art," and 
" Half-hours with the Best Authors." The student of history, who wishes to 
obtain the leading facts without the trouble of sifting them from the more bulky 
volumes, will find in " Half-hoars of English History" that it has been done to his hand. 
In 1827, Mr. Knight became connected with the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal 
Knowledge, and soon after edited and published " The British Almanac " and " Com- 
panion" and " The Library of Entertaining Knowledge/' Through twenty years, until, 
indeed, the Society thought that the time was come when individual enterprise would 
accomplish all that had been attempted, he was more or less connected with that 
memorable association. At this period he was also officially connected, as a publisher, 
with those who originated and carried forward the amendment of the Poor Law, and 
other cognate reforms, and he was thus necessitated to give a close attention to the 
principles and practical working of measures which have so materially improved the 
condition of the people. 

We cannot follow Charles Knight through all his literary achievements, his successes 
and his failures. The two principal works with which his name is associated, and m 
which he has identified himself with the movement for producing cheap and high-class 
literature for the working-classes generally, are the Penny Magazine (1832) and the 
" Penny Cyclopaedia" (1833). Of the Penny Magazine he writes—" The success of the 
Penny Magazine was an astonishment to most persons ； I honestly confess it was a 
surprise to myself. At the end of 1832, it had reached a sale of 200,000 in weekly 
numbers and monthly parts. In the preface to the first volume, under the date 
. December 18th, I thus wrote 一 *It was considered by Edmund Burke, about forty years 
ago, that there were 80,000 readers in this country. It has been shown, by the sale of 
the Penny Magazine, that there are 200,000 purchasers of one periodical work ノ " The 
appearance of the Penny Magazine distinctly marks an era in our social history. 
Together with the " Penny Cyclopaedia," to which it directly gave rise, it forms the first 
instalment of the poor man's library, to complete which so much has since been 
accomplished. Though this last was the least saccessful of Mr. Knight's adventarea 
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from a pecuniary point of view, there can be no doubt that these two penny issues were by 
far the most fruitful of his works, with regard to intellectual and moral results. The 
enterprises he had previously engaged in were to a considerable extent preliminary experi- 
ments to guide him, or buttreBseB to afford leverage in effectively applying this, his great 
idea. Of the " Penny Cyclopaedia," Mr. Knight says —" The literary expenditure alone 
reached nearly £40,000. Upon the completion of the Cyclopasdia, the balance upon the 
outlay, above the receipts, was £30,788. The chronic loss for eleven years which was 
induced by the work, and which fell wholly upon me， absorbed every other source 
of profit in my extensive business, leaving me little beyond a bare maintenance, without 
the hope of laying by for the future." When we think of his Doble services, and of the 
large debt of gratitude society owes to him, and of the way in which the services of 
some men are acknowledged by the State 一 we cannot help wishing that the " bare 
maintenance ，， of Mr. Knight had been changed to something very different- 
Mr. Strahan, in an article in Good Words (1876), from which several of these notes 
are taken, thus speaks of Charles Enight 一 " It is impossible to look upon him as a 
publisher merely. He is emphatically a social reformer. He has always ends beyond 
those of literature itself. He walks in a patriotic sphere, and it is from this that his 
highest impulses are derived. His mind, as we have seen, was firsb directed to cheap 
literature of sound and healthy nature in seeking a panacea to the discontent and 
disorganization which in his youth prevailed among the working classes, issuing in riots 
and sedition and direct assaults upon the throne itself. And this patriotic idea did not 
lose bat gained force from being viewed in relation to religious wants. Importing into 
every subject an immediate human interest, he softens political differences, and almost 
unconsciously unites in the most permanent and effective manner the different classes of 
society, by awakening ideas around which common activities may centre." 

Among other avocations, Charles Knight, in conjunction with his father, published 
a newspaper at Aylesbury in 1824, the title of which was The Bucks Gazette and 
Windsor and Eton Express. The paper was partly printed at Windsor and partly at 
Aylesbury, where it was published ； it was, in fact, a branch of the Windsor and 
Eton Express. The joint publication was continued at Aylesbury and Windsor for some 
years, but was eventually abandoned at Aylesbury, and the result was two distinct papers. 
The Bucks Gazette disappeared some years ago, bat the Windsor and Eton Express Btill 
flourishes at Windsor. 

Mr. Charles Knight died in the year 1873, and was buried in a family vault in the 
old burial-ground in the Bachelor's Acre, Windsor, which had been for many years 
disused, since which his widow was interred in the same place. Mr. Knight's son, Mr. 
Barry Knight (since deceased), erected to his father's memory a handsome lych-gate at 
the entrance to the burial-ground. It has an inscription recording the occasion of its 
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erection. After Mr. Charles Enight'B death a testimonial fund was raised to 
perpetuate his memory ； this was applied to the purchase of a scholarship in the Stationers 9 
School. A bast of the deceased was also presented to the Town Gonncil of Windsor, 
and is preserred in the Town Hall of that CorporatioiL It bears the following 
inscription ： 一 

G H A B L B S K H I G H T, 

Author and Publisher, 
Born 禽 t Wiodnor, 
March 15th, 1791 ； 
Died at Addles tone, Surrey, 
Much 9th, 1873， 
And buried 
In his Native Town. 



His cboeeo work ibroogh Life 
Was to bring 
Good Literature 
Within the reach 
Of Ml. 
This Bast 

Was presented to the Corporation of Windsor 
By the Committee 
of the 

Charles Eoight Testimonial, 
June 14tbf 
1875. 

KNOLLTS, SIB FRANCIS, Bart.— The family of Knoll js were connected with 
Lower Winchendon, a branch residing there. Sir Francis Knoll jb was a zealous 
partizan of the Reformation in the reign of Edward VI., at whose death he went abroad. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he returned, and was made a Privy Councillor, Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Household, Treasurer of the Household, K.G., and Costos 
Botuloram of the county of Oxford. He was also employed in several offices of State; 
he had the special custody of Mary Queen of Scots, having gone to Carlisle Castle to 
meet her; she was treated as a prisoner by Sir Francis. He wrote a " Treatise against 
the XJRnrpation of Papal Bishops ；" died in 1596. His grandson, Sir Francis EnollyB, 
Knt, J.P. for Bucks, Berks, and Oxon, who resided at Beading, and sobBeqaentlj at 
Thame, married Ellen, daughter of Richard Milles, of Lower Winchendon ； she died 
in 1629. 
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Lake —— Lam bert —— Langbaim 一 Langhy —— Layard 一 Lee ( Qmrrmdon ) 一 Lee ( Harlwett ) 
一 Juelaiid 一 Lely 一 Leofstan — Lettsom 一 Lipscomb 一 Lloyd 一 Lluellyn 一 Longland ^ 
Longville 一 Lostin — Louis XVIiL 一 Lovebond 一 Lovell 一 Lovett 一 Lowndes 一 Luff — 
Luton 一 Lyson8. 



Tp AKE, VISCOUNT GERARD.— The Lakes trace their descent through the 
ug\j Geranis, Poles, Plantagenete, and Montacntes. Warwick Lake, who acquired 
the Manor of Aston Clinton, by marriage, was descended from Sir Thomas Lake, 
Ent. This Sir Thomas was sent by the Council to attend King James I., on his 
journey from Berwick, on his accession, in 1603. In Sir Robert Cecil's administration, 
when the office of Secretary of State was divided between two persons, Sir Thomas 
Lake filled one department, and continued to do so until he was inveigled into a Ooart 
dispute and scandal, which eventually led to his ruin, as he not only lost the Royal favour 
but also his offices of gain and emolument ； he was much pitied, as he was considered to 
be an honest man. Gerard Lake, bora in 1744, was grandson of Warwick Lake, and 
second son of Lancelot Charles Lake, by his wife Letitia, daughter of John Gumbley, Esq., 
of Isleworth ； became Commissionary-General of the Forces. In 1787 he was equerry 
to the Prince of Wales ； in 1790 Major-General of the First Foot Guards ； afterwards 
Lieutenant-Goyernor of Berwick ； Colonel of 53rd Regiment ； Governor of Limerick ； 
Lieutenant-General ； Commander-in-Chief of Ireland ； Governor of Dumbarton CaBtle ； 
Commander-in-Chief of Bengal Army ； Colonel of 80th Regiment ； Governor of 
Plymouth ； Master of the Horse to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ； and Treasurer of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. He early obtained an ensigncy in the Foot Guards, and served in 
Germany during the seven years' war. Under Cornwallis, in America, in 1781, he greatly 
distinguished himself, and on his return home was made Aide-de Camp to the King. 
In 1793 and 1794, he was prominent in many engagements in Holland. In 1800, he 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief in India, when the influence of France threatened 
the deBtruction of Persia and the British possessions of the East. Gerard Lake was 
returned to the House of Commons as one of the representatives for Aylesbury at the 
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general election of 1790. He had nnBaccessfully contested a bje-election for that 
Borough in 1789, being defeated by Sir Scrope Bernard by 77 votes. These were " the 
good old times" of elections, as, notwithstanding his defeat, he gave each of his voters 
£7, which, according to the " Old Aylesbury Diary," was more than ever was known 
to be given by a losing man. Sir Scrope had given 5 guineas to each voter a few days 
previously. There was a great deal of rioting at Aylesbury at this time, arising out of 
election matters, and several of the ringleaders were prosecuted. The election of 1790 passed 
over without being contested ； Sir Scrope Bernard and General Lake were returned, when 
both members gave each voter £7, besides diunere and other presents. Lake was again 
returned for Aylesbury in 1796, and held the seat until the following general election of 
1802. The military exploits of General Lake in India are matters of history. In the Orders 
of the Governor-General in Council, dated Fort William, 1st October, 1803, the Marquis 
Wellesley directed the public thanks of the Supreme Government of the British 
Dominions in India to be given to his Excellency General Lake, Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty's and the Hon. Company's forces, who, with unexampled alacrity, eminent 
judgment, and indefatigable courage under extraordinary difficulties, prepared the Bengal 
army for the field, conducted it, by a rapid succession of glorious victories, to the defeat 
of a powerful army, and maintained the honour of the British name in India, by humane 
attention towards the mnabitants of the conquered provinces, and by a due respect and 
reverence towards the uofortunate representatives of the House of Timur and his 
Majesty's royal family, and commanded these orders to be publicly read to the troops 
under arms at every station of the land forces in the East Indies. The battle of 
Laswaree completed the subversion of Scindia's power in Plindostan, restored the Peiswat 
to his sovereignty, and liberated the country. The great victor j of Laswaree was 
principally to be attributed to the admirable skill, judgment, heroic valour, and activity 
of the Commander-in-Chief, whose magnanimous example, and the recollection of his 
achievements at Coel, Allj-Ghur, Delhi, and Agra, inspired ranch confidence and 
emulation. The General had two horses killed under him ； the shot showered around 
him, but in the midst of danger and slaughter he displayed not only the greatest fortitude 
and valour, but the highest degree of professional ability. His masterly plans of attack 
were carried intx) instantaneous execution^ and he appeared with matchless courage in 
front of every principal charge. His son, Major George Lake, who attended him as 
Aide-de-Camp and Military Secretary, was shot down in his presence, but his hurt did not 
prove to be mortal, and this promising young officer was spared not only to partake of his 
father's triumph, but also to serve bis country with increasing honoura, until he fell 
gloriously at the moment of victory at Roleia, in Portugal, in August, 1808. In conse- 
quence of his eminent services, General Lake was elevated to the peerage in 1807, Delhi 
and Laswaree supplying the titles of Baron and Viscount, with which Aston Clinton 
had the honour of being associated, to give dignity to one of the most gallant officers and 
accomplished gentlemen whose names have been recorded in the history of Britain, who 
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besides receiving thanks of both Houses of Parliament and of the East India Company, 
acquired the esteem of all ranks, the admiration of a grateful country, and that 
imperishable fame which is the mede of heroism when united with benevolence and 
awarded in the calm, deliberate applause and the just and impartial judgment of 
succeeding ages. General Lake was succeeded by his sod Francis Gerard, the second 
Viscount, who was a Lient.-Oeneral in the armj ； he died in 1836, and as he left no male 
i68ae the title devolved upon his brother Warwick, the third and last Viscount, at whose 
death, in 1848, it became extinct, there being again no male issae. The family residence 
of the Lakes stood on the site of the present mansion in Astoo Clinton Park. General 
Lake died in 1808, and was buried at Aston Clinton. 

LAMBERT, NATHANIEL. GRACE, was born in 1811. He was the second son 
of Mr. Richard Lambert, of Newcastle, who married Miss Achsah Grace, daughter of 
the late Mr. Nathaniel Grace. Mr. N. G. Lambert married in 1843 Mary Ann, 
only daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Wright Richards, of Rushden, Northamptonshire. 
He formerly represeDted the Jesmond ward in the Newcastle Town Council, and during 
the municipal year 1852-3 filled the office of Mayor. It was daring his year of office 
that there took place one of those terrible visitations of cholera which have become so 
memorable in connection with that town, and his worship manifested great activity in 
allaying, as far as he could, the ravages of the dire calamity. On the 23rd of June, 
1853, Mr. Lambert was elected to the position of alderman ； on the 6th of May, 1857, 
he retired from the Council altogether. He subBequentlj resided at Denham Court, 
near Uxbridge. In addition to his property there, he was a considerable landowner 
in the neighbourhood of QaaiDton. He was a D.L. and a Justice of the Peace of 
Bucks, of which county he was High Sheriff in 1865. Mr. Lambert was, in 1868, 
returned for Backinghamshire as the colleague of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, then Mr. 
Disraeli. He was re-elected in 1874, bat retired from the represeDtation at the general 
election of 1880. He was a Liberal, and was chiefly known in Parliament as a 
financial reformer, and a strong advocate for the reduction of the National Debt. He 
died in 1883. 

LANGBAINE, GERARD.— He was the owner of the Oving estate by purchase ； 
was the youngest son of Gerard LaDgbaine ； Provost of Queen's College ； born in 
Oxford in 1656. He was apprenticed to a bookseller in London, but on the death of 
his elder brother was removed to Oxford, and, in 1672, was a Gentleman Commoner of 
University College ； becoming a great jockey, he neglected his duties and dissipated part 
of his estate. He resided at Headington, where he amused himself with aramatic poetiy; 
he was the author of " The Hunter," a discourse on horsemanship, and other works, 
including a novel. He died in 1 692, and was buried at St. Peter's-in-the-East, Oxford, 

LANGLEY, THE REV. THOMAS, A.B., of Great Marlow, held the curacy of 
Snelson, in Derbyshire ； a short time before his death he was presented to the Bectoiy 
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of Whi8ton, Northamptonshire ； he was author of the " History of the Handred of 
Desborough and Deanery of Wycombe," publialied in 1797, a work of considerable local 
value and importance, and one which for its accuracy in detail may be quoted as an 
authority. Langley also wrote " A Serious Address to the Head and Heart of eveiy 
UnbiaHed Christian." He died in 1801, at the early age of 32 years, and was buried at 
the west end of the south aisle of Great Marlow Charch, where many of his ancestora 
were interred. Speaking of the southern part of the county of Bucks, Langley thus 
describes it ： 一 " The scenery of the vale through which the Thames flows is highly 
picturesque, the two counties (Backs and Berks) mutually giving and receiving 
beauties from each other. From Pawley to Hedsor the river, taking a few bold sweeps, 
flows in a majestic stream, except where it is oocafiionallj broken into cascades and 
islands by the intervention of mills and locks. The delicate foliage of the beech 
which crowns the varying amphitheatre, feathering the hanks or bending over 
cliffs ； the verdure of the meadows, and the pleasing tints which the hand of 
cultivation throws over the vale, are the natural beauties of the country. These are 
enriched by the ornamental grounds and elegant mansions of the neighbouring gentry, 
the venerable towers of churches, the mouldering ruins of an abbey, as of Medmenham, 
or of one still inhabited, whose history is not destroyed by iujadicions alterations, such 
as Bisham. The rugged rock impending over the cataract, and bearing on its brow 
some fragment of a fortress or ivied rnias, ' bosomed high on tufted trees/ and reflected 
in the lake, demand the attention of a Claade or Poussin." 

LAYARD, HENRY PETER JOHN.— He resided on Bierton Hill, Aylesbury, at 
a house then known as " Barkera/' the site of which is now occupied by the Manor House. 
Mr. Layard died there in 1832, and was buried at Bierton, in the Church of which village 
a mnral tablet is erected bo his memory. The family of Lajard is of French extraction. 
An ancestor of Mr. Layard, the head of a noble Protestant family, was driven from his 
native country by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Mr. Layard'a father was Dean 
of Bristol. Mr. Layard filled a high civic office in Ceylon, between the years 1800 and 
1813 ； his brother was celebrated for his efforts to circulate the Scriptures among the 
heathens id the East. Mr. Layard was father to Sir Henry Austin Lajard, the great 
Assyrian explorer, who, in the Parliament of 1852-7, represented Aylesbury, in conjanction 
with Mr. Bethell, afterwards Lord Westbury. 

LEE, SIR ROBERT, Km?.— The family known as the Qaarrendon Lees is of very 
ancient origin, and was originally settled in Cheshire, in which county the several 
members of it occupied distinguished positions as early as the 88th of Ebg Edward III. 
In this district the name of John de 】a Lee is found in the list of gentry of the county 
of Oxford in 1434, in which he appears as Banger of the forest of Bernewood. The same 
name occurs in the court rolls of the Manor of QuarrendoD, in the county of Bucks, in 
the same year. Prom John Lee descended Benedict Lee, constable of Qaarrendon, who 
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died in 1746， and left a son Richard, also of Quarrendon, who was succeeded by Robert I 

Lee, described as of Quarrendon, Burst on, and Hard wick, Backs, gentleman ； he was , 

Sheriff of Backs in the years 1521 and 1533, was knighted in 1529, and died in 1538-9 ； he I 
was Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to King Henry VIII. A special grant of arms 

was made to him, dated April 18th, 1513, the 4th of Henry ； he married Joan, daughter ； 
of William Cope, Esq., of Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

LEE, SIR ANTHONY.— He was of Bnrston, in Aston Abbotts, eldest son of Sir 
Robert Lee; was a Commoner of St. John's College, Oxford, M.P. for Bucks in the 
lRt of Edward VI. ； married, first, Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry Wyatt, and I 
sister of Sir Thomas Wyatt, of Allinsrton Castle, Kent, by whom he had eight children ； 
by a second wire he had one son, Richard, who was knighted ； he died in the third year . 
of the reign of Edward VI. (1549), and was buried in Qaarrendoa Chapel, where once 
existed a moDument to his memory, consisting of a large altar tomb, with pillars of 
Sussex marble, supporting a canopy or entablature, under which were recumbent figures 
in alabaster, as large as life, of an armed Knight and his lady. 

LEE, SIR HENRY, K.G.— He was the eldest son of Sir Anthony Lee, of BnrBton ； 
was born at Allinpton Castle in 1531 ； Lord of Fleet Marscon and Qnarrendon ； 
married Add, daughter of William, Lord Paget, of West Drayton ； represented 
Buckinghamshire in Parliament in 1557-8 and in 1571-2 ； was Page of Honour to King 
Henry VIII. ； knighted 1553; Master of the Ordnance to Queen Elizabeth ； a Privy 
Cormcillor ； Knight of the Garter, ' 1597 ； Lieutenant of the Manor and Park of 
Woodstock. The handsome mural monument, with fi»rures and epitaph, in the north 
transept of Aylesbury Church, was erected to the memory of his lady and children. Sir 
Henry Lee was the original founder of the Aylesbury Free School, his endowment being 
largely supplemented by Mr. Henry Phillips. He was the celebrated Champion of Queen 
Elizabeth ； made Quarrendon his chief seat, and built a large mansion there, in 
which he lived in great splendour. The site of the house may yet be traced by the 
irregularity of the surface, and by the remains of the moat by which it was enrrounded. 
Sir Henry, the greatest member of the Lee family, was an immense favourite with Queen 
Elizabeth. In the third volume of " Qaeen Elizabeths Progresses," it is stated that in 
AaguBt, 1592, Sir Henry Lee, Knt" was honoured by his Royal mistress's presence for 
two days at Quarrendon, in the Vale of Aylesbury. At a tournament held on the 17th 
of November, 1559, at Quarrendon, the first anniversary of the accession of Qaecn 
Elizabeth to the throne, Sir Henry made a vow of chivalry, that he would annually, on 
the return of that anspicions day, present himseli in the tilt-yard, in honour of the 
Queen, to maintain her beauty, worth, and dignity against all comers, unless prevented 
by age, infirmity, or other accident. The Queen having graciously accepted Sir Henrj 
as her knight and champion, the nobility and gentry of the Court, incited by bo worthy 
an example^ formed themselves into an honourable Society of Knights TilterB, which, 
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yearly assembling in arms, held a great tourney at Quarrendon on each successive 17th 
of November. In 1590, Sir Hfenry, feeling himself overtaken by age, resigned his 
assumed office of Queen ，8 knight, having previously received her Majesty's permission to 
appoint the famous Earl of Cumberland as his successor. The resignation was conducted 
with all due ceremony. The Queen being seated in the gallery, with Viscount Turenne, 
the French Ambassador, the Knights Tiltera rode slowly into the tilt-yard, to the sonad of 
sweet mnsic. Then, as if by a spring oat of the earth, appeared a pavilion of white silk, 
representing the sacred temple of Vesta. In this temple stood an altar, covered with a 
cloth of gold, on which burned wax candles, in rich candlesticks. Certain princely 
presents were also on the altar, which were handed to the Qaeen by three young ladies, 
in the characters of Vestals. The royal choir then sang verses as Sir Henry's farewell 
to the court. Sir Henry took oiF his armour, placing it at the foot of a crowned pillar 
bearing the initials E.R. ； then, kneeling, he presented the Earl of Cumberland to the 
Queen, beseeching that she would accept that nobleman for her Knight. Her Majesty 
consenting, Sir Henry armed the Earl and mounted him on horseback ； he then arrayed 
himself in a peaceful garb of black velvet, covering hiB head with a common buttoned 
cap, of the country fashion. The detailed accounts of the cost of these Qaarrendon 
tournaments still exist amongst the family documents at Ditchley. Not long after Sir 
Henry resigned his office as special champion of the beautj of Queen Elizabeth, he 
fell in love with her new maid of honour, Anne Vavasour, of an ancient and distin- 
gaished Yorkshire family, mentioned in a letter from Sir John Stanhope to Lord Talbot 
in November, 1590， as a brilliant star at court, 一 "Our new mayd Mrs. Vavasoure 
floarisheth like the lylle and the rose." " Though in the morning flower of her charmt» 9 
writes Miss Strickland, " and esteemed the loveliest girl in the whole court, she drove a 
whole bevy of youthful lovers to despair by accepting this ancient relic of the age of 
chivalry." Tradition reports that Miss Yavasour became Sir Henry's mistress ； hence 
the rhyming coaplet ： 一 



It is also believed that after the erection of a monument to Sir Henry Lee and his 
mistress, in the chancel of Qaarrendon church, the bishop of the diocese ordered it to be 
removed. Two fragments of the figures, in alabaster, existed at Quarrendon so late as 
the year 1863. Nicholas Charles's MS. gives the following inscription as having been 
placed on the tomb ： 一 



This accomplished and chivalrous Knight died at Spelsbnry, Oxon, in 1611, at the age of 
80 years ； he was buried at Qaarrendon. There was, many years ago, a mural tablet of 



" Hera lyes the old knt good Sr Harry, 
By her be lovM, bat ne'er would marry," eta 



Under thye stone fntombed lyes a faire and worthy dame, 
Daughter to Henry Vavasnur, Anne VAvasotir her name. 
She living with Sr Henry Lee for love lung tyme did dwell : 
Death could oot part them bat that here they r«ste within one oellJ 
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black marble at the eastern end of the Chancel of Qaarreiidon Chapel, with this 
inBcription ： 一 

1611. Memoria Saorum. 

Sir Hbnbt Lee, Knight of the mo^t noble Order of the Garter, son of Sir Anthony Lee, and Dame 
Margaret, bis wife, daughter of Sir Henry Wiat, counsellor to the two kings of famoas me'nnry, Henricus 
the Seventh and Eighth. He was born in Kent, was under the care of his nncle, Sir Henry Wiat, of 
Allington Castle, and was bred in the court of Henry VIII. He was emp レツ ed in services in Scotlaod, 
under Queen Mary, at whose death be travelled in Fraooe, HttlUnd, and Germany, and returned to 
Englann a 6nished traveller. In 1578, he wm employed by Elizabeth in Scotland, and wm present at the 
Siege of Edinburgh ； he was appointed, by his Boyal Mutr^s, Lieutenant of the Royal Manor of 
Woodstock, and to the office of the Royal Armoury ； be received »t her Majtwty^s bands, the noblest Order 
of the Garter ； he built four goodly mansions, revivctd the ruins of this chapel, and having served five 
8acceeding princes " with a body beat to earth, and a mind erected to heaven, 1 be died, aged 80. 

Near this was a magnificent altar tomb. On it was the figure of the knight, in complete 
armour, with a snrcoat, collar, and George of the Order of the Garter, the head reposing 
on a helmet, with arms at top, surmounted by a plume of feathers. Oyer this eflBsry of 
the knight was this inscription ： 一 • 

Fide & Conatantia ( Vixit Deo patriae 8c amicis anfios 
, Fide ft Constantia I Chrinto spiritvm oaroem sepvlohro commendaTi 

• Fide & Gonstaatia ( Scio, credo, ezpeoto mortvvm resvrreotiooem. 

Beneath was a black tablet, on which were engraved the following lines ： 一 

If Fort v nee storre or Natvres wealtbe commende 

They both vnto his virtves praise did l«inde 

The warn abroade with honor' he did poaae 

In c«#vrtly jvsts his Sovereigns Knight be wm 

Size princes be did sprve, and iu the frighte 

And change of state did keep himself upright 

With faith vntavght spotleese and cleare hia fame 

So pvre that Eovy covld not wrong the Bame • 

All but his virtve now (so vaine ia breeth) 

Tovrnd dvst lye here in the cold arms of deeth 

Thus Fortunes and geothle favonra flye 

When Virtve oonqaers Deeth and Destinye. 

LEE, SIB HENRY, Baet.— He was cousin to Sir Henry Lee, KG., and 
successor to the estate of Qnarrendon ； was created a baronet in 1611 ； and a later 
descendant of the family, Sir Edward Henry Lee, was, in 1674, created Earl of Lichfield 
and Viscount Qaarrendon ； but these titles became extinct in 1776, by the death of Robert, 
Earl of Lichfield, the last peer of the Lees, of Quarrendon. Charlotte, granddaaghter of 
the first Earl, became sole heiress, and by her marriage the Quarrendon estate passed to 
the eleventh Lord Dillon, whose son sold it in 1802 to James Du Pr も, Esq., of Wilton 
Park, Beaconsfield. The ancient seat of the Lees, which stood near the church, was 
pulled down in the early part of the last century. 

LEE, SIR ROBERT, was born at Helstrope in 1545 ； he died at Stratford Langton, 
in Essex, and was buried in the chancel of Hard wick, in 1616, aged 78. His monument 
gtill exists. His eldest sod, Henry, was the first baronet of Qnarrendon. 8ir Robert 
was thQ ancestor of that branch of the family of Lee which afterwards settled in 
America, where several members of it made themselves conspicuous. 
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LEE, RICHARD. — He was the seventh son of Sir Robert Lee, Knt, of Helstrope. 
He emigrated to Virginia, and Btyled himself Colonel. The fact that in the colony of 
Virginia the names of their family's old homes in England were given to the residences 
they erected, e.g. 9 " Ditchley,*' " Lee f s Rest," and " Stratford/' are, in conjanction with 
the wills and monomeDtal insmptions existing, clear proofs of the descent of the Leeg 
of Virginia from thiB old English family of note and reputation. Richard Lee, son of 
Richard, was born in Virginia, in 1646, and was sent to England to be educated. He 
roanied Letida, the eldest daughter of Henry Oorbia ； obtained a latere property in the 
American State of Westmoreland, where he built a reaidence, naming it " Ditchley," 
after the chief Oxfordshire munsion of his English relations. On his monument it is 
stated, " In magistratam obeando boni publici stadiodissimi, id literis Graecis et Latinis 
et aliis humanioris literaturse disciplinis yersatissimi." He died March 12, 1714, 
aged 68. 

LEE } HENRY, was son of Henry Lee, of Stratford House, Virginia, and great 
grandson of Richard, who built lHtchley. Henry Lee was born in 1756 ； he was an 
American General and commenced his military career as captain of one of the six 
companies of cavalry raised by his native State after she had thrown off the authority 
of the mother country. Having exhibited both skill and energy on several occasions, 
Lee was raised to the rank of Major and trusted with the command of a separate corps ； 
he was known by the soubriquet of " Light Horse Harrj," was the well-known ally and 
distinguished friend of Washington. In the retreat of Greene, before CorDwallis, into 
Virginia, Lee'B legion formed the rear-guard of the American Army, and repelled every 
attempt of the enemy to impede its march. From that time to the termination of the 
war, General Lee wa3 constantly engaged, and performed many valuable setvices to the 
Republic. When the independence of the United States was ratified he was elected a 
member of the House of Delegates, made Governor of Virginia in 1792, chosen a member 
of Congress in 1799, and retained his seat till the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the 
President's chair, when he retired into private life. He it was who, in 1799, pronounced 
the great eulogiom in the American Congress upon WashiDgton, and is remembered as 
one of the most remarkable men of Mb day, having been elected three times Governor of 
Virginia, lie died in March, 1818. 

LEE, ROBERT.— The American General, Lee, was the third son of Henry Lee, 
or " Light Horse Harry," by his second wife, and was a direct descendant from the Lees 
of Buckinghamshire. He was born in 1807, and was 11 years old at his father's death. 
He was educated first at the Alexandria Academy, next at a private school in the same 
city, and afterwards at West Point, which he entered at the age of 18. In 1829, he 
received his commission as second lieutenant of Engineers, and was employed till 1835 
on the coast defences of Virginia. In the summer of 1837, he was sent to St. Louis, 
on the Mississippi, to draw up plans and estimates for the navigation of the harbour of 
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that town. After performing this task he was employed till 1840 in carrying out the 
wurks, obtaining the rank of Captain in 1838. In 1840, he was intrasted with the 
improvemeDt of the defences of New York Harbour, and remained there till 1846, when 
war was declared with Mexico. He there gave promise of his future renown, distin- 
giiishing himself alike bj daring and science, chiefly in reooDnoisBanceg. General Scott 
entertained the highest opiuion of the young Captain of Engineers, mentioning him 
frequently in despatches, and roanj years after declared that he was the greatest military 
genius in America. This campaign, in the course of which he was wounded, obtained 
him rapid promotion, and at ito end he was a Brevet-Colonel. In 1855, two new 
regiments of cavalry having been raised, Colonel Robert Lee was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 2nd Cavalry. Id April, 1861, he was at Washington, having 
been summoned there from Texas, with what object is not stated. On the 1 7th the 
Ordinance of Secession was passed in the Convention of Virginia. Though opposed to 
secession, and strongly deprecating war, he felt that he owed allegiance to his native 
State, and resigned his commi8sion in the United States Army. As soon as his 
resignation was known the Governor of Virginia appointed him Major-General and 
Commander of the Forces of Virginia. So energetic and successful was Lee that in two 
months he had equipped 60 regiments of cavalry and iufantry and many batteries, making 
a total of nearly 50,000 men, whose efficiency was soon after proved at the first battle 
of Manassas, or Boll Ran. This battle, the first serioas action of the war, was fought 
on the 21st of July, 1861. General Y. E. Johnson having been seriously wounded in 
the battle of Seven Pines on the 31st of May, 1862, Lee was, on the 1st of June, 
appointed to succeed him in the command of the army opposed to M'Clellan. It is 
unnecessarj to follow Lee throughout his subsequent operations. They are too well 
known, and have been frequently described. It is sufficient to say that after the victory 
of the 28th of June, 1862, he was regarded by his army with complete confidence and 
the most entire devotion. He deserved both, for his skill and combination of prudence 
and enterprise enabled him to win many battles in the teeth of enormous odds ； while 
his gallantry, his unselfishness, his simplicity, and his care for the well-being of the 
troops were ever conspicuous. His iailares or qualified successes were due generally 
to some untoward accident, to a mistake on the part of a subordinate^ or to a superiority 
in numbers, against which the ablest general could Dot bear np. In the interesting 
campaign roand Richmond between June, 1864, and April, 1865, Lee had at no time 
more than 85,000 men to oppose to Grant's force of upwards of 100,000 ； yet so 
able were his dispoBitions, so splendidly was he seconded by his troops, that he was 
credited by his opponents with 70,000 men. Few campaigns have been more ably 
carried oat than this, which reminds one of Napoleon's brilliant operations in 1814. 
Numbers in both cases told, however, in the long run, and on the morning of tbe 9th of 
April, Lee was compelled to surrender, with 10,000 exhausted and starving soldiers, the 
heroic remnant of the Army of North Yii^inia^ after a desperate attempt to cut his way 
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oat. With this act Lee*a public career ended. He received several offers of lucrative 
employment in private life, which he declined ； but in August, 1865, he was appointed 
President of Washington Uniyereity, Lexington, with a salary of £500 a year, a post which 
he held till his death in 1870， performing its duties with the conscientious enersry, which 
was his life-long characteristic, and with marked success. Id summiag ap the character 
of General Lee, Lord Wolseley says of him, " Where else is a great man to be found 
who&e sole life was one of blameless record of noble duty done ？ It was consistent in 
all its parts, complete in all its relations. The most perfect gentleman of a State long 
celebrated for its cniyalry, he was just, gentle, and generous, and child-like in the 
simplicity of his character. Never elated with saccess, he bore reverse, and, at last, 
complete overthrow, with dignified reBignatioD." 

LEE, SIR THOMAS, Bart.— The first settlement of the Hartwell family of Lee 
in this county is traced to More ton, in Dinton ； there is a brass iu Dmton Church, on 
which is inscribed the name of William Lee, of Moreton, and dated 1486. An ola 
pedigree of the time of Elizabeth would show that thej had some connection with 
Sanderton or Saunderton Lee. Thomas Lee, of Hartwell, who was made a baronet by 
Charles II. ， sat in Parliament for the Borough of Aylesbury, in cod junction with Richard 
Ingoldsbj. He was the fourth Thomas Le» who had represented Aylesbury ； 
Ingoldsby married Lee's mother ； the two members were thus closely allied. From a 
lukewarm Parliamentarian, Thomas Lee became a zealous Royalist, and in the Convention 
Parliament directly voted for the restoration of the King. As a reward for this service 
the King, in the same year, raised him to the rank of a baronet by the style and title of 
Sir Thomas Lee of Hartwell, and also created him a K. B. He continued nearly to the 
close of his life to hold a seat in Parliament, and took a distinguished part in the debates. 
He was one of the Lords CommissioDers of the Admiralty in the year 1689. He 
coDtinued to represent Aylesbury in the Parliaments of 1660, 1661, 1678, 1681, and was 
returned for Bucks in 1688 ； being much admired for his eloquence, he was one of the 
leading members of the House of Commons whilst he held his seat in that House. He 
married Arme, daughter and heiress of Sir John Davies, Knt., of Bier Court, Pangbourne, 
Berks ； she was granddaughter of Sir John Sackling. He died in 1690. Sir Thomas 
Lee, the second baronet, and eldest Ron and heir, was born at Hartwell ； he was elected 
member for Aylesbury in 1C88, 1690, 1695, 1698, and 1701. His eldest son, Thomas, 
the third baronet, succeeded him at his death in 1702. This Thomas represented 
the county of Bucks in three Parliaments, and the borough of Chipping Wycombe in 
three others. He died in 1749. 

LEE, SIR WILLIAM, Bart., the second son of Sir Thomas Lee, the second Bart., 
of Hartwell, was born in 1688, and was educated at the University of Oxford, where he 
took his Bachelor's degree. He was entered in July, 1703, at the Middle Temple, 
whence he removed, in February, 1717, to the Inner, from which he proceeded a barrister. 
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His classical attainments may be inferred from his being appointed Latin Secretary to 
the King in 1718, aod his forensic talents from his success at the Bar, and his being 
made one of the King's Counsel, an office in those times of far greater distinction than 
it holds at the present day. In the first Parliament of George II. he was elected 
member for Chipping Wycombe ； he was raised to the Bench, being constituted a Judge 
of the King's Bench in June, 1730. During the seven years that he sat in that court as 
a puisne judge he refused the customary honour of knighthood, but on his elevation to 
the head of it in June, 】737, was induced to accept the honorary distinction. He 
presided as Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench for seventeen years, and, though 
succeeding so eminent a judge as Lord Hardwieke, his impartial administration of 
justice and his perfect mastery of the science of law secured to him the respect and 
admiration of his contemporaries. It fell to his lot to try the persons implicated in the 
Rebellion of 1745, and he performed the obnoxious duty with dignity and firmness. Iq 
March, 1754, shortly before his death, the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
become vacant by the sudden death of Mr. Pelham, the seals were placed in his hands 
as Chief Justice of England till the office should be filled np. This was done in 
compliance with custom which had been acted on from time immemorial, and originated 
in the fact that the chief justiciary in former ages was the President of the Exchequer. 
He died on April 8， 1754, and was buried at Hartwell. He is spoken of as being " a 
gentleman of most unblemished and irreproachable character, both in public and in 
private life, amiable and gentle in his disposition^ affable and courteous in his deportment, 
cheerful in his temper, though grave in his aspect ； generous and polite in his maimer 
of living, sincere and deservedly happy in his friendships and family connections ； and 
to the highest degree upright ana impartial in his distribution of justice. He had been 
a Judge of the Court of King's Bench for nearly twenty-four years, and for nearly 
seventeen had presided in it. Iq this state the integrity of his heart and the 
caution of his determination were so eminent that they never will, perhaps never can, 
be excelled/' 

LEE, SIR GEORGE, Knt.— He was the fourth son of Sir Thomas Lee, the 
second baronet, and wbs of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1717 ； he removed to Christ 
Church, Oxford ； in 1724, took his degree of B.C.L.; in 1729, became D.C.L., and was 
admitted an advocate in Doctors' Commons; was elected M.P. for Brackley in 1731 ； he also 
subsequently sab for Devises, Liskeard, and Laanceston. He was knighted and made 
Judge- Advocate of the Arches Court of Canterbury ； was Chairman of the Committee of 
Privileges and Elections, and Treasurer of the Household to H.R.H. the PrinceBS 
Dowager of Wales ； he resigned this office in 1757. Sir George Lee has been described 
as of great parliamentary weight, and was perBnasiye by Bound argument and flowing 
speech, set off by a solemn harmonious voice, and a gravity of style which sometimes 
became severe. No political associations ever induced him to neglect his professional 
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duties. During the whole time that he presided over the testamentary and matrimonial 
law of the country, he retained the same close habit of industry which had distinguished 
him at the bar ； throughout his whole career he maintained the admirable practice of 
.inserting in note-books a statement of the particulars of every case, a summary of the 
arguments of counsel, and a precis, as it were, of his own opinions. Many volumes of 
these jottings were preserved at Hartwell. He married Judith, second daughter of 
Humphrey Morris, Esq., of London ； she died in 1743, and was buried in the Church of 
Hartwell. Sir George died suddenly in London in 1758, and was buried in Hartwell 
Church, to which he had been a liberal benefactor. As he left no issue his 
estate descended to his nephew, Sir William Lee, the fourth baronet. This Sir 
William rebuilt the Church of Hartwell. In 1763, he married the Right Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Harcourt, only daughter of Simon, Earl Harcourt— a highly accomplished lady. 
Sir William died in 1799, and was succeeded by his eldest son, William, the fifth baronet, 
who adopted a military career, and was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 16th Light Dragoons, 
commanded by his uncle, Earl Harcourt. He afterwards exchanged into the 25th 
regiment of Light Dragoons, and diea at Madras, unmarried, in 1801. 

LEE, THE REV. SIR GEORGE, Bart.— He succeeded to the Hartwell estate 
on the death of his brother, who, as stated, died unmarried. Early in life Sir George 
studied for the medical profession, bat the fatigues incident to the calling of a physician 
not suiting hiB precarious health, he entered into holy orders in 1792. His first care on 
accession to the estates of his family was to make provision for debts incurred 
by his predecessor, which, although uot legally bound to pay, he considered it a sacred 
duty to liquidate. For this purpose he lived for some years on an income of £800 
per annum at Hartwell, until he had satisfied the claims of his relative's creditors. The 
better to facilitate this object, the family mansion at Hartwell was let, and became for 
some years the residence of Louis XVIII., the Count d'Artois, and others of the Royal 
family of France. Ever active in the cause of humanity, much of his income, even when 
limited, was spent in acts oi cnarity, which were of a pure and unobtrusive kind. In the 
latter part of his life, having obtained the benefice of Beachampton, by exchange, he 
passed part of his time there and part at Hartwell, devoting himself entirely to acts of 
charity and benevolence 一 dispensing medicines and advice, and giving attendance to the 
sick, gratuitously. He died, unmarried, in the year 1827, when the baronetcy, which the 
family had enjoyed for a period of 167 years, became extinct ； according to his express 
wish he was buried at Beachampton. Sir George Lee having no issue, and Mr. Lee- 
Antonie, his heir-at-law, to whom he had the intention of leaving his estates, and who 
would have inherited the Baronetage, having pre-deceased him, he bequeathed the 
Manor, Mansion, and Estate of Hartwell, &c" to John Lee, LL.D., the next heir in 
blood, and descendant of the Right Hon. Sir William Lee, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and next heir male of both branches of the family. 
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LEE, JOHN, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S.— John Lee was born on the 
28th of April, 1783. He was the eldest son of John Fiott, Esq., a merchant of London, 
by Harriett, the second daughter of William Lee, Esq., of Totteridge Park, Herts. He 
assumed the name and arms of Lee by royal license, on the 4th of October, 1815, under 
the direction of the will of William Lee-Antonie, Esq., of Colworth House, Bedfordshire, 
his maternal uncle. The subject of this memoir matriculated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, about 1802， but nothing is known of this early period of his career to 
distinguish it from the ordinary life of an undergraduate at Cambridge. He took his 
degree of B.A. in 1806. His appointment as Travelling Bachelor rendering it necessary 
that he should select some route as the field of his travels, he eventually visited the East. 
Bj the death, in 1815, of his nncle, before alluded to, Dr. Lee acquired the valuable 
estates of Colworth, in Bedfordshire, Totteridge Park, Herts, and other considerable 
properties, which, in 1827, were augmented by the demise of the Rev. Sir George Lee, 
Bart., under whose will he acquired his estate of Hartwell. On his return from his 
travels, Dr. Lee prosecuted his studies of the Roman, Civil, and Ecclesiastical law, with a 
view to practise in the courts of Doctors' Commons, and in due course obtained the 
degree of LL.D., and was admitted a member of the College of Advocates. It was not 
until these courts were destrojed that he discontinued bis attendance in Doctors' 

one of Her Majesty's Counsel. He then relinquished his house in Doctors' Commons, 
and spent the remainder of his days at Hartwell House. Dr. Lee was never insensible 
to the importance of proj^ress, nor to the duty of improving his estate ； and on his 
acquisition of Hartwell, we fiud him at once embarking in the duties of a landlord, 
apportioning allotments, and in other respects promoting the comfort, convenience, and 
welfare of his tenants and dependants. His habits and amnBements were extremely 
simple, and being prudent and economical in his private expenses, he was the better 
enabled to be munificent in works of public utility and charity. There were few 
institutions having charitable, literary, or other objects of general usefulness that did 
not participate in his liberality. Of the Bucks County Infirmary he was a most 
manificeDt friend and supporter. He had not resided long ac Hartwell before he became 
sensible of the necessity of such an important institution, and he concentrated all his 
energies in the task of establishing one in the county. It was about this time that Dr. 
Lee began to devote himself assiduously to the study of astronomy. In 1831, he erected 
an observatory at Hartwell, and furnished it with the best iuRtruments which the skill 
and handicraft of the day could supply. His devotion to this science led to a very 
extensive correspondence with many of the leading astronomers of Europe, and his 
hospitality attracted to Hartwell a large circle of friends distinguished in the annals of 
scholarship and science. In 1862, Dr. Lee was elected President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. As an antiquary, Dr. Lee most willingly accepted the office of Vice- 
President of the Architectural and Archseological Society of the county of Buckingham. 
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He took a lively interest in the welfare of the Aylesbury Mechanics' Institute, i 
and was a liberal supporter of it. He was an indefatigable collector of geological 
specimens, and his inaseum at Hart well, at the time of his decease, was well stored with 
innumerable objects calculated to illustrate the boundless range of this science. Of 
fossils collected in the neighbourhood of Hartwell there was no lack, and as the estate 
is remarkable for fossil remains, this departmeDt of his musuem was correspondingly 
rich and valuable. From the period of his Eastern travels, Dr. Lee had devoted much 
time and attention to the collection of coins and medals, and having eujoyed 8|>ecia] 
advantages in this pursuit, he had been very successful, and was at the time of his death 
possessed of a magnificent collection. He possessed also a large cabinet of casts of 
celebrated cameos, intaglios, and other engraved gems of Egypt, Persia, Etraria, &c. 
Although Dr. Lee devoted so large a portion of his life to the cultivation of science, he 
was no less interested in the progress of civil society, and was keeuly alive to the poliiics 
and business of his county ； indeed, few of the great events of the day happened without 
attracting bis notice, or in some sort engaging his attention. Dr. Lee was a just and 
upright magistrate, and an obliging neighbour ； he was amiable and kind, a sincere and 
warm inend, a benevolent landlord, a generous and indulgent master. As a inend he 
was Dot warmly demonstrative, while to those who did not know him intimately he had 
the appearance of being frigid, though nothing was farther from the fact. His great 
desire was to think and speak well of all, and this sonietimes exposed him to the artifices 
of charlatans ； for he did not always discriminate between real and spurious claims to 
merit. But no man could charge him with deceit or double-dealing. Those who were 
once admitted to bis confidence might securely reckon upon his lasting friendship ； for 
he never slighted nor deserted those who had the good fortune to enjoy his esteem. To 
struggling merit he ever held out a helping hand, and never refused his aid to relieve 
misery or assuage suffering. So placable was his nature, and so insensible to mjnrj, that 
he was unwilling, either by himself or others, to censure the conduct of persons who had 
most deeply wounded him. The passion of revenge he did not even understand, it was \ 
a passion to the influence of which he seemed totally insensible, and though bis kindly ！ 
nature sometimes exposed him to imposition, or to favour unworthy claims upon his 
generosity, he nevertheless abhorred deceit and dissimulation, and hated hypocrisy ； 
and he would never approve, nor give his Banction to, any act of dishonesty, nor any 
conduct, however plausible, which he believed to be based upon bad faith. He had no 
vice ； his moral character was above suspicion, and ever soared beyond the range of the 
sordidncss of the vulgar passions. Through life he had looked calmly and steadily upon 
death, and when his declining health warned hiui of his approachiug dissolution, his 
natural intrepidity did not forsake him, and as he had lived so he died, calmly and 
peaceably, at Hartwell, on the 25th of February, 1866, and was buried in the family 
vault under the church of that place. The best and most life-like portrait of him was 
taken in chalk, by Mr. Charles 6ow, the weh-kuown artist 一 a three-quarter length 
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drawing, made at Hartwell, in 1856, for Dr. F. G. Lee, of Thame, and still in his 
possession. 

LELAND, JOHN, deservedly named " the father of antiquaries," was born in 
London, about the end of the reign of Henrjr VII., and educated at St. Paul's, under Lilly. 
He was of Christ College, Cambridge, from which he removed to All Souls', Oxford ； he 
afterwards studied at Paris, and became the most accomplished writer of the age. His 
zeal for antiquarian research was patronised by the King, and he was empowered, in 
1533, to peruse the records of all libraries and collections, private and public, in the 
kingdom. Six years were thus laboriously employed in travelling through England and 
Wales, and to make his income respectable he was presented to the living of Popeling, 
near Calais, and afterwards made, in 1542, Rector of Hasely, Oxfordshire, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Prebendary of Sarum. In 1545, he had published four books, as the 
beginning of his labours, which he presented to the King, under the title of a new year's 
gift. To complete his further works he retired to his house in London ； but such is the 
uncertainty of human hopes, after six years' study he was suddenly deprived of his 
reason, probably in conBequence of his intense application ； he never recovered, bat died 
two years after, 1552. Ah to his character, says one of his contemporaries, " England 
never saw, and }>erhaps never will see again, a man equally skilled in the antiquities of 
his country. His Itinerary and Collectanea were published by Hearne. and so extensive 
are his resources that he is, as it were, the common spring from which his successors and 
imitators, the Bajles, the Camdens, the Burtons, the Dugdales, the Gibsons, and others, 
have copiously drawn." In his Itinerary he refers to all places of note in Bu じ kingham- 
shire, and in particular leaves some very quaint notes referring to Aylesbury. The 
following description of Amersham is a specimen of Lelaud's style ： 一 " Hagmondesham, 
alias Homersham, a right pretty Market Towne on Frjday, of one street well built with 
Tyruber, standing in Buckinghamshire and Chilterne, 2^ miles from Little Missenden. 
The D. of Buckingham was chiefly lord of it, since the Kjnge, and now L. Russell, 
by gift, who dwelleth at Cheineis, 3 miles of by E. The Paroche Cbirche Btandeth by 
N.E. towards the middle of the towne, and in a Chappell on the north side of it, ljeth 
buried Edmund Brndenell, father of Sr Robert Brudenell, late chiete Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and Drew Brudenell, elder brother of the sayd Sr Robert, and Helen 
his wife, Da. to Broughton, who dwelt (there) at a Manoar of his of £40 per annum. 
There cometb a brooke almost from Missenden, and passeth hard by H amersham, leaviuge 
it almost by full 8. on the right ripe, and after running down by the Valleis of Chilterne 
Hilles towardes Colne Streame." 

LELY, PETER.— He held a fee farm rent in the Manor of Princes Risborough, 
conveyed to him, in 1672, by Francis, Lord Hawley and others. This was Sir Peter Lely, 
the emiDent painter ； he was bom in Westphalia, 1617, He studied at the Hague, ana 
in 1641 came to England, where his landscapes and historical compositions were much 
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noticed. He, however, discovered that portrait painting was a more lucrative employ- 
ment, and therefore all his powers were directed to that branch of the art. Though 
unable to travel to Italy, he procured the best pieces of that famous school, and uniting 
their beauties to the suggestions of his own genius, he became a pattern of excellence to 
all other artists. In the graceful air of his heads, the variety and interest of his postures, 
and the easy management of his draperies, he was said to be inimitable. He was a 
favorite with Charles I., and was knighted by Charles II" for whom he painted the 
voluptuous beauties of his Court. This collection is now at Hampton Court. He 
married an English lady. Died of apoplexy in London, 1680. The genius of this 
great artist has preserved the portraits of many personages of eminence and rank in this 
county. Lord Wharton, of Wooburn, had in bis possession the finest collection of Lelj'g 
pictures in England. These were subsequently purchased by Sir Robert Walpole, and 
many of them are now among the collection of the Czar, at St. Petersburgh. 

LEOFSTAN.— He was the Twelfth Abbot of St. Albans, a familiar friend of 
Edward the Confessor, to whom he was counsellor ； his surname was Plums tan. In his 
time the Chilteras were covered with woods and groves of beech, and so thick with trees 
that they were rendered almost impassable. Camden gives Leofstan the credit of clearing 
away a large portion of this timber, as the district was a common receptacle and harbour 
for thieves, and, according to another authority, " a refuge for divers sorts of wild beasts, 
sach as wolves, wild boars, and wild bulls, robbers, outlaws, and fugitives, to the great 
annoyance and danger of all passengers." The whole of the Chi Item district is said 
to have been a forest ； the western part bordering on Oxfordshire was occupied by the 
forest of Bern wood, which was disforested in the reign of James I. 

LETTSOM, JOHN COAKLEY, an eminent physician, was bora in 1744, in the 
island of Little Vandyke, near Tortola, in the West Indies. He was educated in England, 
served his time to an apothecary, and became a pupil at St. Thomas's Hospital, after 
which he practised for a short time at Tortola, then returned to Europe, took his degree 
at Leyden, and settled in London, where he attained considerable celebrity, not merely 
as a medical practitioner but as an active philanthropist. He was a member of many 
literary and scientific institutions, and the author of " Hints on Beneficence, Temperance, 
aad Medical Science," and other useful works. He was a landowner in Buckinghamshire, 
and was possessed of freehold estates in the parish of Stoke Mandeville and other villages 
in the county. He died in 1815, and his property passed to his son, Nansome Lettsom, 
now deceased. 

LIPSCOMB, GEORGE, M.D., the historian of Buckinghamshire, was a native 
of QuaintOD. His father, James Lipscomb, in early life was a medical officer 
in the Royal Navy ； was eldest son of Thomas Lipscomb, of Winchester, surgeon, 
by Mary Fussell, sister of the ltev. James Fussell, rector of Hardwick, in 
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1738. The Rev. Mr. FusBell died in 1760, bequeathing his estate in Hampshire to 
James Lipscomb, his nephew and heir-at-law, and his personal property to his niece, 
Mary Lipscomb, who became the wife of the Rev. Francis Gresley, LL.B., who, 
in 1759, was rector of Grendon Underwood. Thus the introduction of the Lipscomb 
family into Buckinghamshire. James Lipscomb married Mary George, of Grendon, a 
member of an old and reputable family of that village ； these were the parents of Dr. 
George Lipscomb, the historian ； they resided at one period at QaainboD, but subse- 
quently at Grendon. James Lipscomb died in 1794, and was buried in Qaainton 
Churchyard, where a memorial was erected to his memory by his widow and sod. In the 
preface to his History of Backinghamshire Dr. Lipscomb acknowledges that the originator 
of it was the Rev. Edward Cooke, A.M., LL.8. f Rector of Havcrsham, whose collection 
of valuable and important materials formed the basis of the undertaking. It was by his 
generous beneficence that Dr. Lipscomb was able to avail himself of a vast amount of 
matter contained in that work. Dr. Lipscomb, notwithstanding, has the credit of the 
authorship of the History of Buckinghamshire, and do one will be disposed to dispute 
his claim to that honour, as he devoted many years to the prosecution oi it, exploring 
with assiduity the national records, the libraries of the metropolis, of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom, and all other depositories of charters, genealogical, biographical, 
and heraldic collections, and other mannBcripts, accessible in response to his diligent 
and respectful applications. The publication is dated 1847, but the author had embarked 
in his enterprise some years previous to that date, and as far as can be ascertained his 
labour was one of great difficulty, and performed at an immense sacrifice of labour and 
capital. The period of Dr. Lipscomb's task was very different from the present. There 
was then no cheap postage, no rapid communication, do telegraph, no half-penny post 
card, no book post. In those days of dear postage but little information such as the 
author of an important work would require could be compressed into a single sheet of 
letter paper, and a double sheet involved postage in an increased ratio. Dr. Lipscomb 
did not live to reap the fruits of his labours. From his letters it may be inferred that 
his troubles were not only the usual " calamities of an author," but he had embarked in 
his undertaking without counting the cost, and was called upon to expend an amount of 
money which straitened him in his circumstances, and left him in financial embarrass- 
ments from which he never extricated himself. Dr. Lipscomb writes in a somewhat 
depressed strain as to his position as an author, still his work was commenced with a 
most flattering and elaborate list of subscribers. The first published part is frequently 
to be met with ； the succeeding parts are scarce, which leads to the supposition that its 
probable ultimate cost occasioned many of the original subscribers to decline proceeding 
to its completion. The volumes are liberally illustrated with fiill-page and half-page 
engravings, vigDettes, coats of arms, heraldic devices, &c. Some of the family pedigrees 
are of prodigious length, involving a great amount of labour, research, and cost. The 
outlay as the work progressed must consequentlj have been a serious one, and thus a 
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high price por copy had to be charged to the sabscribers to recoup the adventure. The 
purchase of the cheapest edition of the work on its publication involved an outlay of 
over £16, and this high price curtailed its sale. Still it found its way into the libraries 
of the nobility and gentry, but its cost made it inaccet^ihle to the general reader. A 
letter from the author shows that this difficulty was not overlooked by him. It is 
evident he was languishing for some return for his labour and expenditure, and 
suggesting the publication of a cheaper edition in smaller parts, he writes thus on that 
point ： 一 

" Dear Sir, 一 .... I feel no doubt I may confidently ask you a question 

whirh you will much oblige me by plainness and candour in your reply I 

wish to know your opinion of a project wmch has not till lately come under mj 
consideration. I have now fast approached the completion of the third part of Backs, f 
and I will not disguise it from you that I think the high price of the work is necessarily ！ 
a great obstacle to obtaining numbers of subscribers who might wish to possess it. What ' 
think yoa, then, if I should adopt the expedient of publishing an impression of the same 
size in every respect and with the same embellishments ひ he same paper, I me>in), aud 
dividing them into weekly or monthly numbers at from three shillings to five shillings each? 

" Your obedient servant, 
" London, Dec. 2nd, 1840." 4< G. Lipscomb. 

A further proposition was to publish a History of the Town of Aylesbury, as a separate 
and distinct work, but as it is probable the indefatigable author did not receive much 
encouragement, neither plan was carried out. In a letter to a friend at Aylesburj he 
asks for an opinion also on that point 一 

" Dear Sir, 一 Assured that I may rely with confidence on yoar friendly feelings 
towards me, I may submit to you a question to which L shall be much obliged by your 
candid answer. Having had repeated applications to publish an octavo volume, properly 
illustrated, the ' History of the Town, Borough, aud Parish of Aylesbury,' do you think 
such a scheme feasible ？ and could you afford me (upon terms) jonr co-operative assist- ' 
ance in it? How many subscribers, if the volume makes about eight or ten sheets (at 
moBt), do yoa think might be depended upon ia the vicinity, and at what price might it 
be charged ？ 

" Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

" G. Lipscomb, M.D. 

" No. 47, Wellington Street, Newington, Surrey, 

July 1st, 1842'" 

On the subject of the " History of Aylesbury," he again writes ： 一 

" No. 2, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
" Sir, — • • • • I have been preparing a very pretty and attractive vignette as 
the initial for the ' History of Aylesbury/ and 1 should have been very glad if I could 
have procured a copy of a slight sketch which I remember to have seen in my boyhood 
of the distant view of the old spire of the church on the face of clocks, made by either 
Mr. Stone or Mr. Quartermaine, of Aylesbury, for which I have repeatedly enquired in 
yain. 

" Can you give me any account of old paintings or carvings in the ' George Inn* 
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or ' White Hart ； , * of which my deceased correspondent, Sir Scrope B. Morland, had 
repeatedly promised me more information than he lived to impart 一 the old carvings in 
the ' White Hart ， said to have been brought from Balden. 

" Do, pray, endeavour to get me a subscriber or two among your Aylesbury mends, 
fori am Tery poor, and this great work is exceedingly expensive, and exhausts all my 
means to the Terj dregs. I should esteem it a great kindness if you can get me an order 
for a single copy. 

" I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

"GK Lipscomb." 

The works of our most eminent hiBtorians are not faultless, and to pronounce Lipscomb's 
book strictly accurate would be saying too much for it. The author himself did 
not hope to escape criticism on this point, bat claims indulgence under the peculiar 
disadvantages of his having to tread the mazy wilds of antiquarian research, without 
a beacon and without a guide, and to explore a labyrinth hitherto nnassailed. 
Without detracting from the merits of old Browne Willis or any other local 
historian, there is no hesitation in asserting that Dr. Lipscomb's work will, as a local 
history, become invaluable as a standard of reference. To him the inhabitants of Backs 
are greatly indebted for raising the history of their county from comparative obscurity. 
Of the latter years of Dr. Lipscomb's life little can be gleaned. He never appears to 
have had a permanent residence at Quainton, but for some years lived at a little villa 
residence at the south end of the village of Whitchurch ； here he pursued his medical 
practice, and was recognised as the Tillage doctor. Eventually he left the country to 
reside in London. About the year 1840 his letters were addressed from various parts of 
the metropolis, and it may be assumed that at this period he had no settled residence. 
So embarrassed became the state of his affairs eventually, that it is said a portion of his 
work was written within the precincts of the Queen's Bench, or whilst he was under the 
jurisdiction of the " Liberties of the Fleet Prison" as a debtor. He is last traced to 
lodgings in Westminster, where, or in the neigobourhood, be died in abject poverty and 
distress ； the precise date of his death has not been ascertained. But for the kindness 
of the late Mr. Gordon Gyll, of Wraysbury, who incidentally heard of his death, Dr. 
Lipscomb would have found his last resting place in a pauper's grave. Mr. Gyll and a 
few others subscribed and saved the remains from this ignominy. As the death took 
place subsequent to the passing of the Registration Acts there would be little difficulty 
in finding when and where the unfortunate historian was bunea. His wife pre-deceased 
him, and they left no issue. The History of Backs was not finished at the time of Dr. 
Lipscomb's decease, but as it was in the hands of energetic publishers it was completed 
by them, and the latter portions of it compare with the earlier published parts. The 
index to the work is a comprehensive one, and displays great and laborious care in its 
compilation. 

•See "History of Aylefebnry," pp. 411 and 416. 
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LISTER, MARTIN, was nephew of Sir Matthew Lister, President of the College 
of Physicians. Martin was bora at Radcliffe aboat 1638, and edacated nnder his 
uncle, who sent him to St. John's College, Cambridge. He studied physic, and on 
his return from his travels settled at York, where he acquired great reputation. He 
studied antiqaities and natural history, and was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. Ia 
1684, he removed to London, and, ia 1698, attended the Earl of Portland in aa Embassy 
to the Court of France. He published an aocouat of his joarney to Paris, which was 
ridiculed by Dr. King. He was made physician to Qaeen Anne, 1709, and cued 
1712. His other publications are about eight in namber, on natural history, 
shells, Sec. 

LLOYD, ROBERT, commonly known by the appellation of " Bob Lloyd," wag the 
son of the Rev. Dr. Pieraon Lloyd, rector of the first portion of Waddesdon. Bob Lloyd 
was the intimate friend of Wilkes and Charles Churchill, also in close friendship with 
Garrick, who endeavoured to promote his interests with the utmost warmth by procuring 
a large list of subscriptions to a volume of poems of which Lloyd was the author. He 
wrote a pastoral, called " Arcadia," which was brought on the stage in 1761, bat had a 
short lite ； he also produced " The tears and triumphs of Narcissus," which was Boon 
neglected; these were followed by "The Capricious Lovers," performed at Drury Lane, in the 
same year, and which met with general approbation. Lloyd, who was one of the Hell Fire 
Club at Medmenham, is said to have destroyed his life by iDtemperance. Wilkes, who 
knew how to discriminate character, says " he was mild and affable in private life, of gentle 
manners, and very engaging in conversation, an excellent scholar, and an easy, natural 
poet." Lloyd diea m the Fleet prison in 1764. 

LLOYD, DR. CHARLES, was second son of the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, of Peterley 
House, Great Missenden, who was ordained priest by the Bishop of St. David's, in 
1769. Dr. Charles Lloyd was educated at Eton, and afterwards entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was a contemporary of Mr, Gladstone ； he held the living 
of Ewelme, Oxon, which was then attached to the Regius Professorship of Divinity 
of Oxford. In the year 1827 he was consecrated Bishop of Oxford ； he died in 1829, of 
inflammation of the lungs, aged 44 years. He was a man of vast intellectual power, and 
a warm supporter of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, introduced by the Dake of 
Wellington. William Foster, the fourth son, was also edacated at Westminster, and 
Christ Church, Oxford, of which college he was a Btadent, and where he took a first 
class in mathematics and a second class in classics ； he was afterwards Professor 
of Mathematics and also of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society ； he died at Prestwood, in this county, in 1852; the other 
sons died young. The Rev. Thos. Lloyd's only daughter, Mary, married W. Bode, Esq., 
of Hare Hatch, Berks ； their son Henry married, in 1848, the eldest daughter of the 
late John Francklin, Esq" of Westlington House, Dinton, Aylesbury. 
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LLUELLYN, MARTIN. 一 He was a practising physician at High Wycombe, and 
resided in Easton Street in that town. He was the author of " Wickham Wakened, or 
The Quakers' Madrigal/' and other poems. In his Madrigal he refers to the severity 
practised on the Qaakers at Wycombe. He was a student at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and was there during the siege of that place, being a lieutenant in the Loyal Company 
of Students formed to oppose the " ferocious rebels." In after years he was one of the 
physicians to Charles II., being a Fellow of the College of PhjBicianB in London. He 
filled the office of a Justice of the Peace for the county of Bucks, and was Mayor for the 
Borough of High Wycombe. On the occasion of the Royal Proclamation in 1681, 
appealing to the whole nation, the Corporation of Wycombe forwarded an address to the 
King ； it is a curious and interesting specimen of the verbosity of the day, and is 
indorsed " This addresse was delivd. to His Matie by Dr. Lluellyn att Windsore upon 
Bartholomew-day, Ang. 24, anno 1681, Mr. Henry Bigg being then mayor." Dr. 
Llnellyn died in 1681, and was buried in the church of High Wycombe. The Doctor's 
son was a stern Royalist ; was Adjutant-General to Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and rode 
by his side into London at the Restoration of Charles II. A son of the Adjutant was 
Rector of Sannderton. The late Mr. Raymond Lluellyn, of Peterley House, was a direct 
descendant from Dr. Lluellyn. It is related that a great-granddanghter of Dr. Lluellyn, 
who married Mr. Bowles, surgeon, of High Wycombe, had in her possession the gloves 
worn by Charles I. on the day of his execution. 

LOFTIN, BENJAMIN.— He was of Great Marlow ； by his will, dated June, 1759, 
he bequeathed the sum of £1,000, to be laid out in the purchase of lands for the purpose 
of apprenticing poor children of Great Marlow. The fand was invested in the purchase 
of the " Copy Green Farm" in that parish for purposes of the will. 

L0N6LAND, JOHN, was born in 1473, at Henley-on-Thames ； received his 
education at Magdalen College, Oxford ； was made Dean of Salisbury in 1514, and 
was appointed Confessor to Henry VIII., who gave him the bishopric of LiiicoId^ in 
1521. He was a liberal benefactor to the University of Oxford, in which he was greatly 
assisted by the King, who, amongst many other grants for that purpose, gave him, in 
1530, the impropriation and advowson of Boarstall, and in the same year the Rectory 
and advowson of Oakley. Longland was Chancellor to the University. He strongly 
favoured the King's divorce from Catharine of Arragon. He diea in 1547 ； his body 
was buried at Eton College, his heart at LiDooln, and his bowels at Woobura, where he 
frequently resided, and where he died. He expended considerable snms on the Bishop's 
Palace at Wooburn, and gave the second bell to the Church, on which his name is 
inscribed. 

LONGUEVILLE, JOHN DE, of Little Billing, married Joan, daughter of 
John le Htmte, and sncceeded to the Manor of WolrertoD. After this marriage, 
Longueville quitted Little Billing, and made Wolverton his chief seat. He served the 
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office of Sheriff for the counties of Bucks and Beds in 1395. His son and heir, George, 
was a Knight of the Shire for Backs in his father's lifetime, in the last Parliament of 
King Henry V. The manor continued in the Longueville family for nearly three 
centuries, and some of them were knighted, and filled the office of Sheriff of the county. 
Sir John Longueville, who was owner of Wolverton in Leland's time, lived to the age of 
103 years, and was buried there in 1537. Sir Edward Longueville was created a Baronet 
by King Charles I. in 1638, and died in 1661. Sir Edward, the third, and last Baronet 
but one, was Sheriff of Backs in 1688. He sold this manor, with its appendages here 
and at Stony Stratford, about 1712， to Dr. John Ratcliffe, for more than £40,000, and 
went to reside at Fritwell, in Oxfordshire. In 1718 he broke his neck by a fall from 
his horse at Bicester races ； it is remarkable that his father, Sir Thomas, met with his 
death by a similar accident in 1685. 

LOUIS XVIII.— The exiled King of France, under the title of Compte de Lille, 
landed at Yarmouth in October, 1807, and shortly after took up his residence at Hart well 
House, Aylesbury. The retinue of the Queen, which consisted of 70 personB, was 
afterwards added to the establishment. These, as well as the King's party, together 
with their very numerous attendantB and servants, were all quartered on the Hartwell 
premises, where they were occasionally visited by the other French princes and exiled 
oobles. The residents in the house and grounds generally numbered about 140 ； but 
they sometimes exceeded 200. So numerous a party required snch extensive accommo- 
dation that the halls, gallery, and larger apartments of the House were ingeniously 
divided and sub-divided into suites of rooms and closets, in some instances to the great 
disorder and confusion of the mansion. Every outhouse, and each of the ornamental 
build ings in the park that could be rendered capable of decent shelter, were densely 
occupied; and it was curious to see how the second and third class stowed themselves 
away iu the attics of the house, converting one room into several by an employment of 
light partitions. Bnt all was wel レ conducted and cheerful, and in the evenings there was 
much mirth, music, and aancing kept up at the cottages around. At Hartwell, Louis 
led so retired a life that little was known of him beyond the limits of the mansion. 
Whenever he met any persons in the grounds he always returned their salute by taking 
off his hat, and he would hold a conversation in tolerably good English. The style in 
which he lived was unostentatious, and very suitable to the rank he assumed, of Count. 
His Majesty, family, and suite, about 25 in number, generally dined together in the large 
dining-room ； and once in abont three weeks the inhabitants of the adjacent towns and 
villages were allowed to walk round the table daring the repast, entering at one door and 
retiring by another, in conformity with the custom of the French Court. The regular 
drawing-room being occupied as an apartment for sleeping and sitting in by the Prince 
and PrinceBB de Cond も on their v ほ its, the library was used as its substitute, with the 
King's sofa raised on a little aais, or eminence, and here he used to see company and 
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hold small levees ； but his Majesty's own rooms were the study and its adjoining strong 
closet, next the portico of the southern front. On the 13th November, 1810, the consort of 
Louis died. There was a grand lying-iu-Btate prior to a funeral procession, which passed 
through Aylesbury to Westminster Abbey. In 1813 Louis issued an address from Hartwell, 
calling on the French nation to refiist the usurper. On Lady-day, 1814, deputies from 
Bordeaux brought intelligence to Hartwell that the Due d'Angonl^me had entered 
that city with Marshal Beresford's division of the English army, and was received with 
enthusiasm, that the white cockade was displayed, and that Louis XVIII. was 
proclaimed. Hardly was the excitement occasioned by these most joyous tidings 
moderated, ere Captain Slaughter, of the Royal Navy, conducted another party of 
Deputies to Hartwell, whom he had received off Dunkirk into the Archer sloop-of-war, 
charged to solicit the exile to return and take possession of his throne and kingdom. 
These gentlemen were ushered into the library, and the King there signed the celebrated 
document Raid to have been suggested by the supple Talleyrand, stating that he accepted 
and would observe the Constitution of France. During the King's residence at Hartwell, 
it is reported that he received un allowance of £20,000 a year from the British Govern- 
ment: that sum, it is stated, was divided, namely, £14,000 for his Majesty and £6,000 
for the Due d，Angoul も me. The inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of Aylesbury 
were greatly benefited by the sale of provisions to meet the increased cod sumption at 
Hartwell House, and the tradespeople of Aylesbury were much gratified by the patronage 
they received from the Royal establishment. On the King's triumphant departure from 
Hartwell, April 20th, 1814, in passing the County Hall, at Aylesbury, he was greeted 
with the sight of the white flag waving on its summit ； and a large concourse of people 
from all the adjacent parts made the air resound with hearty cheers. The procession 
halted at the County Hall, and an address was presented by the people of Aylesbury to 
the French monarch. During the last few years of his reign, he was much enfeebled by 
disease ； a dry erysipelas in his legs had deprived him of the power of walking, while 
his attachment to the pleasures of the table increased his natural tendency to corpulence, 
and a paralysis of the lower limbs taking place, he died, September 16, 1824, haying 
survived his second elevation nine yeare. 

LOVELL, VISCOUNT FRANCIS, succeeded to Wooburn Manor tbrough his 
grandmother, who was of the Deyncourt family. Being attached to the party of Richard, 
Dnke of Gloufcester, was made K.G. When the Dnke came to the Crown he was made 
one of his ministers. Daring the reign one William Colingbourn was executed under 
colour of rebellion, bat in trath for writing a distitch of quibbling verses which he had 
composed against Richard and his ministers ： 一 

The rat, the cat, and Lovell, that dog, 
Bale all EngUnd uuder the hog. 

Lord Lovell was attainted on the accession of Henry VII. ； in 1486, at the head of 4,000 
men, he attempted an inBurrection, bat fled on the approach of the Duke of Bedford. 
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He afterwards joined in Simnel's iQvasion, and fell, it is supposed, at the battle of Stoke, 
in 1487, bat some assert that he escaped and died at Minster Lovell. Lingard, in his 
" History of England," in speaking of the ultimate fate of Loyell, says 一 " Towards the 
close of the 17th century, at the seab of the Lovells, at Minster Lovell, in Oxfordshire, 
was accidentally discovered a chamber under the ground, in which was the skeleton of a 
man seated in a chair, with his head reclining on a table. Hence it is supposed that the 
fugitive had found an asylum in this sabterraneoua chamber, where he was, perhaps, 
starved to death by neglect." This statement was verified in 1737, by William. Cowper, 
a relative of the poet and Clerk of the Parliament, who gives more mioate de- 
tails from information obtained through the Dake of Ratlaad. He states that books, 
paper, pens, &c" were on the table, and in another part of the room lay a cap, much 
decayed, which the family and others jadgea to be Lord Lovell's, whose e^it had hitherto 
been so nnoertain. His estates at Woobum were escheated to the Crown. 

LOVETT, ROBERT.— The first possessor of the Soulbury estate, of this family, 
was son of Sir Robert Lovett, Knt., of Rushton and Newton, connty Warwick ； Sarah, 
his wife, was daughter and heiress of Sir Roger de Turville, of Holmedon, county 
Northampton. Sir Robert Lovett, of Liscombe, married, for his second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Richard Saunders, Esq., of Dinton. The issue of this marriage were the 
ancestors of the Loyelts of Lificombe, Tawstock, and Dublin, including Dame Lettice, 
wife of Thomas Pigott, Esq., of Dodderehall, who sarvi?ed to a great age and was sister 
to many distinguished ladies, being one of the ten daughters of Sir Robert Lovett. 
Jonathan Lovett, Esq., the head of a younger branch of the family, that had been settled 
for a long period at Kingwell, in the county of Tipperary, succeeded to the Backing- 
hamshire estate, upon the failure of the elder branch, and was created a baronet in 1781. 
He died in 1812, leaving his daughter and heiress (Miss Lovett) to succeed to his estates. 
This lady died August 18th, 1855, and by her will left her possessions to her cousin, 
Phillips Cosby Lovett, Esq. The juovetts are descended from Richard de Lovett, one of 
the followers of the Norman Conqueror. 

LOVIBOND, HENRY.— He was owner of a Manor in Oving; was a Master in 
Chancery ； was educated at Kingston School, in Surrey ； attained some eminence in 
literature, and was a contributor to the eesajs published under the title of " The World," 
in which he wrote several numbers ； he died in 1727, and was succeeded in the Oying 
estate by his son. Captain Iiovibond. 

LOWNDES, WILLIAM, Esq., of Window, commonly known as " Ways and 
Means Lowndes," was grandson of Robert Lowndes, of Winslow, who was buried there 
in 】 602. William Lowndes became possessed of the Manor of Winslow by purchase 
from Nicholas Goodwin, in the year 1697. He was educated at Eton and Oxford ； was 
one of the knights of the shire of Backs in several Parliaments, Secretary to the 
Treasury under Lord Godolphin, and served as Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
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and Means. The family motto of " Ways and Means" was granted to him by Royal 
License about the same period that the " Grant of Augmentation of Arms" was given. 
This augmentation was the chargirg the interlacings of the fret-work on the coat of 
arms with a " bezant" or piece of money, in consideration of the bill he introduced into 
Parliament for the Amendment of the Silver Coinage in 1695. The mansion at the 
South end of the town of Wi'dsIow was built by William Lowndes in the year 1700, from 
a design by Inigo Jones. He died in 1724, leaving three sods v viz., Robert Lowndes, of 
Winslow ； William Lowndes, of Astwood ； and Charles Lowndes, of Chesham. The 
foUowing epitaph was written to his memory ： 一 

No waps or mean$ against the tyrant .Death 

Gould raise supplies to aid tby fund of breath. 

O Lowndes ！ it is enacted soon or late, 

Each branch of nature must sabmit to fate ； 

Each member of that House where thoa did'st Btand, 

Intent on credit, with thy bill in hand, 

Shall equcdly this impoeition bear, 

And in his turn be found deficient hero | 

Bat trust in Heaven, where turplusset of joy 

And endlesR produce will all cares destroy : 

And rnay'st thou there, when thy accounts are past, 

Gam a quietus which shall ever last. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in annonnciDg his death in the House of CommonB, 
remarked that " the House had lost a very useful member and the public as able and 
honest a servant as ever the Crown had." The present representative of Robert Lowndes 
is Mr. William Selby Lowndes, of Winslow, who succeeded his father, the late Wm. Selby 
Lowndes, in the year 1886. The family of William Lowndes, described as of Astwood, 
is now represented by Mrs. Lowndes-Stone-Norton, of Bnghtwell Hall, Tetsworth, Oxon, 
his son William hayiog taken the additional name of Stone. The family of Charles 
Lowndes, of Chesham, is represented by Afr. William Lowndes, of The Bury, Ghesham, 
and the Rev. Charles Lowndes, F.R.A.8., of Hartwell Bectorj, Aylesbuiy. 

LOWNDES, WILLIAM, of Astwood, was the second son of William Lowndes, 
of Winslow ； he was co-adjutor with Mr. Secretary Horace Walpole to the Lords' 
Commissioners of the Treasury ； he died in 1775， aged 88 years, and was buried 
at Astwood, pursuant to his will. William Lowndes held office in troublous and 
disturbed times. The Government of the country was then made entirely a party 
matter — Whig v. Tory, or Tory v. Whig. The WhigB had no sooner swept the field of 
their opponents than they quarrelled amongst themselves. It was not upon any great 
question of national policy that they were divided ； with the Jacobites they differed 
on the Regal succession, and with the Tories on religious toleration ； but with each 
other they bad no constitutional or administrative disagreements. Upon all points they 
were united, except as to the division of public employments. The Premiership being 
the capital prize, the chief point of contention was, whether Walpole, Pelham, Pitt, 
Rockingham, Bedford, Grenville, or Grafton should be the head of the Treasury. Every 
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ministierial chaDge gare rise to new disputes, intrigues, and confederacies, and the 
country consequently saifered from those conflictiye cabals of the aristocracy. 

LOWNDES, RICHARD, grandson of " Ways and Means" Lowndes, was Sheriff 
of Bucks in 1737-8, and one of the Knights of that Shire in 1742 ； he died at Hillesden 
in 1775 ； was buried at Winslow, and was succeeded by his son, William Lowndes, who 
assamed the sarname of Selby on inheriting the Whaddon Chase Estate under Thos. 
James Selby's will. Thos. James Selby, who died in 1772, left his estates of Whaddon 
and other places " to his right and lawful heir," for the better discovery of whom he 
directed advertisements to be published immediately after his death, in some of the 
public papers, and then added, " But should it bo happen that no heir-at-law is found, I 
then do hereby constitute and appoint William Lowndes, Esq., my lawful heir ； and on 
condition he takes the name of Selby, I give him the estates and all the Manors before 
mentioned." William Selby Lowndes died in 1813, and was succeeded by his son, 
William Selby Lowndes, of Whaddon Hall, who was M.P. for Bucks ； he took the name 
of Selby on the death of his father in 1813, but resumed the family name of Lowndes 
by license. He was succeeded by his son, William Selby Lowndes, who died Lora 
of Winslow in the year 1886. The conditions of Mr. Selby's will led to several actions 
at law by those who assumed to be his legal heirs, and caused great expense and anxiety 
to the members of the Selby - Lowndes family. 

LOWNDES, WILLIAM.— A Commissioner of Excise ； Governor of Christ's 
Hospital, the Foundling Hospital, and the Westminster Infirmary ； was the only son 
of Charles Lowndes, of Ohesham, who for many years held a distinguished situation in, 
and was for some time Secretary of, the Treasury. This William Lowndes was born 
in London in 1734 ； was educated at Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1752, 
he became a student of the Middle Temple, and was called to the Bar, bat deterred 
from practising by a constitutional weakness of sight. On declining the legal profession 
he was appointed a Captain of the Bucks Militia, which station he retained for thirteen 
years. In 1771, he married Ljdia Mary, daughter of Robert Osborne, Esq., a Com- 
missioner of the Navy, bat his wife died the next year, leaving him with an infant son. 
In his office of Commissioner of Excise, he displayed persevering industry, inflexible 
probity, and the most rigid veracity. He was a man of letters and poetical genius, 
although a great part of his long life was spent in avocations far removed from classical 
pursuits ； he died in 1808. The present Mr. William Lowndes, of The Bury, Chesham, 
is his great grandson. 

In the year 1553, an Act was presented to the House and passed, folly restoring 
to the heirs of Henry Pole, Lord Montacnte and Monthermer, beheaded for high 
treason in 1539, the rights to the dignities vested in that nobleman at the time 
of his attainder. Henry Pole, in whom the claim originated, was the eldest son of the 
celebrated Lady Margaret, last of the Plantagenets, afterwards Countess of Salisbury. 
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This venerable lady, whose only crime was being a representative of a royal line, was 
beheaded in the Tower in 1541. She was the daughter of George, Duke of Clarence, and 
mother of Cardinal Pole, to whom the tyrant, Henry VIII., bore the most inveterate 
hatred. When the executioner directed her to lay her head on the block, she refused to 
do so, telling him that she knew of no guilt, and would not submit to die like a traitor. 
He pursued her about the Bcaffold, aiming at her hoary head, and at length took it off, 
after mangling the poor victim, who was 70 years of age, in the most barbarous manner. 
One of Henry Pole's younger brothers was the famous Cardinal Pole. He accompanied 
Henry VIII. to the field of the Cloth of Gold ； was made K.B. at the coronation of Anne 
Bolejn, and was summoned to Parliament as Baron Moothemer and Montacutc. Henry 
Pole was accused by hiB own brother, Sir Jeffrey Pole, of the design of elevating his 
brother Reginald, afterwards Cardinal and Archbishop of Canterbury, to the throne, and, 
being convicted, suffered death on Tower Hill. He left two daughters ； the elder 
married the Earl of Huntingdon, and her co-heirs were unquestionably the Countess of 
Loudoun and her sisters. The other married Sir Thomas Barringtoa ； her two daughters 
were the ancestors of Mr. W. Lowndes, of Chesham, and Mr. W. Selby-Lowndes, of 
Whaddon. In the year 1859, both the Messrs. Lowndes petitioned the House of Lords 
to terminate the abeyance between them, and to accord them each one of the baronies in 
question ； the Marquis of HastingB, then the heir of Lady Huntingdon, and having titles 
enough of his own, generously giving his claim altogether in their favour. Their case 
was heard at great length and expense, and had proceeded so far as to establish 
their pedigree, leaving only the question as to the existence of the abeyance to be 
decided. At this juncture Mr. Lowndee, of Chesham, died, and, his heir declining to 
proceed with the case, the Lords refused to entertain the question of one barony without 
the other, thus shutting out Mr. Lowndes, of Whaddon, from proceeding also. 

The earliest seats of the Lowndes family, who received a grant of arms in 1180， were 
at Overton and Lea Hall, Cheshire. A branch settled at a very early period in the coanty 
of York, the name of Lowude, of Holdemesse, of Thornton in the Benes, and of 
Hare wood continually occurring in the Commission of Array for that county in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The late Mr. William Lowndes, of the Bury, Chesham, made 
extensive collections of docnmeDts relating to the several families of Lowndes. Accord- 
ing to the old pedigree of the Winslow branch, the first of the name in England, and 
the common ancestor of the race, was William Seigneur de Lounde, who accompanied 
William the Conqueror into England in 1066, and acquired large possessions in the 
counties of Bucks, Northampton, Lincoln, and Bedford. From him Robert Lowndes, 
of Winslow, who married Jane Golks, Croke, or Crowke, as the name has been' variously 
spelt, was sixteen in deBcent. Bardsley, in his work on sarnames^ derives the name of 
Lowndes from the old English word launde, which signified a pretty and rich piece 
of grassy Bward in the heart of a forest. In the list of wills of persons of this name, 
proved in the Probate Goart at Chester, the name is variously spelt Lonnds, LowneB, 
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Lounde, Loundes, Lonnd, Jjownde, Lownds, Lowndes ； the last, which has been the 
form in general Qge for more than a century, is found in that of John Lowndes, of 
Cranage. 

LUTON, SIR ROBERT DE. — The family of Luton held Hartwell. Sir Robert, 
the lasb of the family, was a knight of the shire of Buckingham in the Parlia- 
meDts of 1387 and 1390. He left an only daughter and heir, Eleanor, who married 
Thomas de Stoke, wHo thus became possefised of the Manor of Hartwell. Stoke had 
issue one daughter, Agnes, married to Sir Thomas Singleton ； she thenceforth held 
Hartwell. Sir Thomas was Sheriff of Bucks in 1443, and a knight of the shire in 
HoO. He died at Hartwell, and was buried in the Grey Friars of Aylesbury, where he 
was one of the founders of a chauntrj. A daughter of his married John Hampden, 
of Kimble. The Hartwell estate remained m the Hampdens about 180 years, when Sir 
Alexander Hampden, a cousin of the Patriot, having no survivinff issae, bequeathed 
Hartwell to his sister, who tras wife of Sir Thomas Lee, of East Claydon, and thus 
brought the estate into the possession of that ancient family. 

LYSONS, SAMUEL.— He was nephew of Daniel Ljsods, M.D., of Bath, author of 
" Essays on Fever." Samuel Lysons, F.R.S. and F.A.S., was an eminent antiquary and 
topographer, born in 1763, at Rodmorton, Gloucestershire ； he studied at the Middle 
Temple, London, and was called to the bar ； was appointed Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower of London. His works relate principally to the Roman antiquities in Britain, 
but be gave special attention to those at Woodchester ； he was A.M., F.R.S., F.A., and 
L.S. The Rev. Daniel LyRons, F.R.S. and P. A. 8., his brother, rector of Rodmorton, was 
author of " Environs of London," published 1792-1811. The brothers, in conjunction, 
edited u Magna Britannia," in 1806-13. This work is a valuable acqnisitioa to our 
store of local history. Some editions of "Magna Britannia" have been divided into 
volumes for separate counties. The division relating to Buckinghamshire forms a small 
quarto of about 250 pages, with 13 plates ； it is a complete work, but does not enter into 
much detail ； it has been the foandation of more modem histories of the county, bat 
gives valuable information which other authors have overlooked. The parochial 
topography is treated in alphabetical order, and as a work of reference, where minute 
particulars are not required, it is most valuable, and thorough dependence may be placed 
on it. Samuel Lysons died in 1819. 
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Afalleti — MandeviUe — Afarchant 一 Marlborough 一 Marlow 一 Marnay 一 Marshall 一 Martin 
一 Mary ( Queen ) 一 Mason 一 Martt/n 一 Maudelay 一 Mayne 一 Mead 一 Ment.mor§ 一 
Messmger 一 Mesurier 一 Milton 一 Minshull 一 Meperteshall 一 Missenden 一 Molym 一 
Montacute 一 Montague 一 Montfilchet 一 Montjort 一 Moore 一 Mordaurtt 一 Morley 一 
Mortimer 一 Morton 一 Moulsoe. 



ALLET, JACOB, was Canon of Windsor in 1516, and snbsequentlj Master 
of the hospital of St. Giles, High Wycombe. In speaking of the dissolution 
of the Monasteries by Henry VIII., and the bestowal of their revenues upon 
his impecunious courtiers, he remarked that " the King had brought his hogs to a fine 
market." These words being reported at Court, Mallet was accused of treason and 
executed. 

MANDEVILLE, DE GEOFFREY.— He had bestowed on him the Manor of East 
Claydon ； and he held the office of Constable of the Tower of Loudon. Geoffrey, his 
grandson, was created Earl of Essex ； he enjoyed the favour both of King Stephen 
and his rival, the Empress Maud. Oppressing the Monks of Ramsey, in Huntingdon- 
shire, whom he ejected from their house, he was excommunicated ； being fatally wounded 
at Burwell, co. Cambridge, in 1144, whilst under that edict, he was prohibited Christian 
burial, and some of the Knights Templars, who, in gratitude for former favours, carried 
his corpse to their place in the Strand, were compelled to suspend his remains on a tree 
in their orchard until the sentence of excommunication was reversed ； they then buried 
him in the Temple Church. Geoffrey de Mandeyille, his 8on 9 obtained restitution of the 
lands, and by a new charter, the title of Earl of Essex revived to him. He founded a 
nunnery at Hurley, called Lady Place, from its dedication to the Blessed Virgin. 

MARCH ANT, NATHANIEL, R.A.— He was born in Sussex, where he had a 
gmall property. He had great skill and industry as a gem engraver. He travelled to 
Italy to cultivate that art, to which his geniiu stroogly inclined him. He there improved 
his talents by the close study of the remains of ancient acolptare, which rendered him 
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celebrated throaghoat Europe and an honour to his native country. He spent a great 
deal of his time in his later years at Stoke Poges. He died io 1816, aged 77 years, and 
was buried in the churchyard of that village ； there is a sculptured mural tablet erected 
to his memory, in the church. 

MARLBOROUGH, DUKE OP.— The name of the Duke of Marlborough is 
closely associated with this county, consequent upon the connection of the family with 
the Upper Winchendon and Waddesdon estates. These estates were not, however, 
acquired by his trustees until a few years after his death. John Churchill was 
the son of 8ir Winston Churchill, of Ashe, in Devonshire, where be was born, 
in 1650. His first service was at the siege of Tangier ； and, on his return to 
England, he became the favourite of the Duchess of Cleveland, who gave him £5,000, 
with which he purchased an annaity for life. He served afterwards under the great 
Turenne, and distiogaished himself so gallantly at the siege of Maesbrichb that the King 
of France publicly thanked him at the head of the regiment. On his return bo England 
he was made Lieutenant-Colonel, Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and Master of the 
Robes to the Duke of York, whom he attended to Holland and Scotland ； and about 
this time he married Miss Jennings, Maid of Honour to the Princess, afterwards Qaeen 
Anne. He was made a Peer, by the tide of Baron Eyemouth ； and when James II. came 
to the Crown, he was sent to France to notify the event. In 1685 he was created Lord 
Churchill, of Sandridge. The same year he suppressed Monmonth's rebellion, and took 
him prisoner. He continued to serve King James with great fidelity, till the arrival of 
the Prince of Orange, who created him Earl of Marlborough in 1689, and appointed 
him Commander-in-Chief of the English army in the Low Countries. In 1692 he was 
suddenly dismissed from his employments and committed to the Tower, whence, however, 
he was soon released. After the death of Queen Mary he was restored to favour, and 
in 1702 was created Duke of Marlborough. On the commencemenb of Queen 
Anne's reign, he recommended a war with France and Spain, which advice was 
adopted. In 1704, he joined Prince Eugene, with whom he encountered the French 
and Bavarians at Hochstedt, and obtained a complete victory, taking Marshal Tallard 
prisoner. Just before this event he had been created a Prince of the Empire. In the 
winter he returned to England, bringing with him Marshal Tallard and 26 other officers 
of rank, 121 standards, and 179 colours. He again received the thanks of Parliament 
and a grant of the Crown lands at Woodstock. On the 12th of May, 1706, he fought 
the famous battle of Ramilies, which accelerated the fall of Louvaia, Brussels, and other 
important places, and, arriving in England in November, received fresh honours and 
grants from the Queen and Parliament. A bill was passed to settle the titles upon the 
male and female issue of his daughters, and a pension of £5,000 a-year was granted him 
oat of the Post-office. In 1709 he defeated Marshal Villars at Malplaquet, for which 
victory a general thanksgiving was solemnized. In the winter of 1711, he returned to 
England, and soon after, through party intrigaes, was dismissed from all his employments. 
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To add to this unjust treatment, a prosecution was commenced against him for applying 
the public money to his private purposes. Stung at this ingratitude, he went into 
voluntary banish men t, accompanied by his Duchess, and remained abroad till 1714, when 
he landed at Dover amidst the acclamations of the people. Queen Anne was just dead, 
and her successor restored the Dake to his military appointments ； but his infirmities 
increasing, he retired from public employment, and died at Windsor Lodge, in 1722. 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, was a lady of strong mind but overbearing passions. 
For a long time she exercised over the weak and easy nature of Queen Anne a most 
commanding influence. The Queen threw off all royal etiquette when corresponding 
with the haughty Duchess. In the end her Majesty felt her yoke to be intolerable, the 
Duchess was dismissed the Court, and the Duke shared in her disgrace. She died in 
1744, having outlived the Duke 22 years. The Upper Winchendon and Waddesdon 
estates are now the property of Baroo Ferdinand J. de Rothschild, M.P., who purchased 
them of the Marlborough Trustees, prior to which purchase the late Duke of Marlborough 
was in possession of them. 

MARSHALL, MATTHEW.— He was the fourth and vonngest son of John and 
Mary Marshall, of Amereham, and was born in August, 1790. He entered the service 
of the Bank of England in 1810, being then 19 years of age, and after perving for some 
years in the Chief Cashier's office, he was appointed Deputy Cashier in April, 1829, the 
office being then termed First Assistant to the Chief Cashier. In September, 1835, Mr. 
Marshall was appointed Chief Cashier to the Bank as successor to Mr. Rippon, and he 
occupied that high office until his retirement in June, 1864, on full salary. He held the 
office for 28J years, a period only exceeded twice in the history of the Bank, those being 
the cases of Mr. Maddockes^ who retired in 1739, after 41 J years' service, and Mr. 
Abraham Newland, a Buckinghamshire man, who held the office up to 1807, having 
completed 29 ネ vears' labours. Mr. Marshall was the tenth cashier. The Court of 
Directors, on accepting his resignation, in addition to granting him the coDtinoance 
of the fall amount of his salary, passed the following resolution ： —" They desire to 
express their sense of the integrity, zeal, and ability with which he has filled the varied 
and important duties of the post of Chief Cashier during a period of nearly 29 years, and 
their hope that he may long continue tq enjoy the rest and comfort of an honourable 
retirement, to which his services to the Bank have bo well entitled him." Mr. Marshall 
died at Amersham House, Beckenbam, Kent, on the 30bh of Jane, 1873, in his 83rd 
year ； he was a brother of the late Mr. James Henry Marshall, for so many years a 
respected inhabitant of Aylesbury. 

MARTIN, HENRY.— He was sod and heir of Sir Henry Martin, Knt" and was 
born at Stoke Poges, where his father had an estate. Martin's character for morality 
was very indifferent; be married a wife for her riches, bnt was for some time parted from 
her ； he was certainly no Pari tan. He was once chosen as one of the knights of the 
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Bhire for Backs. He had an inoomparable wit for repartees, and e?en made a 
joke at his conviction on the charge of being a Regicide. He was one of those 
who were absolutely excepted both as to life and property ； bat he had the prudence to 
surrender in obedience to the proclamation of the ParliameDt, was brought to trial 
on the I Oth October, 1060, and convicted. He petitioned for mercy, and referring to his 
surrender, he said " he had never obeyed any proclamatioa before this, and hoped that 
he should not be hanged for taking the King's word now." By great intercession his 
life wa8 spared. He was made a prisoner, first ia the Tower, afterwards at Windsor, 
and eventually for twenty years in Chepstow Castle, where he died suddenly ia 1681, in 
his 78th year. His wife relieved him oat of her jointare dariag his imprisonment, still 
at last he was reduced to such a state of wretched poverty and abjectaess, both in spirits 
and fortune, that he was glad to receive a cup of ale from anyone who would give 
it him. 

MASON, THE REY. JOHN". —He was presented to the Rectory of Water 
Stratford in 1674, and was also Vicar of Stanton Barry ； towards the close of his career, 
he became a visionary enthusiast. According to Granger, he was esteemed a pious and 
learned man, " till he became bewildered in the mysteries of Calvinism." He appears to 
have believed himself, and to have induced thousands to believe likewise, that he was the 
Eli as appointed to proclaim the second coming of our Divine Redeemer. His deluded 
followers called Water Stratford, Mount Sion, and great numbers Bold their property, left 
their homes, and filled all the houses and barns in that neighbourhood, or dwelt in tents, 
believing that there, and there only, they would be preserved , whilst from this spot 
they would Ree all the wicked round (i.e. t all who would not believe and act as they did) 
burnt up and destroyed. Mr. Mason composed some absurd hjmas, which his disciples 
frantically sang, whilst at the same time they danced, jumped, clapped their hands, and 
shrieked, both by day and night. They had for their music the violin, taboar, and pipe. 
Among other prophecies Mr. Aiason foretold his own resurrection after three dajB ； and 
although from the nature oi his prophecies, and the failure of their accomplishment, as 
the Messrs. Lysons observe, it might have been expected that this sect would have been 
more shortlived, yet, notwithstanding that Mr. Rushworth, his saccessor in the Rectory, 
opened his (Mr. Masons) grave some time after his interment, and exposed his corpse to 
view, with the intention of convincing the people of the falsity of the prophecies, they 
contiaaed for several years to assemble here at a place they called Holy-ground, where 
some of them affirmed that they had Been and spoken with Mr. Mason after his death. 

MA.RLOW, JOHN DB.— He was a Brother of the Hospital, that is, a member of 
the religions order of Hospitallers, and accompanied Prince Edward, eldest son of Henry 
III., to Palestine, to take part in the last crasade. He was slain in the battle of Acre 
on Palm Sunday, 1270, while fighting bravely against the infidel host. Florence of 
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Worcester passes high enlogium upon the valour and devotion of De Marlow, calling him 
" the flower of knighthood." 



MARNEY, SIR HENRY. 一 He held Kingsey from his father ； was Privy 
Councillor to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. ； was a person of great prudence, and of 
singular fidelity. On the attainder of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, he 
obtained a praut of part of his lands. He was Captain of the Guard to King Henry 
VIII., and Keeper of the Privy Seal, and was created a peer as Lord Marne)' ； he died in 
the 14th year of Henry VIII. After his decease, his possessions were granted to the 
family of Dormer. 

MARTYN, JOHN, F.R.S., a skilful botanist and learned writer, was born in 1699, 
in London. He held an estate at Lower Winchendon, formerly possessed by the 
family of Knollys. By the Tnendship of Dr. Sherard, his attention was directed 
to literary and not to mercantile concerns. By publishing, in 1720, Tournefort's 
" History of the Plants in the Neighbourhood of Paris," he formed the plan of compoRing 
a catalogue of those near London. 丄 n 1727, he was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society, and he was bo active in the committee for regulating the library and museum 
that his annual subscription was cancelled by order of the Coancil. The London Society 
oi Botanists was established by him and Dillenus ； but afterwards he left the metropolis, 
having accepted the office of Professor of Botany at Cambridge. He acquired reputation 
as a ph}'8ician in London and Chelsea, and retired to Streatham, in 1752. He resigned, 
in 17G1, his Cambridge Professorship, which he had held for 30 years, and in which he 
was succeeded by his sod ； he died at Chelsea, 1768. His works are —" Methodus planta- 
rum circa Cantabrig," nascent; " Historia plantarum rariorum," decad. 5, fol. ； " First 
Lecture of a Course of Botany," introductory, 8vo ； "Virgil's Bucolics and Georgics, 
translated with notes, 2 vols. 8vo. and 4 to.; a yaluable work, " Dissertations on the uEneid, 
12mo. ； "An Abridgment of the Philosophical Transactions;" " Translations of 
Boerbave's Treatise on the Power of Medicine ；" " Harris on the Diseases of Infants," 
an abridgment of philosophic papers from the memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, 5 vols., and some articles in the General Dictionary. 

MARTYN, THOMAS, F.R.S., an eminent antiquary and natural philosopher, the 
son of the preceding, was born at Chelsea, in 1736 ； was educated at Cambridge, and 
on his father's resignation, in 1761, succeeded to the botanical professorship, which he 
held for 64 years, during which time he obtained valuable Church preferment, and died in 
1825. His philosophical writings, and those by which he is most advantageously known, 
are "Plantee GantabrigieDses ； ,, u Herbationes Cantabrigienses ； ,, "The English Con- 
noisseur ；" " The Antiquities of Uercalanenm ； ,, " Elements of Natural History " Flora 
Ru8tica;"and an enlarged edition of" Miller's Gardener's Dictionary." He was of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, and a Fellow of Sydney Sussex College ； Professor of Botany; Vicar of 
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Poxon, 1776 ； Rector of Ludgershall, 1774 ； Vicar of Little Marlow, 1776 ； Minister of 

Edgware, 1778 ； was P.R.8., F.L.S., and Reg, Professor of Botany, 1793 ； be died at 

90 years of age ； was author of upwards of twenty works on various subjects, and an 

autobiographical history written in his 8Cth year. 

MARY, Qaeen of England, eldest daughter of Henry VIII., by Catherine of 
Arragon, was born at Greenwich, 1517. She was educated by Liaacer and Vives, and 
acquired such a knowledge of Latin thab she translated " Era9mas*s Paraphrase of 
St. John's Gospel," which was finished by her chaplain, Mallet. The treatment of her 
mother by her father alienated her from filial duties, and so exasperated was the monarch 
at her obstinate conduct, that he would have pat her to death had not Archbishop 
CranQier interfered. She refaned to join the Protestant commanioa, aad in consequence 
of this, EiDg Edward VI. set her aside, and appointed the Lady Jane Grey for his 
successor. Though Jane was proclaimed, yet Mary's interest prevailed, and she entered 
London in triumph. The inhabitants of Buckinghamshire took np the cause of Mary 
with great zeal. Lord Windsor, Lord Hastings, Sir Edmand Peckham, and Sir Francis 
Hastings, with four thoasaad Bnckinghamshire men, went over to her cause. Sir 
Thomas Wharton, of Upper Winchendon, and Sir Edmund Peckham, of Denham, 
were firm adherents to her cause. Sir Edmund was amongst the first to proclaim her in 
Buckinghamshire, and in raising troops in opposition to the movements of Northumber- 
land. The assistance thus accorded to Queen Mary by the mnabitants of this 
county gives a clue to the indacement she had in bestowing mam ci pal honours on the 
towns of Aylesbury, Buckingham, and Wycombe. In 1554, she married Philip of Spain, 
son of Charles V., but the happiness which she expected was destroyed by the coldness of 
her husband, and the disgraceful loss of Calais bo preyed upon her spirits that she fell a 
victim to the attacks of a ferer, 1558. Mary was superstitioHS and bigoted, and from 
the influence of her advisers was often prevailed on to commit what was dishonourable, 
flagitious, and oppressive. 

MAU DELAY, RICHARD, M.A., LL.D.— He was instituted Rector of Sherrington, 
Bucks, in 1518, and installed Prebendary of Thame 1519. He had the reputation of 
being a great Canonist and good theologian. He took part in discassing and 
determiniDg the qaestion of the validity of Henry VIIFs marriage, when that subject 
was under the consideratioQ of the Uaiversity of Oxford, and, in con j auction with 
Drs. Moreman, Mortimer, Holjmao, Cooke, Aldridge, and Charnock, delivered an 
opinion in favour of the marriage with Catherine. Maudelay was against the 
innovations and usurpations of the King, and evidently looked with suspicion and 
fear upon the dangerous policy which Cardinal Wolsey and Bishop John Longland, of 
Lincoln, had inaugurated. According to Dr. Lee's " History of Prebendal Church of 
Thame" Dr. Maudelay provided the stalls in that Church in 1529. In his will, dated 
1530, he ordered a priest to sing for him in his Prebendal Church, left a legacy to it, and 
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desired to be buried therein. It is said that a brass representing him, with an 
inscription and prayer, was removed by order of the Edwardian Commissioners. 

MAUDUIT, WILLIAM. — He was Lord of Hanslope and Chamberlain to the 
Exchequer in the reign of Henry III. He took part with the confederate barons, and 
was among the number of those excommunicated by the Pope ； he was at the battle of 
Lincoln in 1217, and there taken prisoner, the followers of the barons being vanquished 
aad dispersed. After this, he returned to his allegiance, and in the 17th year of Henry 
III. had his lands restored by the King's favour, delivering up his son William as a 
hostage for his future good behaviour. The Mauduits obtained a license from Robert 
Grosset^te, the Bishop of Lincoln, to remove the church of Hanslope from some other 
situation, unknown, to the spot where it now stands. By a marriage, the Lordship 
of Hanslope passed into the family of the Earls of Warwick, and in 1663 to Sir Thomas 
Tyrrell, Knt. 

MAYNARD, SIR JOHN. — He was the owner of the Manor of Clifton Reynes, 
which he obtained by purchase ； was an English statesman and lawyer ； bom at 
Tavistock, in Devonshire, about 1602. After having studied at Exeter College, Oxford, 
he entered at the Middle Temple, and was in due course called to the bar. In the Long 
Parliament he distingnished himself as one of the prosecutors of Strafford and Laud, bat 
afterwards opposed the violent proceedings of the army and the usurpation of Cromwell, 
for which he was twice sent to the Tower. After the Restoration he was knighted, but 
refused the honour of being a judge. At the Revolution he displayed great talents in 
the conference between the Lords and Commons, on the question of the abdication of 
the throne by James II. ， and warmly advocated that measure. When William III., in 
allusion to Serjeant Maynard's great age, remarked that he must have outlived all the 
lawyers of his time, Sir John happily replied, " Yes ； and if your Highness had not 
come over to our assistance, I should have outlived the law too." He was appointed one 
of the Commissioners of the Great Seal, in 1689, and died in 1690. 

MAYNE, SIMOX.— He resided at Dinfcon Hall, and succeeded to the Dinton 
estate on the death of his father in 1617. Mayne was a county magistrate, and soon 
became conspicnou8 in public affairs. He declared for the Parliament, and began his 
career as a republican. He was elected a member for Aylesbury in the Long Parliament ； 
sat in the Painted Chamber as one of the members of the High Court of Justice, and 
took part in the King's trial almost every day of its continuance ； his name is signed to 
the King's death-warrant. During the Protectorate he continued to be one of the 
Committee for Bucks. In compliance with the proclamation he surrendered, but, being 
excepted by Dame, was tried with others at the Old Bailey in October, 1660. At first 
he pleaded not guilty, but afterwards modified his plea, and the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty against him. His defence was weak and undeserving consideration. He 
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remained id confinemeDt in tbe Tower until the next year, when he died, and his body 
was removed to Dinton and buried there oq the 18th of April, 1661, he being 49 years 
of age. 

MATNB, SIMON, THE YOUNGER.— In April, 1691, there was a single election 
at Aylesbury, consequent on the decease of Sir Thomas Lee, when Simon Majne was 
elected to fill the racancy, Mayne was son of Simon Majne, the regicide. Notwith- 
standing his father's conyiction for treason, he was permitted to enjoy the Manor of 
Dinton, and it ie conjectured that he was secured in the possession of it by a formal 
grant ； but tbe reversion of certain lands in the Deighboaring village of Haddenham 
was granted to others. This Simon Mayne resided at Dinton, and aied there in 1725 ； 
he bad ten children. In 1725, Simon Majne, grandson of the regicide, sold the manors 
and estates of Dinton, Westlington, and Ford to John Vaahattem, Esq., who held these 
estates until his death in 1747, John Yanhattem, his heir, being High Sheriff for 
Backs in 1760, presented a congratulatory address to George III. on his accession, and 
was knighted; he dying in 1787, Dinton Hall became vested in the Rev. William Goodall, 
who married dis only daughter. 

MEAD, MATTHEW, a Nonconforming divine, intruded into the rectory of Great 
Brickhill, whence he was ejected in 1662 ； he was saspected of complicity in the Rje 
House Plot, but after appearing before the Council was honourably acquitted. He became 
minister of Shadwell, which place he left at the Restoration ； he then went to 
Holland, but returned in 1674, and erected a large meeting-house at Stepaey. He 
published some religious works, the principal of which is entitled " The almost ChriBtian 
tried and cas に， Died 1699. 



MEAD, RICHARD, a distingaished physician, son of the preceding, was born at 
Stepney, 1673. He studied, in 1689, at Utrecht, under Grcevius, and then removed to 
Leyden, where he contracted a strong intimacy with Boerhaave. He took his degree of 
M.D. at Padua, 1695, and returning to England, the next year he was appointed physician 
to 8t. Thomas's Hospital. He was Vice-President of the Royal Society, Censor of the 
College of Physicians, also Royal Physician. He interested himself much io the 
introduction of inoculation for tbe small-pox, and assisted in the preliminary 
experiments made on criminals. His practice was extremely lucrative ； and the riches 
he made by it enabled him to form a magnificent library and museum, aud to 
assist men of talent who were less fortunate than himself. His u Mechanical 
Account of Poisons/' 1702, was received by the public with avidity ； and he, in 
1704, was admitted into the Royal Society, in 1707 chosen one of the Council, and 
in 1717 appointed Vice-President. From Stepney he removed to Crntched Friars, and, 
seven years after, to AnBtin Friars. In 1707, he was honoured with the degree of M.D. 
by the University of Oxford ； and he was one of the Physicians who attended Queen 
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Anne in her last illness. He was, in 1719, consulted by Government npon the best 
means of preventing the importation of the plagae, which ra^ed at Marseilles, and he 
published, in consequence, his " Disooarse on Pestilential Oontagkm," which, in one year, 
passed through seven editions. In 1727, he was Physiciaii to George II" and had the 
satisfaction of seeing, in the same situation, his two sons-in-law, Drs. Wilmot and Nicholls. 
By his first wife he had ten children, three only of whom survived him, a son and the two 
daughters whose husbands have been mentioned ； and by his second he had no family. 
Dr. Mead attained high honors and celebrity in his profession, bo that in one year he 
made more than £7,000 by his practice. As a man of letters, he was respectable, and as 
the patron of the learned, universally admired ； so that no foreigner of eminence ever 
came to liondon without soliciting, as an honour, an introduction to him. With the 
most pleasing manners Dr. Mead united the greatest liberality ； he gave his advice to the 
poor, gratis, and never would receive a fee from any clergyman except one, who disputed 
with him on the propriety of his prescriptions. His works consisted of " A Mechanical 
Account of Poisons ；" a "Discourse concerning Pestilential Contagion ；" " De Imperils 
Solis ac Lunse, in Corpora hnmana et Morbis inde oriundis;" "De Morbis Bibncis ；" 
and " MoDita Medica." He died 1754, and was buried in the Temple church, Dear his 
brother Samuel, a coansellor ； but though no stone is placed over his remains, there is a 
monument erected to his honour in Westminster Abbey, by his son, with an inscription 
by Dr. Ward. 

MEAD, SIR NATHANIEL.— In the first Parliament of George I., Sir Nathaniel 
Mead, Knt., and John Deacle, Esq., were returned for Aylesbury. Sir Nathaniel was 
connected with the town ； he was a cousin of Henry Phillips, who endowed the Free 
Grammar School there. A William Mead, Esq., of Aylesbury, served the office of Higa 
Sheriff for Backs in the year 1716. In Phillips's will, referring to the Free School 
endowment } the name oi Mead is frequently mentioned, and members of that family are 
described as of Aylesbury and London ； Nathaniel Mead, of the Inner Temple, London, is 
also spoken of. The Meads were originally settled at Bragenham in Soulbury, where they 
resided in 1523. Robert Mead lived at Aylesbury in the early part of the last century, 
and practised as an attorney. He was concerned in the celebrated election case of 
Ashby v. White, and was declared by the House of Commons to be guilty of a breach of 
privilege, in prosecuting, as an attorney, several actions against White and others, the 
returning officers of Aylesbury ； he was brother to Sir Nathaniel Mead, the member for 
Aylesbury, who was a serjeant-at-law, and was knighted in the first Parliament after the 
accession of the House of Hanover. It will be thus seen that the Mead family was 
essentially a local one ； the last of them residing at Aylesbury were the parents of John 
Wilkes's wife. 



MENDIP, LORD. — あ Ellis, Welbore. 

MBNTMORE, MICHAEL DE.— However little the village of Mentmore may have 
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been known formerly, it is familiar in Ecclesiastical history as being the birthplace 
of Michael de Mentmore, who became the 29th Abbot of 8 し Alban's in 1335. This Michael 
was the son of honest and reputable parents, who lived at the Tillage whence he took his 
name, and they gave him a good edacation at Oxford, and probably among some of the 
Benedictine scholars. When Master of Arts, he was admitted by Abbot Hugh de Evereden 
to be a monk in the Abbey of St. Alban's, where he lived in the good opinion and esti- 
mation of all. As Abbot, his attention was wholly employed in denBing rules and orders 
for sustaining and advancing the honour of the monkish life, and in particular of the 
Benedictine order. He made regnlationg for the benefit and advantage of the students 
at Oxford, and for the distribution of the alms at the gate. He directed that all the 
great officers of the house should give the treasurer twenty shillings yearly, out of their 
respective allowances, in coiisideraHon of his extra expense on the day of a great Mass. 
In 1341, Queen Philippa gave birth to a son at King's Langley, and Michael was not 
only invited, but chosen to baptize this infant. He stood in bo high estimation among 
the courtiers and nobles that thev thought his hands would convey with the blessing a 
more peculiar degree of sanctity and merit. The child was named Edmund de Langley, 
and the Earls John de Warren and Richard de Arnndel were the sponsors. The Queen, 
after due time, came to be churched at the Abbey, and there made as her offering a cloth of 
gold of great value. In the year 1349, a pestilential disorder appeared in the country, and 
the Abbot was one of the first who felt the direful effects of it. It was Maundy Thursday, 
when Michael had done the duty of the choir in person ； and, on this day, the service was 
long, being the great Mass, and attended with the ceremony of washing the feet of the poor. 
This token of humility, and most humiliating labour of love, the Abbot had performed ； 
and, retiring to rest, he complained of pain and sickness. This confined him. to his 
bed, and, increasing on him, nmshed his life on the tenth day after his seizure. He was 
buried at the foot of the High Altar, and his epitaph is recorded by Weever. 

MEPERTESHALL, ROBERT DE.— In the reign of Henry I. Meperteshaii held 
the Lordship of Bittlesden, which it is said he forfeited by stealing one of the King's 
hounds ： his lands were bestowed upon Robert de Bellamont, Earl of Leicester, who gave 
them to his steward, Ernald de Bosco. Ernald founded the Abbey at Bktlesden, of the 
Cistercian Order, to the honour of St. Mary and St. Nicholas. In process of time 
Meperteshaii recovered an interest in Bittleoden, and then the Monks of the Abbey, by 
the advice and consent of Meperteshaii, paid to Bosco ten marks, and so had his charter 
and confirmation. Thus began and was founded the Abbey of Bittlesden, in the year 1 147. 

MESSENGER, ROLAND.— He was Vicar of High Wycombe, being presented to 
the living March 12, 1511. Besides being Vicar of Wycombe, he also held the Prebend 
of St. Botolph in Lincoln Cathedral, and the Rectory of St. Michael's, Winwick, in the 
Deanery of Haddon, Northamptonshire, to which he was appointed by Bishop Longland. 
He was a man of some note in his time, and stood high in the favour of his Bishop, and 
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also of Cardinal "Wolsey. As was common in those days among the clergy, he had 
devoted much time and attention to the subject of Ecclesiastical architecture, and it is 
to him that we are indebted for the tower of High Wycombe Church, which was 
completed in 1522, and also for some minor alterations in the fabric that were introduced 
about the same time. Wolsey, recognising his talents in this direction, employed him to 
superintend the works he had in progress at Oxford. His name is specially connected 
with the erection of the tower of Christ Church, of which he was appointed by the great 
Cardinal clerk of the works in 1525, He resigned the living of High Wycombe in 1539, 
and died and was buried at Win wick. He has gained some notoriety by being connected 
by Foxe, the martyrologisfc, with the religious persecutions of his day, and is said on that 
very doubtfurauthority to have been appointed by Bishop Longland, in 1532, to carry 
out the sentence of death pronounced upon Thomas Harding, of Chesham, as a relapsed 
heretic. Foxe also relates that after Thomas Rave, of Great Marlow, had abjured his 
heresies before the Bishop at Woobnra, he was ordered to attend service in Wycombe 
Church, where the faggot which he held as his penance was bound by Roland Messenger 
with a cord of silk, in token of the penitent's reconciliation to the Church. But these 
incidents, which rest wholly on the unsupported testimony of Foxe, must be accepted 
with great caution. 



MESTJRIER, THOMAS LE, A.M. — He was inducted to the living of Newton 
Longville in 1799, on the presentation of the Warden and Scholars of New College, Oxon. 
He was a Dative of Guernsey ； received his education at Winchester, and went thence to 
New College, and became a fellow in 1782 ； he relinquished his fellowship on being 
presented to the rectory. He married a daughter of Dr. Bandinel, of Oxford, aDd had 
a large family. He was an active vindicator of the doctrines of the Established Church, 
as opposed to Roroan Catholic tenets. The living of Hongbton le Skerne waB bestowed 
on him by Dr. Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham. He was a frequent contributor to 
the columns of the Gentleman's Magazine and other periodical works, besides many 
sermons and tractates ； he died in 1822, at Seaton Carew. 

MILTON, JOHN.— He was father of Milton, the poet, and son of Richard Milton 
(sometimes called John), an under-ranger or keeper of the forest of Shoix>ver, Oxon. 
Richard Milton was a rigid Catholic, and was twice fined, in the reign of Qneen 
Elizabeth, for non-attendance at the parish church. John, his Bon, studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, but, adjuring Bomiah tenets, at an early age, was, in consequence 
disinherited by his offended father. He thereupon settled in London and became 
a scrivener or conyeyanciBg lawyer, and prospered so well in his profession that, 
according to Aubrey, he " got a plentiful estate by it" He was a man of fine tastes and 
accompHshmentB, and enjoyed no inconsiderable reputation as a musical composer. He 
ig the author of several madrigals and other pieces, and of the two fine psalm tnnes, 
" Norwich" and " York." He had six children, three of whom died in infancy. Of the 
VS^S _ ― 一 
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survivors, a daughter, Ann, was the eldest ； then came John, the poet, and after him 
Christopher. Ann married, in 1624, a Mr. Phillips, who held a Government situation ； 
Christopher became a lawyer and adhered to the King's party ； late in life he roee to 
eminence, was knighted and made a judge by King James II. When Milton, the 
father, retired from business in London he went to reside at Horton, near Colnbrook. 
After leaving Horton he resided with his youngest son at Reading, but subsequently went 
to live with his elder son, the poet, who had taken a large house in Barbican, London ； 
he died about the year 1647. 

MILTON", JOHN. 一 John Milton, the poet, was son of the preceding ； be was bora 
in Bread Street, London, on the 9th of December, 1608. After receiving instruction 
from a private tutor, he went to St. Paul's School, London, and, in 1625, removed to 
Christ College, Cambridge, from which he retired in 1632, having taken his degree of 
M.A. The Milton family resided for some years at Horton, Bucks, and in this retired 
district the poet not only indulged himself, as he tells «s, in a deep and thorough reading 
of the Greek and Latin authors, but, probably then contemplating his visit to Italy, 
made himself master of its language and well acquainted with its literature. To such 
perfection did he carry his accomplishment, that he not only spoke the language with 
perfect fluency, bat wrote in it so as to astonish the most learned natives. Five years 
he devoted to these classical and modern studies, bat not to these alone. At Horton he 
was actively at work in laying the foundation of that great poetical fame which he 
afterwards achieved. Here he is supposed to have imbued himself with the allegoric 
romance of his favourite Spenser, and also to have written his own delightful Arcades, 
Comus, L' Allegro, II Penseroso, and Lycidas. It is a fact which his biographers have 
not seemed to perceive, bafc which is really significant, that the very Italian titles, 
" L， All^ro " and " II Penseroso," of themselves almost identify them as the productions of 
this period and place, where he was busy with the preparation for his visit to Italy. The 
county of Buckingham appeared always to be from this time a particular favourite 
with him ； and no wouder, for it is full of poetical beauty, abounds with those solemn 
and woodland charms which are so welcome to a mind brooding over poetical subjects, 
and shunning all things and places that disturb. It abounds, being so near the 
metropolis, also, with historic associations of deep interest. " This pleasant retreat," 
says Todd, •• excited his most poetical feelings ； and he has proved himself, in his pictures 
of rural life, to rival the works of nature which he contemplated with delight." In 
1638, Milton embarked for the Continent, returning to England after an absence of fifteen 
months. Instead of residing with his father, who had retired to Reading, he settled in 
St. Bride's Churchyard, London, and educated his sister Phillips's two sons. 
Afterwards, intending to take more pupils, he removed to a large house in Aldersgafce 
Street ； here he published his " Tractate of Education." In 1643， he married the 
daughter of Mr. Powell, a justice of peace in Oxfordshire ； bafc the union proved unhappy. 
The marriage was a hasty one and not duly considered. " He in a month's time," says 
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Wood, " courted, married, and brought home to his house in London a wife from Forest 
Hill, lying between Halton and Oxford, named Mary, the daughter of Mr. Powell, of that 
place, gent." The probability is that Milton knew very little about his wife before he 
married her, and that the step was a rash one. He was in his thirty-fifth year ； the 
bride's age was seventeen years and four or five months ； in other words, the bridegroom 
was just twice as old as the bride. After a month she left him. Disgusted with this 
conduct, the poet thought that he might be permitted to take another wife ； and he not 
only wrote tracts in favour of divorce, bat paid his addresses to another lady. This had 
due effect, and his wife, relenting, threw herself at his feet, and obtained his forgiveness. 

From Aldersgate Street, Milton removed to Barbican, thence to Holborn. The times 
gave full scope for the exertion of his abilities ； he defended the trial and execution of 
the King. He was appointed Latin Secretary to the Council of State, and in his office 
he answered the " Eikon Basilike," by his " Iconoclastes," 1649, and two years after 
published bis celebrated work against Salmasins, " Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio," 
which not only spread his fame through Europe as an elegant Latinist, but procured for 
him from the GoTernment a present of £1,000. About this time he lost his sight, 
which had gradually decayed from fais severe application. In 1652 his wife died, and 
some time after he married a second. Though raised to independence by Cromwell, 
Milton saw with fear the dissolntion of the Republic approaching. The people were 
wearied of the Commonwealth, and welcomed Charles home Again. Milton felt that he 
could not safely appear in public at this crisis. He quitted hiB home in Petty France, 
and Eought an asylum vith a iriena m Bartholomew Close. Many writers have said 
that his friends got up a mock funeral for him, to keep him well ont of sight, and that 
when this fact came to the ears of Charles, the " Merry Monarch " laughed heartily, and 
" applauded bis policy in eBcaping the pnDifihment of death by a seasonable show of 
dyiDg." "Whether this wag or Tras Dot the case, no very diligent search appears to have 
been made for him. " There were among the Royalists," says Mr. Keightley, "men of 
humanity who could feel compassion for him, who was deprived of nature's prime 
blessing (Milton had then been quite blind about seven years), and men of taste who 
were capable of admiration for exalted genius." But, although Milton escaped, his 
books did not. On the 16th of June, 1660, the House of Commons passed a resolution, 
that his Majesty should be " humblj moyed to call in Milton's two books (the 
'Iconoclastes ' and the * Defensio and that of John Goodwin ('The Obstructors of 
Justice ,), written in justification of the murder of the late King, and order them to 
be burned by the common hangman ； and that the Attorney-General do proceed against 
them by indictment or otherwise." On the 27th of AugnBt following, as many copies of 
the three offendiog books as could be met with were publicly burned, in conformity 
with this resolution. During the intervening ten weeks a proclamation appeared, in 
which it was stated that " the said John Milton and John Goodwin are bo fled， or so 
obBcnre tbemBelyes, that no endeayoura used for their appreheDBion can take effect, 
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whereby they may be brought to legal tryal, and deservedly receive oondign punishment for 
their treasons and offences." Though reduced in bis circamstances Milton refused to 
accept the Latin Secretaryship honourably offered him by Charles II., and devoted 
himself to the completion of his great poem. He was assisted in his literary pursuits by 
Elwood, who acted as an amanuensis. A great Fegard sprang up between Milton and 
his reader, who was a man not only of great integrity of mind, bat also of a quaint h 雇 oar 
and a poetical taste. Oa the breaking oat of the plague in London, Milton, who was 
then living in Bunhill Fields, wrote to Elwood, who had found an asylam in the house 
of an affluent} Quaker at Ghalfont, to procure him a lodging there. He did so ； bat 
before Milton could take possession of his country retreat, Elwood, with numbers of other 
Quakers, was hurnea off to Aylesbury Gaol. The persecation of that sect subsiding for 
awhile, Elwood, on his liberation, paid Milton a visit, and received the MS. of " Paradise 
Lost" to take home and read. With this Elwood had the sense to be greatly delighted. 

The coanty of Backs is doubly associated with the memory of the great Elepub- 
lican poet. At Horton, Milton spent his early years after leaving Cambridge, and at 
Chalfont St. Giles, one portion of his immortal work, " Paradise Regained," was written. 
It is now more than 200 years ago, since the poet, driven from Iiondon by the great 
plague, took up his abode in the salabrioos retreat last named. There is no disputed 
question of history or tradition, in reference to Milton's residence at Chalfont, and little 
remains to be gleaned after enthusiastic enquirers like Mr. William Howitt ； yet one 
could wish that a saccession of tourists may continue to visit the haants of the poets, so 
that from time to time we may be assured that their homes have suffered no further 
injury than " time's effacing finger" inflicts, and none which ； judicious restoration can 
arrest. " Milton's house," familiarly known as sach, is the last on the left hand side as 
the visitor passes through the village after leaving the London road. The sibaabion, if 
nob strikingly picturesque, is remarkably calm and pleasant. The genius loci is pro- 
pitiated by the appearance of the " Milton's Head," a public-house, on the opposite side 
of the road. On comparing its present appearance with that which from tradition and 
from old prints we know to hare been its state in or near the time of Miitoa's residence, 
we find two important differences. An old porch, which was carried up to the second 
story, and supported a room of moderate size, was taken down about 1844, no doubt 
because it had fallen into decay, and the position of the door was changed, to meet this 
alteration. In this porch we can fancy that the poet would occasionally sit and converse 
with his friends, and we must regret that this part of the house, with which it is more 
easy to associate the name of Milton than with any other, should have been first to 
perish. The old-fashioned diagonal chimney has been replaced by a square one. The 
largest room, nearest the road, may be supposed to remain nearly in the same state in 
which Milton saw it ； and probably it was here that " Paradise Regained " was dictated 
to his second wife, Elizabeth Minshull. The other room, on the opposite side of the 
entrance, contains an old wooden mantelpiece which may have been contemporary with 
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Milton. It is probable that this residence in Chalfont was among the happiest scenes 
of Milton's later life. 

Having witnessed the downfall of his most cherished prospects for himself and his 
country, he betook himself to dwelling on those higher hopes which never fail us. A 
fugitive from persecution as well as from pestilence, debarred from the sight of the 
peaceful scenes around him, and having access to his favourite books only through the 
eyes of others, he must still have found consolation in the society of such friends as were 
accessible. The family of the Fleetwoods were the owners of the manor, and the old 
Republican himself lies buried in the village chnrch, as a handsome brass in the restored 
chancel still testifies. El wood, his youthful assistant and friend, lived, as we have seen, 
in the family of Pennington at the Grange, at Chalfont St. Peter's, and he seems also to 
have possessed a house at Chalfont St. Giles, where he may occasionally have lived at this 
period. With others of the Quakers, who were somewhat numerous in Buckingham- 
shire at this time, Milton in all probability kept up a friendly intercourse. The poet 
returned to London in 1(566. "Paradise Los い , was first printed in the following year, 
and " Paradise Regained ，， in 1670. Milton received for " Paradise Lost" only £15, paid 
by iDBtalments. Several diffi じ ulties, it is said, were found to prevent the publication 
of this work after its completion. These were partly owing to the power of the 
licenser, who could raise whatever objections he chose to the printing of any work, and 
partly to the niggardliness of the booksellers and the character of the public mind at the 
period. The latter, it is probable, was the greatest obstacle which au author in those 
days had to encounter. There were do reading populace, book clubs, provincial 
libraries, nor facilities for circulating literary works throagh the mass of the public ； 
intelligence was in general confined to the small portion of the community who were 
possessed of fortune and talent, and the production of taste had, consequently, to wait 
for the slow succession of those select readers before they could obtain a decided 
establishment in the list of classical works. There were, it is true, literary productions 
in the reign of Charles II., which acquired a reputation that might be called popular, 
but they were such as appealed, by their ribaldry and loose pen ti meats, to the lowest of 
men's passions, and were, therefore, equally sure of vulgar as of fashionable attention. 
The poetry of Milton, on the contrary, touched upon no topic which the lewd spirit of 
the age coald relish ； it fed do nnhnllowed desire, perverted no priuciple of morality, 
and gave Bplendour to no character which was not rendered illustrious by holiness. 
Milton's verse was a magic stream that had music but for few ears, and the levity and 
vicious abandonment of the times had degraded King, courtiers, aud people to the lowest 
character of vulgarity. Hence the comparative neglect which attended the original 
publication of " Paradise Lost ；，， hence the fear of the bookseller in giving so low a price 
for the copyright and the slowness of its sale, compared with that of works infinitely 
inferior in merit. The prose works of Milton are numerous. Besides his political tracts 
he wrote a " History of England ，， down to the Conquest, " Areopagitica, or the Liberty 
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of Unlicensed Printing," " History of Muscovy/' &c, &c. His prose style is lofty, clear, 
vigorous, expressive, and frequently adorned with profuse, glowing imagery. Il is to be 
regretted, says Lord Macaulay, " that the prose writings or Milton should, in our time, 
be so little read. As compositions, they deserve the attention of every man who wishes 
to become acquainted with the full power of the English language. They abound with 
passages compared with which the finest declarations of Burke sink into insignificance ； 
they are a perfect field of cloth of gold ； the style is stiff with gorgeous embroidery. 
Not even in the earlier books of the ' Paradise Lost' has he ever risen higher than in those 
parts of his controversial works in which his feelings, excited by conflict, find a Tent 
in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture ； it is, to borrow his own majestic language, 
a seven-fold chorus of hallelujahs and harping 8ymphonies.， " 

In person, Milton was fair, so that he was called at Cambridge " the lady of 
Christ College ；" his hair was light brown, his features were exact and pleasing ； he was 
of the middle size, well proportioned, and active, but his constitution was delicate, and 
his health consequently weak ； bis habits were those of a student and philosopher, being 
strictly sober and temperate ； and his chief relaxation consisted of music and 
conversation. Though warm and acrimonious in controversy, and possessing lordly 
notions of his rights as the head of a family, he is said to have been of a serene and 
cheerful temper, and particularly urbane in his intercourse with society. But whatever 
may be thought of his domestic virtues, there can be bub one opinion with regard to the 
sublimity of his genima and the extent of his erudition. 

Though he did not inherit much from his father, yet frugality maintained him in a 
respectable manner, and at his death he left about £1,000, which was inherited by the 
widow, out of which she gave the daughters £100 each. He had no children except by 
the first of his three wives. Three daughters survived him, and of these the two 
youngest were employed in reading to him ； and though they could read with ease in 
eight different languages, yet they understood nothing but English, as their father used 
to say that one tongue was enough for a woman. In his early years, Milton favoured the 
Puritans ； afterwards he inclined to the Independents and Anabaptists, whose liberty of I 
worship he admired ； but in the latter part of life, be professed no attachment to any 
sect, and neither frequented a public place of worship nor observed in his own house 
any of the religious rites of the times, though he was fully sensible of the great truths of 
revelation, and hoped for salvation through the merits of a Redeemer. Milton died in 
1674 ； his remains were interred in the Parish Church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, where 
a monument is erected to his memory, and there is one also in Westminster Abbey. 
After his death his widow sold all her claims of copyright for £8 ； subsequentlj a 
demand sprang np for " Paradise Lost," and in the ensuing eleven years 3,000 copies 
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admirers of Milton 一 a proposition to secure, the freehold of the poet's cottage at Ghallbnt 
as public property, as a memorial of the 50th anniversary of her Majesty's reign (1887). 
Proposals to purchase the house, and to remove and re-erect it in America, have been 
made and rejected. It may now be stated that arrangements are so far completed that 
there is no fear of its departure. 

MILTON, CHRISTOPHER, Knt., was the brother of John Milton, the poet. 
Christopher was born in 1615 ； he entered the Inner Temple, and was called to the Bar 
in 1639. During the Civil War he took part against the Parliament. As he showed 
nimself thus no mend to the Republicans, it was natural that King Charles, at the 
restoration, on giving a charter to the town of Ipswich, should constitute Christopher 
the first Deputy Recorder of it ； here he took up his residence. James II. selected 
him as a Baron of the Exchequer, probably from his having become a convert to 
the Roman Catholic i^ith ； he was knighted, and in 1687 removed to the Common 
Pleas. Eventually he retired to Rushmere, in Suffolk ； he died in 1693. He was 
apparently of a quiet and easy disposition, but of no literary or legal eminence. 

MINSHULL, RICHARD, Knt. 一 He was possessed of Bourton, Buckingham, which 
he purchased of the Poultons ； was knighted by King Charles 1. in 1626, at Theobalds, 
and obtained a patent creating him Baron Minshull, of Oandle, county of Northampton^ 
He resided at Bourton in the time of the Civil War, when his house was destroyed and his 
property plundered, he and his lady being cruelly used by the Parliamentary troops. Sir 
Richard suryived until the Restoration, and compounded for his estates, with the usurping 
powers, for £1,878. His Iosb was not less than £2,000. Ultimately, the house was 
reduced to a ruinous state and gradually fell entirely to decay. The family has continued 
to be represented until quite a recent period. William Minshull was attorney-at-Iaw at 
Aylesbury ； was Clerk of the Peace for Bucks and Receiver-General of Land-tax ； he died 
at Cholsey in 1807, and was buried at Aston Clinton ； married Martha, second daughter 
of the Rev. T. H. Rowland, of Whitchurch ； their son, George Rowland Minshull, 
was deputy Clerk of the Peace for Backs, barrister-at-law, Recorder of Buckingham, 
Justice of the Peace for Bucks and Middlesex, and Stipendary Magistrate at Bow- street. 
He died in 1840, in London, and was buried at Aston Clinton. A William Minshull, 
described as of Aylesbury, gentleman, was buried at Bierton in 1741 ； he was grandson 
and heir of Sir Richard Minshull, Knight of Bourton. 

MISSENDEN, SIR WILLIAM, Knt. —The original foundation of Missenden 
Abbey for Benedictines is commonly ascribed to Sir William Missenden, who is said to 
have built this house in 1133 ； there is another account oi its foundation in 1293 ； the 
probability is that the Missendens endowed it by a subsequent benefaction, circ. 1335, 
in consequence of a tow made upon escaping shipwreck. Sir William Missenden gave 
the Manor of Missenden to the Abbey, and his family became patrons of it. 
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MOLYNS, DE.— In 1336, De Moljna obtained license to impark his woods in 
Ilmer, and, in 1337, a grant of free warren, &e" as with many other estates. In 1346, 
Ilmer (which was one of Molyns's Manors seised into the King's hands in 1340) was 
restored to Sir John de Molyns, to whom a new charter was granted confirming his 
former privileges, and specifying that this Manor and that of Aston Bernard were held 
in capite by the seryice of being Marshal of the King's hawks and falcons. In 1441, 
Alianmore, daughter and sole heir of William de Molyns, carried the inheritance of the 
family in marriage to Robert Hungerford, afterwards Lord Molyns, who in 1463 was 
attainted and beheaded. His son Thomas also suffered death as a traitor in 1468, but 
on the accession of King Henry VII. the attainder of Lord Molyns and his son was 
reversed, and many of their lands were restored to the family, but afterwards passea in 
marriage to the noble family of Hastings. 

MONTACUTE, SIR WILLIAM DE, held the Manor of Aston Clinton ； he was 
Governor of Berkhumpstead Castle and Steward to the King's household in the reign of 
Edward II" at which period he was summoned to Parliament. He died in 1819, 
possessed of Aston Clinton, and was succeeded by his boq William, Earl of Salisbury, 
who was constable of the Tower of London, Lord of Datchet, Admiral of the Fleet, and 
Marshal of England. He founded the Benedictine Priory at B は ham and died in 1343. 
His grandson being accidentally killed at a tournament at Windsor, ABbon Clinton 
passed to Sir John Montacute, his cousin, who was third Earl of Salisbury ； he was 
attainted in the 1st of Henry IV., and beheaded at Cirencester in January, 1400. 

MONTAGUE, RICHARD, D.D., was born at Doraey in 1578, and instructed at 
Eton, whence he was sent to finish his studies, according to the rules of that foundation, 
in King's-College, Cambridge ； here he took his degrees, and entered into Holy Orders. 
He obtained several considerable livings, and when the controversy began to be agitated 
in England, concerning the resolutions of the Synod of Dort, Montague became a strong 
upholder of the Arminians f which endeared him to Dr. Land. Charles I. promoted him 
first to the bishopric of Chichester, ana afterwards to that of Norwich. Several objections 
were made against his private character, previous to his ordination, but his connections 
with those in power screened him from prosecution, although the House of Commons 
proceeded against him, in a summary manner, on account of some dangerouB doctrines in 
one of his books, wherein he had endeavoured to establish the Regal dignity above the 
law of the land, and make the king more absolute than is consistent with the nature of 
the Constitution. He was censured, and obliged to give security of £2,000 for his 
appearance. Mr. Rnshworth says that Montague was a strong stickler for the ceremonies 
and arbitrary power, and haa a considerable hand in those unhappy transactions that 
occasioned the civil war and overthrew the constitution both in Church and State. He 
died, 1641. He wrote, " Versius et notaB in Photii epistolas," and assisted Saville 
in his edition of St. Chrysostom's works. 
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MONTFITCHET, SIR GILBERT DE, — He founded the Priory of Ankerwycke, 
in Wraysbury, in or before the reigD of Henry II. It was of the Order of St. Benedict, 
and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. Henry III., by charter, confirmed the several 
donations of land which had been made to this nunnery, and, amongst the rest, certain 
lands in the parish of Wraysbury, held by the lady abbess in her own right. King 
Richard II. was a benefactor to the Priory ； the Commissioners of Henry VIII. returned 
the conventual buildings as being a ruin. 

MONTFORT, SIMON DE, is associated with Hughenden ； he was the son of 
Sinoon, Count de Montfort, and Amicia, heiress of the Earldom of Leicester. His father 
was chosen by Innocent III. to be the leader of the persecution directed against the 
unfortunate Albigenses, and was slain at the siege of Toulouse, June 25th, 1218. The 
eldest sod, Alineric, was heir of the county of Montfort, and, for some time Simon, the 
second son, remained portionless— the Earldom of Leicester having been forfeited on 
account of the adherence of the family to the party of Louis the Lion in the wars which 
followed the signing of Magna Gharta. In 1232, Simon came to England to recover his 
mother's inheritance, and by his pleasing manners soon ingratiated himselr into the 
favour of the king, Henry III. Id 1238, he married the KiDg'R sister Eleanor, widow of 
the stout Earl of Pembroke. By royal favour, and the formal cession of his brother 
Almeric, he obtained the Earldom of Leicester, and became a leader among the barons as 
well as a favourite with the King ； and in 1239, when Edward, heir to the Crown, was 
baptized, Simou was one of the nine godfathers. MoDtfort's popularity seems to have 
rendered the fickle King jealous, and he was expelled from the kingdom. Having 
placed his wife in safety in France, he proceeded to the Holy Land, where he greatly 
distingDifihed himself, and when he returned the King had apparently forgotten his 
displeasure. The next ten years were passed in peace by the Earl and his Countess at 
the Castles of Kenilworth and Odiham, and in attending to the affairs of Gascony, of 
which province Simon was governor. Their five sons were brought up as playfellows 
with their royal cousins, under the tutorship of the greatest scholar of the age, 
！ Robert Grossetebte, Bishop of Lincoln, while the noble Earl stood equally well 
in the afTectioDB of the sovereign and the people. The dispute between King 
Edward I. and the barons led, in August, 1265， to the battle of Evesham, where the latter 
were victorious. In this conflict Henry de MoDtfort, fighting on the side of the barons, 
was slain at his father's feet ； the Earl seeing that, grasped his sword with both 
hands, rushed into the thickest of the figbt, was struck down by the King's party, and 
slaiD. The King had their remains taken to the Abbey Church of Evesham, and there 
buried, and a splendid tomb was erected over their remains. Thus perished " Sir Simon 
the RighteoDB," a man of the highest endowments and principles of rectitude uncommon 
in his age. He was indeed a noble character, but unable to resist the great temptations 
which power and influence placed in his hands. 
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MOORE, BRAMLEY. 一 He resided at Langley Lodge, Gerrard's Cross, and was a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of Backingham. In early life he was commercially 
connected with Brazil, and for several years li?ed at Rio Janeiro. In 1828 many of the 
officers who formed part' of the " Beagle" and " Adventurer" expeditions, under the 
late Admiral Pitzroy (of which Darwin was the naturalist), were hospitably received by 
him at Rio on their return from the Straits of Magellan, when they were suffering from 
scurvy. Soon after his return to England, in 1835, he settled in Liverpool. In 1841 he 
was elected an Alderman of that Corporation, and filled that office for 24 years. Having 
been elected Chairman of the Liverpool Docks, he brought forward his scheme of dock 
extension, in which he foretold what would be the future requirements of the docks. The 
following is an account of his first interview with Lord Derby (the grandfather of the 
present Earl) at Knowsley on the subject ： 一 " I have come, my lord, to ask you to give 
me the north shore, together with its lordships and rights, and it will be greatly to the 
gain of the Derby family for you to do so." His lordship, somewhat surprised, replied, 
" I think you will have some difficulty in convincing me of that ； I have been offered by 
others £90,000 for the grounds in these quarters." " If you will give me," continued the 
Chairman, "the foreshore for sach a distance, 1 will make for you all the back land 
behind, with the soil of the docks, and this land will be your compensation, and will 
become or immense value, soon, if not in your lifetime, being enhanced in yalae by the 
docks which I purpose to construct." The result of the interview was that the Earl gave 
the Chairman what he asked for, so that this long line of river frontage, to the extent of 
about two miles, did not cost the estate a penny. The project excited in the first instance 
the greatest opposicion, but the Act of Parliament for the enlargement of the docks waa, 
after a great deal of severe Parliamentary labour, obtained in 1846. The resalt has folly 
justified the wisdom and foresight of the arrangement. In 1849 Mr. Moore was Mayor 
of Liverpool, and daring his term of office did mach to enliven the ordinary routine of 
municipal hospitality. In politics he was a Conservative, and in 1854 he was returned to 
Parliament as member for Maldon, which he represented to the year 1859. He also 
represented the city of Liincoln from 1802 to 1865. He contested unsaocessfully Hull, 
Liverpool, and Lymington. In 1863 he made a speech on the subject of the relations of 
England with Brazil, as a serious misunderstanding had arisen between the two countries. 
This speech was most warmly received in Brazil, and Mr. Moore received addresses from 
25 of the largest and most important provinces, and the dignity of the Imperial Order of 
the Rose from the reigning Emperor, the highest which the laws admit of being conferred 
upon a foreigner. When his Majesty was in England in 1877, he went down to Gerrard's 
Cross to lunch with Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore died at Brighton in November, 1886, 
in the S6th year of his age. 

MORDAUNT, JOHN. 一 He was descended from a long line of ancestors of the same 
name, who were owners of a manor at Clifton Beynes and other properties. This John 
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was High Sheriff of Bucks and Beds in 1509, and was Biimmoned to Parliament as Baron 
Mordaunt, of Turvey, in 1532. His son John, the second Baron, was succeeded by his 
son Lewis, the fehird Baron, who, in 1570， was Sheriff of Bucks and Beds, and died in 
1601. John, the fifth Baron, was, in 1627, created Earl of Peterborough ； the Clifton 
Reynes estate, after passing through the hauds of four others of the family, was, in 1789, 
sold to John Higgins, Esq., of Turvey, Beds. 

MORETON, JOHN. — He held Piggotts, a Manor in Hughenden, was Bishop of Ely; 
in 1486, was raised to the Primacy, and in the following year made Legate of the 

created a cardinal by Alexander VI., and died in 1500. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Thomas Moreton, in whose family the estate remained a long time. In 1674 it was rated 
in a parochial survey as in the possession of one of the More tons, a descendant of the 
Archbishop's family. Previous to this, however, it appears, the Manor of Piggotts 
had passed into the poflsession of the Windsors, and Edward, Lord Windsor of Bradenham, 
who died Jane 24, 1574, bequeathed it to his son and successor, Frederick. After the 
alienation of the lands of the Moretons it was in the Sydenham family ； Richard 
Sydenham, Esq., was Sheriff of Bucks in 1726. After his decease it passed by purchase 
to John Ham i den, Esq., the 24th hereditary lord of Great Hampden, and last in the 
direct male line of that ancient family. After his death, February 4, 1754, it passed to 
Lord Trevor, created June 8, 1776, Viscount of Great and Little Hampden. He died 
August 22, 1783, leayicg his son Thomas, second Viscount, Lord of this Manor. It is now 
united with the principal Manor. Cardinal Moreton also held the Manor of HorsendoD. 

MORTIMER, JOHN HAMILTON, was born at Eastbourne in 1741, and was the 
bod of a miller, who afterwards became a collector of customs at that place. John was 
the youngest of four children. His nncle being an itinerant portrait painter, he imbibed 
at a very early period a great inclination for painting, and very soon gained a sufficient 
proficiency in drawing to render him capable of sketching anything that interested his 
fancy. In his youth he was much attached to sublime and romantic scenery, which gave 
his genius a turn for the terrible ； and the hordes of savage robbers which abounded on 
the Sussex coast opened a fine field for his pencil. He became a scholar of Hudson, 
under whom he acquired but little addition to his nataral talent. The Duke of 
Richmond's gallery afforded bim the greatest improvement, being constantly open for the 
admission of all artists who wished to Btudy from that collection. Cipriam conduced in 
the kindest manner towards Mortimer's improvement, and used every endeavour to gain 
him the patronage of the Duke, who invited bim to become a member of his family. 
He was further distiDgnished by the notice and friendship of Reynolds, which friendship 
has been attributed, not to the sympathy bnt to the opposition of their tastes in art. 
Certainly there was no room for jealousy or rivalry between them ； Mortimer was no 
colonrist, and but an indifferent portrait painter, although he produced many admirable 
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heads and likenesses in black and white chalk. 玨 is talent lay in design and in wild and 
fantastic) quite as much as in historical subjects. His group of Banditti is masterly, 
and his " King John signiDg Magna Charta," " The Battle of Agiacourt," &c" show 
him to have possessed great and original power in the higher walk of art ； and in his 
knowledge of the human figure he has rarely been surpassed. " The Brazen Serpent- 
in the "WildernesB," in the great window of Salisbury Cathedral, and the cartoons for that 
in Brazenose College, Oxford, were designed by him. His historical picture of " St 
Paul converting the Britons" procured him a premium of one hundred guineas, bestowed 
by the Society for the EncoaragemeDt of Arts. Dr. Bates, of Aylesbury, and subsequently 
of Little MissendeD, afterwards possessed the picture, and gave it to the Charch of High 
Wycombe. Mortimer's fame being established, he augmented his reputation by his 
pictures of " Magna Charta," " The Battle of Agincourt,*' and " Vortigern and Rowena." 
He became a member of the Society of Artists, when an exhibition was established at 
the Lyceum in 1769, and, without any application, wus appointed Royal Academician, 
by order of the King. Mortimer's picture of the " Battle of Agincourt," engraved by 
Ryland, is a copy (with a trifling alteration) from a very fine drawing in chalk, in the 
possession of one Tassert, of whom he borrowed it, and when charged with the piracy, he 
excused it by saying he could not lose the idea of the drawing. He was so fascinating a 
companion that Barry declared that he was afraid to trust himself in his company. 
Several raonths before Barry began his great work in the Adelphi, Mortimer called at his 
house, wishing to see his sketches for those pictures, but he could only get admission as 
far as the passage. " Go along," said Barry, " you are a clever scoundrel. I'll not let 
you see anything I am about ； I don't want to see you these seven years ； go home, you 
have ideas enough of your own, you shall have none of mine ； go along, 1 say, I won't 
trust myself with jou," and pushed him out of the house, for fear, if he stayed any longer, 
he might be overcome with his pleasantry. The name of J. H. Mortimer appears in the Court 
Rolls of the Rectory Manor of Aylesbury, but there is no proof that he was ever a 
settled inhabitant of the town, though there is no doubt he spent a good deal of his time 
in it, probably as a guest of Dr. Bates, whose house at Rickford's Hill he made his home. 
In person Mortimer was handsome, his figure of athletic mould, and his constitution 
naturally very strong, but he greatly impaired it by the excesses of what is called free 
living. About 1775 his health began to decline, his former exuberant gaiety abandoned 
him, and he became altogether an altered man ； but though he in some degree recovered, 
and was able to employ his pencil both industriously and profitably, realising by it nine 
hundred pounds in the course of a single year, his life was soon cut short. Some of 
John Hamilton Mortimer's works were in the Stowe Gallery ； they consisted of a set of 
four,* the subjects being " The Progress of Virtue and Vice ；" these pictures were painted 
for Dr. Bates, and at the Doctor's death were sent by his request to the Marqais of 
Buckingham. At the Stowe sale in 1848, they were purchased for Lord Nugent, at the 
inadequate sum of £27 6s. the set. The picture presented to the Church of High 
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Wycombe by Dr. Bates is now in the Council Chamber of the Town Hall of that 
Borough. Mortimer died at Norfolk Street, Strand, London, on the 4th February, 1779 ； 
his death is said to have been accelerated by a fall from bis horse. He was buried in High 
Wycombe Church. There is a portrait of him in the National Portrait Gallery, painted 
by himself. 

MORTIMER, £. '一 He was an itinerant artist, and at times resided at Aylesbury ； 
he must not be mistaken for John H. Mortimer ； they were related ； it may be assumed 
that he was his imde, as J. H. Mortimer is usually referred to as Mortimer the younger. 
R. Mortimer was one of the George Morland class ； he revelled in the execution of 
portraits of landladies, signboards, and the like ； he was one of the happy-go-lucky class 
of artists, and fond of a pot other than his paint pot. One of the last remaining works 
of Mortimer as an artist was the altar-piece by which the chancel of the Aylesbury 
Parish Church was " bedizened." It was very elaborate, and at one time oonsidered a 
work of high art ； it was in panels, divided by Doric pilasters, and surmounted by a 
pediment. The Lord's Prayer and the Belief were inscribed on either side, whilst on the 
centre panels the decalogue was written. Moses and Aaron were portrayed in life size 
and in full Testments, whilst the Christian symbol was painted on the pediment. A 
sncceediDg generation did not equally appreciate this apology for a reredos ； at the 
general restoration of the church it was, with other incongruities, discarded. E. 
Mortimer was great in Bign-painting, and executed many in Aylesbury. Those of the 
last generation who recollected them spoke highly of them as works of art. All long 
since disappeared, and their places generally are filled by unworthy successors, so far as 
art is concerned. He was not singular in his mania for sign-painting. Many an R.A. 
has amused himself at tms diversion. B. Wilson and George Morland painted several ； 
Ibbetson, D. Cox, Crome, sen" Harlow, Herring, and others indulged in the freak. Even 
Sir Charles Ross, the eminent portrait painter, was not exempt from it. When a 
youngBter he exhibited his art in painting the sign of the Magpie for a public-house at 
Sudbury. Thirty years after, when he had attained his fame amongst the aristocracy, 
he would travel to Sudbury to admire his " early bird." The sign-board of the Royal 
Oak, painted by D. Cox for an inn at Bettws-y-Coed, N.W., has lately (1880) been the 
subject of an action at law and been valued at the Bum of one thousand guineas, and 
coming to our own times it may be mentioned that Milliaa painted the George and 
Dragon for Vidler's Hotel, at Hayes, in Kent. 

MORTON, WILLIAM, son of Robert, Earl Morton, possessed twenty-nine lord- 
ships in Bnckinghamflhire, in which Bledlow was included, besides seven hundred and 
eighty-six manora in other connties ； he was closely related to the Conqueror, It is 
difficult to determine whether the legend of Matthew Paris, respecting the apparition of 
an evil spirit in the shape of a black goat carrying William Rufus to judgment, and 
which terrified the Earl, relates to the father or the son. William, the son. was in 
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rebellion against Henry I., who Beissed upon his lands, rased Mh castles, sod banished 
him. He afterwards fought at Tinchebrai, where he was taken prisoner { he waa 
bronght back to England, imprisoned, and hia eyes were pnt ont, by order of the King, hia 
nephew. He gave the lordship of Preston to the Abbey of Bee, in Normandy, founded 
in 1084, by Hellowin, a Dane, supposed to have been one of bts ancestras. The date of 
his death is ancertaiD. 

MOULSOE, WILLIAM.— In tbe fonrteenth centnry a &mil; deriring its same 
from the Manor held the priocipal estate in Moalsoe. Of this family was William de 
Moulsoe, who was an ecclesiastic of Borne note in tbo reign of Edward III., and a Canon 
of the New College of Windwr. King Edward caused extenBiTe additions and altera- 
tions to be made at Wiodflor GaaUe, under the Buperintendence of that great medinTal 
architect, William of W^keham, and De Moulsoe vaa appointed Burveyor ia 1358, and 
Clerk of tbe Works in 1861. In the following year Wykeham resigned bis office, and 
De Moulsoe was appointed by the King aa hia Bucoeraor, aod retained his Mgh poaitioa 
till 1366. 

MOWBRAT, THOMAS.— On the attainder of Thomas Beatiohamp, Earl of 
Warwick, the Manor of Hanelope was granted, in 1897, to Thomas Mowbray, who, 
about that time, was created Dnke of Norfolk, bnt he being subsequently attainted, it 
waa granted to Edward, Duke of York, who lost his life at Agincourt, 
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Napier 一 Neah — Neild — Nevill — Nevil ~ Newhnd 一 NetvUm ~ Nicholh 一 Nigel Nohh 
一 Norris 一 Norwich — Nugent 

'RAPIER, THE REV. RICHARD. ― He was Rector of Great Linford ； though 
\ remarkable for piety, was no less so for his supposed skill in astrology. He 
p was son of Sir Robert Napier, of Luton Hoo. He was instrncted in astrology 
and physic by the celebrated Dr. Forman, who thought so highly of him ihat he 
bequeathed him all his rarities and secret manuscripte " of what sort soever き" Mr. 
Napier became Rector of Linford in 1589 ； was M.A., and nsiiallj styled Dr. He was 
a person of great abstinence, innocence, and purity ； he spent two hours daily in family 
devotion. When a patient or querent came to consult him, he immediately retired to 
his closet for prayer, and was overheard as holding conversation with angels or spirits. 
He did, says Aubrey, " converse with Raphael." The angel Raphael " did resolve him 
that Mr. Booth, of Chesham, should have a son that should inherit, three yean hence ； 
this was in 1619, and in 1622 his son George was born, and eventually became Lord 
Delamere." "At some timea," continues Aubrey, " upon great occasions, he bad 
converse with Michael, but very rarely." Ue outdid Forman in physic and holiness of 
life ； cured the falling Bickness perfectly by conBtellated rings, some diseases by 
amulets. He died on the 1st of April, 1634, foretelling his death to a day and hour. 
Dr. Napier does not appear to have been assisted by Raphael in ma clerical ministrations, 
for one day " miscarrying " in his palpit he neyer after used it, but kept in his house 
gome excellent scholar to officiate for him. His manuscripts, which contained a diary 
of bis practice for 50 years, fell into the hands of Elias Ashmole, who had ihem bound 
and deposited with his own in the Library at Oxford, which bears bis name, and 
where they still remain, together with a portrait of Dr. Napier. Many of the medical 
receipts in these manuscripts are marked by Dr. Napier as having been given him by 
the angel Baphael. 

NEALE, JOHN. 一 He married Anna, youngest daughter and co-heiress of Henry 
Cremwell, of Upwood, Hunts. The Neales were originally of Staffordshire, whence they 
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emigrated into BackinghamBhire, subsequently removing into Bedfordshire. John Neale, 
who married Anna Cromwell, was a Parliamentarian ； it was scarce possible for him 
to be otherwise, as he was brother-in-law to Oliver St. John, the Lord Chief-Jastice, and 
a near relative of Oliver Cromwell and John Hampden. Henry Neale, second son of 
John Neale, was Sheriff of Bucks in 1696. He afterwards settled at the Tillage of 
Allesley, near Coventry, where he had a good estate. 

NEILD, JAMES. 一 He was one who, like the philanthropist Howard, devoted a great 
part of his life to the amelioration of human wretchedness ； was born at Kuateford, in 
Cheshire, in 1744, and, coming to London as an apprentice to a goldsmith, afterwards 
realized a good fortune. In 1773, by his exertions, a society was formed in the 
metropolis, having for its object the relief and discharge of persons confined for small 
debts. Of this benevolent institution Mr. Neild was unanimously chosen treasurer, and 
he continued to discharge that office through life, much to the advantage of the charity, 
and with great trouble to himself. He travelled not, as most do, for pleasure or profit, 
but to gauge the depths of human misery, and to alleviate the Bufferings of his fellow 
men. It was his constant practice in his prison excursions, as he called them, daring 
thirty years, to wait upon the magistrates in cities and boroughs, and respectfully 
represent what he saw amiss in their gaols. By these means, he was the instrument of 
producing many substantial improvements, and of diffusing a kindred spirit of beneficence 
far and wide ； so that it would be difficult to estimate the extent of his services in the cause 

was the owner of several estates in BnckinghaniBhire. The visit of this worthy and 
active philanthropist to Aylesbury Prison was in the year 1808. Imitating the example 
of Howard, he was accustomed to yisit places of criminal conBnement, and felt a delight 
in alleviating the sniTerings of the wretched prisoners. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Camden, Esq., of Battersea. He published a work on prison reform, entitled 
" An Account of the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the Society for the Discharge 
or Belief of Persons Imprisoned for Small Debts throughout England and Wales." 
Aylesbury seems to have been a model prison, especially when compared with others. 
Mr. Neild was High Sheriff of Bucks in 1804, one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for the counties of Backs and Middlesex and the City and Liberty of Westminster ； he 
died, universally lamented, in 1814. A better monoment than he has earned for himself 
none need desire. 

NEILD, JOHN CAMDEN.— In the autumn of 1852, general curiosity was 
excited by an announcement that an eccentric gentleman, who had died on the 80th of 
August in that year, had bequeathed an immense legacy to the Queen. This was John 
Camden Neild, the only surviying son of James Neild, the philanthropist ； he was born 
in 1780, and after receiving a good classical and general education was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the degrees B.A. in 1601 and M.A. in 
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1804. He afterwards became a student at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1808 waR called to the 
Bar. Succeeding in 1814 to the whole of his father's property, estimated at £250,000, 
it was hoped he would walk in the paternal footsteps, and prove a benevolent and public 
spirited country gentleman. Soon, however, it was apparent that avarice was his ruling 
passion. His parsimonious spirit increased till he became a confirmed miser, and for the 
last thirty years of his life it may be said he was entirely given over to the accumulation 
of wealth. His habits and appearance became very peculiar. He lived in a large house 
in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea ； bat it was meanly and scantily furnished. At one time, it 
is said, he slept on a bare board, but latterly on an old Btump-bedstead, on which he died. 
His favourite companion was a large black cat, which was present in hip chamber when 
he breathed his last. He kept two female seryants 9 one as housekeeper, whom he placed 
on low board wages when he left home, and ifc was on such occasions that he gave the 
fullest scope to his penurious inclinations. He had considerable property at North 
Marston, and held other estates in Buckinghamshire, and here he often stayed for days 
together, besides his half-yearly visits to receive his rents. His dress, which was extremely 
old-fa8hioDed and shabby, consisted of a blue swallow-tailed coat, with gilt buttons, 
brown trousers, short gaiteis, and shoes which were patched and generally down at the 
heels. He never allowed his clothes to be brushed, because, he Baid, it destroyed the 
sap, and made them wear out faster. His stockings and linen were generally full of 
holes ； but when he stayed a night at a tenant's, the mistress often mended them while 
he was in bed. On one occasion a night-shirt, which he accidentally left at a tenant's 
house, was found to be so tattered and rotten, that the mistress, finding repair impossible, 
pnt it behind the fire. His personal appearance was nnpreposBessing. He was short and 
punchy, scarcely above five feet in height, with a large round head and short neck. He 
always carried with him an old green cotton umbrella, but never, even in the coldest or 
wettest weather, wore a greatcoat, considering snch a luxury far too extravagant for his 
slender means; he has been seen, in a piercingly cold winter's evening, entering 
Aylesbury on the outside of a coach without the slightest adaition to his ordinary 
clothing, while a poor labourer, sitting by bis side, appeared warmly claa in a thick 
overcoat. His appearance at times excited the compassion of his fellow travellers, who 
mistook him for a decayed gentleman in extreme poverty. Jast before the introduction 
of railway -travelling, he had been visiting some of his Kentish property, when, as he 
was returning to London, the coach stopped at Earningham. It was a bitterly cold day, 
and, with the exception of Mr. Neild, all the outside passengers, though well wrappea in 
greatcoats and rugs, entered the inn " to take something to warm them." Sitting in the 
comfortable parlour drinking their brandy and water, they saw with pity their thinly- 
clad companion still mounted on the coach. Thinking he only remained there in the cold 
because he was ashamed to enter the inn when he had no money to spend, they 
sabscribed for a glass of brandy and water, and sent it to the " poor gentleman," 
who drank it off. and thanked hia bene&ctora for their kindness. He often took rather 
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long journeys on foot, especially in Bnckinghamshire, where he had estates situate in 
different parte, which he could not visit by any public conveyance. In these walking 
journeys he never scrupled to avail himself of any proffered " lift," even in the dirtiest 
farm-cart ； he has been known to sit on a load of coal, to enable him to proceed without 
expense, though, after all, he would probably give the driver a penny or two for the 
accommodation ； for it is a fact that, miser as he was, he never liked to receive anything 
without paying for it, though his ideas of remuneration were certainly on a very restricted 
scale. When business required his presence at North Marston, he naea to reside with 
his tenant on the Rectory Farm. While staying there, about the year 1828, he 
attempted self-destrnction by catting his throat ； his life was saved chiefly by the prompt 
assistance of his tenant's wife, a Mrs. Neal. The rash act was supposed to have been 
caused by a sudden declension in the Stocks, in which he had jnst made a large investment 
Mr. Neild'8 ordinary answer to all applications for charitable contributions was a refusal ； 
but in some few instanceB it was otherwise. He once, but only once, gave a pound to 
the Sunday-school at North Marston ； he contributed £5 or £10 towards building a 
Bchool at Aston Clinton ； he sent £50 to the Gulham Training College ； he was an 
annual subscriber to the London Asylum for the Blind ； and he promised £800 towards 
the building of an Infirmary for Buckinghamshire, bat withheld it from an objection to 
the site. Thus it appears that Mr. Neild, as a miser, did not quite reach the perfection 
of the character which we see displayed in Dancer, Elwes, and other examples of this 
deplorable kind of eccentricity. Neither was it true of him, as said in varions obituary 
notices, that his mind had no intellectuality 一 that nature had no beaaty or endearments 
for him 一 that he was " a frigid, spiritless specimen of hainanity." Mr. Neild, in reality, 
possessed considerable knowledge of legal and general literature ； and, despite his 
narrowmiDdedne88 on the subject of money, he retained to the last a love for the ancient 
classics, and enjoyed poetical pathos and elegant phraseology, both in ancient and modern 
authors. There is one incident which, if true, as there is reason to believe it is, 
presents a pleasing contrast to his general character. It is said that, finding the 
son of one of his tenants an exceedingly clever boy, he persuaded his father to 
bring him up for one of the learned professions, and paid himself, either wholly 
or in part, the expenses of his school and college education. That boy is now a 
distiDgnished Bcholar, and a dignitary in the Church of England. In February, 1850, 
Mr. Neild became subject to a very paiofal disorder, from which he suffered more or 
less to the end of his life. On his death his will necessarily came to light, and great 
was the Bensation which it occasioned. After bequeathing a few trifling l^acies to 
different persons, he left the whole of his vast property, which was Bwom to as under 
£250,000, to " Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, begging her Majesty's most 
gracious acceptance of the same, for her sole use and benefit, and her heirs, &c. M The 
executors were the Keeper of the Privy Purse, for the time being ； Dr, Henry Tattam, 
archdeacon of Bedford ； and Mr. Stevens, of Willesborongb ； to each of whom he 
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bequeathed £100. He was buried, on the 1 6 th September, in the chancel of North Mars ton 
Church 一 in that Tery chancel which he had bo elaborately repaired with strips of calico. 
His will had excited each curiosity tb&t, though his life had passed almost unnoticed, a 
large concourse of persons assembled at Chelsea to witness the removal of his body, and 
the church and churchyard at North Marston were crowded with wondering, not lamenting 
spectators. Among thein were many of his tenants, of his workmen, and of the poor of 
the parish in which he posses&ed so much property ； but not a tear was shed, not a regret 
uttered, as his body was committed to its last resting-place. He had done nothing to 
excite their gratitude, to win their sympathy, or to lay them under the slightest obligation. 
His property had passed into other bands, and they felt it was almost impossible they 
could suffer by the change. The only remark heard was — " Poor creature ！ had he known 
so much would have been spent on his funeral, he would have come down here to die, 
to save the expense ！，， 

Of all who flock'd to swell or see the show, 

Who car'd abont the corpse f The funeral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woe ； 

There throbb'd not there one heart that pieroed the pall. 一 Btbon. 

The will was duly proved, and the Queen was left to take undisputed possession 
of his property. She immediately increased Mr. Neild's bequest to his executors 
to £1,000 each ； she provided for his old housekeeper, for whom he had made no 
provision, though she had lived with him twenty-six years ； and she secured an 
annuity on Mi's. Neal, who had iVnBtrated Mr. Neild's attempt at suicide. Tier 
hajesty has since, in 1855, thoroughly and jadiciously restored the chancel of North 
Marston Church, and in8erted an east window of beautifully stained glass, beneath which 
is a reredos sculptured in Caen stone, and bearing this inscription 一 " This Reredos, and 
the stained-glass window above it, were erected by Her Majesty Victoria (D.G.B.R.F.D.) 
in the eighteenth year of her reign, in memory of John Camden Neild, Esq., of this 
parish, who died August 30th, 1852, aged 72." 

KEVILL, RICHARD.— He was Earl of Salisbury ； became possessed of the Manor 
of Olney by his marriage with Ann Beaachamp, sister to Henry, Duke of Warwick. By 
this marriage Richard Nevill became Earl Warwick, which dignity was conferred upon 
him by patent, 27th Henry VI. This great Lord was Blain at the battle of Barnet in 
1471, and his estates were confiscated. It was declared by an Act of Parliament that 
his two daughters 一 Isabella, married to George Dake of Clarence, and Anne, who was 
married to Richard Duke of Gloucester, the King's brothers 一 should succeed to their 
mother's inheritance, in the same manner as if she had been dead. Olney fell to the 
share of the Dake of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III" by right of bis wife. 
He held other manors in this county, and was buried in Biaham Abbey. 

NEVIL, GEET.— He was descended from the family of the Earl of Abergayenny, 
his great ancestor being Sir Heniy Neyil, Ent" a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King 
Henry VI. Qrey Nevil was very popular amongst the DiBsenters ； was elected member 
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of Parliament for Abingdon in 1705, Wendover in 1708, and Wallingford in 1710. 
With Lord Barrington he presented to George I. an address of attachment to the 
Brunswick family. The inflnence of hia personal character and great landed property, 
with his ability and deyotion to the principles of the revolution of 1688, rendered him an 
able supporter of the Government. He died in 1723. 

NEWLAND, ABRAHAM, — He was of obscure parents, but the humilifey of their 
position did not prevent their fulfilling the most important duties to their numerous 
progeny. William Newland, the father, was a miller and baker, at Grove, Backs ； he 
had 25 children, by two wives. Abraham was bora in Castle-street, Southwark, in 1730. 
The place where he received his education has not been recorded, nor the name of his 
tutor discovered. In 1748 he left home and became a junior in that great establishment, 
the Bank of England, winch was through life to be the sphere of his activity. It is 
said that during the first years of his oocnpation at the Bank he united with the profits 
of his situation a stipend he derived as organist to one of the churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Southwark. Mr. Newland applied his taJents to the discharge of his engagement 
as Clerk in the Bank of England, in various gradations, progressively rising in the scale 
of that establishment, until his faithfulness and abilities were rewarded, in January, 1782, 
by the appointment of Chief Cashier, with a liberal salary. When he was nominated to 
this post the accommodation in the Bank buildings was improved for the reception of 
this principal servant, and so much was he attached to his employment, and so punctually 
did he acquit himself in relation to it, that for five and twenty years, daring which he 
was engaged, he never once slept out of the building. Mr. Newland's position was one of 
great anxiety, but every confidence was placed in him. One circumstance beclouded him 
through his latter years. It was the conduct of a clerk in the Bank, of the name of 
Robert Astlett. Mr. Newland was much attached to Astlett, who for years had deserved 

The effects of this transaction Mr. Newland felt to the end of his life, and they were 
supposed to have accelerated his end. In Newland's time Bank of England notes were 
nicknamed " Abrahams," as Done were genuine unless they bore his signature. There 
were also at that period Abram-men, or Tom o'Bedlams ； these were idiotic people, who 
were allowed to stroll about the country to beg. Many of them were rank impostors, 
and were called Sham-Abrams, which gave rise to the rhyme ： 一 

I've heard people say 

Sham Abram you may, 

But you musn't sham Abraham Newland 1 

To sham Abraham Newland od a bank note would have led the forger to the gallows. 
Mr. Newland, after nearly sixty years of official duties at the Bank, retired on account of 
the infirmities of age, in September, 1807, and resided at Highbury Place. He lingered 
about two months only after leaving the Bank, dying in the November following, and 
was buried at Sfc. Saviour's, Soathwark, aged 77 years. He acquired great wealth, esti- 
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mated afc £7,000 a-year ； be was saying, but had none of the qualities of a miser. His 
family oonDections were most of them in poverty, and they were numerous. To several 
of his first cousins he allowed £S0 a year each, and to others, more distantly related, smaller 
sums. One nearest allied to him in blood, after a course of indiscretion and extravagance, 
was so much reduced as to be obliged to sell frait about the streets for his Bubsistenoe. 
This person he rescued from poverty by a weekly allowance of two guineas. On leaving 
the Bank he declined a proposed annuity, but accepted a piece of plate of the value of 
one thousand guineas, voted for his faithful seryiceB by the Governors and Company of 
the Bank, which gift, undoubtedly well meant, was iU-timed, as it was not completed at 
his death. He acquired by purchase a small estate in Ghalfont St. Peter, where he 
occasionally resided, and which property he possessed at his demise. 

NEWTON, THE REV. JOHN, was born in London in 1725. His father being 
master of a vesgel, the son was brought up to the sea, and haying been called to assist 
his parent at an early age, he had not the advantage of a regular education. Prom the 
published history of his early life he appeare to have been vicious, though は ess, and 
abandoned. He ascribed bis change of character to reading some religious books he met 
with ； notwithstanding this, he continued eogagements in several vessels employed in 
the African slave trade, always admitting that the trade was unjustifiable, but 
inattention and self-interest prevented for a time the evil from being shunned. In 1750, 
he married, and, leaving the Guinea trade, obtained an appointment as tide-waiter at 
Liverpool. He now turned his attention to the ministry, but was undecided whether to 
go into the Church or join the Nonconformists. In 1764, he was admitted to deacon's 
orders and presented to the curacy of Olney, which he held for sixteen years. No sooner 
was he settled at Olney than he threw himself, with his whole heart, into the evangelical 
work of the village. He published a narrative of his me prior to his intention to enter 
the ministry ； this was followed in 17(59 by his " Review of Ecclesiastical Christianity," 
the " Apology," as he called it, "of Evangelical Christianity, to obviate the sophistry and 
calnmnies which have been published against it." In 1779, the " Olney Hymns" 
appeared ； of these Cowper wrote 68 and Newton 280. Some of these hvrans are very 
fine, and have been described as second to none in our language. Newton's connection 
with Olney closed in 1780, on his presentation to the living of St. Mary's, Woolnoth, in 
the city of London, which he held for 28 years; he died in 1807, in his 83rd year, and 
was buried in his church. In addition to his review he wag author of several other 
works 一 " Cardiphonia, or the Utterances of the Heart," " The Messiah," " A Series of 
DiBcourees," &c" forming altogether 8 vols., 8vo. 



NEWTON, RICHARD.— He was son of Thomas Newton, the owner of the Manor 
of LaTendoD, near Newport Pagnell. He was an eminent divine ； born about 1676； 
educated at Westminster School, and Christ Church, Oxford ； became principal of Hart 
Hall iu 1710, and took hiB degree of D.D. ； obtained a canonry of Christ Church in 
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1752, and died the year following. Dr, Newton, at a great expense, erected Hart H&U, 
Oxford, into a college, in 1740. His works are - " University Education," " Pluralities 
Indefensible/' " SermonB," &c. As a scholar, gentleman, and divine, he gave undoubted 
proofs of an understanding naturally judicious, enriched with useful learning, of a heart 
warmed with extensive beneyolence and softened by unaffected politeness. He died in 
1753， in the 78th year of his age, and was buried in Larendon Church, where there is a 
mural tablet to his memory. 

NICHOLL8, WILLIAM, an English diyine of great learning and piety, was born 
at Dinton in 1664, and educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, after which he became fellow 
of Merton College, and took his degree of D.D. in 1695, at which time he was Rector of 
Selsey, in Sussex. He died about 1712. Dr. NicholU published several valuable works, 
the principal of which were " A Conference with a Theisi," " A Defence of the Church of 
England," and " A Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer ノ 
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NICHOLL8, RICHARD. — He was son of the Rev. Thomas Nicholls, of Clifton 
BeyneB ； was born at Clifton, and educated at Lincoln College, Oxford ； A.M. 1757, 
B.D. 1764, D.D. 1775. Ho held the Rectory of Drayton, Oxon, to which he was 
presented by the King ； he was Chancellor of Wells, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to his 
Majesty. He is spoken of as a man of strong mind and extensive capacity. In literature, 
his attainments were eminent. He appeared to great advantage, when in the pulpit, 
where the dignity of his figure, the solemnity of his manner and the excellency of his 
discourses attracted great admiration. In quickness of apprehension, vivacity of wit, 
and profusion of anecdote, he had few equals. Ue died at Boddicot, Oxon, in the year 
1813, aged 80 years. 

NIGEL. 一 The story relating to Nigel the Forester is ascribed to the time of Edward 
the Confessor. Nigel was a keeper of the King's forest, and, having killed in Boarstall 
Woods a tremendouB wild boar, the terror of the inhabitants of the forest and the 
neighbourhood, on presenting the head of it to the King received as his reward a grant 
of lands called the Dere Hyde, a wood called Hule Wood at Boarstall, and the cnstody of 
the forest of Bernewode, to himself and his heirs, by the service of a horn, called the 
" Charter of the Forest." On the land, proceeds the legend, Nigel built a mansion called 
Borestalle, in memory of the slain boar. Eennet says that most part of this tradition is 
confirmed by good authority, and he refers to the chartnlary of Boarstall, a transcript of 
evidence of the time of Henry VI., as a corroborative proof. The horn ig still preserved 
as " Nigel's Horn," in the custody of the Lords of Boarstall. 

NOBLE, MARE. 一 This industrious writer on history and biography was a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and was presented to the -Rectory of Banning, 
in Kent, in 1784. He was the author of "Memoirs of the Protectorate House 
of Cromwell," 2 vols. ; " Memoirs of the Illastrioas House of Medici, with Genealogical 
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Tables;" "The Lives of the English Regicides," 2 vols.; " A History of the College of 
Arms," and a supplementary oontinnation of u Granger's Biographical History of 
England/' 8 vols. • He also wrote several paperg in the Archaoologia^ and was 
P.S.A. Lond. et Edin. His " Memoirs of the Li お of Cromwell " introduce the reader 
to the history of several BnckiDghamflhire families, so also does his work on the 
Begicides. Mark Noble is entitled to be reoorded amongst the historians of this 
county. He died at Barming in the year 1827. 

NORWICH, RALPH DE.—He was presented to the rectory of Oakley in 1222， 
and was appointed parson of Brill in 1228, by King Henry III., who had recovered the 
right of the advowsons by judgment of his Court at Westminster. Norwich was the 
founder in 1244 of Chetwode Priory, which was dissolved in 1460 and annexed to 
Notley Abbey. In the 18th of John, he was employed in matters relating to Ireland, 
frequently going thither ； he was united with the Chief Justice there and the Archbishop 
oi Dublin in assessing the aid in the 4th Henry III. While in England he had the 
management of the duty on wool ； he waa constituted one of the King's Justices of the 
Bench on April 29th, 1280. 

NUGENT, SIR GEORGE, Bart.— At the general election of 1806, Sir George 
Nugent was returned as one of the members for the Borough of Aylesbury, in conjunction 
with G. H. Compion Cavendish, Esq. Sir George Nugent, G.C.B., D.C.L., created a 
baronet for military services in 1806, was the son of the Hon. Colonel Nugent* 
of the Foot Guards, and graDdson of Robert Viscount Clare ； he married Maria, 
a daughter of Cortlandt Skinner, Esq., Attorney-General of New Jersey, North 
America. Sir George was a Field Marshal, Colonel of the 6th Re^ment of Foot, 
and Governor of St. Mawes. A very remarkable letter was written by the Dake of 
Wellington to Sir George Nugent, npon the occasion of the latter being made a Field 
Marshal, in which the Duke referred to their changed positions, he (the Duke) being a 
youngster (comparatively speaking) and Sir George in a position of importance at the 
time # of the Irish rebellion. Sir George Nugent was father of the late Lady Cottesloe, 
of Swanbonrne, and of Mrs. Clayton, wife of the late Rice B. Clayton, Esq., of Hedgerley 
Park. Sir George was Lord of the Manor of Little Marlow, and resided at Westhorpe 
House at that place. He served in America, and through the Irish rebellion, and was with 
His Royal Highness the Dake of York in Holland, after which he was Lieut.-Goveraor 
of Jamaica. On his return to England, he commanded the Western District at Exeter, 
and then the Eastern at Dover, ending his services by being Commander-in-Chief at 
Calcutta from 1811, till shortly after the battle of Waterloo ； he died in 1849, at 
the advanced age of 92 years, and was succeeded by his son, the present baronet. 

NUGENT, LIEUT.-COLONEL EDWAED.— He entered his Majesty's service, as 
a midshipman, in the Hawk sloop of war, when only thirteen yean of age, but Boon 
left the navy for an cnsigncy in the army of the East India Company. He first dis- 
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tingnished himself at the siege of Tannah, in 1774, where he was appointed to act as a 
lieutenant with the 2nd European Grenadier company, in storming that place. In the 
following year he commanded a detachment on board the Revenge, in a Baccessful action 
with the Mahrattah fleet. In 1779 he was appointed secretary and aide-de-camp to 
Colonel Hartley, with whom he served at the siege of Ahmedabad, and in several severe 
actions. He was next promoted to the command of the Ut battalion of native troops, 
at Bombay, which he held six years, and commanded his battalion daring the siege of 
Mangalore. The state of his health haviDg rendered it necessary that he Bhoald repair 
to Europe in 1786, and fearing that a return to a hot climate would prove fatal to him, 
he was employed in Ireland on the recruiting service, first for the Company, and after- 
wards for the King's service ； for the former he raised 2,000 men, and for the latter 
5,000, four-fifths of whom were obtained in one year. Lieut.-Colonel Nugent subsequently 
resided at Lilies, Weedon ； he served the office of High Sheriff of Backs in 1805, and 
was Lieat.-Colonel of the Bucks Militia, which post he resigned in 1813. Died, 
1836. 

NUGENT, LORD.— George Grenville, Baron Nugent, of Earlanstown, county 
Westmeath, was born on the 31st of December, 1789. He was the youngest son of 
George, the first Marquis of Buckingham, and in early life adopted the title of 
Lord George Grenville. His mother, the Marchioness of Backingham, was created 
Baroness Nugent, 1800, of the Kingdom of Ireland, with the remainder to her second 
sod. She died in March, 1812， and his Lordship took the title of Nugent, which 
he held until his demise ； it then became extinct. Lord Nugent was an Oxford 
student, and there he completed a somewhat brilliant course of classical study, which it 
seemed to be his pride in after life to cherish and cultivate and to use for the enlighten- 
ment of the senate and the advance of popular intelligence. When bnt young, and his 
ambition ardent, he confessed the purpose of his life in these memorable words ： 一" From 
the earliest dawn of reason, mj mind was eagerly directed towards the ambition of being 
able, on some remote day, to serve my country in Parliament. I never considered politics 
as a trade, bat always as the noblest service to which the human mind could direct its 
powers. And, amid the warmest prayers which a young heart could fVame that I might 
one day so serve my country, my fondest notion of that service was, the promoting and 
upholding with all my means and with all my strength the noble and sacred cause of 
public liberty ！" He was early in the field as the supporter of mechanics' institutions, 
and subsequently the more advanced literary societies coveted his assistance, and did not 
apply for it in vain. He began statesmanship at a very early age, for soon after 
attaining his majority, and perfecting his education, he appeared in the Town Hall, at 
Buckingham, as a candidate for the representation of that borough, backed up by the 
influence of his family and of others who perceived in the form and intelligent bearing 
of the young nobleman ample hope of a high career. He had just returned from a 
continental tour, which greatly helped to expand a mind so rich in scholastic ability. 
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This was at the time when Percival was in the acclivity of his fame, and the Grey and 
Grenville party opposed an ambitious phalanx to his dominion. In the year 1812, we 
find Lord Nugent for the first time on the Aylesbury hustings. His speech was decidedly 
Liberal ； he was returned without opposition. This was ihe year that Mr. Percival was 
shot, and when Lord Liverpool began to wield the reins of the British constitution. In 
the House of Commons Lord Nugent had become an orator of power. He threw himself 
into the controversy on the leading question of the day, and did great honour to his 
coDstitueDts. When his Lordship held the office of a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
he succeeded in passing a very asefdl Act for the abolition of nnneeessary oaths. 
It was formerly necessary to take oaths for the most ordinary objects connected 
with the revenue laws. Shopkeepers and dealers bad to be sworn by an excise 
officer to certain trifling forms relative to tobacco and snnfP, and auctioneers 
in reference to auction duties. Lord Nugent's Bill Bubstitnted simple declarations 
in certain iDStances and abolished the useless ceremony in others. His Lordship sat 
in four Parliaments for Aylesbury, before the passing of fche Reform Bill, and was one 
of the moBt conspicuous partizans of the persecuted Queen Caroline, during her memora- 
ble trial. He was also distinguished for the energy and confitancy with which he seconded 
the claims of the English Roman Catholics when seeking their civil rights, being at 
one period regularly entrusted with the presentation of their petitions ； and in the 
subsequent struggle for Parliamentary reform he took an equally active part. In August, 
1832， Lord Nugent accepted the office of Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
when he issued his parting address to his constituents at Aylesbury. His term of office 
was but brief, as he returned in April, 1835. 

The literary efforts of Lord Nugent were anything bat compatible with his powers. 
Less connection with politics might have given to this conntry broader grasps of 
history than onr literature supplies. John Hampden was his hero. Two monuments did 
his Lordship raise to perpetuate the patriotism of this remarkable man, one an obelisk 
od Chslgrove Field, the other in the shape of. two volumes of letter-piess. In addition 
to his " Memorials of John Hampden ： his Party, and his Times," published in two vols, 
in 1832, he issued a small work, entitled " A Discourse between one John Hampden and 
Oliver Cromwell. " This work is printed in the style, and also written in the orthography, 
of the date at which the discourse is. assumed to have taken place. In conjunction with 
Lady Nugent, he, in 1832, produced a very pleasing work, in two volumes, entitled 
" Legends of the Library at Lilies*, by the Lord and Lady there" (Lilies is described as 
having been a monastery, or rather one of two ； the Roses on one side of tb& road, and 
the Lilies on the other, gentle names for good old fTiarg) ； also a work in two volumes, 
entitled u Lands Classic and Sacred," 1845, and yarions political tracts. One of his 
Lordship's first efforts as an author was a long poem on that portion of the Peninsular 

寧 The original name of Lilies was La Lees i with other properties in th« immediate neighbourhood, 
it formerly belonged to Ibe Lee family, of Qoarrendon. 
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War of which Portugal was the soene. One of his best pamphlets was upon the Ballot, 
and not the least important of his papers were those which he, in conjuncUon with Basil 
Moot^ne and a committeo opposed to capital pnaishment, pnbliBhed in The AylMbwy 
N,wa in 1845. At the general election of 1847 his Lordship waa apiin retarond for 
Aylesbury, and he was one of the represeotatiTes of that oonstitneaof at the time of bis 
death, which took place in 1851 ； he was then 61 years of ^e. In 18 IS, he married 
Ann Lucy, daughter of the Hon. General Vere Paalett, of Addinf^on, WioBlow, niece of 
the Earl Panlett ； her Lodjehip, who left do surriving iseae, died in London in 1848. 
Lord Nngent'e private character was hoDoarable, full of generosity and meekoesa. He 
seemed to view distinctions of rank as mere nominal appendages of Bociety. For one 
born, bred, tutored, and moulded amid the ari§bocracy， nothing coald be more 
BnrpnBiDg than to find him the gapporter of the latest measures of freedom which the 
moat ardent democrats ever gaggeated. His last appearance in public was a fait index 
of the leading thought of hk career ； it waa at the Quarter SeaaioiiB, at which he de- 
liyered one of hU unadorned Bpeecbee i。 defence of the righto of untried prisooen, 
claiming for them B^mpathj and justice. His Lordship's opiaiooB placed him in 
opposition to the more powerful among his own high-titled relatives ； whilst, on the other 
hand, they went too far to allow of bis occnpjing any long-oontinned place in the Cabined 
of the WhigB. Whether regarded as a gentleman, a scholar, a politician, or a philaa- 
thropiBt, there was Bomethiug about him in each of these relations which comoiandB respect 
for his memoiy. 
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Odell — Odo 一 Oldham 一 Orde — Orkney — O^yih — Oughtrsd — Oimley — OversUm^D 1 Oyley. 



fDELL, THOMAS. 一 He was born in Buckinghamshire, bnt the place of his 
nativity is uncertain ； he rained his estates by his political actions ； he afterwards 
obtained permission to erect a theatre in Goodman's Fields ； this was in 
1729. In 1738 he was made deputy master of fche revels ; died 1749. He wrote four 
dramatic pieces, which for a while were favourably received. 

ODO. 一 Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, was proprietor of the Manors of Dinton and Illmere, 
and first Lord of Uughenden after the Conqneet ； he held altogether 26 manors in 
Buckinghamshire. Odo was half-brother of the Conqueror, attended him to England, 
and, though an ecclesiastic, was raised to the Earldom of Kent, the first title of 
dignity which King William granted. He was likewise a Count Palatine ； the county 
of Kent was committed to his charge, and he received the strong and important Castle 
of Dover. He was also one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and the principal person, 
under the King, for administering justice throughout the nation, and as snch gave laws 
as King, having power over all the nobles of the laud. After the Coronation, the King, 
going into Normandy, left Odo and William FitzOsborne guardians of the kingdom a 
Odo seated himself in Kent, where he had 184 lordships, besides 255 in other counties, 
and became, it is recorded, violent, oppressive, and so ambitions that he resolved on 
attempting to purchase the papacy. To that end he bought a stately palace at Rome, 
and designed to Bend all his treasures thither, that he might be ready, at the death of the 
reigning Pope, to carry his views into effect. During his brother's absence in Normandy, 
he, in company of Hugh, Earl of Chester and a great band of choice soldiers, commenced 
his journey to Borne by going to the Isle of Wight, where his ships lay ready for him. 
But contrary winds detained him^ and the King, receiving intelligence of his design, came 
over and surprised him just as he was setting sail, and sent him a prisoner to the castle of 
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Rouen. He was afterwards conyicted of numerons extortions, and his effects and lands 
were all confiscated to the King's use. He died at Palermo, in Sicily, 1096, and was 
buried in St. Mary's Church there, by his nephew, Robert Curthose. 

OLDHAM, JAMES OLDHAM, was an opulent ironmonger in Holborn, London, 
and owner of the Manor of Great MisBenden, by purchase, the property being Bold to 
him in 1787, under a decree of Chancery. The MiBsenden estate was then described as 
comprising the Manors of Stoke Mandeville, Peterley-Stone, Netherbury, and Overbury, 
with the perpetual Advowsoos, Copyholds, Qui 卜 rents, Court Leets and Baron, and the 
appointment of officers for the parish. Mr. Oldham built the Schoo レ house on the road 
to Chesham, which was also intended as a place of worship. He was one of the most 
ardent followers of the celebrated Selina, Countess of Huntingdon ； he died in 1822. 

ORDE, THOMAS. 一 He was returned as one of the Members for Aylesbury at the 
general election of 1780 ； he was second son of George Orde, Esq., of Morpeth, 
Northumberland ； was educated at King's College, Cambridge; A.B., 1770 ； AM" 1773. 
He married Catharine, a natural daughter of Charles Poulett, Dake of Bolton, and, after 
the Duke's decease, was, in 1797, created Baron Bolton ； was Lord Lieutenant of Hants 
and Vice-Admiral of the coasts of Hampshire and Dorset. He died at Uackwood Park, 
Basingstoke, in 1807. At the time Mr. Orde represented Aylesbury the system of public 
and systematic bribery at elections was at its height. In addition to frequent feasting of 
the electors, " benevolences," as they were termed, were distributed. At Christmas, 1780, 
Mr. Orde and his co-representative, Mr. Anthony Bacon, gave each voter 12 gaineas. 
With such certainty were these payments looked forward to, that landlords would wait 
for the payment of their rente, and tradesmen would give credit, on the faith of bene?o- 
lences; indeed some expectants would raise loans on the security of their deferred election 
money. 

ORKNEY, GEORGE, EARL OR — He resided at Cliefden House, Taplow. He 
was a favourite and distinguished General under John, Dake of Marlboroagh, and 
subseqaently was much respected by Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of George III. 
He was also owner of Taplow Court, which he once occupied, and which estate passed to 
his sister and thence to his grandson. Lord Kirkwf^l, once well known at Aylesbaiy, 
succeeded to the title, &c. He died at Glenapp, Ayrahire, in 1877. He married the 
second daughter of George, Lord Boston, of Hedsor. 

OEMONDB.— Boteler. 

OSYTH, SAINT.— In the Saxon times Aylesbury "grew famous" through its 
connexion with St. Osyth or St. Sithe, the daughter of Prewald, Fredewald, or Frithwald, 
a Mercian Prince and of (according to some) Wilteburga, a daughter of Penda, King of 
Mcrcia. There is much diversity of opinion respectiDg the time of her birth. Alban 
Bntler, in his " Lives of the Saints," does not mention the year of her birth, bat states 
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も hat she was born at Qaarrendon, and beheaded by the Danes at Chick, " for her 
constancy in her faith and virtue, about the year 870." According to this writer, she 
was " niece to Editha, to whom belonged the town and manor of Ailesbary, where she 
was brought up by her pious aunt." fioine writers usher St. Osyth into the world in the 
year 610, others in 613, and some about the time that Butler says she died. Dr. Browne 
Willis also BayB that this sainted lady was born at Quarendou, and educated by her two 
auntB Edburg and Editha ； that her father compelled her to marry Sighere, a Christian 
King of the East Angles, alrhoagh she had vowed to lead a life of celibacy ； that on the 
day of her espousals she obtained the consent of her husband to perform her vow ； that 
her husband gave her the village or manor of Chick or Chich, now St. Osyth, near 
Colchester, in Essex, where she built a church and monastery, and there lived and 
governed many years, but at length was beheaded in the incursions of Inguar and Hubba, 
two Danish pirates, on the 7th day of October, Anno 600. " After which, her body, 
having been bury'd at her church aforesaid, was thence removed to Ailesbury, and inter'd 
in the church there, where it rested forty-six years, 'till it was again translated to Chich, 
during which time many miracles were said to be done at Ailesbury, and in memory of 
her a religious honse was built, where the parsonage of Aylesbury now stands." He 
continues, " ，Tis doubtless owing to her that the church of Ailesbury was one of the most 
ancient in all these parte, and the parish thereto belonging of the greatest extent of the 
whole country, it including Ellisborough parish in the Chilterne, as also Bierton, 
Buckland, Stoke Mandeville, and Quarendon, all of which places were formerly only 
chapels of ease to it." The legend of St. Osith or Osyth appears to be confused with the 
history of the above-mentioned aunts, Eadbarg and Editha. These " two holy virgins ，， 
are also stated to be the daughters of Frewald or Fredewald, and they are reported to 
have been born at Qnarendon. They are said to have possessed Aylesbury by the gift of 
their father, and to have become nuns here in a convent of Trinitarians, an order which, 
says Dr. Lipscomb, in his " History of Buckinghamshire," " unfortanately was not 
established in England until some centuries afterwards." 

OUGHTEED, WILLIAM, an English divine, born in 1573 at Eton, and educated 
there and at King's College, Cambridge. Iu 1603 he was presented to the Hying of 
Aldbury, near Guildford, where he devoted himself to mathematical studies. During the 
usurpation he was frequently molested, though a peaceful resident in his parish, and he 
was liberated oDly by the interference of Whitelock and other friends. On hearing the 
news of Charles's restoratioD, he expired, it is said, in a saddeu ecstasy of joy. He 
published, iu 1631, his " Clavig," a most valuable work, containing many new theorems 
in algebra and geometry, which have been adopted by Newton and other learned 
philosophers. He published also several other useful works. Fuller says of him that he 
" branched from a right ancient family in the North, born in the town, bred in the school 
of Eton, became fellow of King's College, and at last was beneiiced by- Thomas, Earl of 
Araadel, at Albury, in Surrey. All his contemporaries unanimously acknowledged him 
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the prince of mathematicians. This aged Simeon had (though no revelation) a strong 
persuasion that before his death he should behold Christ's anointed (Charles II.) restored 
to his throne, which he did accordingly, to his incredible joy, and then had his 
Dimiltis oat of this mortal life, June 80th, 16G0, aged 86 years." 

OUSELEY, SIB GORE, Bart.— The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley was the 
pnrcha8er of the Manor at Beaconsfield, formerly held by the Wallers ； he was created 
a Baronet in 1808, and, in 1810, appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia. In 1812 and 1814 respectively he was honoured 
with the insignia of the Royal Persian Order of the Lion and the Sun aod the Grand 
Cross of the Imperial Russian Order of Alexander Newski. Sir Gore was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, of the Antiquarian Society, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburgh, and several other societies. Sir Gore's conduct during the time of his 
residence at Lucknow was most useful to British interests, and was fully approved 
by the Governor-General. His intimate acquaintance with the Persian language and 
his conduct at Lucknow induced Lord Wellesley to select him for the office of Mehmander 
to the Persian Ambassador, as being the person in England best qualified for that 
situation. The ability, discretion, and zeal with which Sir Gore Onselej discharged the 
duties of that situation again induced Lord Wellesley to recommend hioi to his 
Majesty for the office of British Ambassador to the King of Persia. After haring 
successfully negociated a treaty between England and Persia, whilst Russia was in 
alliance with France, under a happy change of circumstances, he effected a pacilication 
between Persia and Russia, and throughout these transactions preserved the good 
opinion and confidence of both parties. The Emperor of RuBBia manifested his favour 
by a most gracious reception of Sir Gore at St. Petersburgh, when he conferred on him the 
Order of St. Alexander Newski. His Imperial Majesty also recommended him in the 
strongest terms to the Prince Regent, for the honour of a British peerage, stating 
that by Sir Gore's timely aid, Russia obtained the advantage of a large disposable force 
in the rear of Buonaparte's army, which enabled the Emperor to drive the invader from 
his dominions. Sir Gore Oasley died in 1844. 

OVERSTONE, LORD.— Samuel Jones Loyd, Lord Oyersfcone, was bora in 1 796 ； 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, He was at one time a partner in the firm of Jones 
Loyd & Co., bankers, but retired on his elevation to the peerage in 1850. He was 
long known as an eminent financier, and it is stated that at the time Sir Robert Peel 
brought forward his Bank Charter Act the minister was indebted to Lord Overstone 
for suggesting the most valuable portions of the Bill. Lord Overstone published several 
pamphlets on banking and commercial matters, and was considered an authority on such 
subjects. He became member for Hythe in the House of Commons in 1819, and was 
frequently solicited to become a member for the City of London, which he declined, although 
at all times he lent his influence to secure the election of LiberalB. A collection of 
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his papers was published in 2 yoIs. in his lifetime, for private circulation only. Lord 
Overstone possessed large properties in Buckinghamshire. He died in the year 1883. 

OYLEY, SIR JOHN DE.— He was the owner of Hambleden, and resided 
at Greenland House, in that village, in 1644, when it was garrisoned for the King, 
with a view of commanding the passage of the Thames from Henley and Beading to 
London, and suffered a severe siege of six months from the Parliamentary forces under 
the command of Major-Qetieral Brown. The Parliamentarians battered it with cannon 
from the opposite side of the river until it was almost a heap of rains ； and at length, 
after several attacks and many Bkirmishes, the Governor, Colonel Hawkins, surrendered 
" the house and fort of Greenland" upon honourable terms, on the 11th of July. Traces 
of the fortifications raised daring the siege are still visible, and several cannon balls have 
been found. The mansion being in great part destroyed, Sir J. D*Oyley sold the estate 
to Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke; it was the jointure of Lady Periam, first the wife of Sir 
Robert D'Oyley, secondly of Sir Henry Neville, and thirdly of Sir Wm. Periam, Ent. 
Lady Periam died in 1621, and was buried at Henley, having been a great benefactor to 
Hambleden and some of the neighbouring parishes. She bequeathed a farm called the 
" Borough," in Hambleden, to Archbishop Laud, npon trust, to be bestowed upon such 
College in Oxford as he might think proper ； and therewith were fonndea two Scholar- 
ships in Balliol College, but with preference to Lady Periam's Grammar School in 
Henley, or to natives of BuckiDghamshire. 
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Paganell — Page 一 Paget ~ Pakington —— Palhser 一 Palmer 一 Parker ― Patishull 一 JPafii- 
son 一 Peckham 一 Pelham 一 Penn 一 Penington 一 Penryhn 一 Percy 一 Pev&rell 一 
Peyvre 一 Phillips 一 Phelips 一 Piers 一 Pigott 一 Pilsworih 一 Pinwell^PoU 一 Portland 
一 Pote— Potter 一 Praed 一 Pretyman 一 Pritchard 一 Jhriest — Pye ^ Quartermain 一 
Quarendon. 

AGANELL, SIR FULK, Baron of Dudley, Co. Stafford, was the boh of a 
Norman Baron, on whom William the Conqueror bestowed the most princely 
grants in several connties, and who, according to some authorities, founded the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity at York. Sir Fulk married Beatrix Ansculf, and thus became 
possessed of the Manor of Newport, which place was subsequently known as Newport 
Pagnell ； he founded the Priory of Tickford, and gave thereto the Church of Newport, 
with its appurtenances, adding to the endowment the Churches and Lordships of 
Bradwell, Willen, and Chicheley, the mill at Caldeoote, and lands in the neighbourhood. 
Ralph Paganell, his son, to whom Newport descended, took part witb the Empress Maud 
against King Stephen, and he held amongst others the Castle of Ludlow. On the death 
of Ralph, Gervase, his son, confirmed the grants of his father and grandfather to 
Tickford Priory, and augmented them. He also founded and endowed a Priory at 
Dudley. In the first year of the reign of King Richard I. (1189), Ger?ase Paganell was 
one of the Barons attending the first coronation of Richard, that monarch having been 
crowned three times. Hawjse, his daughter and heir, marnea, first, John de Somerie or 
Somery, and afterwards Roger de Berkeley, of Berkeley, Co. Gloucester. During the 
continuance of the family of Paganell, Newport seems to have remained amongst the 
demesne lands of the chief lord, and not to have been demised to any feudatory tenant. 
The family, though they might occasionally reside, do not appear to have been regularly 
seated at Newport Pagnell, but at Boothby Pagnell, in Lincolnshire. The family of 
Paganell merged into that of Somerie, or Somery. 

PAGE, WILLIAM, D.D.— He was presented to the Rectory of Quainton in 1817. 
In 1795， he was elected from Westminster to Christ Church ： took his A.B. in 1799， and 
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was A.M. in 1812. His attention to his studies was so exemplary that at the early age 
of twenty-four years he was appointed to the second mastership of Westminster School. 
On the retirement of Dr. Carey, id 1814， he was promoted to the office of Head Master, 
for which he was eminently qualified. He held two other livings and several appoint- 
ments, most of which he resigned on being presented to the Rectory of Quainton. He 
was not the acknowledged author of any published work, but was usually accredited with 
many of the prologues and epilogues to the Latin plays annually performed by the 
Westminster scholars. The disconrges which he occasionally delivered in the Chapel 
Royal, as sub-almoner, evinced great learning, with perspicuity of expression and 
strength of reasoning. He died at Oxford in 1819, aud was buried in Christ Church, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. 

PAGET, LORD WILLIAM, was Lord of Great Mailow, which Lordship was 
granted him by Philip and Mary. This extraordinary statesman, after having enjoyed 
the confidence of four succesfiive sovereigns, and by uncommon prudence and sagacity 
escaped the dangers which attended the violent commotions in Church and State at 
that period, left the world in peace. He died at West Drayton in July, 1563. Ann, his 
third daughter, was wife of Sir Henry Lee, Knt., of Quarrendon, Master of Ordnance to 
Queen Elizabeth, &c. ； the ancient tomb in the north transept of Aylesbury Church is to 
the memory of this lady and her three children. Thomas, Lord Paget, of Great Marlow, 
succeeded his brother Henry in 1569 ； he took a decided part in favour of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots, and, being concerned in the Throckmorton conspiracy, was obliged to quit 
the kingdom in 1584, and being farther engaged in the Babington plot was attainted in 
1586. He is said by Camden to have been a man of great learning and very superior 
abilities ； he died an exile at Brussels in 1589. 

PAGET, WILLIAM, Knt., was eldest son of Henry, Lord Paget ； he was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth, but the attainder of his father was not reversed till 1603 ； he died 
in 1629, and was succeeded by his son William, who wap made a K.B. at the coronation 
of Charles I. This William distinguished himself by his opposition to the King in the 
beginning of the civil oommotions ； he was appointed by the Parliament Lord Lieutenant 
of Bucks ； he executed the ordinance in defiance of the King's proclamation, and subscribed 
a greater number of horses for the Parliamentary party than any other person. He 
afterwards went over to the Royal party, and was in great favour at the Restoration. He 
resided at Harlejford, near Marlow, almost constantly during the rebellion, but at the 
end of it Bold this Manor to Iiobert Moore, Esq. 

PAKINGTON, ROBERT.— Robert Pakington was M.P. for London, married 
Katharine, one of the daughters of Sir John Baldwin, and by such marriage became 
possessed of the Manor of Aylesbury, and other properties. He had acquired great 
wealth as a London merchant, was rery devout, and came to a tragical end. In crossing 
Queen Street, Cheapside, to attend early morning service at church, he was in 1537 shot 
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by an assassin, and it being foggy the murderer escaped. The cause of the enmity 
to the deceased was that he had abjured the Romish faith, and, being one of the repre- 
sentatives of the City, hdd spoken severely in Parliament against the covetousnees 
and cruelty of the clergy. At this period Tyndale's " Translation of the New Testament" 
came over from Antwerp in large numbers* Tonstal, the Bishop of London, was anxious 
to suppress the Testament, and consulted PakiDgton, who traded to Antwerp. 
Pakington was a secret friend of Tyndale, and knowing his want of money, and that a 
great many of the Testaments were Btill on hand, told the Bishop that if his lordship 
pleased he would buy up all the unsold copies. The Bishop consented, and Tyndale had 
the money, Pakington the thanks, and the Bishop the books, which were buried in 
Cheapside. The printers in Holland, finding the books so eagerly sought after, imme- 
diately printed another edition, and next year they came over in greater numbers than 
before. The Bishop blamed Pakington for not buying all the books ； Pakington 
averred he did, and hinted to the Bishop that to stop the supply he mast buy the type 
and presses. The Bishop, having already bought experience, smiled at the proposal, 
and so the matter ended. Robert Pakington left an only bod, Thomas, also three 
daughters, viz., Elizabeth, wife of John Lane, and afterwards wife of Sir Richard Mallory, 
Knt. ; and Alderman of London ； Ann, wife of Kichard Cupper, Esq., of Glympson, Oxon; 
and Margaret, wife of Benedict Lee 9 Esq., of Bars ton, at whose death she married 
Thomas Scott, Esq., of Yorkshire. 

PAKINGTON, SIR THOMAS, Kjst. — He was son of Robert Pakington, and was 
an infant at the time of his father's cruel death ； he was made an in-ward of the Keeper 
of the Privy Seal. In 1551, he came into possession of the Manor of Aylesbury, with 
other estates ； he was knighted by Queen Mary. He married Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Kitson, of Hawridge, by whom he had eight children ； he died in London in 
1571, and was buried at Aylesbary on the 12th of June, with great pomp, the officers of 
the College of Arms attending. The funeral was a very grand one, the like of which was 
never before seen in Aylesbary 一 " There were Trompetors and heralds, and led-horses all 
caprisoned, and the officer of the College of Arms was present ； there was Robert 
Croke, Esq., Clarenceaux King of Arms, Hugh Cotgrave, Esq., Richmond Herald, and 
a vast retinue." The mourners were John Pakington, Esq., the son and heir, Sir W. 
Cordell, Ent., John Burlacy, Esq., and Richard Cupper, Esq., and the ceremony was 
witnessed by a great concourse of all classes of people. 

PAKINGTON, DAME DOROTHY.— She was daughter of Sir Thomas Kitson, 
Knt., of Hawndge ； was wife first of Sir Thomas Pakington, Knt., of Aylesbury, and 
last of Thomas Tasburgh, Esq., of Hawridge. She was sole executrix under her first 
hnsband'8 will, and appears to have been a woman of great spirit and energy, and her 
name is associated with the political movements of the period in which she lived. At 
the general election of 1572, the members returned for Aylesbury were Thomas Lichfield 
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and George Burden. In the return they are described as having been elected by 
Dorothy, widow of Sir Thomas Pakington, Knt., Lord of Aylesbury. The Pakington 
family completely monopolised the representation of Aylesbury. Dame Dorothy claimed 
her right to elect, as the widow and representative of her late husband, who had been 
Lord of the Manor. After this election she made the following return to the writ ： 一 
" To all Christian people to whom this present writing shall corae. I, Dame Dorothy 
Packington, widow, late wife of Sir John Packington, Knight, lord and owner of 
the town of Aylesbury, send greeting. Know ye, me, the said Daine Dorothy 
PackiDgton, to have chosen, named, and appointed my trusty and well-beloved Thomas 
Lichfield and George Harden, Esqrs., to be my burgesses of my said town of Aylesbury. 
And whatsoever the said Thomas and George, burgesses, shall do in the service of the 
Queen's Highuese in that present Parliament to be holden at Westminster the eighth day 
of May next ensuing the date hereof, I, the same Dorothy Packington, do ratify and 
approve to be my own act, as fully and wholly as if I were or might be present there. 
In witness whereof to these presents I have set iny seal this fourth day of May, in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lady Elizabeth, by the Grace of God of 
England, France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c." This extraordinary 
document is carefully preserved, with other ancient Parliamentary returns, in the Chapel 
of the Rolls, and is referred to in all works treatiDg on the subject of Parliamentary 
elections. Dame Dorothy died in 1577, and is buried in Hawridge Church, where 
there iR a monument to her memory. 

PAKINGTON, SIR JOHN, K.B.— He was son of Thomas and Dorothy Pakington, 
and succeeded his father as Lord of Aylesbury ； he was educated under Lewis, Dean of 
Gloucester, and, having remarkably distinguished himself when Queen Elizabeth visited 
Worcester, was invited to attend the Court ； was made K.B. in his father's lifetime, and 
afterwards a Privy Counsellor. He lived in Bach splendour that his fortune was injured, 
and notwithstandiDg the kindness of the Queen, with whom he was a great favourite, he 
quitted the allurements of the Court, and retired into the country, resolved, to use his 
own words, " to feed upon bread and verjuice until he had made up for his extravagance." 
He enjoyea the favour of his sovereign during the regnainder of his life, and was 
exceedingly popular ； retrieved his estate, and added considerably to his possessions. 
He had a spirit ae truly great and noble as his designs were generous and honourable, so 
that his whole course was a continued series of laudable actions. He lived in great 
friendship with his neighbours, kept a hospitable table, and built a stately mansion at 
Westwood, near Droitwich, but chiefly resided at Aylesbury, where he entertained King 
James and his Queen, with a great train of coartiens, soon after their accession, in a 
manner as splendid as ever had been done by a subject. Lloyd remarks that " he was 
a bra?e gentleman and a fine courtier ； for he could smile ladies to his service and argue 
statesmen to his designs with equal facility. His reason was powerful, his beauty more. 
Never was a brave soul more bravely seated. Nature bestowed great parts on him, and 
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education polished him to an admirable frame of prudence and virtue. Qaeen Elizabeth 
called him her Temperance ； the Earl of Leicester his Modesty." He adds : ^ " This 
new star was a nine days' wonder, engaging all eyes until it set, satisfied with its oira 
glory. He came to Court, he said, as Solomon did, to »ee its vaoity, and retired also, as 
he did, to repent it." He died in 1625, aged 77 years, and was buried at Aylesbury. 

PAKINGTON, SIR JOHN", Bart., was the only son of Sir John, K.B. High 
expectations were formed of him when very young, and his father procured for him a 
Baronet's Patent, when he was about twenty vears of age, Boon after his marriage, which, 
although contracted without his consent, did nob prevent his settling upon hitn the 
Manor of Aylesbury, after which he resided there, and was chosen M.P. for the Borough, 
but died in hiB twenty-fourth year. In the record of bis burial, 29th October, 1624, in 
the Aylesbury register, he is denominated " Sir John Pakington, Knight and Baronet, 
the hopes of Aylesbury/' His father survived only until the next year. 

PAKINGTON, SIR JOHN, was the third Baronet ； he succeeded to the title on 
the death of his father and grandfather. Daring his minority he was committed to the 
guardianship of Thomas Lord Coventry, Keeper of the Privy Seal, whose daughter he 
afterwards married. He was elected a Knight of the Shire for Worcester in 1639, and 
also returned for Aylesbury, and again chosen for both in 1641, but made his election 
for Aylesbury, and was its representative until the Civil War, when, upon passing aa 
ordinance for settling the Militia in 1642, ne received a commission to array men for 
the King's service in Worcestersnire. Having thereupon exerted himself with great zeal, 
and being taken prisoner by the Parliamentary forces, he was committed to the Tower. 
His persecutions on account of his loyalty, his imprisonment in the Tower of London, 
the destruction of his mansion, the deprivation of his Manor and estates at Aylesbury, 
caused him great anxiety and trouble. In 1663 an Act of Parliament enabled Sir 
John Pakington and his trustees to sell estates for payment of his debts and raising a 
portion for his younger children, in which are set forth his prosecutioa and trial and the 
attempts made to confiscate his estate. Notwithstanding his persecutions, Sir John 
maintained a steady attachment to the Government, and was conspicuoos for his firm- 
ness. His wire, Dorothy, was a lady eminently distinguished for her wisdom and 
piety ； her virtues and talents have been abundantly celebrated, and she was the 
accredited authoress of several excellent books. She lived in intimacy with many 
bishops and other learned divine さ, who admired her geniuB and declared themselves 
edified by her conversation and instructed by her writingR. Sir John wsus the last of 
the family to reside at Aylesbury, and at his death the close connection of the family 
with the town, which had existed for so long a period, ceased. He died in 1680, and was 
buried at Hampton Love ほ, Worcestershire. The Pakingtons continued to hold this Manor 
and estate until April, 1802, when Sir John Pakington, the eighth Baronet, conveyed 
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all his rights, <&c.， in the Manor of Aylesbary, Bierton, and Broaghton-Hollands (alias 
8tavely) to George Nugent Grenville Temple, Marquis of Buckingham, K.G. 

PALL1SER, SIR HUGH, Bart.— He was descended from a Yorkshire family, 
and was born at Kirk-Deighton in that county. He was sent early to sea and was so 
attached to the navy that he soon acquired the character of a skilful seaman and able 
officer. Without the aid of high birth, powerful connexioDs, or party interest, he 
regularly rose to eminent stations in the naval service.- He was with Admiral Matthews 
in the Mediterranean, in 1744 ； and in July, 1746, promoted to be the commander of the 
Weasel sloop. On his station off Beachy Head, in November, 1746, he captured four 
French privateers, though two of them were each greatly his superior in force. In 
1759, he was, with Admiral Saunders, on the successful expedition against Quebec, on 
which occasion he commanded the body of seamen who landed and took possession of 
the town. In 1770, he was appointed comptroller of the navy, and elected an elder 
brother of Trinity House, and, in 1773, was created a baronet. He continued to enjoy 
the favour of his sovereign and the esteem of his countrymen, till the anfortanate 
occurrence in the memorable battle off Ushant on the 27th of Jaly, 1778, which 
occasioned Admiral Keppel, under whom he served as Vice-Admiral, and himself to 
prefer counter charges against each other as to their conduct on that day. The merits of 
the question were drowned in party violence, and though both were acquitted, neither of 
them was bo much respected as before. The hearing of the dispute between Eeppel and 
Palliser was held at Portsmouth. Public feeling was much excited in favour of Eeppel. 
The proceeding8 of the mob were disgracefdl. Palliser had to make his escape privately. 
When the news of the decision reached London, houses were illuminated and gnns fired. 
At night a mob of dranken people went to the house in Pall Mall where Palliser was 
supposed to reside, and thoroughly demolished it. Windows at other houBes which were 
not illuminated were smashed to atoms, and the mischief done altogether was alarming. 
The mansions of Lord Germain, Lord Lilburn, Lord Sandwich, Lord North, and others 
were attacked. Eventually the Guards were called oat and the rioters dispersed. The 
acquittal of Sir Hugh was pronounced in the following terms: 一 " The behaviour of the 
Vice- Admiral of the Blue on the 27th and 28th days of July was, in many instanceB, 
highly meritorious and exemplary ； but he was blameable for not making the distressed 
situation of his ship known to the Admiral ； yet, as he is censurable on no other part of 
his conduct, the Court are of opinion he ought, notwithstanding, to be acquitted, and he 
is acquitted accordingly." At his death he was Admiral of the White, Governor of 
Scarborough Castle, and Governor of Greenwich Hospital. He resided at the Vache, 
Chalfont, for some years, in great privacy, and died there, in 1796, at the age of 74, 
consequeDt on a disorder occasioned by the wounds he received on board the Sutherland 
in 1747. A handsome monument is erected to his memory at the Church of Chalfont St. 
Giles. 

PALMER, SI£ JAMES, KOT.—He was the first of the Dorney line, and third son 
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of Sir Thomas Palraer, of Wiogham, in Kent ； was born in 1584. He was of the Bed- 
chamber of James I., and was knighted by Charles I., who made him Gentleman Usher 
of the Privy Chamber. He followed his Royal master all through the war, and bad to 
compound with the Parliament for his estate. He died in 1657, and was buried at 
Dorney. Philip, his son and successor in the Dorney estate, who was a Colonel in the 
Eoyal army daring the civil war and fought bravely in several engagements, was knighted 
soon after the Restoration, and made Cupbearer to Charles II. He lived yery profusely, 
and wasted a great part of his estate ； he died at Dorney in 1683, when the property 
passed to Charles, eldest son of Sir Philip Palmer. This Charles died, and was buried at 
Dorney in 1714. His son, Charles Harcourt, succeeded to the Baronetcy on the death, 
without issue, of Sir Thomas Palmer^ Bart., of WiDgbam in 1725, and, dying iu 1773, 
was succeeded by his grandson (then a minor) of the same Christian names, who died 
without issue in 1838, when the title became extinct. The Dorney Court estate then 
passed to John Palmer, Esq., as testamentary heir. All the adventurers in the Holy 
War (as Fuller and others have it) were called pilgrims or Palmers, and therefore several 
Christian champions after this expedition retained this devout appellation ； so that there 
have been above sixty considerable families at a time in England of this very surname, 
differing in their arms, and noways related but by marriage. The first mentioned, 
under the assumed name of Palmer, was the founder and first Prior of Dublin Priory, 
founded in 1188. He was of Danish origin, and of that family who were afterwards 
Earls of Castlemaine. There is an original record at Dorney Courts which states that the 
Palmers of Sassex are reputed, in that connty, one of the ancient families before the 
Conquest, and that they served in the Holy War. From a pedigree of the family since 
the reign of Edward I" with whom ended the Crusades, it appears that from 1307 to 
1670, the Palmers have matched with four noble families 一 the Lords Sands, Audley, 
Powis, and Grandison ； have married ten heiresses, viz., Seddinghouse, Hopham, Bilton, 
Clement, Wisae, Andley, Veraey, Villiers, and Ferrers. Besides, by Clement, they 
quarter the arms of Tewder Manr, Prince of Wales in the time of William Rufiis. The 
chief houses of this family were at Angmering and Parham in Sussex, Wingham in Kent, 
and Doroey in Bucks. 

PALMER, SIR THOMAS.— Palmers were connected with Boarstall, Ashendon, 
Ludgerrfiall, Wotton, and Pollicotl at a very early date. Thomas Palmer was 
advanced to great favour by King Henry VIII., was employed in the ware in France in 
the eighteenth of that reign, and was knighted. He was imprisoned in the fifth of 
Edward VI., as an accomplice of the Duke of Somerset. He was afterwards concerned 
in the conspiracy which was designed to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, and 
was brought to the scaffold and suffered, with the Duke of Northumberland, in August, 
1553 ； he made a long and fanatical speech on the scaffold. A Sir Thomas Palmer, his 
descendant, was Lord of Pollicott in 1714. The possessions of the family afterwards 
passed to the Grenvilles by purchase. 
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PARKER, JOHN. — Mr. John Parker, of High Wycombe, was the second eon of 
Mr. William Parker, who filled the highest municipal office in that borough. 
Mr. Parker was an antiquary of great local reputation. His chief work was his " Early 
History and Antiquities of Wycombe," which was published m 1878 by snbscription. 
The preparation of this book, which displays much learning and research, occupied the 
greater part of Mr. Parker's latter years. The subject was congenial to his tastes, and, 
from the antiquity and many historical associations of the Borough of Wycombe, is more 
interesting to the outside public than the books of antiquaries are wont to be. Mr. 
Parker also published a " Life of the late Mrs. Hannah Ball," who, it is believed, was the 
first to establish Sanday Schools in this country ； also the History of the Nonconformist 
body worshipping at the old Crendon Lane Meeting House, Wycombe, with which he had 
been long and honourably connected. As a bibliologist Mr. Parker had the rare faculty 
of remembering an author's works once seen, their merits, and the editions printed. He 
was a considerable collector of books. Besides possessing a valuable law library, his 
private library was extensive ； it was chiefly noticeable for its works on divinity, and, 
whilst the earlier puritan divines were the authors most prominent, there might be found 
a choice assortment of Anglican theology on the shelves. Mr. Parker was endowed with 
varied tastes ； he was an enthnsiastic musician, and in his early life did much to promote 
the art of music in his neighbourhood. He was a solicitor, having been admitted to the 
profession at the Michaelmas term, 1823. He filled many important offices with great 
efficiency. He was Town Clerk of Wycombe for maoy years, holding that office in 
connection with that of Clerk to the Borough Bench. On his resignation of the 
Town Clerkship he retained the office of Clerk to the Magistrates, and continned the 
trasted adviser of the Bench till advancing age led him to resign it into the hands of 
his son and successor. Tie was also Registrar of the County Court, Clerk to the Charity 
Trustees, and Clerk to the Commissioners of Taxes, all of which offices he resigned 
when lie retired from the more active duties of his profesBion. Though a decided and 
consistent Nonconformist of the old school, he reckoned among his friends many of the 
clergy of the Established Church. He was a liberal supporter of public moYemente for 
the good of Wycombe, hie native town, and died there, greatly respected, at the close of 
the year 1880, in the 80th year of his age* 

PATESHULL, HUGH DE. — He was Rector of the Third Portion of Waddesdon, 
sometimes called the Portion at the Green ； he was advanced to the Bishopric of Lichfield 
and Coventry at Christmas, 1239 ； on the temporalities being restored, he was 
consecrated in the Priory, near Guildford, in July, 1240. He was son of Simon de 
Patefihull, Chief Justice of England, and probably of the same family as Walter de 
PateBhnll, Sheriff of Bedford and Bucks, in the reign of Henry III" and of Simon de 
Pateflhully who held the same office from 1263 to 1266 inclusive. It is said that before 
he attained his preferment he was Treasurer of England and Prebendary of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and that he reluctantly accepted the episcopal dignity. He had the 
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character of an upright man, bnfc gave offence to the Monks of Coventry by his favours 
to the Canons of Lichfield. He died in December, 1241, and was buried in his Cathedral 
Church of Lichfield. 

PATTISON, DOROTHY.— She was the daughter of the Rev. Mark James 
Pattison, rector of Hauxwell, near Richmond, Yorkshire, and was boru in 1832. 
Dorothy was the youngest but one of a family of twelve, her junior being Mr. Frank W. 
Pattison, a wel レ known London jonrDalist. Soon afcer attaining the age of 20 years, 
Dorothy began to exhibit that restleBsness of spirit which soon demonstrated that she 
was eminently unfitted for the placid existence of a country parsonage. In early life she 
had suffered much from physical weakness, and the fall flow of health and animal spirits 
which seemed to come with her budding womanhood eventually found vent in that 
philanthropy which marked the remainaer of her life. It would be impossible to give 
anything like an adequate snmmary of the labours of a woman whose self-sacrificing zeal 
has been so often acknowledged in the annals of Christian work. She first left her home 
in 1861, to become the Tillage schoolmistreBB at Little Woolston, Bucks, but in 1864 
jomed the Sisterhood of the Good Samaritans, whose headquarters were afc Coatham, near 
Redcar, Yorkshire, and thus for the first time became known by her subsequently famous 
name, " Sister Dora." The discipline was severe, but it proved effectual, for in 
1865, she willingly undertook dnfcy at grimy Wallsall, in the Black Country, and it is 
with this place that she was chiefly associated for the remainder of her life, which 
terminated in 1878. She laboured unceasingly for the benefit of suffering hamanity 一 
through personal sacrifices such as few women make. Sister Dora's tall, handsome 
figure may now be seen in marble, white and pure as her life and her motives, in the 
town of Walsall, where a handsome statue has been erected to her memory, and where 
she was best known, and the same grateful feelings which called into being this almost 
unique monnment of woman's worth also placed her portrait in the hospital in which 
she bo long laboured, and a memorial window in the Parish Church of Walsall. 

PECKHAM, HENRY, was a younger son of Sir Edward Peckham, of Denham, 
cofferer of the household and member of Council under Edward VI., and one of those 
who so wnrmly espouBed the cause of Queen Mary. Peckham, who was returned for Ayles- 
bury in 1554, and for Wvcombe in 1555, was unfortunately mixed up in the Dudley 
conspiracy; in which Edmund Verney, his brother-in-law, Francis Verney, Throgmorton, 
Lord Bray, and others were implicated. The leader, Sir Henry Dudley, was a cousin 
of the Duke of Northumberland. Peckbam had been one of the sharers in the forfeited 
estates of the Duke of Norfolk ； he was obliged to relinquish his grant, with hut small 
compenaation, and complained of his treatment. He was led into the Dudley 
conspiracy by one Christopher Aehton, of Abingdon. At his trial his oondacfc was 
infamons ； it was stated on his behalf that he merely joined the conspiracy as a spy ； he 
even had the baseness to send to the council a statement of all the conversations which 
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he had had with his fellow prisoners during chance interviews with them whilst in the 
Tower. Probably influence was exerted for the contemptible Peckham, bat even the ser- 
vices of his loyal father did not suffice to procure a commutation of the terrible severities 
of the legal sentence. In March, 1556, Peckham and several others were euddenly seized 
and sent to the Tower, and in July following he was hanged for his share in this 
conspiracy. The object of the conspirators was the substitution of Elizabeth, as Queen, 
for Mary, as a means of re-establishing the Protestant as the national religion. 

PELHAM, SIR WILLIAM.— He resided at Eythorpe or Ejthrop, having married 
Dame Dorothy, widow of Sir William Dormer, of that place. Sir William Pelham was an 
eminent statesman and a military commander ； he was descended from the Pelhams of 
Hertfordshire. He had the command of the pioneers in the army of the Dake of 
Northumberland, when sent by Queen Elizabeth to assist the Scottish Protestants 
against the French troops, and was one of the CommissioDers to confer with the Queen 
Regent at Edinburgh. He had a chief direction at the siege of Leith, where the fort he 
built was named after him, " Mount Pelham." Having continued *that seige until the 
peace, he was employed in 1562, under the Earl of Warwick, to assist the Protestants in 
France ； was at the taking of Caen, in Normandy, and in 1563 was wounded at the seige 
of Newhaven. He was sabsequently in Ireland, and for his services was knighted in 
1579 : on the death of Sir William Drury, he was chosen Jasticier of Ireland, until the 
appointment of a Chief Governor. Queen Elizabeth appointed him Master of the Ordnance 
and a Privy Counsellor, and in 1585 he was constituted Field-Marshal. In 1586 he 
commanded the English cavalry and performed many gallant services ； was wounded in 
the body by a ballet al the seige of Dowsborough, and closed his eventful life at 
FlushiDg in 1587. Dame Dorothy Pelham was coDnected with Wing through her first 
husband, Sir William Dormer, Kut. 9 K.G., who was Lord of that Manor. This benevolent 
lady founded the almshouses at Wing, known as " Dormer's Hospital," and endowed 
them. She survived her second husband, and acquired great reputation for her 
mnnificeDce, charity, and hospitality at Eythorpe, where she died in 1613 ； she directed 
her interment at Wing, near her first husband, to whose memory she erected a fine 
monument. In the directions for her own interment she made no mention of the name 
of her second husband. 

PEMBROKE, EARL OP.— William de Valence was styled Earl of Pembroke ； 
the name is associated with the Manors of Ashendon and Long Crendon, which estates 
were held by the ancestors of William de Valence. In 1257, he was summoned to attend 
the Kiog at Chester, to assist in repelling an incursion of the Welsh ； but discontents 
between the King and his barons daily were ariaiDg on account of favours shown to certain 
foreigners ； the Earl was UDpopulur, ana fled for safety to France, and remained abroad 
until 1260. He returned to England in attendance on King Henry III" who was 
desirous of making terms with the factions nobles, bat they were so enraged by the King 
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bringing back this favourite that they would not permit him to land until he had sworn 
to observe the ordinances lately made by the mad Parliament at Oxford. Pembroke 
took flight again, and his lands were seized, bat on dae submission restored to him, and 
he had a formal pardon. He took the principal command at the battle of Lewes, where 
Henry III. and his son were taken prisoners, and the Earl with difficulty escaped ； his 
lands were again seized. EveDtnally he agaia returned, with his attachment to the King 
unabated ； he joined Earl Warrenne in raising forces, and effected the liberation of his 
sovereign; he was assassinated at Bayonne. He was succeeded by his only son, Adomar, 
who was engaged in the dispute with Piers de Gavestone, who was taken prisoner at 
Scarborough. Adomar, on a journey to Rome, fell into the hands of a Bargandiaa in 
1316, and had to pay £20,000 for his ransom ； he accompanied Qaeen Isabella into 
France in 1321, where he was murdered in conseqaence of his having been a partizaa 
against the Earl of Lancaster. 

PENINGTON, ALDERMAN. 一 Isaac Penington, Alderman of London, served 
the office of High Sheriff for that City in 1638, and in 1640 was elected one of its 
Members of Parliament. He made himself very conspicnoas in the House of Gommoas 
by his advocacy of the rights of the Parliament and tbe people. In 1642 he was chosen 
Lord Mayor of London, and was afterwards appointed Lieutenant of tbe Tower. He 
was a Commissioner of the High Court of Justice for the trial of Charles I., 
and one of the nineteen regicides, who, relying on the word of a ELog, came 
in before the expiration of the forty dayB. He with thirteen others was committed 
to the Tower of London, over which he once ruled as aa honourable and executive 
governor. He waB cruelly used daring his imprisonment by Sir John Robinson, the 
Lieutenant. His estates were forfeited, and a part of them granted io George, 
Bishop of Worcester, on petition, and a part to the Duke of Grafton. Although 
Penington took part in the King's trial, he did not sign the death-warrant ； he was 
committed a close prisoner to the Tower, and never obtained his release, bat died there, 
and the State papers of December 19th, 1661, contain a " Warrant to Sir John Robinson, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, to deliver the corpse of Isaac Penington, who died in prison 
there, to his relations." The Peningtons resided at Ohalfont St. Peter, and had possessed 
land there as early as the year 1559. 

PENINGTON, ISAAC— He was the eldest son of Alderman Penington, of London, 
the regicide. On his marriage with Lady Springett, his father gave up to him the family 
property at Chalfont St. Peter. According to the testimony of William Penn, who 
married Penington's daughter-in-law, Isaac Penington was born ahont the year 1617 ； 
"he received a liberal education through all the advantages the schools and onifersities 
of his own country could give, joined with the conversation of some of the most intelligent 
and considerable men of that time." Prom hia childhood, ELlwood tells ns, he was 
religiously inclined. " I met," says Penington, " with some writings of tbe people called 
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Quakers, whicn I cast a slight eye upon; I disaained them as falling short of that wisdom 
which I had been longing and searching for." After a time he was invited to meet one 
of the Quaker sect, when he was bo powerfully impressed with their doctrines that he 
joined their commnnity ； he was not a silent member of it, and thus his persecutions. 
Before the close of the year 1660, Isaac Penington and Thomas Ell wood were made 
prisoners, the former at Aylesbury and Ellwood at Oxford ； their offence was their 
persistently holding religions meetings in their own houses. This persecution was 
occasioDed by the outbreak of the- Fifth Monarchy men. Letters passed between the 
prisoners ； one addressed by Penington to Ellwood is dated "Aylesbury Jail, 14th of the 
Twelfth month, 1660;" letters from Penington to his wife are dated in the following 
month. There is no account of the precise time or circamRtances under which Penington 
was released from Aylesbury Gaol on this occasion ； it mast hare been early in the year 
1661 ； in 1665， PeDington was again in Aylesbury Gaol. The Penington family continued 
to occupy the Graoge at Chalfont St. Peter for some years after the Alderman's estates 
were confiscated. This estate was bestowed by Charles II. on the Duke of Grafton, and 
temporary permission was given to the former proprietors to remain in the house which 
formerly had been their own. Soon after Isaac Penington had been confined in Aylesbury 
Gaol this permission was withdrawn, and the family were ejected. Mary Penington, the 
wife, with her younger children, then took a small house at Aylesbury, to be near her 
husband. This second imprisonment of Penington mast have been a long one, as his 
letters are dated from Aylesbury Gaol in 1665, 1666, and 1667. He was eventually 
liberated by the good offices of the Earl of Ancram. Only three weeks elapsed when, by 
the contrivance of the Earl of Bridgwater and one Palmer, a magistrate, he 
was again imprisoned. He was on this occasion confined in a most unhealthy and 
inconynodious apartment in the same Gaol, which so much debilitated bis tender 
constitntion, and brought on Bach a severe attack of illness, that for a time it was 
thought he would not recover. Ellwood describes the place as " So decayed that it 
was scarce fit for a dog-house." Sixty or seyentj Quakers were kept imprisoned 
in this miserable place. During his various imprisonments he wrote several religious 
works, and his correspondence was very extensiye. In 1668 a relative of Mro 
Penington took out a writ of Habeas, which brought her husband to London to trial ； 
it was then ascertained that there was no case whatever to try, bo he was at once 
liberated. Moat men would have sued for false imprisonment those who had illegally 
caused so much suffering. In 1672 PeaiDgton was again made a prisoner, for the 
fifth time. On this occasion bis confinement was in Beading Gaol, and arose out of a 
visit he paid to Fnends who were there confined. He oontinned a prisoner for twenty- 
one months, till Charles II. released by Letters Patent such Friends as were imprisoned 
throughout the nation on suits of the Crown. In the autumn of 1679, Penington 
accompanied his wife to her native place in Kent, and after visiting her tenants there 
they remained at one of the farms, called GoodeDBtone Court. Just at the time fixed 
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for their return home PeDingtoa was taken ill and died, after a few days' suffering. His 
remains were interred in the burial-ground at Jordan b, in Chalfont, where a small head- 
stone now marks the spot, with the name and date, "Isaac Penington, 1679." His age 
was sixty-three years. Many testimonies were published respecting the Christian life of 
this good and cruelly persecuted man. 

PENN, WILLIAM, waa the son of Sir William Penn, Knt., an eminent 
English Admiral in the reign of Charles II. He was bora in London, 1644. 
His father took care, in his education, to place him in schools where he might 
improve, and about the fifteenth year of his age he was placed in Christ Church 
College, Oxford ； but as he withdrew from the national forms of worship with those 
who, like himself, listened to the preaching of Leo, a Quaker of eminence, he was fined 
for non-conformity, and the next year, as he pertinaciously adhered to his opinions, 
was expelled from the college. His father considered his singularly gerioas conduct as 
tending to impede his elevation to the favora of the licentious court, and therefore, after 
being, as he says, whipped and beaten, he was turned out of doors (1662). After being in 
France, and then a law student at Lincoln's Inn, he, in 1666, waB sent to manage an 
estate in Ireland, and there he renewed his acquaintance with Leo, and showed such 
partiality to the Quakers that he was imprisoned by the Mayor of Cork. Uis return to 
England produced a violent altercation with his father, who wished him to abandon those 
habits so offensive to decorum and established forms, and when he refused to appear 
uncovered before him and before the King, he a second time dismissed him from his 
protection. In 1668, he first appeared as a preacher among the Quakers, stad, in 
consequence of some controversial dispute, was sent to the Tower, and remained in 
confinement seven months, during which time he wrote his most celebrated work, " No 
Cross, no Crown," and finally obtained his release from confinement by an excnlpatory 
vindication, under the title of " Innocency with her open Face." The passing of the 
Conventicle Act again sent him to prison, from which he was released by his father, who 
was now reconciled to him, and left him on his decease Borne time after a ralaable estate 
of £1,500 per annum. In 1672, he married Maria Springe は, a lady of principles similar 
to his own, and fixed his residence at Rickmansworth. In 1677, he went with Fox and 
Barclay to the Continent on a religions excursion ； and after visiting the chief towns of 
Holland, they proceeded to the Court of Princess Elizabeth, the granddaughter of James 
L, at Herwerden, where they were received with great kindness. Penn now dovoted 
himself to a steady perseverance in the propagation of his opinions, and from that time 
published a great variety of tracts, and travelled much in Holland and Germany to 
support the cause of Quakerism. In 1681 Charles II. granted him, in consideration of 
the services of his father, and for a debt due to him from, the Crown, a province of 
North America, called the New Netherlands, but now denominated Pennsylvania. In 
consequence of this he invited settlers from all parts of the kingdom, and drew np in 24 
articles the fdndamental constitution of his new province, in which he held out a greater 
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degree of religions liberty than existed in the Christian world. A colony of people, 
chiefly of his persuasion, soon flocked to share his fortunes, and the lands were cleared. 
In 1682, Penn visited the province and confirmed the good understanding with the 
Datives, and after two years' residence, and with the satisfaction of promotiDg the 
prosperity of ゆ e colonists, he returned to England. At the revolution he was suspected 
of treasonable correspondence with the exiled prince, and therefore exposed to persecution. 
In 1694, he lost his wife, but though severely afflicted by the event, he in about two 
years married again, and travelled in Ireland and England as a preacher. He visited, 
in 1699， his province, with his wife and family, and returned to England in 1701. He 
published " A Brief Account of the Province of Pennsylvania," proposing an easy purchase 
of lands and good terms of settlement to such as were inclined to remove thither. In 
1682 .he embarked for his new colony ； in the following year he founded Philadelphia ； 
nor did he cease to watch over its interests with a paternal eye till his death, which 
happened in 1718, at Ruscombe, near Twyford, Berks, at the age of 74 years. He was 
buried in the Friends' burial-place, Jordan's, in Chalfont St. Giles, near the graves of his 
two wives and those of five children, 一 two daughters, each named Galielma Maria 
(1672 and 1689)， a sod William (1674), a daughter Margaret (1674), and a son Springett 
(1694). Penn's first wne was Gulielma Maria Spriugett, the daughter of Mrs. Penington, 
by her first husband, Sir W. Springett. His second wife was the daughter of Thomas 
Callowhill, of Bristol, and, according to a recent biographer, " compensated for the soft, 
angelic radiance which haa clothed the first wife by indomitable strength and resolution." 
Her energy, in some degree, made up for the decline in Penn's mental and bodily faculties, 
caused by paralysis, for some time previous to his death. 

PENRYHN, LORD.— Edward Gordon Douglas-Pennant, third son of the 玨 on. 
John Douglas and Lady Frances, eldest daughter of Edward, lsfc Earl of Hare wood, was 
born in 1800, educated at Eton, and joined the fourth battalion of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, of which he became Colonel. He married, in 1833, Juliana Isabella Mary, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Mr. George Henry Dawkins-Pennant, of Penrhyn Castle, 
by whom he had two sons and four daughters. It was at the time of this marriage 
that he assumed by Royal licence the additiouul sarname of Pennant. Bj this alliance, 
Colonel Pennant subsequently succeeded to the magniQcent estate of Penrhyn Castle, in 
North Wales, which, though of great value before the development of the Penrhyn Slate 
Quarries, has since been largely appreciated. After retiring from the army, Colonel 
Pennant settled down in North Wales, where he turned his sword into a 
ploughshare, and directed his attention to the improvement of his estates — con- 
verting wretched swamps into smiling corn-fields, covering sterile monntains with 
valuable and ornamental timber, and paying the greatest possible attention to the 
efforts of his tenantry and labourers. Despite his military engagements, he entered 
Parliament as a member for Carnarvonshire in 1841, and continued holding 
the seat for the county for many years, no one attempting to distorb him from 
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that position. He married, secondly, in 1846, Maria Louisa, daughter of Henry, 
fifth Duke of Grafton, and by her he had five daughters. Lord Penryhn, who 
was created a Baron by the late Earl of Derby, in 1866, was better known as Mr. 
Douglas-Pennant, and he sat the greater part of his life in the House of Commons for 
CarnarvoDshire. Except the late Sir Watkin Wynn no man was more popular in Wales. 
No peer was a more regular frequenter of the gallery in the House of CommonB. Lord 
Penrhyn was Lord-lieutenant of the county of Carnarvon, having been appointed to 
succeed Sir Richard Bulkeley in 1866. He was a Magistrate for Bucks and Northamp- 
tonshire, and resided at Wicken Park, Stony Stratford ； he died in March, 1886. 

PERCY, THOMAS DE. — He was Earl of Worcester in 1 397 ； held the Manors of 
Buckland, Agmondesham and Singleborough ： he distinguished himself as a commander 
by sea and land, and in divers civil offices of high importance in the State, being Admiral 
of the Fleet, Vice-ChamberlaiD, and Steward to the King's Household, Ambassador to 
France, and the King's Lieutenant of North and South Wales, but, being taken prisoner 
in an insurrection, was beheaded at Shrewsbury. 

PEVERELL, WILLIAM.— He is reputed to have been a natural son of the 
Conqueror, but this close relationship is doubted. He held eight manors in Bucks, com- 
prising estates in Hartwell, Dinton, Lndgershall, Qnainton, Hogshaw, Adstock, 
Haversham, and Stoke Ooldington, besides lands in Middle and East Claydon ； he diea 
in 1113 ； his son, or grandson, forfeited his lands by his adherence to King Stephen. 
King Henry II. retained the greater part of these lands. 

PEYVRE, SIR PAULIN, possessed the Manor of Lavendon and various other 
estates in Bucks. He was one of the King's Justices in the 33rd of Henry III. He 
died in 1251. The name is also connected with Maids Morton ； two maiden ladies, 
descendants of Sir Paulin, were the reputed founders of Maids' Morton Church. On 
removing a slab in the middle of the naye of that church a large stone coffin was 
found, in which, according to tradition, the bodies of these two maiden ladies were 
discovered. The name is variously spelt. 

PHELIPS, or PHILIPPS, SIR EDWARD, Knt. — He married Elizabeth, a 
member of the family of the Figotts, of Hogshaw, and is said at one time to have 
resided at that place. He was Master of the Rolls, and a very conspicuous person in his 
day ； he was descended from an ancient Welsh family, and was son of Sir Thomas Philipps, 
chief builder, and Supervisor to King Henry VIII. at Calais. In 1602 he was made 
Serjeant-at-law, and in May, 1603, King's Sergeant, and was knighted at Whitehall. He 
sat in several Parliaments ； was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, and, in 1608, 
was appointed Master of the Rolls. 



PHILLIPS, HENRY, Gbkt., described as of London, by his will, dated the 29th 
day of September, 1714, bequeathed to his consinB and executors, William Mead and 
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John Mead, the snm of £5,000 upon trust, that the same should be applied to the 
purchasing of lands of inheritance in fee simple in the county of Bucks, or as near to the 
same as conyenieablj might be, to be settled by his said ezecators, or the survivor of 
them, upon trustees in saccessioD for ever, for the enlargement of and further provision 
for the Free School in Aylesbury, for instructing poor boys of Aylesbury and Walton, in 
the first place, from time to time for ever, and providing sri 伍 cient and convenient books 
and other necessaries for that purpose ； and for want of a sufficient number of poor boys 

for the instracting of such other poor boys of the next neighbouring parishes, together 
with those of Aylesbury and Walton, and for finding them books and necessaries, all of 
which said poor boys should be instructed in the Latin tongue, writing, arithmetic, and 
accounts, so as to be fit to go and be apprentices to good trades ； with a proviso, that if 
the trnetees should not agree, by articles in writing in legal and sufficient manner, that 
the said school and schoolmasters thereof should be regulated according to sach direction 
and conditions as his executors, or the survivors of them, should appoint in the settlement 
concerning the said school, and for placing and displacing the masters and teachers 
thereof, as the trustees in the said settlement or settlements thereof for the time being 
should tmnk ooDyenient, the Baid gift or legacy given for the benefit of (he Free Schools 
should cease and be void, and in such case that the sum of £5,000 should be applied by 
his executors, or the survivor of them, as was mentioned in another part of his will. 



PHILLIPS, THOMAS.— He was born at Ickford in 1708, and his family being 
Roman Catholics, he was educated at St. Omer's, in France, and entered into the Society 
of Jesuits, but did not long continue amongst them, having, it is said, through the interest 
of Charles Stuart, called the Chevalier de St. George, obtained a Prebend or Canonry in 
the Cathedral of Tongres. He died at Liege, in 1774 ； was author of "A Letter to a 
Student in Divinity," a work which passed through three editions and has been 
commended for many excellent rales and observations contained in it, and " The Life of 
Cardinal Pole," 2 vols. Thomas Phillips, of Ickford, the father, and also this Thomas 
Phillips, the son, left rent -charges out of their property for the purpose of clothing old 
people and eduratiDg the young people of Ickford, but the trustees dying, and no others 
being nominated, the charities were neglected and eventually lost, nothing of them 
having now been known for 100 years. There are several memorials in Ickford Church 
to membere of the Phillips's family, showing that at one penoa it was an important one 
in that Tillage. 

PIERS, JOHN, A.M. — He was instituted to the Rectory of Qaainton in 1558 ； 
was born at South Hinksey, Berks ； was a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ； 
resigned the liying of Quaintx>n in 1566, on being *promoted to a prebend in Chester 
Cathedral ； in 1567 he was advanced to the Deanery, and in 1570 elected Master of 
Balliol Collie, Oxford. In 1576 he was consecrated Bishop of Boche&ter, and on the 
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death of Archbifehop Sandys translated to the Metropolitan Chair of York ； he died in 
1594, and was buried in York Cathedral, where there is a tablet to his memory. 

PIGOTT, SIR CHRISTOPHER.— The name of Pigot or Pigott will be found in 
the annals of Buckinghamshire for the last five hundred years. Lloyd and Powell in 
their " Chronicle" give a pedigree of the Pigot family; they assume that " in the reign of 
King Henry I., 1109, Cadogan ap Blethin, Lord of Powis, married the daughter of L. 
Pigot, of Saye, a nobleman of Normandie, and had had divers Towns and Lordships in 
that coantrie, by gifte of the Bayde Pigot, and a son also bj his daughter, named Henry, 
to whom the King gave £10 of his ancle Jerworeh's raunsome, who was ye saide King's 
preserver. It is supposed from a braoche of this Pigot are lineal) ie descended those 
Pigotts which have manie ages since continued at Chetwin, in Shropshire, bearing three 
Puciells or Millpecks." The name of Pigot appears in the list of Sheriffs for Bucks and 
Beds in the years 1408, 1411, 1527, 1551, 1566, 1570, and for Bucks, after the joint 
shrievalty of the two counties ceased, in 1592， 1788, and 1792. Thomas Pigott 
represented Aylesbury in 1588. The name is associated with properties at Grendon, 
Whaddon, Doddershall, Qaainton, Calverton, BeachamptoD, Tjoughton, Stony Stratford, 
Hogshaw, Fulbrook, and several other places in the county. A Richard Pigot was a 
brave military character ； he adhered to the Yorkists in the War of the Roses, and was 
Blain at the Battle of Wakefield in 1460. The King rewarded Serjeant Pigott, Richard's 
son, for nis father's services by the grant of Whaddon Hall and Chase. He was buried in 
Whaddon Church, where a very curious marble tomb to bis memory still remains. 
Serjeant Pigott acquired the Manors of Doddershall and Grendon, which still remain in 
the Pigott family. Sir Christopher Pigott, the subject of this notice, was knighted by 
James I., and subsequently elected one of the members for Backs in the room of Sir F. 
Goodwin, after a disputed election in 1603. In a debate in the House of Commons in 
1606 on the subject of the Union with Scotland, Sir Christopher addressed the House 
in a very excited manner, expressing his horror at a union between a rich and fertile 
country like England and a land like Scotland— poor, barren, and disgraced by nature ； 
between, rich, frank, and honest men and a proud, beggarly, and traitorous race. " Let 
us not," said he, " join murderers, thieves, and roguish Scots with the well-deserving. 
They have not suffered above two Kings to die in their beds these two hundred years." 
The House was much amazed at this speech. Three days after the words were spoken a 
message iirom the King was delivered to the House, his Majesty having been greatly 
aggravated bj Pigott's speech. The member attempted an explanation, but the House 
disregarding his appeal he was ordered to kneel by the King's Serjeant, Sir Edward 
Philips, then Speaker (and brother-in-law to Sir Christopher). He was dismissed the 
House and imprisoned in the Tower, and a new writ was ordered for the election of a 
Knight of the Shire in his plac も. After ten days' imprisonment, Sir Christopher, 
complaining of ill- health occasioned by his confinement, was released ； it is presumed he 
never again had a seat in Parliament. He died in 1613, and was buried at Hogshaw. 
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PIQOTT, GEORGE GRENVILLE.— He was eldest son of William Pigott, of 
Doddershall and Grendon, who was Receiver-General for the county of Bucks, Vice- 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and Colonel of the Bucks Militia. Grenville Pigott was 
educated at Rugby, and entered the Army in 1812. In 1823, he undertook diplomatic 
service, in which he continued until 1830, when he was retained to the House of 
Commons as member lor St. Mawes, under the influence of the Duke of Buckingham ： 
he represented that borough only two years, when it was disfranchised by the Reform 
Act of 1832. In 1845, Mr. Pigott was appointed a Poor Law Oommissioner, the duties 
of which office he, with great industry and integrity, performed until very nearly the 
close of his life ； he was strictly a local gentleman, was a J.P. for Bucks, D.L., and 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Bucks Militia ； was an active Governor and firm supporter of the 
General County Infirmary at Aylesbury, of which establishment he filled the office of 
President in 1863. He died in London in 1865, at the age of 68 years, and was buried 
at Qnainton. 

PIL8WORTH, CHARLES. ― He married Parnell, eldest sister of Francis 
Tjringham, of Lower Winchendon, who dying without issue, an estate at Oving passed 
to her and her husband. Charles Pilsworfch was a barrister-at-law, and one of the 
representatives of the Borough of Aylesbury in the fifteenth of George II. He married, 
as his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. ； she was grand- 
daughter of John, Viscount Fermanagh. Pilsworth died in January, 1745, and his 
widow held his estate ； at her decease it was sold to Richard Hopkins, Esq. 

PINWELL, G. J., was born at Wycombe in 1842. He went to London, however, 
so soon after his birth that be may be called a Londoner. After preliminary studies he 
entered the Heatherley School of Arts in Newman Street, Oxford Street (formerly kept 
by the late Mr. Leigh), where he may be said to have graduated. He turned his 
attention to the making of designs for book illustration, and the remarkable facility and 
rare tact which he showed in this occupation soon caused him to become known as a 
clever artist in this line, and he successively obtained employment in illustrating Once 
a Week, The Sunday Magazine, Good Words, and other serials of the same class. In 
1869 Mr. Pinwell was elected an Associate, and in 1871 a Member, of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, to whose aDDual exhibition he had contributed many 
meritorious works. The illustrations to DalzieFs " Vicar of Wakefield" were the first of 
his efforts which really brought him into notice, and his last works as an illustrator were 
to a story by Jean Ingelow, which appeared in Good Words. Among his best pictures 
were "A Seat in St. James's Park," " The Pied Piper of Hamelin" (Rats), "The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin" (Children), " The Elixir of Love," " The Saracen Maiden," " Out of 
Town," and " Landlord and Tenant." The three former of these pictures caused his 
election into the Water Colour Society. He had several oil pictures in progress, one of 
which, a large and important work, ifi from Banyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," and is 
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entitled " Vanity Fair." After 1871 his health began to fail, his contributions became 
irregular, and their quality unequal. A single picture would occasionally illustrate 
Pin well's powers and faults ； one portion would be exquisitely beautiful, another 
incomprehensibly slurred and weak. He painted some of the most pathetic of 
modern popular pictures, but worked too much to do all things well, and, on the whole, 
although his originalitj and ability were beyond qnestion, he never did quite justice to 
the genuine powers he possessed. He died in 1875, aged 32 years, and was baried in 
Highgate Cemetery. 

POLE, SIR RICHARD. 一 He was owner of the Manors of Medmenham and 
Ellesborough, which he inherited from his father, Geoffrey Pole, who died in 1479. 
Richard married Margaret, daughter of George, Dake of Clarence, created by Henry 
VIII. Countess of Salisbury. She was attainted by Henry VIII., imprisoned under 
sentence of two years in the Tower, ad<1 beheaded with great barbarity in May, 1541, 
being then possessed of Aston Clinton and Ohiverj, with the fee farm rent of 
Aylesbury. Sir Richard Pole was engaged in the wars of Scotland, and was a First 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Prince Arthur ； he was made E.G. He leffc issue, 
Henry, Lord Montague, Sir Geoffrey Pole, Arthur and Cardinal Reginald Pole. The fate 
of this unfortunate family is too well known to need recital. 

POLE, SIR HENRY, K.B. 一 He was eldest sod of Sir Richard Pole ； wag created 
Baron Montague by Henry VII., in 1504 ； he was attainted for conspiring to restore 
his brother, the Cardinal, and was beheaded on Tower Hill in January, 1538. The Aston 
Clinton estate passed to Winifred, his youngest daughter, who first married Sir Thomas 
Hastings and secondly Thomas Barrington, Esq. Geoffrey, his brother, accused him of 
a conspiracy ； this Geoffrey was imprisoned in the Tower, and sentenced to death, but 
was not executed. 

POLE, CARDINAL REGINALD, was son of Sir Richard, brother of Lord 
Montague, and cousin *of Henry VII. He was born at Sfcoverfcon Castle, Worcestershire, 
in the year 1500, and entered, at the age of 12, at Magdalen College, Oxford, under 
Linacre and Latimer. He was made Prebendary of Salisbury and Dean of Exeter, and, 
by the favour of his relation, Henry VIII" was, with a splendid allowance, permitted 
to go to Italy to finish his education, in the Universities of Padaa, Venice, and Rome. 
He returned in 1525 to England, and was received with great kindQess by Heury ； bat 
the agitation at the divorce from Catherine disturbed the harmony which subsisted 
between him and the Court. Pole, however, refused to approve what his conscience 
condemned. This offended Henry, and procured the withdrawing of all his pensions 
and the passing of a Bill of Attainder against him. Stripped of his honours, Pole 
found favour at Rome ； was created a Cardinal, and sent as legate to France, to Flanders, 
and to the Council of Trent. On the death of Paul III., 1549, Pole was twice elected 
to succeed to St. Peter's chair, but rejected the proffered honour. On the accession of 
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Mary, Pole was selected as the fittest legate to reconcile England to the Holy See ； and 
after he was informed that his bill of attainder was repealed, he returned to his native 
country. On the death of Gardiner, he was confirmed by the Pope in the See of 
Canterbury, to which he had before, on the expulsion of Cranmer, been elected ； and to 
his other dignities was added that of Chancellor to both Universities. He died in 1558. 

PORTLAND, THE DUKE OF.— /Sw Bmtinck. 

POTE, JOSEPH. 一 He was a bookseller at Eton daring many yeara. In addition 

" The History and Antiquities of Windsor Castle, and the Royal College and Chapel of 
St. George," &c. Mr. Pote died at Eton in 1787, aged 84 years. 

POTTER, THOMAS.— He was a son of Archbishop Pofcter ； was one of the 
representatives of Aylesbury in tbe Parliament of 1754, was an intimate rnend of John 
Wilkes, of Aylesbury, and had considerable iAaence over him. It was by Potter's 
advice that Wilkes contested Berwick-on-Tweed in 1754, a step which involved him 
in great expenses and disappointment. Potter was a very frequent visitor at the 
Prebendal House at Aylesbury ； he had a great deal of vivacity in his manner, and his 
cunversation was replete with wit, which made his company agreeable, especially to young 
men, but he was often coarse in his language, and his presence at Wilkes* residence 
became offensive to Mrs. Wilkes, who was a lady of peculiar delicacy. In 1757， Potter 
was appointed one of the Vice-Treasorers of Ireland ； he then vacated his seat for 
Aylesbury, and a yacaocy happening at the same time at Oakhampton he was returned 
for that constituency, and bj the adroit management with which the matter was arranged 
by Potter's suBsistance, Wilkes was returned for Aylesbury. Potter's name is connected 
with an unsuccessful attempt made, in 1753, to pass a very useful measure enacting an 
annual registration of the whole population, with their births, marriages, and deaths, 
in fact, an annual censas. After considerable opposition he sncceedea in passing 
it through the House of Commons. It was not popular in either of its objects, and 
its author did not stand high in the public esteem. The census was regarded 
as ominous and unlucky by a saperBtition more generally felt than avowed ； and the 
register was viewed bj the nation in the odious light of a French institution ； therefore 
when the Lords threw out the Bill on the second reading, no disappointment was 
exhibited, and do effort made to revive it. Still, the attempt to obtain the Act showed 
that itH author was a man of some reflection, and it was a misfortune that the prejudices 
of the public should have hindered the passing of so useful a meafiore. 

PRAED, MACKWOETH WINTHROPE.— He was the third and youngest son of 
William Mackworth Praed, Sergeant-at-law 9 and for many years of the Audit Office ； 
was born in London in 1802. His education was commenced at Langley Broom, near 
Iyer ； in 1814 he was tranaferred to Eton, where he soon became conspicuous by the 
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, talents he displayed. Notwithsbaading his extreme youthfulness, the Ebon boy gave 
promise of great genius. With a few schoolfellows he ventured upoA a miscellany known 
as the " Etonian," the first number of which appeared in November, 1820. In the 
publication of the Etonian, Charles Kmght, of Windsor, was closely connected with 
Praed, and he thus speaks of him —" I was more and more astonished by the aaboanded 
fertility or his mind and the readineBB of his resources. His general acquirements and 
universal information are fitly recorded, ae well as his acquaintance with the world at 
large. I had many opportunities of Btadying his complex character. His writings, 
especially hin poems, occasionally exhibited that remarkable union of pathos with wit 
, and hamoar which attested the originality of his genius, as it was subseqneQtly developed 
in maturer efforts. In these blended qualities a superficial inquirer might conclude that 
he was an imitator of Hood. But Hood had written nothing that indicated his future 
greatneBS, when Praed was pouring forth verBe beneath whose gaiety and qnaintness 
might be traced the characteristics which his friend Mr. Moultrie describes as the 
peculiar attributes of his nature." The summer of 1821 terminated Praed's brilliant 
career at Ebon, and in that Bame year he commenced bis residence as an undergraduate 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Since the days of Canning, no Etonian had brought 
with him so high a reputation, and large expectations were formed with respect to his 
academical career. It was indeed sooq apparent that neither his time nor his talents 
would be devoted exclusirely, nor even mainly, to the pursuit of university diBtinction. j 
His disposition was eminently social, his company gladly welcomed wherever he was | 
pleased to bestow it, whether by his immediate conlemporarieB or by men of higher I 
standing. His habits were by no means those of a severe or regular student, tt was I 
not long before he found himself literary employment foreign to his academical pursuits, 
and sufficient of itself to occupy almost aoy pea bat his own. For ficientinc studies he 
had do peculiar liking or aptitude, though he acquired without difficulty the modicum of | 
mathematical knowledge which was then required from a candidate for classical honours. \ 
Whilst at Cambridge his political opinions were of a Liberal character, and his | 
associations for some years after he left the Uaivewity had been with the Liberal party. 
ThuSf in 1829, he was found engaged on the committee of Mr. Cavendish, the Whig 
candidate for the representation of Cambridge, and he also expressed his satisfaction at 
Mr. Broagham*8 return for Yorkshire. His appearance, therefore, with the Conaeryative 
party in the House of Commons caused considerable surprise. The change was, howerer, 
1 more apparent than real ^ a change in political associations rather thaa a change in 
j sentimeDts. He was the zealous and active friend of national education, was attached 
I to the doctrines of free trade, and hailed with pleasure the relief of religious opinion from 
political restrictions. In 1829 Mr. Praed was called to the Bar ； he took the Norfolk 
Circuit, and rose rapidly in reputation and practice. He was first returned to 
Parliament for the Borough of St. Germain's, ia 1830, aQd again for the same con 
stitoency in 1831. In 1832, after the passing of the Reform Bill, by which St. 
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Germain's lost its franchise, he unsuccessfully contested the Borough of St. Ives, in 
Cornwall, and was without a seat until the next Parliament ； during the interval, 
he resnmed his practice at the Bar with his wonted rigour, and with do inconsiderable 
Buocesfl. In 1834 he was returned for Yarmouth, and in the next year held the 
office of Secretary to the Board of Control. In 1837, having received an invitation from 
some of the electors, he retired from Yarmouth to contest Aylesbury, and retained the 
seat up to the time of his death. NotwithstandiDg Mr. Praed's Liberal proclivities 
he received the support of the whole force of the Conservative party and the Orenville 
influence, and was the adopted candidate of the advocates of Protection and Conservatism 
in his opposition to Lord Nugent, whom he defeated by 117 votes. The name of 
Winthrope Mackworth Praed is far less familiar than it deserves to be. Some writers with 
great natural gifts have obstinately stood in their own light 一 have written so obscurely 
that the world would not be at the trouble of deciphering their meaning. Praed wrote 
as clearly as Cowper, and yet he remains comparatively unknown as a poet. The 
Americans, with their usual aptitude, perceived his merits, and very soon published hig 
poetical works, bat included in their edition poems which Praed never wrote, and which, 
for his literary fame, it iB better he did not write. In 1864, an English edition of his 
poems was published by his two daughters. As an author of " Verses of Society" 一 and 
those not of a transitory interest nor on altogether frivolous themes 一 he is superior to 
Thomas Moore, indeed to any poet of his class. He combined no small portion of the 
wit of Hood with an elegance to which Hood could not lay claim. That Praed should 
have gathered so little fame is the more remarkable as, daring life, he had a reputation 
equal to his merits. The friend and contemporary of Macanlaj at Cambridge, he 
awakened an equal expectation of future greatness in all who knew them both. He 
carried off as many prizes aa the embryo historian ； he divided withr him the applause of 
the undergraduate audience in The Union ； and in the poems which the mendly rivalB 
contributed at that period to KnighVs Magazine, Praed surpassed Macanlay. Some few 
of his poems deserve to live as long as the language, and to be popular while humour, 
elegance, and pathos still command a welcome. It i% impossible to question the social 
charms of a man who could write such a poem as the " Belle of the Ball." Mr. Praed 
died in July, 1889, at the early age of 85 years. He was buried at Eensal Green, where 
a tablet is erected to his memory, bearing an iDScription from the pen of the Eev. James 
Hildyard. Mrs. Praed, his widow, died in 1863; two daughters were left to mourn the 
loss of their parents ； they, in 1864, published a collection of the poems of their father, 
with a memoir inscribed to the memory of Helen Praed, their mother, " in fulfilment of 
her long cherished wish and intention." 

PRETTMAN, THE REV. JOHN, D.D., was a younger Bon of Robert Pretyman, 
Esq., of Bury St Edmunds, and brother of George Pretyman, D.D., successively Bishop 
of Lincoln and Winchester. He was of Pembroke College, Cambridge, A3. 1778, 
A.M. 1781, D.D., Prebendary of Norwich 1786, Kector of Shotley, Suffolk, Precentor 
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and Archdeacon of Lincoln 1798, and Prebendary of Aylesbury, in the Cathedral of 
Lincoln, and died in 1817, His son, John Pretyman, ん M" was instituted in 1811 
to the Rectory of Sherrington, and appointed in 1817 to the Prebend of Aylesbury. 
After his death in 1842, an Honorary Canon, for snch is the new name, was appointed in 
his stead. The Cathedral Act of 1839 Tested in the Ecclesiastical Gommission the 
property attached to the Prebendal Stalls, and under the authority of that Act the Com- 
miB8ioners refased the renewal of liyes nnder which leases of that property were held. 
They were at the same time empowered to buy oat remaining leaBeholders. This they 
did in the case of the Aylesbury Prebendal Estate, about the year 1872, when two of the 
three lives of the then leaseholders were existing. The rentals of these Prebendal lands 
are now paid over direct to the representative of the Bishop of the Diocese. 

PRICHARD, SIR WILLIAM, Knt.— He was of Great Linford, where he erected 
almshouses, and by his will, aated 1702, endowed them. Lady Prichard, also by will, left 
£800 for apprenticing poor boys of Great Linford, and other charitable objects. The 
income of these charities is about £50 per annum. Sir William was President of St 
Bartholomew's Hospital, an Alderman of London, and had been Lord Mayor of that 
city. He died in 1704, and bequeathed the Manor, after his lady's decease, to his two 
nephews, Richard Uthwatt and Daniel King, Esqrs. The former gentleman purchased 
the latter's interest, and died Lord of the Manor of Great Linford in 1719. The estate 
descended to his eldest son and heir, Thomas Uthwatt, Esq., who filled the office of High 
Sheriff of the County, and, dying in 1754, left an only daughter, Catherine, who was 
married to Matthew Enapp, Esq., of Little Linford. 

PRIEST, THE REV. ST. JOHN.— He was author of a work entitled " A General 
View of Agriculture of Buckinghamshire" (1810) ； was Secretary to the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Society, under the patronage of which bis work was produced. He treats of the 
situation, divisions, extent, climate, soil, minerals, water, of the county ； also of 
agricultural tenures, buildings, modes of occupation, implements, cultivation, inclosing, 
improvements, stock, rural and political eoonomj, indeed all matters relating to agri- 
culture in the County of Bucks. 

PYE, SIR EDMUND.— He held the Manor of Bradenham ； in 1660, he was voted 
a delinquent by the Parliament, and fined £3,065 for living in the enemy's (i.s. the 
King's) quarters. He married Catherine, sister of the brave and loyal John Lord Lucas ； 
died without male issue, and this Manor descended to his grand-daughter, who was 
Baroness Wentworth. Thomas, Viscount Wentworth, sold the Manor and estate of 
Bradenham, in 1787， to John Hicks, Esq. In 1713, Dame Catherine Pye, his widow, 
conyeyed an estate to trustees for the purpose of educating 20 boys or girls of the parishes 
of Bradenham, Towersey, Princes Risbo 請 gh, Hughenden, and West Wycombe ； the 
children were to be educated on strictly Church of England principles. 

QUARRENDON, VISCOUNT. — Edward Henry Lee, Bart" held the Qaarrendon 
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estate, and wsb tbe fifth baronet ； wag Colonel of the Firet Foot Guards. On his ad- 
vancement to the Earldom of Lichfield, by King Charles II., in 1674, he recei'ed hia 
second title of Visconnt Qaarrendon, from the Bnckinghanuhire estate. The Qnarrendon 
estate passed to Henry, eleventh Visconnt Dillon, and in the early part of the present 
century was sold by Charles Dillon Lee, twelfth Viaconnt Dillon, to Jamea Dn Pr6, Esq., 
of Wilton Park, Beaconsfield. 

QUARTERS! AIN, RICHARD.— He waB poaseseed of lands in Long Orendon, 
which, in 1550, the King, on petition, granted to Sir John WilliamB, Knt.. of Thame. 
Qaartermain founded tbe chantry or guild of St. Christopher, at Thame. The Quarter- 
mains wen eseeDtiallf an Oxfordshire family ； a branch was Bettled at Shabbington in 
the middle of the 17th century. There iB a tomb in Little Kimble Churchyard 
describing Stephen Qaartermain as son of Benjamin Qnartermaiii, of Hogohaw HonBe, 
QuaintoD, a deBcendant of the ancient Qnartermaina, of Oxfordshire. There are some 
brasees in Thame Ohurch to members of this fiuuily. 
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Radcliffe 一 Rede 一 Reid 一 Richard 一 Rickford 一 Rivett 一 Roberts 一 Robinson 一 Roderick 一 
Ro8lyn^Ros8 一 Rothschild ^ Rowell — Ruebairn 一 Rumbald ^ Rurruey ~ RusselL 



tADCLIFFE, JOHN, an eminent physician, was bora in 1650, at Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire, and was educated at the Grammar School there, and at Uniyeraity 
College, Oxford. Having obtained his medical degree, he settled, in 1684, ia 
London, where he soon acquired great reputation, to which his ready wit and 
conversational powers contributed. In 1686, he was appointed physician to the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and, after the revolution, was often consulted bj King William 
III., whose favour he lost in consequence of the freedom with which he delivered his 
opinions when in attendance on his Royal master. When Anne succeeded to the 
Crown, Godolphin could not obtain for him the post of chief physician, as he had given 
her offence by telling her that her ailments were nothing but the vapours. But, though 
deprived of office, he was consulted in all cases of emergency, and received a large sum of 
secret service money for his prescriptions. Dr. Radcliffe left £40,000 to the University of 
Oxford for the foundation of a public library of medical and philosophical science. He 
was owner of the Manor of Wolverton, which formed a part of his mumncent bequests ； 
he represented the Borough or Buckingham in the Parliament of 1713; he died in 1714, 
aged 64 years, and was buried in St. Mary's Church, Oxford, with great respect and 
solemnity. 

REDE. — The family of Rede oi Boarstall was a very ancient one. Edmund Rede 
obtained Boarstall Manor in 1427, by his marriage with Christiana, sole daughter of 
Robert James, who at his death was possestied of large property in Bucks. Edmund 
Rede was a large benefactor to the Abbey of Dorchester. By his will, dated 1487, he 
left to his son William Rede, amongst other bequests, " the great horn garnished with 
silver and gilt, which the King gave to Nigel, the forester of Bernewood, and which he 
desires his heirs never to alienate, under pain of excommunication." 
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REID, CAPT. MATNE.— He resided at The Ranches, Gerrard's Cross ； was a 
modern novelist, son of a miniBter of the Irish Presbyterian Church, and was designed 
for the ecclesiastical profession ； this, however, was not congenial to his taste, as he 
preferred a more active life, and, having attained his twentieth year only, set out on his 
travels and visited America. He took up his habitation near the Bed River, hunting 
and trading with the Indians. He joined the Volunteer force at New Orleans in 1840, 
when they were about to visit the Mexicans, who had invaded Texas. He spent a 
wandering penoa upon the prames of Missouri and then* went to Philadelphia, and after 
spending a short time there as a journalistic writer joined the American army as a 
captain. He as a soldier obtained a character for bravery, which he exhibited on various 
occasions in the war against Mexico. He intended taking service under the Hungarian 
banner, but was not required. He next entered upon his literary labours, and produced 
a series of novels which met with great success. He published " The Rifle Rangers," 
"The Scalp Himtera," and "The White Chief." "The Occola" first appeared in 
Chamber^ Edinburgh Journal. Later his works were more adapted for juvenile readers, 
and he attracted a large number of young admirers of his publications. He was a 
vigorous writer, to which his success may be attributed. He was also the author of 
" Boy Hunters," u Headless Horseman," " Quadroon," &c. He died on the 22nd 
October, 1883. 

RICHARD, KINO OP THE ROMANS.— He founded, in the year 1265, the 
Abbey of Benedictine Nuns at Burnham, which was endowed with the Manors of Buraham, 
Cippenham, Stoke, Bnlstrode, and other estates. Tie was the second son of King John, 
and brother to Henry III., in whose reign he was a yery prominent character. After the 
battle of Lewes, in which the Royal cause was defeated, he had to endure nine months' 
imprisonment in the Tower. In 1265, peace was made, and as an act of thanksgiving 
he founded Burnham Abbey. Afterwards he passed three years in Germany, whence 
he returned in 12(58, and having lived peacefully another three years, he closed his life 
at the Castle of Berkhampstead, on the 2nd of April, 1272, and was buried at the Abbey 
of Hales. Cole, the antiquary, who was for six years (1774-80) Vicar of Burnham, and 
mnst therefore ha?e taken special interest in the antiquities or his parish, bases his doubt 
as to Richard being the founder of Burnham Abbey on the fact that the Monastery had 
not adopted the arms of the King of the Romans, but those, with a difference merely of 
colour, of the family of De Molins, from which circumstaace he reasons that one of 
that family may have been the real founder, although, as had been done in other cases, the 
lustre of a royal nauie was borrowed, the Prince thus becoming the nominal founder only. 
De MoliikS was a great benefactor to Bnrnham Abbey, and it is most probable that some 
portion of the building being erected by his munificence his arms were placed upon it, 
and from that became the arms of the House. There can be no doubt that fiichard 
Plantagenet was the real founder, as the Abbey had been in existence about a century 
before De Molins had any connection with it. 
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RICKFORD, WILLIAM, ESQ., M.P.— The family of Rickford was long settled 
at Watlington, Oxon, Mr. Rickford, the fether of the member for Aylesbary, being the 
first of the family to reside in that town ； he died in 1803, and was buried at Aylesbury. 
The subject of this notice, in conjunction with bis father, established the Aylesbury Old 
Bank, in 1795， and which, amidst the numerous vicissitudes to which banking has been, 
exposed, and the wreck of surrounding establishments, firmly maintains its ground. It 
was for a great many years conducted under the firm of W. Rickford ana Son, and 
snbseqaently by Mr. Z. D. Hunt, nephew of Mr. Rickford. In private life Mr. Rickford 
was highly respected, and the relative and domestic duties of society were discharged by 
him in the most exemplary manner. He was charitable, and the poor of Aylesbury, at 
his death, lost a friend who, for many years, gladdened their hearts by his annual dis- 
tribution of food and other necessaries amongst them, and at the season when such 
assistance is doubly needed. Mr. Rickford was for many years an active magistrate and 
a naefdl member of several of the charity committees of Aylesbury. In the Bedford 
Charity he took an active part. On his first connection with this charity it was found 
to be in a deplorable state from mismanagement, the property belonging to it being 
occupied by interested parties at nominal rents ； no distribution of funds took place ； 
indeed, there waa nothing to distribute. Through Mr. Bickford's exertions, and hiB 
business-like capacity and integrity, the charity was soon pat upon a different footing • 
The first enquiry into the mismanagement of this charity waB instituted by Mr. Rickford 
the elder, and was carried out with unwearied interest by his son. In contemplation of 
an election, in 1818, a very influential requisition was drawn np and presented to Mr. 
Rickford, soliciting him to become a candidate for the representation of the Boroagh. 
and Hundreds of Aylesbury. The requisition was so numeroaslj signed, not only by 
the townsmen of Aylesbury bat also by the electors of the Hundreds, that Mr. Rickford 
was induced to accept the invitation, and a contest for the seat was the reBalt, the oom- 
petitora being Lord Nugent, Mr. Cavendish, and Mr. Rickford. The result of the poll 
was— Rickford, 986 ； Nugent, 606 ； and Cavendish, 509. At the general election of 
1842, Mr. Rickford retired ； he had represented Aylesbury in eight sncoessiye Parlia- 
ments 一 from 1818 to 1841. The venerable gentleman outlived the constituency he so 
long represented, as, at the time of his decease, he was the oldest elector on the register. 
Mr. Bickford's voice was seldom heard in the House of Oommons. In a debate on the 

he was familiar, and addressed the House on the subject ： 一" He cautioned the House 
against transferring bribery from one class of electors to another, and recommended the 
right of election to be conferred on the resident freeholders. He considered this caution 
necessary from the fact that previous to the addition of the freeholders of the Three 
Hundreds to the electors of Aylesbury, the adjoining parish of Hartwell contained only 
two freeholders, the whole parish being the property of a worthy baronet and the Sector. 
The land-tax on the worthy baronet's estate amounted to aboat £108 per annum. 
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Shortly after the addition of the Hundreds to the elective franchise a certain peer pur- 
chased the land-tax of the Hartwell Estate and split it into fifty-one fee-ferm-rents of 
rather over 40b. each per ammm, disposing of the Totes amongst his tenantry, which 
vote is handed down to each snoceeding tenant." Although not a speaker, he was a 
valuable addition to the House, by his business-like qualifications : he was well adapted 
for the details of Committee work, of which he undertook his full share. Mr. Bickford 
married Mary, daughter of Mr. John Yanderhelm, of Amsterdam, who survived him ； 
they had issue two sons and one danghter, viz., William, who died January 18, 1798, 
aged 5 years ； James, born February 22, 1797, who died January 24, 1809 ； and the late 
Elizabeth, wife of the late Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. He died in January, 1854, 
at the advanced age of 85 years. 

EIVETT, COLONEL GEORGE.— He married Joanna, daughter and heiress of 
Serjeant Thurbane, of Ellesborough, and thus became owner of Chequers, in Elles- 
borough. The gallant Colonel received his death wound at the battle of Malplaqaet, in 
1709, after returning to the field, from which he had before been carried off as dead. 
His widow married John Russell, Esq. 

ROBERTS, GEORGE, was rector of Hambleden, from which Hying he was ejected ； 
be is said to have been an accurate scholar and an able preacher. In 1642 he was sent 
for as a delinquent by the House of Commons, upon which he fled to Oxford ； he was 
created D.D. He suffered mnch for his loyalty. After the Restoration he returned to 
his living, and was made Archdeacon of Winchester, in which office he was installed in 
1660. He died in March, 1661, and was buried at Hambleden. 

EOBINSON, GEORGE, waa Member of Parliament for Great Marlow, for which 
borough he was returned in 1781 ； he belonged to a Corporation established m 1730 to 
lend money to the poor on pledges, by the name of the Charitable Corporation ； the 
whole anair proved to be an iniquitous method of enriching the promoters and ruining 
nnmbers of industrious individuals, and as sach was mode the subject of Parliamentary 
censure. Bobmson, who was cashier to the Corporation, disappeared from the House of 
GommonB ； the seat was declared vacant, and Sir Thomafl Hoby, Bart., was returned 
in his place. 

RODERICK, DAVID, A.M. — He was of Qneen's College, Oxford, and appointed, 
in 1784, perpetual curate and lecturer of Cholesbury. He also held the Vicarages of 
Sherborne and Windough, in Gloucestershire. He was for some years one of the Masters 
of Harrow School, wae an eminent Greek scholar ； he contribated to a History of 
Hertfordshire some valuable information as to ancient roads and other matters. He was 
an intimate friend of the learned Dr. Samuel Parr, who mentions him as one " whose 
very name refreshed his soul." Roderick died in 1830. 

EOSLTX, EARL. 一 He resided at fiaylis House, Stoke Poges ； was descended from 
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the Wedderburnes, of Berwickshire ； was called to the Bar in 1757, was King's Counsel 
and Bencher of Lincoln's Inn in 1763, and in 1771 was appointed Solicitor-General to 
the King, and in 1778 Attorney-General. In 1780 he was nominated Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and created Baron Loughborough, and in 1795 Lord Loughborough ； 
in 1801, he was made Earl of Roslyn, and retired from the office of High Chancellor 
in consequence of ill-health and increasing infirmities and passed the remainder of 
his days partly at Weymouth and partly at Baylis House, where be died suddenly, 
on the 3rd of January, 1805, aged 72 years, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London. 

ROSS, SIR JAMES CLARK, Knt., was bom 15th April, 1800; was the son of 
George Robs, Esq., of Chatham-place, London, and Balsarroch, County Wigton, and 
nephew of Sir John Boss, R.N., K.C.B. He entered the navy on the 5th of April, 
1812, as first-class volunteer on board the Briceia, 10, commanded by his uncle, Captain 
John Ross, under whom he was employed as midshipman and master's mate in the same 
yessel, and in the Actason, 16, and Driver, 18, in the Baltic, White Sea, and Channel, 
and on the west coast of Scotland, until 1817. On the 16th January, 1818, a few weeks 
after Captain Charles Hope Reid had succeeded to the command of the Driver, he was 
again placed under the orders of Captain John Ross as Admiralty midshipman on board 
the Isabella, hired sloop, and in the course of the same year accompanied him on his first 
expedition for the discovery of the North- West Passage. In December, 1818, he jomed 
the Severn, 40, and between January, 1818, and 1825 was engaged under Sir W. E. Parry 
in three other voyages to the Arctic regions. During the first two of these voyages, he was 
attached to the Hecla and Fury, bombs, and while absent on the second he was promoted 
一 26th December, 1822 — to the rank of lieutenant. On the last occasion he was again in 
the Fury, and was wrecked in that yessel. In 1827 Mr. Ross, as first officer of the Secla, 
was the companion once more of Captain Parry in his attempt to reach the Pole from the 
Northern shores of Spitzbergen by travelling with sledge boats over the ice. On his 
return to England he was presented with a Commander's commission, dated 8th 
November, 1827, In 1829/he was employed under his uncle in the Polar expedition 
equipped by Sir Felix Booth. For his eminent services —especially that of planting the 
British flag on the North Magnetic Pole in 1834 一 he received the rank of Post Captain. 
Guided by scientific skill, and insensible to the appalling fatigue and privations by 
the way, he conducted his gallant party to that point where they saw the needle 
deflected downwards right into the bosom of the earth. Playful as was the record 
mirthfully " sang out" on the occasion, it was sufficient to fix an immortal name on 一 



In December, 1835, he was invested with the command of the Cove ^sixth-rate), for the 
purpose of conveying relief to some missing whalers who had been frozen up in Baffin's 
Bay. He was snbseqaently, until 1838, employed in making a magnetic survey of Great 
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Britain and Ireland, and on the 8th April, 1839, was appointed to the command of the 
Erebns for the purpose of magnetic research in the Antarctic seas. Daring an absence of 
four years, three attempts were made to penetrate the icy limits of the South Pole. In 
the course of their cruise his ship and her companion discovered a vast continent, and sno- 
ceeded in arriving within 157 miles of the Pole. A short time after his arrival in 
England, Captain Boss received the order of knighthood, and on the 31st January, 1848, 
was appointed to the Enterprise, sent out in search of Sir John Franklin. His efforts, 
although pTOfiecaied with energy, were nnBaccessful. Sir J. 0. Boss was elected a Fellow 
of the Linnsaaa Society in 1823, and a Fellow of the Boyal Society on the 11th December, 
1828. He was a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society and Soyal Geographical 
Society. In 1833 he received the thanks of the Common Ooanoil of London, a piece 
of plate from the Rnbscribers to ihe Land Arctic Expedition, and several medals 
from learned societies, and, in 1844, the honorary degree of D.O.L. from the Uniyeraity 
of Oxford. He married on the 18th October, 1843, Ann, the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Ooulman, Esq" of Whitgift-hall, and niece of B. J. Conlman, Esq" of Whadworth-hall. 
The death of Lady Boss was a blow from which Sir James never recovered. It was sad 
to witness the despondency that fell upon his hitherto indomitable and elastic spirit— 
his efforts to shake it off for the sake of his children were vain 一 he resorted for even 
temporary relief to some of the scientific pursuits which had so long engaged his energies; 
he went out to join the Ordnance Survey. He returned to his desolate home, sickened 
and died. Altogether in his sphere, in his daring enterprises, and in all his relations 
of public and private, philosophical and social life, few names are to be recorded with 
more honour than that of Sir James Clark Ross. He died at Aston Abbotts House in 
1862, at the age of 62 years, and was buried in the church of that village. 

ROTHSCHILD, NATHAN MEYER. ― Meyer Anselm de Rothschild was a 
merchant, and afterwards a banker, in Frankfort ； he died in the year 1812, leaving five 
eons — Anselm, Solomon, Nathan Meyer, Charles, and James. He also had five daughters. 
Nathan Meyer de Rothschild, whose life is here reoorded, came in the year 1800 to Eng- 
land, where he acted as agent for his father in the purchase of Manchester goods for the 
Oontinent. Shortly afterwards, through the agency of his father for the elector of Hesse 
Gassel and other German Princes, he had large sums placed at his dispoeal, which he 
employed with snch extraordinary judgment that his means went on at a rapid rate of 
accnmiilation. Besides the essential co-operation of bis brothers, he had agencies in 
almoHt every city in the world, with hosts of minor dependent capitalists who participated 
hi his loans, who placed implicit confidence in the family, and were ready at all times to 
embark with them in any operation that was proposed. Nothing, therefore, was too 
great or extended for him. His great saccess in loan operations made it a matter almost 
of riyalry with all those states which wanted to borrow money to obtain his co-opera- 
tion ； and yet he oontinDed to steer clear of all the bad bargains which were made 
daring the ssenith of his career as a banker and financial merchant. His transactions in 
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bullion and foreign exchanges were aleo on an immenfle scale, and not less lucrative, 
perhaps, than his foroign loans ； in short, as they were not subject to the reyeraes which 
his loan oontracts necessarily at times were, they might even have been the most important 
branch of the whole concern. Mr. Rothschild had gone to Frankfort, to be present at 
the marriage of his eldest son, Lionel, with one of his ooasins, a daughter of Baron 
Charles, when he was taken ill, and speedily died. His corpse was conveyed to London, 
and deposited in the burial-ground belonging to the German synagogue in Duke's Plaoe, 
on the 8th of August, 1886. Mrs. Rothschild was the third daughter of Mr. Leri 
Barnet Cohen ； her husband placed unbounded oonfidence in her, so much so that he 
bequeathed nothing to public charities, eeryuite, nor dependents, entrusting the whole 
of these arrangements to his wife ； she was in the strictest taense a participator in all his 
joys and sorrows from the first hour of their anion. Nathan Meyer left four sons — 
Baron Lionel of London, Sir Anthony of AstoQ Clinton, Baron Meyer of Mentmore, 
and Baron Nathaniel, who married Charlotte, the only dan ゆ ter of Baron James, of 
Paris, in which city he settled. 

ROTHSCHILD, BARON LIONEL.— He was the eldest Bon of Nathan Meyer 
and the head of the House of Rothschild ； he married, in 1836, Charlotte, daughter 
of Baron Charles de Rothschild, of Frankfort, by whom he had Sir Nathaniel Meyer, now 
Lord Rothschild ； Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, of Wing ； Mr. Alfred de Kothschild, of 
Hal ton ； a daughter, Leonora, marriea to Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, of Paris ； also 
Evelina, who married Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, now of Waddesdon Manor ； her 
death, in 1866， was a blow from which her father never entirely recovered. The political 
career of the Baron was chiefly memorable for its connexion with the emancipation of the 
Jews. It was in his person that the battle for their liberties was fought in the House 
of Commons. It is needless to say that he was throughout life strictly identified 
with the Jewish body, of which he was, in a certain sense, the chief and leader. At the 
time when the Baron entered public life it was impossible for him or any person of the 
Jewish religion to sit in Parliament. The tests of the sacrament, &c" had now dwindled 
to an oath, but this concluded with the words " On the true faith of a Christian," which 
a member of the Jewish pereaasion ooald not repeat At the General election in July, 
1847, he was elected, by 6,792 votes, member of Parliament in the Liberal interest for 
the City of London, with Lord John Russell and two other members. Parliament that 
year met early ； one of the first debates was on a resolution of Lord John fiassell, 
affirming the eligibility of JewB to all fanctionB and offices to which Roman 
Catholics were admissible by law. The debate on the resolution was memorable for the 
appearanoe on the Whig side on that question of Mr. Gladstone, then the newly elected 
Tory member for the University of Oxford. The Bill, however, was not passed till 
1858. In the meantime the Baron had been elected again and again. In 1849 he had 
been a member for two sessions without having taken the oath, when he accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. A new writ was issued for the City, and he was again returned, 
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and continued to be a member without taking the oath ； but being again returned m 
succeeding ParliameBtB, he accepted the Ghiltern Hundreds a second time in 1857， and 
on the 23rd of July a new writ was issued for the City, and he was for the 
fifth time returned. During his period of probation as the unsworn representative of 
that constituency, he sat below the bar, and when notioe was taken of the presence of 
8traiigers 9 Btill retained his seat. Eventnally the Jews' Disability Bill passed, ana its 
principle was extended by a farther Act, carried two years later. Baron Rothschild 
was the first who took the amended form of oath. In commemoration of the event, 
several Bcholarehips were founded by subscription and otherwise ； the Baron 
endowed the City of London School with its most yaloable scholarship in honour of 
takiDg his seat. The philanthropic services of the Baron it is impossible to particularize. 
Frequently they were unknown to his most intimate friends. The Baroness was his 
almoner in the organization of the great Free School which she raised from hundreds to 
thon8ands of pupils, and many of them ftom squalor to comparative refinement. He himself 
often made it a condition of a gift that it should not be published, and whenever his sons 
presided at a charity festival there were hnge anoDymous donations, the origin of which 
might only be divined. Large acknowledged donations were also made to charities of 
every creed and for all kinds of sulfering ； ana it was always said that, enormous as the 
income of the BaroD was, more than a tithe of it was applied to charitable works. The 
Baron was a martyr to rheumatic goat ； and for more than twenty years suffered from it ； 
he had to be wheeled from room to room in his house, or from his carriage to his office, 
in a chair coDstrncted for the purpose ； Btill, up to the last working day before his 
death he attended to business at his offices in New Court ； his death was somewhat 
sudden, and took place at his London residence in Piccadilly, in Jane, 1879 ； he had 
reached his 70th year. 

ROTHSCHILD, SIR ANTHONY DE.—He resided at Aston Clinton, was second 
son of Baron Nathan Meyer de Rothschild, and one of the leading partners in the house 
of N. M. Rothschild and Sons. He married, in March, 1840, Louis も daughter of Mr. 
Abraham Montefiore, by whom he had issue two daughters, Constance, married to Cyril 
Flower, Esq" and Annie, marnea in 1873 to the Hon. Eliot Constantine Torke, son of 
the late Lord Hardwicke, and bow a widow. Sir Anthony was created a baronet 
of the United Kingdom in 1846, with special remainder, failing his own male issue, to 
the sons of his elder brother, Baron Lionel ； congeqiieiitly Mr. Nathaniel M. de 
Rothschild, then M.P. for Aylesbury, succeeded to the baronetcy. Sir Anthony who was 
a Baron of the Austrian Empire, had been Austrian Consnl-Oeneral in London since 
1858, and was a CommiBsioner of Lientenancj for London. His life was not 
eyentfdl ； and he wse less known, probably, to the public than either of his two 
brothers. He was a steady man of bnsineBB, and a quiet country gentleman ； but in 
this comparatively reserved and retired B[>here he silently rendered public and private 
Bervicea of very great yalue. He abstained from attempting to enter the House of 
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Gommons, from a sense that the important share he took in the business of his firm 
would not enable him to spare sufficient time for Parlianientary duties. This left 
Mm, however, more leisure for the ordinary offices of friendship and charity, which be 
Ailfilled with genial and unlimited liberality. He was distiDgaiehed, even among his 
family, in all matters of business, for practical sense and sagacity ； and in the administra- 
tion of his great estates he combined these qaalities with a generosity and kindliness of 
feeling not always associated with them. His splendid bouse at Aston Clinton was the 
constant scene of a hospitality which embraced Royalty and diBtingnished perw»iB of all 
classes and profession^ and some of tbe most interesting society of the last 30 years will 
always be associated with it. He and his family were unwearying in beneficence to the 
poor of the neighbourhood and always worked in cordial sympathy with the charitable 
labours of the clergy of the sarrounding Tillages. Bnt he preferred to exert thin charity 
in the wholesome way of encouraging labour and finding work for the indiutrious. He 
would find men work in Che hope of making them indnstrions. Whatever the weather, 
and whatever the demand for labour, it was his rale to keep all his labourers at work 
during the winter. The cottages and other buildings on his estate were models ； and he 
was one of the best of landlords. He has, however, still stronger claims to be remem- 
bered by members of his own oommanity. He took by far the most important part in 
the maDagement of the great JewB' School in Spitalfields, of which he was President. 
The Jews evince a great capacity for managing infititntions of this kind satisfactorily. 
They haye a kind of voluntary Poor Law among themselves^ and sacceed, without 
extravagance, in supplying very largely for their own body the place of ordinaiy parish 
relief. Seconded in all gracious offices by his wife, he offered, in short, a very rare 
example of great wealth administered by a steady combination of benevolence, judgment, 
and that genial disposition without which benevoleiice loses more than half its charm. 
He left a memory which will be gratefully preserved for years in the hearts of an 
immense circle of friendB and dependents. Sir Anthony was a keen sportsman, 
and having always been the real owner of two or three race-horses in training, 
took open control of the valuable racing stnd of his brother Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild, on the latter'B death in 1874. He died in January, 1876, in the 66th year 
of his age. 

ROTHSCHILD, THE BARON METER.— The Baron resided at Mentmore 
Towers. He was another son of the distinguished founder of the London Hoofie of 
Bothschild ； his death was in every respect premature, he being only 55 years of age, 
and in the fall enjoyment of the interests and pursuits to which he had devoted himself. 
He held a Beat in Parliament np to the dissolution prior to his death, but it was well 
understood he did not intend to remain in the House. Like all his family he was a steady 
adherent to the Liberal party, bnt the worlds of art and sport chiefly suffered by his loss. 
His splendid hoepitalities at Mentmore, his numberless charities, his mnnifloent patronage 
of art formed a rare combination which it would be wished could haye been longer 
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preserved amongst ns. A passion for art of all kindB engrossed his life to the last He 
spared no money for his purpose, but he had a purpose in aD his expenditure. He 
made Mentmore a museum adorned with all that ia beautiful. Baron Meyer's career on 
the turf wag marked by such qualities that if his example could be more generally 
followed this national sport might be saved from the degradation which sometimes 
threatens it. He pursued a career which will always have attractions for men of wealth, 
but he pursued it in a manner which enabled him to render real service to the com- 
munity. His friends will long bear in mind his kindness and generosity ； his death was 
greatly regretted by a very large circle. The public felt they had lost a gentleman who 
bad a rare capacity for making a really magnificent use of great wealth. The Boron 
married Juliana, the eldest of three daughters of Isaac Oohen^ Esq. ； she was conBin to 
her husband. The only issue of their marriage was a daughter, who married the Earl of 
Rosebery. The Baron died in February, 1874. The Baroness did not long survive her 
husband ； she died at Nice, in March, 1877. She was comparatively young at her 
decease, but lived long enough for the development of all those noble qualities whicb she 
began to display early in life and the practice of those eminent virtues which distingoiBhed 
her and which shone forth brightly amidst sufferiDgs and sore bereayements, even as the 
darkness of the night serves to bring ont the lustre of the stars. She was philanthropic 
but not sentimental. Her strong intellect pointed to the purely practical. All her 
benefactions, which were neither few nor far between, pointed in this direction. She 
knew that all improvement must come from within, and that no amount of aid from 
without can produce any permanent change for the better unless the habit of self-help 
fostered in the poor. 8he knew that rivers that run wide run shallow. She there- 
fore liked to concentrate her charity and to keep in mind a fixed goal, 

EOWELL, JOHN, was a plumber, and practised glass painting at High Wycombe, 
and afterwards at Beading. He was employed by the Dake of Richmond at Goodwood, 
and executed many pieces of glass painting for Dr. Maddox, BiBhop of Worcester, 
particularly a hiBtoiy of " Christ praying in the Garden," after a design of Dr. John 
Wall, of Worcester. He painted a set of windows in the church of ^gambleden for 
Dr. bcawen Kenrick. He did " The Nativity of Christ " and the " Soman Charity," in 
two large windows ； the former was purchased of his widow by Mr. Chute, of the Vine, 
in Hampehire, the latter by YiBOonnt Vane. Rowell discovered the beautiful red 
which ifi ro conspicuous in old windows : but this secret is supposed to have died with 
him, in the year 1756. His brother, Francis, likewise practised painting on glass, and ' 
several specimens of his work are still occaBiooally to be met with ； one portraying the 
Wycombe Corporation Arms is still preserved. It is initialled " Wycombe, P.R., 1780." 

EXJEBAIRN, RADULPHXJ8.— The legend of Badolphns Baebairn runs thnB ： 一 
" There came to pass a circumstanoe of bo remarkable a nature at the good and holy town 
^Sgliesbarie (Aylesbury), in the monastery of that place, that I cannot forbear to make 
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mention of ifc. It geems that one of the holy brothers, by name Badnlphns Enebairn, 
bad obtained some of the holy writings, and being thereat filled with joy, he retired to 
one of the unoccupied cells of the monastery, that he might withoufc interraption read 
them the more careftilly ； so, shutting himself in, he set his lamp in a niche of the wall 
and sat himself down to peruse them, but they being very long and written id an almost 
illegible hand, he went on veiy slowly, and was so deeply interested in the contents, fchat 
he soon became unoonscions of anght around him, or where he was, or anything of this 
world. He continued reading without interruption till he came to the end, not thinking 
of or regarding any single thing. But when he turned his eyeB off the holy writings, 
he felt a dizziness of the head and found himself in utter darkness. He did not 
remember where he was or how long be had been there, nor coald he see anything 
whatever ； bo, groping about with his hands for a long time, he at length found the 
door, and, unfastening it, he advanced into the monastery (remembering by this time 
where he had been, but not knowing how long), when one of the holy brotherhood, 
meeting him, started back and, seeming yery much frightened, exclaimed, ' Father 
Radulphns is restored again ； ' but he, Radnlpbns, not understanding the meaning of 
these words, attempted to lay hands on the monk, bnt he eluded him, and hastened into 
the body of the monastery, where, declaring that he had seen the holy brother Radalphasj 
the whole of the fathers came in a body to meet him. But when they saw him they 
appeared very much terrified, but after he had spoken, they at length had courage to 
approach him, and were filled with joy at his return ； not knowing, they asked him to 
relate where he had been, which he did. It appeared that he nad been in the cell three 
days and nights so intent on the sacred writings that he had not felt the necessary calls 
of nature, and that his lamp coald only have given light for four and twenty hoars, 80 
that he must have read two days without any light of this world. Bat he now began to 
feel the necessities of nature very strongly ； he was taken to the refectory and regaled 
himself after so long a fast. This made a great noise at the time, nor is it likely that 
the story of Radulphns, and of his being shut up without food or drink for three days, 
will be soon forgotten in the neighbourhood, — Clanvillb. 

RUMBOLD, SAINT. — The south transept of Buckingham Old Church was called 
" St. Rumbold's Aisle," and in it was the chapel and shrine of the legendary saint of 
Buckingham. Visitors or pilgrims from all quarters flocked to this shrine, and so great 
was their number that a large inn or hotel was built for their accommodation at the west 
end of the church. This building was standing towards the close of the last oentniy, 
and was called Pilgrim's Inn. Large donations were made to the shrine of St. Rambold 
both by gift and will. Richard Fowler was amongst the foremost of the benefactors to 
it. This gentleman died in 1477, and by his will he directed his execntorB to complete 
Bnmbold'B aisle, then in progress, and to cause a new tomb or shrine to be " made 
curiously withe marble ，， for " the said sainte, where the old one k now standing/' " And 
I will," he oontinaed, " that there be set a coflfyn or a chest, cnrionalj wrought and gilt, 
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as it apperteynith, for to lay in the bones of the Bame Bainte, and that this also to be 
done, in all thingB, at my ooet and charge." Aooording to the legend of St, Rombold, or 
Romald, he was born at Kings Satton on the 1st of November, G2d, and died three 
days afterwards. His father was £umbald y King of Northumbria. and his mother the 
daughter of Penda, King of Mercia. He was baptised at Sutton by Bishop Widerin ； 
died and was buried at Sutton ； the next year his remains were carried by Widerin to 
Brackley, and the third year after his death his body wob brought to Buckingham. The 
legend further sajB that an soon as he was born he spoke certain holy words^ professed 
himself a Christian, appointed his body to rest for one year after his death, the two next 
years at Brack ley, and subsequently at Buckingham for ever. In coarse of time 
several churches and wells were dedicated to this infant saint. One of these wells was at 
A strop, in the parish of Eing'B Sutton, three were at Brackley, and several at Bucking- 
ham. To these springs the lame and the blind resorted in lai^e numbefs, relying upon 
the healing qualities said to exist in the waters. The principal well in Buckingham 
appears to have been situated in the Prebend End of the town, not far from the Gross 
Keys Inn ； this was filled up in 1830. The streets in Buckingham now known as Church 
Street and Bed Lion Lane are described in old maps of the town as St. Bambold's 
Street. Well Street, too, is doubtless a memorial of " St. fiomonld's Well, There was 
a guild or religious fraternity in Bnckingham, called " Gilde SaDOti Romwold." 

RUMSEY, JAMES, M.D. 一 He was a sargeon practising at Amersham ； was the 
son of a Mr. Bamsey, formerly a medical practitioner at Ohesham. Educated for his 
profession, Dr. Ramsey gave early proof of nsmg ability ； he soon acquired a confiider- 
able reputation, which secured him an extensive practice and oontiDned with increasing 
fame to the last of his actiye and useful life. Possessed of a powerful and diBcriminating 
mind, the promptitude and justness of his decision in cases of the most complicated 
character were remarkable, whilst he gave great proof of skill in his remedies in the 
healing art. His knowledge was not oonfined to his profession alone. His natural tura 
for general science, which he had long cultivated by study and reflection, and for which 
the strength aud quality of his talents were peculiarly adapted, never failed of giving an 
interest to his conversation, when it turned on topics connected with Bcience and 
philosophy. He died very suddenly on the road between Amersham and Uxbridge ； his 
horses becoming somewhat restive, he alighted from his carriage, intending to walk a 
short distance, bat he died almost momentarily, ou the 27th February, 1824 ； his age 
was 71 yeare. 

RUSSELL, LORD JOHN, K.B.— The family of Bnssell derive their descent from 
Huge de Rose], a follower of William of Normandy, and they became possessed of the 
Manor of Chenies, by the marriage of Sir John Bassell with Anne, daughter of Sir Guy 
8apcote, Ent, of ToddingtoD, Beds. This Sir John Rassell was a gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber of Heniy VIII. ； was at the siege of Tonrnay knighted^ and raised to tiie 
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peerage as Baron Russell of Chenies ； was Admiral of the Fleet ； at Boulogne in 1532 ； 
Comptroller of the King's Honsehold 1587, and Privy Councillor ； he held other high 
offices. The King on hia deathbed appointed him one of the oooncillora to his son Prince 
Edward. On Edward ascending the throne. Lord Btusell still retained his position 
and influence at Court, and on the day of the ooroaatioD he was Lord High Steward of 
England for the occasion, and soon afterwards was employed by the young Protestant King 
to promote the objects of the Reformation, which he did bo effectually that as a reward 
he was created Earl of Bedford, and endowed with the rich Abbey of Woburn, which 
afterwards was, as it continneB to be， the principal seat of the family. On the 
acoessiou of Mary, though Lord Bnssell had so zealously promoted the Reformation, and 
shared bo largely in the property of the snppreaaed monasteries, yet he waa almoet 
immediately received into the Royal favour, and re-appointed Lord Privy SeaL Within 
the same year he was one of the noblemen oommiafiioned to escort Philip from Spain to 
become the Queen'B husband, and to give away her Majesty at the celebration of her 
marriage. This was his last public act. The importance of the noble house of Bedford 
during the last three centuries may be traced to the admirable personal qaalitiefl of Sir 
John Rnssell in oonnection with a fortmtona oocurrenoe. At an early age he was sent 
abroad to travel, and to acquire a knowledge of the continental languages. He returned 
in 1506, an aocomplished gentleman and a good linguist, and took up his residence with 
his father at Berwick. Shortly after his arrival a violent tempest arose, and on the next 
morning, 11th January, 1506, three foreign vessels appeared on the Dorset ooast^ making 
their way for the port of Weymouth. Information being given to the Governor, Sir 
Thomas Trenchard, he repaired to the coast to meet the vesselB, whether belonging to 
friends or foes. On reaching the harbour they were found to be part of a c»nvoy under 
the command of Philip, Archduke of Austria, and only son of Maximilian I., Emperor of 
Germany. This young Prince had jnst married Johanna, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, King and Qneen of Oasule and Arragon, and was on his way to Spain when 
overtaken by the gtorm, which had separated the vessel in which he was sailing and two 
others from the rest of the convoy, and had forced them to take shelter in Weymouth 

and Bent meesengers to apprize the King, Henry VII., of his arrival. While waiting for 
the King's reply, Sir Thomas invited his cousin and neighbour, young Russell of Berwick, 
to act as interpreter and converse with the Archduke on topics connected with his own 
co an try, through which Mr. Bussell had lately travelled. " It is an ill wind," sajs 
Fuller, referring to this incident, " that blows nobody profit ；，， bo this accident of the 
storm proved the foundation of Mr. Bnssell'B preferment. The Archduke was so 
delighted with his varied knowledge and coarteooH bearing, that, on deciding to proceed 
at once to Windsor, he requested Mr. Russell to accompany him, and when they arrived 
there, be recommended him so hignly to the King's notice that he granted iiim an 
immediate interview. Henry was extremely struck with Mr. Russell's conversation and 
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appearance, " for," says Lloyd, " he had a moving beauty that waited on his whole body, 
a comportment unaffected, and snch a comeliness in his mien, as exacted a liking, if not a 
love, from all who saw him ； the whole set off with a person of middle stature, neither 
tall to a formidableness, nor abort to a contempt, straight and proportioned, vigorous and 
active, with ptrfe blood and spirits flowing in his youthful frame." Mr. Russell was 
forthwith appointed a gentleman of the Privy Chamber. There is nothing in his 
correepondeDce nor in any early notice of him that betrays the character of a time-serving 
courtier. The true cause of his continaing in favour doubtless lay in his natural 
urbanity, his fidelity, and especially in that skill and experience in diplomacy which made 
his services bo valuable, if not essential, to the reigning sovereign. He died " fall of 
years as of honours," on the 14th of March, 1555, and was buried at Chenies. The 
chapel, which has ever since been the family burial-place, contains a fine series of 
monuments, all of a costly description, ranging from the date of the Earl's death to the 
present period ； and the vaults below contain a great many members of the Russell 
family or their alliances. His grandson, Sir Francis Rassell, was slain on the borders of 
Scotland in 1585. 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM, fifth Earl, and first Dufce, of Bedford, was born in 1614 ； 
received his education at Magdalen College, Oxford ； was a member of the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640, and commanded the reserve of horse at the battle of Edge-hill ； but in 
1643 he joined the royal standard, and fought with great bravery at the battle of 
Newbury. He was not, however, in favour with the royal party, and retired to private 
life till the Restoration, when he assisted at the Coronation, and was elected a Knight 
of the Garter. He also attended the Coronation of William and Mary, who, ih 1694, 
exalted him to the rank of Marquis of Tavistock and Duke of Bedford. Died 1700, 
aged 87 years, and was buried at Chenies. 

RUSSELL, LORD WILLIAM, third son of the preceding, was a distinguished 
Bnpporter of constitutional liberty, and was born about 1641. In 1679, when Charles II. 
found it necessary to ingratiate himself with the Whigs, Lord Russell was appointed one 
of the members of the Privy Council. He soon, however, found that his party was not 
in the King's confidence, and the recall of the Dnke of York, without their concurrence, 
induced him to resigD. Although his temper was mild and moderate, his fear of a 
Catholic succession induced him to take decisive steps in the promotion of the exclasion 
of the Duke of York. In June, 1680, he went publicly to Westminster Hall, and, at the 
Court of King's Bench, presented the Dake as a recusant, and, in the November 
following, carried up the exclusion bill to the Houro of Lords, at the head of two 
hundred Members of Parliament. The King dissolved the Parliament, evidently resolved 
to govern thenceforward without one ； and arbitrary principles were openly avowed by 
the partiBan8 of the Court. Alarmed at the state of things, many of the Whig leaders 
favoured strong expedients, in the way of connteraction, and a plan of insurrection was 
formed for a simultaneous using in England and Scotland. Imong these leaders, 
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including the Dukes of Monmouth and Argyle, the Lords RnBsell^ Essex, and Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and Hampden, different views prevailed ； bat Lord Bnsaell looked only 
to the exclusion of the Duke of York. He was, however, accused of hafing engaged in 
" The Bye^house Plot," which had for its object the aBsaasination of the King on his 
return from Newmarket ； and on this pretext he was committed to the Tower, tried, 
condemned, and executed, being then in the 42nd year of his age. After the Revolution, 
the proceedings against him were annulled. He was buried at Cbenies on the 2nd of 
August, 1683. 

RUSSELL, LADY BAGHEL, wife of the preceding, was daughter of Wriothesley, 
Earl of SoiithamptoD 9 and the widow of Lord Vaughan. In 1667 she was married to 
Lord William Russell ； and the affectionate zeal with which she assisted him when in 
tronoie, and the magnanimity of her behaviour after his death, have excited for her a 
general feeling of respect and sympathy. Being refased counsel upon his trial, and 
allowed only an amanuensis, she stood forth in that capacity, and took down the notes. 
She survived his lordship forty years. 8he died in September, 1723, and was buried at 
Ghenies. 

EU8SELL, EARL. 一 He was the second and youngest son of John, sixth Duke 
and tenth Earl of Bedford : was born on the 18th of August, 1792 ； married in 1835 
the widow of Lord Bibbledale, by whom he had a daughter ； he secondly married Frances 
Anna Maria Elliott, second daughter of the Earl of Minto. During his long political 
life he was more generally known as Lord John BoBsell ； he received ma education at 
Westminster School, and at the University of Edinburgh. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1813, then being 21 years of age, as the representative of the borough 
of Tavistock. Lord Castlereagh was then in power, and the young politician joined the 
opposition. He advocated Parliamentary Reform from his first introdnction into the 
House ； in 1830 he entered office as Paymaster of the Forces, and was a member of the 
administration of Earl Grey, which was pledged to carry Parliamentary Reform. Earlj 
in tie year 1831, he introduced the Reform Bill into the House of Commons ； after an 
extraordinary debate its provisions were carried on a second reading by a majority of one, 
but on a motion for going into committee it was defeated by eight. Earl Grey appealed 
to the country, and in the new Parliament the bill was again introduced, and was passed 
triumphantly. In the House of Lords it was rejected by a majority of 41 ； the bill was 
withdrawn, and after some modifications again made its appearance in the Lords, where, 
still meeting with oppofiition, Earl Grey resigned. The Dake of Wellington now led the 
Conservatives, and came into power as the head of that party, but the country had made 
up its mind to have " the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill." The Dake 
was obliged to defer to the popular voice, he yielded, and the WhigB resumed power. 
Lord John Russeirs popularity was great, and the Reform Bill was passed. Lord John 
was leader of the House of Commons in the Melbourne administration. In 1841 
he was in opposition to Sir Robert Peel, and so continued until 1846, when, on the 
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disruption of Sir Robert's cabinet, on the question of the Corn Laws, Lord John Bnssell 
succeeded to power. In 1854 he introduced his new Reform Bill, but other important 
matters superseded it, particularly the war with Russia. Lord John disagreed with 
Lord Aberdeen on the question of the war, and withdrew from the administration. On 
the fall of the Aberdeen administration in 1855， he took office as Colonial Secretary 
under Lord Palmerston, but resigned in consequence of dissatisfaction occasioned by his 
policy at the Vienna conference in that year. He became Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
1859， and was raised to the peerage as Earl Bnssell in 1869. He wrote a biography of 
his ancestor, Lord William Russell, and an essay on the " History of the English 
Government and Constitution from the reign of Henry VII. to the present time ；" " Don 
Carlos," a tragedy ； " The Affairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht," and memoirs 
of Fox and the Poet Moore. Earl Bnssell died in 1878, and was buried at Chenies. 

RUSSELL, SIR ROBERT GREENHILL. — The Manors of Ellesborongh, Grove, 
and other properties became vested in Robert Greenhill, Esq., who thereupon took the 
name of Russell by sign-manual, and became Lord and proprietor of Ellesborongh. He 
was of Christ Church, Oxford, A.M, 1787. He represented the Borough of Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, in Parliament, from 1807 to 1814, and was again returned in 1818, 1820, 
1826, and 1881, sitting until the passing of the Act under which that borough was 
disfranchised, a measure which had his concurrence. He was created a baronet by 
patent in 1832 ； at his death, the Ellesborongh eetate passed by his will to Sir Robert 
Frankland, Bart., who took the name of Russell. This Sir Robert died in 1849, and the 
estate descended to his widow, Lady Franklftnd Russell, afterwards to Mrs* Frankland 
Russell Astley, her daughter. The Frankland family settled m Yorkshire at the time of 
the Conquest 一 their seat for the last 250 years and upwards being at Thirkleby, in that 
county. One of them, Sir William, son of Sir Henry Franklana, Knt" was created a 
baronet in 1660. Sir Thomas Frankland, the second baronet, married the youngest 
daughter of Sir John Bnssell, by Frances, Oliver Cromwell's youngest daughter. One 
of the two daughters of his son and successor (Sir Thomas Frankland) was married to 
John Morley Trevor, Esq., and the other to George Henry Lee, Earl of Lichfield 一 a 
remarkable alliance, as the Coantesn was descended in the fourth degree from Oliver 
Cromwell, and the Earl in the same degree from King Charles I. Sir Charles Henry 
Frankland, the next baronet, was collector of H.M. Customs in Boston, America, and 
afterwards Consul-General to Portugal. Sir Francis Frankland, his brother, distinguished 
himself in the naval serrice, and became an Admiral of the White. His son was Sir 
Thomas, the sixth baronet, and at his death, in 1881, he was succeeded by his son Sir 
Robert Frankland, who came to the estates of Sir Bobert Oreenhill Russell in con- 
sequence of the aboye-mentioned marriage between Sir Thomas Frankland and the 
daughter of Sir John Bnssell. Sir Robert died in 1849, leaving his estates to his widow. 
The title devolved upon his cousin, Sir Frederick William Frankland, son of the Rev. 
Soger Frankland, Canon of Wells. 
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Sachville 一 Sadlier — Saye and Sele 一 Scaceams 一 Sehorm — Scot — Scott — S crope ^ Selby ~ 
Seymour 一 Sharrock 一 Shaw 一 Sheltmrne 一 Sheldon 一 Shelley 一 Sibthorpe 一 Sidney 一 
8"ppon — Smedley — Smythe 一 Smyth 一 Somerie 一 Somerset 一 Spence 一 Spurstotoe 一 
Stanhope — Siebbing 一 Steele — Stephen ^ St^hsnpon 一 Stom— Stratum 一 Sivinnock. 



ACKVILLE, BIB WILLIAM, was possessed of estateB in Pawley, which passed 
^% to Bartholomew de Sackville, and were held by him in 1250. Snbse* 
qnently they were held by Thomas Sackville, who waa member for Buckingham- 
shire in the eighteenth of Edward II. The manor descended to his nephew, ThomaB de 
Sackville, who was Sheriff for Backs in 1380, and one of the knights of the shire in 
several sessions during that reign. He left issue Thomas de Sackyille, whose only 
daughter, Margery, married Thomas Bokes ； in failure of issue the estate passed to 
the Bokes. 

SADLIEE, SIR RALPH.— In 1550, Henry VIII. granted to Balph Sadlier lands 
in East and Botolph Claydon. Sir Ralph Sadlier was born at Hackney, and brought up 
under Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, who made him his secretary. The King took 
great notice of him, removed him from Cromwell's employ, and advanced him to be one 
of his principal Secretaries of State, aod be was sworn upon the Privy Conncil. The 
King relied on his advice in great matters of trnst and importance, especially in State 
affairs between England and Scotland ； he was one of the executors of the King's will. 
In the first of Edward VI., he was chosen Treasurer of the Army, and was sent to 
Scotland with the Duke of Somerset and Earl of Warwick. He was at the battle of 
Musselborough, near Edinburgh, where he showed great courage, and for his good service 
was made a knight banneiet. He continued in the employ of Queen Elizabeth, was one 
of her Privy Council and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ； he died in 1587, in 
the 80th year of his age. 
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SATE AND SELE.— The Right Hon. Lady Saye and Sele, of Grendon Underwood, 
was the daughter of Sir Thomas Tyrrell, of Castlethorp, Bart. : she married, first, John 
Knapp, Esq" of Omnnor, Berks, next John Pigott, of Doddershall, Esq., and lastly the 
Right Hon. Richard, Viscount Saye and Sele, whom ghe surTived. Her epitaph thus 
describes her 一 " In her youth the beauty and elegance of her person were the admiration 
of all who beheld her ； for her cheerfdlness, and pleasant manner, she was beloved by all 
her friends and neighbours." Her second husband left her, in dowry for life, the family 
estates and Doddershall House, and its contents. Here it was that after the death 01 her 
third husband, when she was at least 85 years old, she used frequently to entertain large 
social parties, and her balls were the gayest and pleasantest in the county. She was the 
life of all her parties ； she still loved the oompany of the young, and was often the 
sprightlieet amongst them ； was passionately fond of dancing, and practised it with 
grace and elegance, even when many far her juniors were sinking into the decrepitude of 
age. There is a portrait of her at DoddersbalL It is only an act of justice to Lady 
Ssye and Sele to mention that while she loved gay recreations she was not nnmindfnl 
of the wants of the poor. Her charitable institntions are the strongest ana most 
conspicnous proofs of her munificence ； and her justice was bo correct that when she 
paia the debt of nature she had no other debt to pay. She died in 1789, aged 94 years. 
She left £6,000 to the poor of Orendon and Qaainton. 

SCACCARIIS, ob CHEQUERS, HENRY DE. — He held lands in Ellesborough in 
the reign of Henry III. ； these lands for want of male heirs passed to the D^utry, or 
Hawtree, family. The estate, after being with the Hawtrees for several generations, passed 
to the Crokes, when a female of that family carried it by marriage to JohD Thnrbane, 
Esq., serjeant-at-law, whose only daughter married Colonel Beyett, of the Foot Guards, 
who was killed at the battle of Malplaqnet, in 1709. 

SCHORN, or SHORNE, SIB JOHN.— He was rector of North Mareton from 
1290 till his death in 1314 ； was a very pioua personage — bo much so that after his 
decease he was accounted a saint ； little is known of him ； he was perhaps a native of 
Shorne, and was probably a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury. In 1289 he was rector 
of Monks Risborough. Sir John, Saint John, or Master John Shorne, as he is called 
variously, was " renowned far and near for his uncommon piety and miraculous powers." 
His knees "became horny," sajB tradition, "by the frequency of his prayers." The well 
in the village, having been blessed by him, was believed to possess miracnlons healing pro- 
perties, and was much yisited as a " holy well." Among the yarions legends respecting 
this pioas Rector is the supremely ridicnlons one of his having imprisoned the evil one 
within one of his bootB 一 which " astonnding miracle " raised him to the dignity of a 
Saint, and won for him the reneration of centuries. There ib abundant evidence of the 
general belief in this occurrence, for besides the traditional aocoants of the extraordinary 
feat, it was commemorated in sculpture, on rood-screens^ and depicted in painted 
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Commons, from a sense that the important share he took in the buBiness of his firm 
would not enable him' to spare suflScient time for Parliamentary duties. This left 
him, however, more leisure for the ordinary offices of friendship and charily, which be 
fdlfilled with genial and unlimited liberality. He was dis は ngaiahed, even among his 
family, in all matters of business, for practical sense and sagacity ； and in the administra- 
tion of his great estates he combined these qaalities with a generoeity and kindliness of 
feeling not always associated with them. His splendid house at Aston Olinton was the 
constant scene of a hospitality which embraced Royalty and distin^aished persons of all 
classes and professions^ and some of tbe most interesting society of the last 80 years will 
always be associated with it. He and hifi family were unwearying in beneficence to the 
poor of the neighbonrbood and always worked in cordial sympathy with the charitable 
labours of the clergy of the Bunounding Tillages. Bat he preferred to exert thiB charity 
in the wholesome way of encouraging labour and finding work for the industrious. He 
would find men work in Che hope of making them indn8trioa8. Whatever the weather, 
and whatever the demand for labour, it was his rule to keep all his labourers at work 
during the winter. The cottages and other buildingB on his estate were models ； and he 
was one of the best of landlords. He has, however, still stronger claims to be remem- 
bered by members of his own oommanity. He took by far the most important part in 
the management of the great Jews' 8chool m Spitalfields, of which he was President. 
The Jews evince a great capacity for managing institations of thia kind satis&ctorily. 
They hsye a kind of voluntary Poor Law among themBelves, and Buoceed, without 
extravagance^ in supplying very largely for their own body the place of ordinary parish 
relief. Seconded in all gracious offices by his wife, he offered, in short, a very rare 
example of great wealth administered by a steady oombination of beneyolence, jndgmenty 
and that genial disposition without which benevoknce loses more than half its charm. 
He left a memory which will be gratefully preserved for years in the hearts of aa 
immeDse circle of friends and dependents. Sir Anthony was a keen sportsman, 
and haying always been the real owner of two or three race-horses in training, 
took open control of the yalnable racing stnd of his brother Baron Meyer de 
Bothschild, on ihe latter's death in 1874. He died in Januaiy, 1876, in the 66th year 
of his age. 

EOTHSCHILD, THE BARON METER.— The Baron resided at Mentmoie 
Towers. He was another son of the distinguished founder of the London House of 
Bothschild ； his death was in every respect premature, he being only 55 years of age, 
and in the ftill eojoyment of the interests and pursuits to which he had devoted himself. 
He held a seat in Parliament np to the dissolution prior to his death, but it was well 
understood he did not intend to remain in the House. Like all his family he was a steady 
adherent to the Liberal party, but the worlds of art and sport chiefly suffered by his loss. 
TTig splendid hoepitalities at Mentmore, his nnmberleBB charities, his mnnifloeiit patronage 
of art formed a rare combination which it would be wished could haye been longer 
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preserved amongst ns. A passion for art of all kinds engrossed his life to the last He 
spared no money for bis purpose, but he had a purpose in aD his expenditure. He 
made Mentmore a museum adorned with all that is beaatifal. Baron Meyer's career on 
the turf wag marked by such qualities that if his example could be more generally 
followed this national sport might be saved from the degradation which sometimes 
threatens it. He pnrsued a career which wfll always have attractions for men of wealth, 
but he pursued it in a manner which enabled him to render real service to the com- 
munity. His friends will long bear in mind his kindness and generosity ； his death waB 
greatly regretted by a Tery large circle. The public felt they had lost a gentleman who 
had a rare capacity for making a really magnificent use of great wealth. The Baron 
married Jnlitma, the eldest of three daughters of Isaac Oohen^ Esq. ； she was cousin to 
her husband. The only issue of their marriage was a daughter, who married the Earl of 
Rosebery. The Baron died in February, 1874. The Baroness did not long survive her 
husband ； she died at Nice, in March, 1877. She was comparatively young at her 
decease, but lived long enough for the development of all those noble qaalities whicb she 
began to display early in life and the practioe of those eminent yirtnes which distinguished 
her and which shone forth brightly amidst Bufferings and sore bereavementB, even as the 
darkness of the night serves to bring out the lustre of the stars. She was philanthropic 
but not sentimental. Her strong intellect pointed to the purely practical. All her 
beneiactionSy which were neither few nor &r between, pointed in this direction. She 
knew that all improvement must come from within, and that no amount of aid from 
without can produce any permanent change for the better unless the habit of self-help 
fostered in the poor. 8he knew that rivers that run wide ran shallow. She there- 
fore liked to concentrate her charity and to keep in mind a fixed goal 

EOWELL, JOHN, was a plumber, and practised glass painting at High Wycombe, 
and afterwards at Beading. He was employed by the Dake of Richmond at Goodwood, 
and executed many pieces of glass painting for Dr. Maddox, Bishop of Worcester, 
particularly a -history of " Christ praying in the Garden/' after a design of Dr. John 
Wall, of Worcester. He painted a set of windows in the church of ^ambleden for 
Dr. Scawen Eenrick. He did " The Nativity of Christ " and the " Roman Charity," in 
two large windows ； the former was purchased of his widow by Mr. Chute, of the Vine, 
in Hampehire, the latter by Viscount Vane. Bowell discovered the beautifdl red 
which is so coDgpicuous in old windows ； but this secret is supposed to have died with 
him, in the year 1756. His brother, Francis, likewise practised painting on glass^ and 
several Bpecimens of his work are still occasionally to be met with ； one portraying the 
Wycombe Corporation Arms is still preseryed. It is initialled " Wycombe, F.B., 1780." 

EUEBAIBN, EADULPHU8.— The legend of Badnlphius Bnebaiin mns thus ： 一 
" There came to pass a circamstance of so remarkable a nature at the good and holy town 
•ZBglieBbnrie (Ayleabnry), in the monastery of that place, that I cannot forbear to make 
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bullion and foreign exchanges were ako on an immense scale, and not less lucrative, 
perhaps, than his foreign loans ； in short, as they were not subject to the reverses which 
his loan oontracts neceesarily at times were, they might even have been the most important 
branch of the whole concern. Mr. Rothschild had gone to Frankfort, to be pieeent at 
the marriage of his eldest boh, Lionel, with one of his ooasiiiB, a daughter of Baron 
Charles, when he was taken ill, and speedily died. His corpse was conveyed to London, 
and deposited in the burial-ground belonging to the German synagogae in Duke's Place, 
on the 8th of August, 1836. Mrs. Rothschild was the third daughter of Mr. Leri 
Barnet Cohen ； her husband placed unbouoded confidence in her, so much so that he 
bequeathed nothing to public charitiefi, eeryaiits, nor dependents, entrusting the whole 
of these arrangements to his wife ； she was in the strictest sense a participator in all his 
joyB and sorrows from the first hoar of their anion. Nathan Meyer left four sons— 
Baron Lionel of London, Sir Anthony of Aston Clinton, Baron Meyer of Mentmore, 
and Baron Nathaniel, who married Charlotte, the only daughter of Baron James, of 
Paris, in which city he settled. 

ROTHSCHILD, BARON LIONEL. — He waB the eldest son of Nathan Meyer 
and the head of the House of Rothschild ； he married, in 1836， Charlotte, daughter 
of Baron Charles de Rothschild, of Frankfort, by whom he had Sir Nathaniel Meyer, now 
Lord Rothschild ； Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, of Wing ； Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, of 
Halton ； a daughter, Leonora, married to Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, of Paris ； also 
Evelina, who married Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, now of Waddesdon Manor ； her 
death, in 1866, was a blow from which her father never entirely recovered. The political 
career of the Baron was chiefly memorable for its connexion with the emancipation of the 
Jews. It was in his person thac the battle for tneir liberties was fought in the House 
of OommoDB. It is needless to say that he was throughout life strictly identified 
with the Jewish body, of which he was, in a certain sense, the chief and leader. At the 
time when the Baron entered public life it was impossible for hiin or any person of the 
Jewish religion to sit in Parliament. The tests of the sacrament, &c" had now dwindled 
to an oath, but this concluded with the words " On the true faith of a Christian," which 
a member of the Jewish perBnasion ooald not repeat. At the General election in July, 
1847, he was elected, by 6,792 votes, member of Parliament in the Liberal interest for 
the City of London, with Lord John RuBsell and two other membens. Parliament that 
year met early ； one of the first debates was on a resolution of Lord John Russell, 
affirming the eligibility of Jews to all faoctions and offices to which Roman 
Catholics were admissible by law. The debate on the resolution was memorable for (he 
appearance on the Whig side on that question of Mr. Gladstone, then the newly elected 
Tory member for the University of Oxford. The Bill, however, was not passed till 
1858. In the meantime the Baron had been elected again and again. In 1849 he had 
been a member for two sessions without having taken the oath, when he accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. A new writ was issaed for the City, and he was again returned, 
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and continued to be a member without taking the oath ； but being again returned in 
ficcceediii^ Parliaments, he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds a second time in 1857, and 
on the 23rd of July a new writ was issued for the City, and he was for the 
fifth time returned. During his period of probation as the unsworn representative of 
that coBBtitnencj, he sat below the bar, and when notice was taken of the presence of 
BtraDgers, still retained his seat. Eventually the Jews' Disability Bill passed, and its 
principle was extended by a farther Act, carried two years later. Baron Rothschild 
was the firet who took the amended form of oath. In commemoration of the event, 
seTeral scholarships were founded by Bubecription and otherwise ； the Baron 
endowed the City of London School with its most valuable scholarship in honour of 
taking his Beat. The philanthropic services of the Baron it is impossible to particularize. 
Frequently they were unknown to his most intimate mends. The Baroness was his 
almoner m the organization of the great Free School, which she raised from hundreds to 
thousands of pupils, and many of them from squalor to comparative refinement. He himself 
often made it a oondition of a gift that it should not be published, and whenever his sods 
presided at a charity festival there were huge anoDymons donations, the origin of which 
might only be divined. Large acknowledged donations were also made to charities of 
eyery creed and for all kinds of suiFering ; and it was always said that, enormous as the 
income of the Baron was, more than a tithe of it was applied to charitable works. The 
Baron was a martyr to rheumatic goat ； and for more than twenty years suffered from it ； 
he had to be wheeled Arom room to room in his house, or from his carriage to his office, 
in a chair coDBtrncted for the pnrpoee ； Btill, up to the last working day before his 
death he attended to bo^Dess at bis offices in New Court ； his death was somewhat 
sudden, and took place at bis London residence in Piccadilly, in Jane, 1879 ； he bad 
reached his 70fcb year. 

EOTH8CHILD, SIR ANTHONY DE.— He resided at Aston Clinton, was second 
son of Baron Nathan Meyer de Rothschild, and one of the leading partners in the house 
of N. M. Rothschild and Sons. He married, in March, 1840, Lonisa, daughter of Mr. 
Abraham Montefiore, by whom he had issue two daughters, Constance, married to Cyril 
Flower, Esq., and Annie, married in 1873 to the Hon. Eliot CoDstantine Torke, Bon of 
the late Lord Hardwicke, and now a widow, Sir Anthony was created a baronet 
of the United Kingdom in 1846, with special remainder, failing his own male issue, to 
the sons of bis elder brother, Baron Lionel ； consequently Mr. Nathaniel M. de 
Rothschild, then M.P. for Aylesbury, succeeded to the baronetcy. Sir Anthony who was 
a Baron of the Austrian Empire, had been Austrian Oonenl-Oeneral in London since 
1858, and was a CommissioDer of Lieutenancy for London. His life was not 
eventfcd ； and he was less known, probably, to the public than either of his two 
brotfaen. He was a steady man of basinessy and a quiet country gentleman ； but in 
this comparatively reserved and retired spbere he tdlentlj rendered public and private 
aeryices of very great yalue. He abstained from attempting to enter the House of 
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at Haddenham, where he engaged himself in scientific pursuits, in which be was 
proficient. He set up a valuable telescope at Haddenham, and studied hard in the more 
abstruse branches of astronomy. Though he modestly considered himself only an 
amateur in science, his attainments were very considerable, he having made some 
important discoveries in connection with the planet Saturn, and possessing, as one of the 
English aBtronomers said, " the finest astronomical eye in the world." 

SCOTT, GEORGE GILBERT, Knt" R.A., LL.D.— He was born at Gawcott, 
near Buckingham, in 1811 ； was the fourth son of the Rev. Thomas Scott, incumbent of 
that hamlet, and grandson of the Bev. Thomas Scott, of Aston Sandford. Having 
evinced a taste for architecture, he was articled to an architect in London in 1827 ； he 
commenced practice in 1885, and at once rmdertook a great number of important works. 
Those more immediately of the style in wnich he afterwards excelled are the Martyrs' 
Memorial at Oxford, St. Giles' Church, Camberwell, and the restoration of St. Nicholas, 
at Hamburgh. In competition with the most eminent architects in Europe, he bore 
away the first prize for erecting the Hotel de Ville, of Hamburgh, in 1855. He was in 
the first rank as a Gothic architect. His principal works are the Cathedral of S. John, 
Newfoundland ； the restoration of the Choir of Ely Cathedral ； the new Chapel, 
Library, and other buildings at Exeter College, Oxford ； and the restoration of Hereford 
Cathedral and St. Michael's Church, Comhill, London. In 1849 he became the 
architect to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and was employed in designing the 
new Abbey Gatehouse, and in making other restorations and improvements. He 
became an associate of the Royal Academy in 1855. Among his secular works are 
the new Foreign Office, and the Midland Termifius Station in the Enston Road ； he also 
designed the Westminster Memorial to Lord Raglan, and wrote several pamphlets on 
Gothic architecture. He was a recipient of the Royal gold medal from the Institute of 
British Architects in 1859, and was one of the founders of the London Architectural 
Museum. He was the architect of the Prince Consort Memorial in Hyde Park, upon 
the completion of which, in 1872, he was knighted. He died in 1878. 

SCROPE, LORD. 一 The Scropes of Hambleden were descended from the Badlesineres. 
Henry, Lord Scrope was much engaged in public affairs, being summoned to Parliament 
from the twenty-third to the thirty-third year of the reign of Henry VI. He died in 
1420, leaving a son, John, who was made a Knight of the Garter by King Edward IV., 
and in the Becond of Richard III. constable of Exeter Castle ； he was a firm adherent to 
the interests of the House of York, and was often engaged in the wars of Scotland, and 
several times was one of the commissioners to treat for peace with that kingdom. His 
son Henry was made a K.B. at the coronation of Henry VIII., and, parsaing a military 
life, was killed at the battle of Flodden, in 1518. 

SELBY, THOMAS JAMES, inherited the Whaddon Chase estate from his 
father, Mr. Serjeant Selby. He died a bachelor in 1772 ； desirous that the estates 
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should descend to some persons of the name and blood of Selby, he devised them to his 
" right lawful heir," for the better finding of whom he directed advertisements to be 
published immediately after his death in some of the public newspapers ； but should no 
heir be found, he then constituted and appointed William Lowndes, of Wmslow, his 
" lawful heir," on condition thafc he took the name of Selby. In consequence of this 
remarkable beanest, numerous claimants appeared from all parts of the country, bat none 
of their claims were established. In 1778 the Court of Chancery appointed Mr. William 
Lowndes receiver of the estates, whilst the claims of the several parties were considered ； 
ana m 1783, the Court made a decree, the effect of which was to pat Mr. Lowndes into 
actual possession of the property, and order that the accnmalated rents which up. to that 
period had been paid into the bank should be handed to him. Mr. Lowndes then as&nmed 
the name of Selby. In 1783， Mr. Lowndes took possesaion of Whaddon Hall, and was on 
the occasion accompanied by a procession of his mends and dependents, together with 
a band of music. Actions of ejectment have on several occasions been brought by 
persons claiming the property, bat have a]l been uniformly decided in his favour. 

SEYMOUR, SIR EDWARD.— He resided at LaDgley Marish ； was speaker of 
the House of Commons daring the Long Parliament ； Treasurer of the Navy, and in 
1691 appointed a Lord of the Treasury and Comptroller of Queen Anne's Household ； 
he died in 1707. 

SHARROOK, ROBERT, a native of Adstock, was inducted to the rectory of that 
village in 1640, on the presentment of Edmund Bateman. Sharrock was son of a 
clergyman, and received his education at Winchester and New College, Oxford ； he was 
D.C.L. in 1661 ； afterwards Prebendary and Archdeacon of Winchester, and Rector of 
Bishop's Waltham ； he was author of the " History of the propagating and improving 
Vegetables by the concurrence of Art and Nature," also of several other works. 

SHAW, GEORGE.— He was son of the Rev. Timothy Shaw, vicar of Bierton, 
Aylesbury, at which village he was born in 1751. His attainments as a scholar and 
other estimable qualities deserve to be recorded in the memoirs of Buckinghamshire 
Worthies. He was ordained a deacon in 1774, and officiated as curate to his father ； but 
afterwards changing his intention, he went to Edinburgh, and there for about three 
years studied medicine and chemistry. Snbsequently he became Deputy Botanical 
Lecturer at Oxford, removed to London, lectured there, and in 1788, at the establishment 
of the Linna&an Society, was chosen a vice-president, and in 1789 elected F.R.S., and 
gave lectures in zoology. In 1791 he was appointed one of the librarians and assistant 
keeper of the Natural History Department in the British Muse 誰, when he wholly 
withdrew himself from medical practice. He then demoted himself entirely to his official 
duties, and to literary parsnits. In 1807, having delivered zoological lectures at the 
Royal iDBtitntion, and likewise at the Surrey establishment, he became Principal Keeper 
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of Natural History in the Museum. He died in his apartments ia the British Museam 
ia 1813, aged 62， and was interred in the barial ground of St. George's, Bloomsbury 
Square. His published works on Botany, Zoology, &c.， <&c,， are numerous. 

SHELBURNE, LORD. —Henry Petty, Lord Shelbnrne, was owner of the principal 
Manors in High Wycombe, by purchase from Thomas Archdale, Esq" in 1700. Lord 
Shelburne was second son of Sir William Petty, the founder of the Lansdowne family. 
Sir William was born in 1623, was the son of a clothier, at Romsev, in Hampshire, in 
which town, and at Caen, in Normandy, he was educated. Having studied medicine 
and anatomy at Leyden and Paris, he took his degree, and was subsequently made 
professor of anatomy, and Gresham professor of music. In 1652 he was appointed 
physician to the army in Ireland, and secretary to Henry Cromwell, by whom he waa 
employed in surveying the forfeited lands, for which charges were alleged against him 
in the House of Commons, and he was dismissed from his places. At the Restoration 
he was knighted, and made Surveyor-General of Ireland. He was one of the first 
Fellows of the Royal Society, to which he presented the model of a double-bottomed 
ship, to sail against wind and tide. He suffered much by the fire of London ； but, by 
marriage, and various speculations, he recovered his loss, and died very rich, in 1687, 
and was buried in the Abbey Church of Romsey. There is a medallion of Sir William 
Petty on the Shelburne monament in High Wycombe Church. Of his workB, the 
"Political Arithmetic " is the most important. In 1699, his bod was created 
Baron Shelburne, and, in 1709, Viscount Dunkerron and Earl of Shelburne. His 
Lordship, having survived all his children, and dying in 1751， devised his estates to John 
Fitzmaurice, second son of his sister, Anne, Countess of Kerry, which John was, in 
October, 1751, created Viscount Fitzmaurice, and, in 1753, Earl of Shelburne ； he built 
the Town Hall at Wycombe in 1757 ； dying in 1761, he was succeeded by his eldest 
son, WiJliam. 



SHELBURNE, EARL.— William Petty, Earl Shelburne, was born in 1737, and 
entered the army when yery young ； he distinguished himself at the battles of Minden 
and Kampen. On the accession of George III., in 1760, he was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp, and subsequently reached to the position of Major-General. In 1761, he 
became Earl Shelburne. He at first supported Lord Bute, under whom he held 
office, but became in time attached to Earl Chatham, of whom he became an ardent 
admirer and unswerving supporter. Earl Shelburne was called upon to form an 
administration in 1782, and announced that he would adhere to all those constitutional 
ideas whicli for seven years he had imbibed from his political leader, the late Earl of 
Chatham. His ministry only extended over seven months, the siege of Gibraltar 
terminated gloriously, and Howe and Rodney won their trinmphs on the seas. The 
Earl retired from office in 1783, resigning the leadership of his party to William Pitt, 
After he was created Marqais of Lansdowne, in 1784, he took but little share in public 
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business ； he died in 1805, and was bunea in the North Chancel Aisle of High Wycombe 
Church, bat there is no inscription to perpetuate the memory of this eminent statesman. 
The Earl，s Wycombe property was disposed of in 1798 to the first Lord Carrington. Lord 
Camden rated Lord Shelbarne's oratorical powers above those of any peer of his time, 
Lord Chatham alone excepted. Lord Thurlow eulogised the correctness and 
minuteness of his information, and even Walpole does not deny him a high place amongBt 
the debaters of his time. Boswell, in his " Life of Johnson," mentions that Johnson was 
at a certain period of his life a good deal with the Earl of Shelburne, and could not 
but have had a due estimate of thac nobleman's activity of mind and uncommon acquisi- 
tions of important knowledge, however much he might have disapproved other parts 
of his Lordship's character, which were widely different from his own. Dr. Johnson was 
a frequent visitor at Loakes' House, Wycombe, the residence of Earl Shelburne. 

SHELDON, GILBERT, D.D.— He was inducted to the rectory of Ickford in 
1636, on the cession of Calibute Downing ； he was youngest eon of Roger Sheldon, of 
Stanton, Staffordshire, where he wa6 born in 1598, receiving his name from his godfather, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. He was warden of All Souls' College, Oxford ； Chaplain to Lord 
Keeper Coventry, who recommended him unto the King ； was made Prebendary of 
Gloucester, and held several other appoiBtments. Dr. Sheldon attended the King's Com- 
missioners at Uxbndge in 1635. In 1647 he was ejected fi-om all his ecclesiastical offices, 
and, by order of the Parliamentary Visitors of the University of Oxford, in 1648 was 
imprisoned for six months to prevent his joining the King at the Isle of Wight. After his 
release, he retired to Snelstone, in Derbyshire, and from that neighbourhood supplied the 
King with money he collected amongst his friends. At the Restoration he did not resume 
his position at Oxford, but was appointed af aster of the Savoy and Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, and in 1660 was consecrated Bishop of London, so that he did not again bold the 
Rectory of Ickford. In 1663 he was promoted to the See of Canterbury ； in 1667 was 
made Chancellor of Oxford, to which University he was a liberal benefactor ； he died 
in 1677, and was buried in the Parish Church, Croydon, where a sumptnons monument 
was erected to his memory by his nephew, Sir Joseph Sheldon, Lord Mayor of London. 

SHELLEY, PERCY BY8SHE.— He was the eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley, 
Bart., and was born in 1792, at Field Place, his father's seat, near Horsham, Sussex, 
and was the grandson of Bjsshe Shelley, the first baronet, who married the only daughter 
of William Perry, Esq" of Turville Park, Bucks, whose wife was one of the co-heiresses 
of the Sidneys, Earls of Leicester. Shelley was thru the descendant of a truly poetic line. 
He was educated first at Brentford, and then entered at Eton, where he progressed rapidly 
in his 8tndies 9 and proved himself no indifferent scholar. At an early age, owing to his 
eccentricities of character, which led him to violate the rules of the school, he was 
removed from Eton, and entered University College, Oxford, where he persned his studies 
with great ardour, applying himself chiefly to logic, which his penetrating and inquisitive 
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mind applied to theological snbjects in the most uncompromising manner. Here a 
repetition of his Etop youthful irregularities, deeply aggravated by his open avowal of 
atheism, occasioned his expulsion ； and his family, naturally offended with his conduct 
ana irreligious opinions, were subsequently still further estranged by his ill-assorted 
marriage. Fearless of all conseqaences, he even proceeded so far as to circulate his 
opinions in a pamphlet, which he sent round amongst dignitaries of the University. 
The conseqnence of this imprudent step was fatal to him ； he was ordered to appear 
before the heads of the College, and, refusing to retract the opinions he had published, 
was immediately expelled. At the age of eighteen he married a young lady of the name 
of Harriet Westbrook ； it was a runaway match, and brought with it nothing but care 
and disappointment, as Bach anions usually do， and was terminated by mutual consent 
in 1813, after the birth of two children. In the same year Shelley first met with Mary 
Woollstoncroft Godwin, the daughter of William Qodwin, the novelist ； they became 
intimately acquainted^ and in the year following went abroad together. Shelley's 
conduct towards Harriet, his wife, whom he forsook after she had given up all for him, 
and had borne him children, was most disgraceful, and when travelling in France with 
that new love with whom he had eloped, he actually wrote and invited her " to come 
to Switzerland, where you will at last find one firm and constant friend, to whom your 
interests will be always dear 一 by whom your feelings will never wilfully be injured." 
Shelley subsequently made base insinnations as to the character of Harriet, which he never 
attempted to substantiate. In May, 1816, he paid a second visit to the Continent ； at 
Geneva he formed a inendship with Lord Byron, who was at that time residing at the 
same hotel. After an absence of a year Shelley once more returned to England, and 
resided at Bath, where, in 1817, the news reached him that his wife Harriet had destroyed 
herself. To add to his troubles he was, by a decree of the Court of Chancery, deprived 
of the custody of his children, of whom he was very fond, od the ground of alleged 
atheistical and sceptical notions, and of certain avowed opinions regarding the intercourse 
of the sexes, which were deemed immoral and dangerous. Soon after the death of his 
wife, Shelley married Mary Godwin, and, having forfeited the friendship of all his relatives, 
could look for no assistance from them, and he had to endure the horrors of poverty. 
Eventually he took up his residence at Great Marlow. Here he is said to have 
pasBea his days like a hermit. Captain Medwin, who knew him from a child, tells as 
that " at Marlow he led a quiet, retired, and domestic life, and left behind him a character 
for benevolence which endeiired him to the inhabitants. His charity, though liberal, 
was not weak. He enquired into the circumstances of the petitioners, visited the sick in 
their beds, and kept a list of industrious poor, whom he assisted with small sums in their 
distreBses. It was, however, Shelley's misfortane, or the misfortune of his creditors, to 
leave Marlow with considerable claims npon him, whilst his dependencies were anything 
bu"angible 尸 The cause of his financial diificakies is explained in his own letters and 
in those of his wife. His father-in-law, Godwin, was a perennial trouble to him. 
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" Papa's embarrassments, arising out of his losees a8 a publisher," are referred to in Mrs. 
Shelley's letters. Shelley, apon the same subject, writes " Had I kept in my own hands 
this £4000 or £5000， and administered it in trust for your permanent advantage, I 
should indeed have been your benefactor. As to any advantage that it ever conferred on 
yon it might as well have been thrown into the sea." It was daring bis residence ctt 
Great Marlow he wrote his " Revolt of Islam." Notwithstanding he wae heir to several 
thousands per annnm, his unbounded charity left him at an early age in extreme desti- 
tution. He even sold some reversionary property in fee, to his father, for an annnity of 
£1,000, which provision enabled him to reside at Marlow. Early in the spring of 1818 
Shelley once more quitted England, with a design of passing a few months in foreign 
travel ； he stayed some time at Leghorn. At the latter end of the year he paid a 
visit to Lord Byron, at Bayenna. Shelley, in concert with his noble friend, proposed to 
set up a work to be entitled, "The Liberal," in the conducting of which Mr. Leigh Hunt 
was to take a share. For this purpose Mr. Hunt visited Italy in 1822. After a conference 
on the subject IShelley and nis mend, Capt. Eleker Williams, set off on the evening of 
the 8th of July, to return to Lerici by water. Alluding to this melancholy event, 
Mrs. Shelley, in the brief memoir affixed to his posthumous poems, thus writes 一 " I was 
to have accompanied hiis， but illness confined me to my room, and thus put the seal on 
my misfortunes. His vessel bore out of sight with a favourable wind, and I remained 
waiting his return by the breakers of that sea which was about to engnlph him. We 
waited for them in yain ； the sea by its restless moaning seemed to desire to inform us 
of what we could not learn ； bat a veil may well be drawn over sach memory. The 
truth was at last known, a truth that made our loved and lovely Italy appear a tomb, its 
sky a pall." The boat was seen to go down with every stitch of sail uet, as was proved 
afterwards, when it was found. It would seem that Shelley had been insensible of the 
danger, as well as Williams. Williams was a good swimmer, and had without doubt 
made strong efforts for his life, having been washed on the be^ch partly undressed ； but 
Shelley had his hand locked in his waistcoat, where he had in haste thrust a volume of 
Keats' Poems, showing that he had been reading up to the last moment, and had not made 
the slightest straggle to save himself. It was fifteen days after the shipwreck before the 
bodies were washed ashore and recovered. It having been decided by Shelley's friends 
that the remains should be reduced by fire, aB the readiest mode of conveying them to 
the place where the deceased would have wished to repose, this painfdl task was 
performed in the presence of Lord Byron and Mr. Leigh Hunt. The ceremony having 
been completed, the ashes of Shelley were conveyed to Borne and deposited in the 
Protestant Burial Ground in that city, near the remains of a child he had lost and also 
near the resting place of his friend Keats. The principal poetical works of Shelley are 
" Prometheus Chained," "Alaetor, or the Spirit of Solitude," "Queen Mab," and "Cenci," 
the whole of which display a poetical genius of no common order. 

81BTHORPE, KOBEET, D.D.— He was of a Lincolnshire family, and was 
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educated at Oxford. In 1616 he was presented to the rectory of Water Stratford by Sir 
Robert Throckmorton ； he was Chaplain in Ordinary to King James. He also held the 
vicarage of Bracklev. He was accused by the Parliament of having been the cause of 
the fatal rupture between them and their monarch, bj having preached up the Royal 
prerogative as being above the law ； this was early in the reign of Charles I. ； for his 
services to the King he obtained a prebend in the Cathedral of Peterborough and the 
rectory of Burton Latimer, which preferments he lost in the Rebellion. His sermons 
were censured by the House of Commons. He died in 1662. 

SIDNEY, ALGERNON.— Algernon Sidney, the second surviving son of Robert, 
secona Earl of Leicester, was born in 1617. His first entrance to public life was in 
1641, when, upon the breaking out of the Rebellion in Ireland, he went over to that 
country, of which his father was then Lord- Lieu tenant^ and commanded a troop of horse 
in the Earl's regiment. Both he and his elder brother, the Lord Viscount Lisle, di»- 
tinguished themselYes by their gallantry in the campaigns of that and the following 
year. Betarning to England in August, 1643, the two brothers, who professed to be on 
their way tq the King at Oxford, were seized as they landed in Lancashire, by order of 
the Parliament 一 an incident which lost them the favour of Charles, who believed that 
their capture was of their own contrivance. On this they both joined the Parliamentary 
party, and Algernon received a commission as Captain of a troop of horse in the regiment 
of the Earl of Manchester. In April, 1645, Fairfax raised him to the rank of Colonel, 
and gave him a regiment ； and in 1646, his brother, Lord Lisle, having become 
Lieutenant-General of Ireland, he was made LieatenaDt-General of the Horse in that 
kingdom and Governor of Dublin. He acted as one of the judges at the trial of the 
King, although he was not present when the sentence was passed, nor dia he sign the 
warrant for the execution. On the establishment of the Protectorate, however, he 
retired from public affairs, and appears to have continued to reside at the family seat 
at PenahuiBt, in Kent, and at other places in the country, daring the government of 
Cromwell and his son. But on the restoration of the Long Parliament, in May, 1659, , 
Sidney was nominated one of the Council of State. He was sent the same year to 
Denmark to negotiate a peace between that country and Sweden, and was absent when 
the j^mg returned. Whilst in Denmark, he made some observations as to the execution 
of Charles I" which were reported to the King. Finding the antipathy of the King so 
great he dared not return home, but resided at various places abroad. In Prance he 
openly favoured a plan for the establishment of a Republic in England. In 1677, a 
pardon and permission for him to return was obtained from Charles II" on the plea 
that he was anxiously desirous to see his aged father once more before he diea. The 
Earl died the same year, and, although he had never approved the course his son had 
taken, left him a legacy of £5,100. In the year 1679, the 31st of Charles II. ， Sidney 
was returned as one of the representatives in Parliament of the Borough of Amersham. 
When the Eye House Plot was discovered, in Jane, 1683, Sidney was immediately 
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arrested, along with bis friend Lord Russell, and committed to the Tower on a charge of 
high treason. He was brought to the bar of the King's Bench to plead on the 7th of 
November, and his trial took place on the 21st, before Sir George Jeffreys, who hud been 
lately promoted to the position of Lord Chief Justice. Jeffreys exhibited little of his 
wonted coarseness and passion on this occasion, but his demeanour was very determined 
and inflexible, and he bore down every objection of the prisoner with an authority that 
nothing could shake or impress. The only witness in support of the principal facts charged 
was Lord Howard of Eserick, who had, according to his own account, been a party 
to the plot, and now came to swear away the lives of his associates in order to 
save his own ； and as the law of high treason required two witnesses to prove the crime, 
the other was supplied by bringing forward a manuscript found arnon^ Sidney's papers, 
and asserted, no doubt with truth, to be in his handwriting, which it was pretended 
contained an avowal and defence of principles the same, or of the same nature, with those 
involved in the alleged plot. He was found guilty, and, being a^ain brought up on the 
26th, was senteDced to be pat to death after the manner of execution then enjoined by 
law in cases of high treason. He twice petitioned the King for pardon, bat all that 
could be obtained for him was the remisaion of the degrading and brutal parts of the 
Bentence : and on Friday, the 7th of December, he was beheaded on Tower Hill. No 
one ever suffered with more firmness, or with less parade. He did not even address the 
people, but, when asked to Bpeak, replied that he had made peace with God, and had 
nothing to say to man. The attainder, of Sidney was reversed after the Revolution by 
the seventh private Act of the first sesfiion of the first Parliament of William and Mary, 
the preamble of which declared that Sidney had been most unjustly and wrongfully 
convicted and attainted, and the name of Algernon Sidney has since been held iu honour 
by the majority of those who maintain the fundamental principles of free government. 

SKIPPON, MAJOR-GENERAL.— Philip Skippon was a zealous Republican, and 
went great lengths with that party. He was one of Oliver Cromwell's Council of State, 
and had £1,000 a year iti lands oi inheritance assigned him by the Parliament for his 
services. He held Bletchley Manor, which was given to him on its forfeiture by the 
Dnke of BnckiDgham, but at the Restoration it reverted to the true owner. Skippon is 
said to have been a waggoner in the service of Sir Francis Vere, which is extremely 
improbable ； it adds much to his greatness u true, as he was able to raise himself to such 
eminent poets in the Army and State, uuder every disadvantage of the want of education. 
Skippon was attached to the Buckinghamshire garrison in 1645, when he attacked 
Boarstall House, but without success. 

SMEDLET, FEANCIS EDWARD. — He wqb the only son of Francis Smedley, 
Esq., of Grove Lodge, Regent's Park, High Bailiff of WeBtminster ； was born at Great 
Marlow, October 4th, 1818. He was a strong, healthy child, but as he grew with years 
he developed a Btraoge malady that stunted his physical growth and defied all medical 
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- skill either to account for or alleyiate. Uis early studies were therefore carried on at 
home ； but in his fourteenth year he was placed under a private tutor at Brighton 一 the 
Rev. Charles Millett. He was, however, unable to Rtay there long, and after a few 
months returned home, where he continued his studies under the guidance of his cousin, 
the Rev. E. A. Smedley, one of the Masters at WestmiDBter School, with which the 
family had long been connected — his grandfather had been Master and his father 
educated there. His first work, " Frank Fairlegh/' was a re-cast of some sketches 
entitled " Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil," which he contributed to Sharped 
London Magazine. His next work, " Lewis Arundel," also appeared first in the same 
periodical, and it was during the publication of that story that he became the editor of 
that magazine ； he coutinned so until it became the property of Mr. Virtue. About this 
time he issued a Christmas story called "The Fortunes of the Oolville Family ノ, He 
was also a contributor to Gruik8hank J s Magazine, which work had but a very short 
existence, being diBcontinned after the third namber. His next venture was " Harry 
Coverdale's Courtship," which was illustrated by H. K. Browne (" Phiz"), and issued in 
monthly parts. This promised to be nis best literary performance, bat illness prevented 
bim from bringing it to a conclasion consoaant with the lofty aspiration of its 
commeucement ； and, as he tells as in the preface, the latter part was penned at a time 
when " the author was under strict medical orders not to write a line." In conjancdoo 
with his friend, Mr. Edmund Yates, he published "Mirth and Metre," a book of 
humorous Terse ； Smedley's contribntioDB being re-issued, in 1865， by Mr. Yates, under 
the title of " Gathered Leaves." In the antamn of 1856, Smedley was thrown from his 
pony carriage, and dragged some distance before the pony could be stopped, an accident 
which to a man in his delicate state could not but have very serious conseqaenceB. After 
the death of his father, which occurred February 25th, 1859, he continued to reside with 
his mother at Grove Lodge ； but in 1863 he purchased Beech Wood, a handsome villa 
residence, prettily situated near Marlow, his native town. On Sunday, May 1st, 1864, 
he had a suecesBion of epileptic fits, and expired the Baine evening. He was buried in 
the Churchyard at Marlow, and in the Church there is a neat mural tablet inscribed to 
hiB memory and that of his father and mother. One who was his most intimate friend, 
both in literary aod social intercourse, thas speaks of him ： 一" His physical malady had 
kept his intercourse with the world so restricted, that while his mind was full, strong, 
and manly, his experiences of certain sides of life were as pare and unsullied as those of 
a young girl. All the impulses of his soal were deep-set, earnest, fervent, and generous. 
. . . • He had the strong liking and dislikings, petulances, love of small jokes, 
desire of praise, and irritation at small annoyances, which are frequently found in women; 
but, on the other hand, he had a magnanimity, an amount of patient long-suffering, and 
a courage, both moral and physical, such as are given to few men. He was of unsullied 
honour, and unswerring integrity, impatient oi aouble-dealing ； impetuous, yet easily 
guided ； simple minded, and of fervent faith. 
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SMYTH, SIR TTIOMAS, Knt.— He was owner of lands in Wraysbury, including 
the Priory and other properties. He was a native of Saffron Walden, Essex ； born in 
1512 ； was of Queen's College, Cambridge ； was appointed King's professor of civil law 
and Chancellor to the Bishop of Ely ； he became a man of recognised worth and learning, 
and, in 1547, was nominated Provost of Eton College, where there is a portrait of him. 
In 1553, he resided at Ankerwycke, where his first wife died. He became Secretary of 
State in 1549, but was deprived of this office, yet, in 1551, he was again in the same 
position, when he was appointed Ambassador to France, concerning a match for 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henry II" King of France, who subsequently married 
Philip II. of Spain. Once more Smyth forfeited all his employments and was impera- 
tively charged not to leave the kingdom, bo he passed his time at Ankerwycke. After 
again holding offices and undergoing many vicissitudes he retired to Hill Hall, where he 
died in 1577, aged 66 years. 

SMYTH, SIR WILLIAM.— He was a descendant of Sir Thomas Smyth, of 
Wyrardisbury, the diplomatist of the reigns of Mary and Elisabeth. Sir William was 
son of George Smyth, of Ankerwycke. In early life he was an officer in the army, and 
followed the wars in Ireland till be was thirty years old. He then went to Spain, wag 
knighted in 1603, and was M.P. for Aylesbury in the same year ； he was of great figure 
and service in the county. He died id 1626 ； his wife was one of the Fleetwoods, of the 
Vache, Cbalfont, by whom he left several children. The Smyths retained their property 
at Wyrardisbury till 1661, when Thomas Smyth, Esq., parted with a portion of it to 
satisfy a fine of £8,000, in which snm he had been mulcted as a malignant. 

8MYTH, ADMIRAL.— William Henry Smyth, Admiral, K.S.P., D.C.L., P.R.S., 
F.R.A.S , &15.， of St. John'B Lodge, Stone, Aylesbury, was descended on the paternal 
side from that Captain John Smith who, in the latter years of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
8acces8fnlly established the colonization of Virginia, in North America, after having 
previously distiDgnished himself in the ware between the Turks and the Christians in 
Eastern Europe, and received from the King of Poland, in guerdon of his success in 
three single combats, the special armorial bearings of three Turks' heads, couples, which 
are still borne by his descendants. By the maternal side he was great grandson of 
Mathew Pilkington, author of the " Dictionary of Painters " His father, J. Brewer 
Smyth, of New Jersey, took an active part on the side of the Crown in the struggle 
between the North American Colonies and the Home Government, and, on the 
termination of the War of Independence, was obliged to fly the country, with the loss of 
his large landed poBsessions. He married in England, and returning to America in the 
intention of realizing some of his property, died shortly after. The subject of this 
notice was born in London in January, 1788, and was entered for a regular education at 
school at Castle Barnard; bnt his eagerness for adventure hurried him snddenly off to sea, 
and he found himself at the age of thirteen on board a West-Indiaman, under the com- 
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mand of a Master of the Royal Navy, who, noticing the zeal of the boy, took pleasure in 
imparting to him the rudiments of seamanship. He passed from this ship to the East 
India Companj'B general frigate, Oornwallis, which was shortly afterwards taken into the 
Royal Navy, and commissioned at Bombay in that turbulent year of need, 1805, under 
Captain Charles Johnston. Thus the young aspirant was launched on the career of his 
ambition, as a midshipman in the finest 50 gnn frigate then known, and for the next 
four years, continually cruising about the Indian and Pacific Oceans, saw Terj varied 
service in contending with storms, with dangerous and unknown seas, and with the 
enemy, notably in the action with the French frigate, Snrveillante, and the shore batteries 
in St. Paurs'Bay, where the latter prevented them from bringing off the enemy's ship, 
which they had reduced to silence. The explosion of one of her powder magazines 
daring the crnise very nearly pat an end to the Cornwallis and her ship's-companj 
altogether ； but, amongst all yici88itudes, whenever opportunity allowed, young Smyth 
continued to improve his acqaaintance with hydrography and scientific navigation based 
on astronomy. In 1809, be followed his Captain into the Powerful, which arrived home 
just in time to take part in the ill-fated Walcheren expedition ； and, ia 1810, he was pat 
in command of a powerful gunboat, one of the flotilla formed to co-operate with the 
defenders of Cadiz, then sore pressed by the French besiegers. For eight months these 
gunboats were in daily conflict with the right of the French attack, which they were able 
entirely to arrest, until the coosequences of the battle of Salamanca brought about the 
disastrous retreat of the besieging army. On the 15th of March, 18】 3， he received a 
Lieutenant's com mission, on the recommendation of Lord Melville, a promotion which 
was due, not less to his eminent services in action than to his careful and accurate 
charts of La Isla-de-Leon and the neighbouring coast, executed in the intervals of his 
rough service with the gunboats. About 1814 he entered upon one of his greatest 
works, the " Survey of the Mediterranean," an employment which developed and con- 
firmed his aptitude for astronomical study. While thus engaged, he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the great Italian astronomer, Piazzi. At this period he formed also 
another acqnaintance, destined to have an important influence on the success and 
happiness of his future life. It was at Messina, that he met Annarella Warington, 
daughter of T. Warington, Esq., the English banker and consul at Naples. This 
lady became his wife in 1815, and thenceforth was for fifty years not only his beloved 
companion, but also his able assistant in all his literary and ecientific labours. His 
survey of the Mediterranean Sea, stimulated by his acquaintance with Piazzi, seems 
to have ronsed into activity his latent love for astronomy, and he resolved to enter apon 
" a wider scrutiny of the general sidereal phenomena." The results of these labours are 
given in the " Celestial Cycle," a work which, together with his " Survey of the Mediter- 
ranean," has established his reputation for ever, as a singularly accurate observer and a 
man of science of the first order. It should be mentioned that the observatioDs which 
were the foundation of the " CeleBtial Cycle" were chiefly made during his residence at 
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Bedford, where he erected an excellent observatory. This observatory was dismantled in 
1839, and the Equatorial which he had employed with so mach success was then removed 
to Hartwell, and placed in another observatory, built under his direction for Dr. Lee. 
He was never idle. All intervals of his busy life were filled up with what to most men 
would have been studies, but to him were recreations. In archaologj, he collected a 
cabinet of Romau Imperial large brass coins, of which he issued a privately printed 
account, which has served as a model for all sabscqaent descriptions of the kind ； he also 
composed a descriptive catalogue of the u Northumberland Collection" of coiDS, 
which was printed in a handsome quarto volume by the Duke. His other printed works 
were a " Memoir on Sicily," published in 1824 ； on " Sardinia," in 1828 ； " The life of 
Captain Beaver, R.N.," in 1829; " Nautical Observations on the Port of Cardiff," in 
1840 ； " -ffides Hartwellianse," in 1851 ； a "Memoir on the Mediterranean," in 1854 ； 
" Speculum Hartwellianum," in 1860; "History of the Royal Society Club," in 1860 ； 
" Addenda to the dee Hartwelliana," in 1864 ； and the " Sailors' Word Book," issued 
posthumously in 1867 ； besides very many papers contributed to the Royal, the Antiquaries', 
the Royal Astronomical, and the £ojal Geographical Societies (of which last he was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the foundation, by his writings in 1830), as well 
hs monthly articles for twenty years to the United Service Journal, especially in 1829, 
when he succeeded in bringing to pa6s the creation of the United Service Institation, to 
the Mneeum of which Institution he made over more than a thousand articles of pro- 
fessioDal and scientific interest which he had collected in the course of his varied career. 
It is mainly to the saggestion of Admiral Smyth we are indebted for the idea of the 
removal from Egypt of that extraordinary piece of antiquity now erected on the Thames 
Embankment, Cleopatra's Needle. On his return to England after an absence of many 
years, engaged in survey, be represented to the Government that the Needle, which had 
long been the property of the English nation, might be easily removed at a comparatively 
small cost. One of the members of the Government rather flippantly demanded whether 
an Egyptian obelisk in London would not be an anomaly ？ To this Admiral Smyth 
replied that " Cleopatra's Needle" in Waterloo Place, with " Nelson and the Nile," and 
"Abercrombie and Alexandria,*' inscribed on ite base, would be as appropriate a reminder for 
posterity in London as anything could be. The conference was abruptly broken off with 
these words from the minister, " Oh ！ I dare say Chantrey would cat ns one in Aberdeen- 
shire for less money than it would cost to bring the other away." Notwithstanding this 
rebuff, the Admiral did not lose sight of the project, but it was not carried into effect in his 
lifetime. The last fifteen years of his life were spent at St. John's Lodge, near Aylesbury, 
where his genial temper, his varied information, and the noble simplicity oi his character 
gaiued for him a universal esteem and affection. He became Vice-Admiral in 1858, and 
Admiral in 1863. Though his late years were spent in comparative retirement, his mental 
vigour remained unimpaired ； and he was engaged in preparing another work for the 
press when his end arrived. His death was somewhat sudden, as he had always wished 
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it to be, and he passed away tranquilly, on the morning of September 9, 1865, in the 78th 
year of his age. He was buried in the churchyard at Stone, and eight years later his 
wife was laid in the same tomb. They left three daughters and three sons, one of whom, 
Lient.-6eneral H. A. Smyth, is now in occupation at Saint Jobu's Lodge. 

SMYTHE, SIR ED WARD. —He was Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 
Ireland ； was the proprietor of the Manor of Whitchurch ； was buried there, being 
possessed of the Manor at the time of his death, in 1681 - 2; he was succeeded by his 
son, Edward Smythe. Several of the family are buried at Whitchurch. After they had 
held the Manor for two or three generations, it passed to the WatsoiiB, and then to the 
Waterhouse family. 

SOMERIE, ROGER.— In the 17th year of King Henry III. (1233), Roger de 
Bomerie was summoned to Court to take upon himself the order of Knighthood, but 
as be disobeyed the snmmons his lands at Newport Pagnell and other places were seized 
by the King as a punishment for his contumacy. The King bestowed the manor and 
lordship of Newport Pagnell on William de Beaucbamp, Baron of Bedford, and Ida, his 
wife, who was a near relation of King Henry III. William de Beauchamp obtained 
from the King many privileges at his Manor of Newport. In 1254, he held that town 
by all the same ancient cuetoms and tenures which the Paganells had formerly done, and 
he died about 1260. Roger de Somerie surrived the expiration of the grant of Newport 
to De Beauchamp, and having in the meantime reconciled himself to his Sovereign, he 
again obtained possession of his paternal inheritance. In 1270 (56 Henry III.) he had 
a grant of a weekly market on Saturday, at his Manor of Newport Pagnell, and of a 
yearly fair for eight days, to commence on the Vigil of St. Lake. He died in 1272, 
seised of that manor, and was buried in the Priory of Dudley. John de Somerie, who 
died in 1323, was the last male of his family, and having no isBae， his inheritance was 
divided between bis two sisters 一 Newport being apportioned to Johanna or Joan, wife 
of Thomas de Bottetourt, and Dudley Castle to Margaret, the wife of John de Sutton. 

SOMERSET, THE DUKE OF. — He was owner of Richings Park, Iver, by 
purchase from Lord Bathnrst y in 1739. Richings was then known as Percy Lodge. 
His Lordship died there in 1750 ； his Dachess held the estate in dower and died there 
in 1754 ； she was the Eusebia of Dr. Watts, and the Cleora of Mrs. Bowe. Shenstone 
flattered her in his poem on " Rural Elegance," and Thomson dedicated to her his poem on 
" Spring." Pope dedicated his " Epistle on the Use and Abase of Riches" to her husband. 
The DnchesB was in the habit of assembling all the poets and wits of the day at her 
house, and in an interesting vol. of Letters she gives glowing descriptions of the spot. 

SOMERSET, DUKE OF.— Edward Adolphus St. Maur, or Seymour, twelfth Duke 
of Somerset, resided at Bulstrode Park, Gerrards Cross. He was bora on the 20th of 
December, 1804. He was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. In the year 
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1830 he married the youngest daughter of Mr. Thomas Sheridan and granddaughter of 
the brilliant wit and dramatist and great Parliamentary orator, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Lord Seymour, as the title is given him in " Hansard," entered upon 
Parliamentary life in 1834, when he was returned, in the Liberal interest, for the borough 
of Totnes. This borough he continued to represent for 21 years. In the year following 
his return to Parliament he was appointed a Lord of the Treasury, and in 1840, as 
Secretary to the Board of Control, to which office he was appointed in 1889, he moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to establish a Board of Superintendence for Railways, which 
valuable measure, having been piloted through the House of Commons with considerable 
skill by Lord Seymour, received the Royal assent before the close of the session. From 
June to September, 1841， his lordship oocnpied the post of Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Lord Seymour voted in favour of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
though he did not speak on behalf of that great measure. In 1851 he accepted from 
Lord John Russell the office of Chief CommisRioner of Woods and Forests, and was 
accorded a seat in the Cabinet ； but in the following year the Ministry went out. By the 
death of his father he was called to the Upper House in the year 1855. The new duke 
was a strong Liberal on some pointB, and in the BesBion of 1858, he moved in the 
House of Lords the second reading of Sir John Trelawny's Bill for the Abolition of 
Church Rates. On the formation of Lord Palmers ton's (Government in June, 1859, 
he accepted the office of First Lord of the Admiralty, and this post he con- 
tinued to hold until the fall of Lord Russell's administration in 1866. The Duke 
was a man of excellent classical attainments, and was also a good mathe- 
matician. In 1842, he published a work entitled " The Elementary Properties of 
the Ellipse, deduced from thoBe of the Circle and Geometrically demonstrated ；" and 
in 1851 appeared a sequel to this work, "Of Alternate Circles and their connection with 
the Ellipse." In 1880, his Grace published " Monarchy and Democracy ： Phases of 
Modern Politics." In this treatise an endeavour was made to trace the growth of modern 
political opinions. The writer was of opinion that there was an incessant interference 
with the governed ； and the legislation of every recurring session imposed some new 
restriction on human freedom. The domestic life of the Duke of Somerset was saddened 
by severe domestic bereayementg. His younger sod, Edward Percy, died nninarried in 
India, on the 20th of December, 1865. Then his elder and only snrTiving son. Earl St. 
Maar, upon whom he built many hopes, and who exhibited great promise, died unmarried, 
on the 30th of September, 1869. The Dnke, therefore, left no direct heir to his honours 
and estates, and he was succeeded by his brother, who was born in 1810. But he 
left three daughters, married respectively to Sir Frederic Graham, Lord Henry 
P. Thynne, and Sir John Bamsden, and all have issue. In 1851, the Dake was 
created a Privy Coancillor, and in 1862 a K.G. He was Governor of the Royal 
Naval College and a Trustee of the British Museum. He died in November, 1885. 

8PENCE, THE REV. JOSEPH, M.A. 一 He was presented to the Rectory of 
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Great Horwood in 1742 by the Warden and Scholars of New College, Oxford. He is 
sam to have been a native of the county of Northampton, but his birthplace is omitted 
from the yarioas biographical sketches of him which have been published. He was 
born in 1698 ； was educated at Winchester, and proceeded thence to New College, and 
took his degree of M.A. 2nd November, 1727, having entered Holy Orders in 1724. He 
travelled the continent with Charles, Earl of Middlesex, afterwards Duke of Dorset, and 
likewise attended Henry, Earl of Lincoln, on his travels through Italy, and was highly 
esteemed by those noblemen. In July, 1728, he was elected Professor of Poetry in the 
TTniversity of Oxford, and was continued in that office ten years. About the same time 
he wag presented by his College to the Rectory of Rirchanger, in Essex, which he held, 
with his fellowship, until he was instituted to the Rectory of Great Horwood and made 
Professor of Modern History. Although he did not reside upon his living, he made an 
annual visit to his parish, and assisted many of the poor inhabitants by his bounty ； he 
mostly resided at Byfleet, in Surrey, of which parish he was rector from 1756 to 1768. 
In May, 1754, he was preferred to a Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Durham, in 
the seventh stall. He was author of many fugitive pieces, some of which are reprinted 
in Dodsley's collection. Besides these publications, which deservedly raised their 
author to considerable reputation as a poet and writer, he left Beveral manuscripts, 
which were entruBted to Dr. Samuel Johnson, who made many extracts from them for 
his " Lives of the English Poets." Mr. Spence was an occasional correspondent in the 
periodical works of nis time, and amongst others to the Gentleman's Magazine, in which 
he gave an explanation of the antique marble at Clandon Place, in Surrey, the seat of 
Lord Onslow. The estimate in which his character as a writer was held by able judges 
may be collected from Johnson's encomium, in bis preface to the life of Drydea, and 
the elegant remarks of Dr. Warton and Bishop Louth. His death, which happened in 
1768, was caused bj his accidentally falling into a pond. He was buried in the Church 
of St. Mary, Byfleet, where there is a neat mural tablet to his memory. 

SPURSTOWE, WILLIAM, A.M., was instituted as Rector of Great Hampden in 
1638 ； he was afterwards Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge ； was one of the Assembly 
of Divines appointed by an ordinance of Parliament in 1648 to advise upon the settlement 
of religion. He was expelled in the Civil Wars, for refusing the engagement, and was 
afterwards minister of Hackney, of which he was deprived for nonconformity. He was 
author of a " Treatise on the Promises," 8?o. ； " The Spiritual Chemist/' 8vo. ； " The 
Wiles of Satan," and sermons. He died 1666. 

STANHOPE, JAMES. — Charles Dormer, second Earl of Carnarvon, son of Robert, 
the first Earl, who was slain at the battle of Newbary, in 1643, dying without male issue, 
Hogstone, Eythrope, and other large estates passed by his only daughter, Elizabeth, in 
marriage with Philip Stanhope, second Earl of Chesterfield, to the Stanhope family. 
James Stanhope was a Colonel in the Foot Guards in 1694 ； was M.P. for Newport, Isle 
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of Wight, 1700 ； Brigadier-General, 1704 ； Envoy Extraordinary and Major-General, 
1706 ； Secretary of State, 1714 ； First Lord of the Treasury, 1717, and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ； created YiBcoant Mahon and Baron Stanhope ； Principal Secretary of 
State, 1718, and made Earl Stanhope ； was a Lord's Justice, 1719 and 1720 ； died 
1720. 

STANHOPE, SIR WILLIAM, Knt. — He was the second son of Philip, third 
Earl of Chesterfield, was born in 1702, created by King George I. one of the new knights 
upon the revival of the Most Honourable Military Order of the B&th, and installed in 
1725. He resided at Eythrope, was distinguished by his wit, humour, and literary 
talents. He expended large sums in the improvements and decorations of Eythrope 
House and grounds, and lived in great splendour and hospitality ； was of that noted 
Olub of wits and bon vivants who assembled at Medmenham Abbey; he held several public 
offices. In 1727 Sir William wae one of the candidates for the Borough of Aylesbury, 
but being also chosen for the county he elected to become a knight of the shire. Some 
of th^ items of bis expenses on account of his Aylesbury nomination strangely contrast 
with the mode of conducting elections at the present day. Sir William Stanhope 
died in 1772. As he left no male issue, Eythrope reverted to his elder brother. He 
left an only daughter, who married Welbore Ellis, Esq,, M.P. for Aylesbury, afterwards 
created Lord Mendip. 

STANHOPE, CHARLES.— He was second son of Philip, the second Earl Stanhope; 
born 1751 ； was educated at Eton and Geneva. He was a politician, and a man of science; 
returned to Parliament for High Wycombe at the general election of 1780, which 
borough he represented until 1786, when he succeeded his father in the peerage. He 
distinguished himself at an early period of the Preach Revolution by an open avowal of 
republican sentiments, and went so far as to lay aside the external ornaments of the 
peerage. As a man of science he ranked high, and was the author of many inventions, 
particularly of a method of securing buildings from fire, an arithmetical machine, a new 
printing press, a monochord for tuning musical instraments, and a vessel to sail against 
wind and tide. Several of his inyeotions were brought into practical use. He was 
twice married, first to Lady Hester Pitt, daughter, of the great Earl of Chatham, by 
whom he had three daughters ； and secondly to Miss Grenville, by whom he had 
three sons. He published u Principles of Electricity" and an "Essay on Juries." 
Died in 1816. 

STANHOPE, PHILIP HENRY.— He was grandson of Charles, third Earl 
Stanhope, and the elder and only surviving son of Philip Henry, the fourth Earl, by his 
marriage with the Hon. Catherine Lucy Smith, fourth daughter of Robert, first Lord 
Carrington. He was born at Walmer, Kent, on the 30th of January, 1805, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took the usual degrees. He was not only a 
supporter, but also a personal friend of Sir Robert Peel, whose literary executor he was, 
jointly with Lord Cardwell, and under whom he served as Under-Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs in his first short administration in 1884-5, and again in 1845-6 as Secretary 
to the Board of Control. He Bncceeded to his father's titleH and estates in 1855. He 
acted for many years as President of the Society of Antiquaries, haying first been elected 
to that chair aB far back as 1846. He was PTeddent of the Royal Literary Fand, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a Trustee of the British Museum, a Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, and an Honorary Doctor of Laws of the UmTerBities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. He was a Deputy Lieutenant for Kent, in which oounty he was widely 
respected as a resident landlord and magistrate. He was elected Lord Rector of the 
University of Aberdeen in 1858, and his name is well known at OzfoFd as the founder of 
the prize for the study of modern history which bears his name, and also as having on 
several occasions acted as an examiner there in those subjects in which he took an especial 
interest. Lord Stanhope never took a yery prominent part in the proceedings of 
the Upper House of Parliament ； but it deserves to be recorded to his credit that in 
1858 he carried an Address to the Crown petitioning for the removal of what were known 
as the " State Services," with the exception of the aeryioe for Her Majesty's accession, 



from the Book of Common Prayer. The nation has also to thank his Lordship 一 
jointly, with the late Lord Derby — for the establishment of the National Portrait 
Gallery. But it is rather as an historian than as a politician or Btafcesman that Lord 
Stanhope will be remembered hereafter, at all events by those who reoognize in him the 
Lord Mahon who achieved such great fame by his " History of the War of the Baocession 
in Spain," his " Life of Beliaariua," and his " History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht down to the Peace of Versailles. w He was the anthor also of a most interesting 
biography of the younger Pitt, for which he was able to secure much valuable information 
privately on account of his relationship to Pitt's sister, Lady Hester Stanhope. He was 
also the anthor of three essays on modern hifltorical qaeBtions, delivered originally by him 
ae lectares at Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham ； and in 1863 his various contributions 
to literature were edited by him in a collected form, under the title of " Miscellanies." 
Lord Stanhope married, in July, 1834, Emily Harriet, second daughter of the late General 
Sir Edward Eerrison, K.O.B. The Earldom of Stanhope and the inferior titles were 
conferred in 1717-18, in reward for his reduction of Port Mahon in Minorca, on James 
Stanhope (a grandson of Philip, first Earl of Chesterfield), sabsequently Secretary of 
State, First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer under King George I., 
and twice one of the Lords Justices of the Kingdom. He married a daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, of Booonno も in Cornwall, and aunt of the elder Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham ； from him the title has descended in regular saccession through intermediate 
generatioiiB. Lord Stanhope was a considerable landed proprietor in Backinghamshire ； 
he died in December, 1875, and the title devolved on his eldest son, Arthur Philip, 
Lord Mahon. The Beat of the Stanhopes is Cheyening, near Seyenoaks, Kent. 



STEBBING, EEV. HENRY, D.D., P.E.S.— Dr. Stebbing was bom at Great 
Yarmouth, in 1799 ； took his degree, B.A.., at St. John's College, Cambridge^ in 1823. 
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After his ordination by Bishop B&thurst, he passed some time as second master under 
the celebrated Dr. Valpy, at Norwich Grammar School. Subsequently he held the 
Vicarage of Hngheuden, to which he was appointed by John Norris, Esq., in 1835* In 
1889 he became Incumbent of St. James's, Hampetead Road, asflaming in addition the 
spiritual charge of a very poor and neglected neighbourhood, and the chaplaincy, during 
44 years, of Uniyereity College Hospital. In 1857 he was appointed to the Rectory of 
St. Mary Bomersefc, with St. Mary Mounthaw, in the City. Notwithstanding his 
constant toil as parish priest among the poor, he found time to work sncoessfnlly in many 
departments of literature. He won recognition very early in life as a poet, and wrote 
many historical works. His " Lives of the Italian Poets" earned him the friendship of 
Samuel Rogers. He published several volumes of sermoDS, tranglations, editions of 
English classics, and of the Prayer-book and authorised version of the Bible. He was 
the firgt Editor of the AtheruBum, and a member of various learned bodies 一 among 
othere, of the Royal Society, of which he was elected a Fellow in 1843, in acknowledg- 
ment of his literary distinction. He possessed the friendship of many of the most 
distingnished persons in letters, art, and science, of his time. He kept all his faculties of 
mind unimpaired to the very last, and preached extempore with force and animation in his 
City pulpit within a few months of his death. He married Miss Mary Griffin, of 
Norwich, in 1824. She died in February, 1882, shortly before the close of her 77th year. 
The shock of her death broke down his strength, and he died, September 22nd, 1883. 

STEELE, SIR RICHARD.— This celebrated author was born in Dublin, where his 
father wbb private secretary to the Duke of Ormond. Yoang Steele came to England, 
and was educated at the Charterhouse. He obtained an ensigncy in the Guards, when 
he wrote a work entitled " The Christian Hero," which inculcated a religious life ag 
contrasted with the pleasares of a military one ； this work produced him a Captain's 
commisBion. By the friendship of Addison he was introduced to Lords Halifax and 
Sunderland. In 1709 he commenced the Tathr ； be was afterwards engaged, with 
Addison, in the Spectator and the Guardian. He resigned a Government appointment in 
1713 9 in order to eoter Parliament, and was returned for Stockbridge ； but his parlia- 
mentary career was short, as papers in the Englishman and the Crisis, of which he was 
the author, were voted by the House to be scandalous libels, and he was therefore, after 
an able vindication of himself, in a speech of three hours, expelled by a majority of 245 
againBt 152. He now defended the rights of the House of Hanover, and for his loyalty 
he was, on the accession of George I., made Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton 
Gonrty and Ooyernor of the Boyal Company of Gomedian8, and in 1715 was knighted by 
the King. He was next member for Boronghbridge, and after the Bebellion was made 
one of the Gommiflsionera of the forfeited estates in Scotland. Though engaged in 
bnrine88, Steele did not forget his character as a writer, but occasionallj produced 
political pamphlets. In addition to his periodicals he was the author of Beyeral comedies 
and other pieces. At the election of 1721 he was returned one of the members for 
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WendoTer, in conjunction with the Right Hon. Richard Hampden. His comedy " The 
Conscious Lovers" appeared in 1722, was received with applause, and procured for 
him a present of £500 from fche King. In the decline of life Steele became paralytic, 
and retired to Llangunnor, near Caermarthen, in Wales. As a writer, he is eminent ； the 
versatility of his talents, the extent of his information, and his deep acquaintance with 
polite literature prove him to be aa author of no ordinary rank, who would perhaps have 
shone to greater advantage if not united with the elegant Addison. Sir Richard in his 
private character was very eccentric, often exposed to difficulties, ih>m which ail the 
interest and the ingenuity of his friends were required to extricate him. Among other 
methods adopted to better his fortune was the bringing fish alive to market, bat though 
he obtained a patent, and wrote to vindicate his plan, he failed, and thus severely narrowed 
his income. He died in Wales in 1729. 

STEPHEN, JAMES, an eminent lawyer and political writer, was a native of Poole, 
in Dorsetshire ； received his education at Winchester ； was brought up as a barrister, 
and became Editor and Parliamentary Reporter for the Morning Chronicle. He at length 
obtained an appointment in the Prize Court at the Island of St. Christopher, where he 
realized a handsome fortune ； and on his return to England he formed a matrimonial 
alliance with the family of Mr. Wilberforce. Having acquired while abroad an intimate 
knowledge of Colonial law, he now obtained a large and lucrative share of practice as an 
advocate in prize cauBes before the Privy Council. As the violation of territory by the 
masters of American vessels often came under his notice, he published his sentiments in 
an anonymoas pamphlet, entitled " War in Disguise, or the Frauds of Neutral Flags ；" 
when the talents and views displayed by the writer attracted the attention of Govern- 
meot, and he was Boon after introduced into Parliament as a member for Tralee. He 
Bnggested and arranged the whole system of the Cootinental blockade, which for many 
years occasioned the greatest embarrassment to Buonaparte ； and for his services the 
minister appointed him a Master in Chancery, which office he held during twenty years. 
He also distinguished himself, both in the Senate and by his pen, as the constant friend 
of African emancipation, and was regarded by the West India planters as their most 
formidable antagonist. He built a residence on Frith Hill, Great Missenden, which he 
at one time occupied. He died in 1832. 

STEPHEN, THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES, Knt.— He was a son of James 
Stephen ； was a modern English lawyer, government official, and historian ； was educated 
in the legal profeBsion, and soon after entering upon practice was chosen as counsel of 
the Colonial department. Having retired from the bar he became assistant Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. At a later period he was promoted to the permanent Under- 
Secretaryship of the same department, but after spending 35 years in the civil service, 
he, in 1847, retired from it. His distinguished services were rewarded with a knighthood. 
In 1849 he was chosen reginB professor of modern history to the Univereity of Cambridge. 
His contribntioos to English literature are highly esteemed, the most important being 
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" EssajB in Ecclesiastical Biography." As originally published in the Edinburgh Bevieiv 
these essays were nearly as popular with a large body of readers as those of Macanlay, 
though on less attractive subjects. They were first published collectively in 1849, and 
have gone through several editions. He was also author of " Lectures on the History 
of France," published in two volumes in 1851 ； these are a popular treatise on French 
history, and have also gone through several editions. Sir James died m 1859 ； he was 
a valuable public servant and a good man. 

STEPHEN, 8IR GEORGE, ENT.—He was brother to Sir James ； was a barrister 
and a modern English writer ； is principally known by his work entitled " Adventures 
of a gentleman in search of a horse." He wrote "An attorney in search of a 
practice," a novel called " The Jesuit at Cambridge," and a pamphlet on " The Niger 
Trade and the African Blockade ；" also a "Life of Christ," published in 1871. 
Sir George resided at Collins, Loosley Row, Princes BiBborough, bat emigrated to 
Australia, where he died in 1879. The Eey. W. Stephen, for so many years Vicar of 
Bledlow, was of the same family. 

STEPHENSON, GEORGE.— He became a distinguished mechanician and inventor 
of the locomotive, although he began life in a very humble position, his father being a 
fireman in a colliery and the child a cowherd. In his 20th year he married, and was 
employed as a brakesman to an engine used to raise ballast from the holds of sailing 
Tessels. In 1812 he was appointed engineer of a colliery at £100 per annum, which 
was the fint step in his great career. The construction of a locomotive engine had long 
occupied his mind, aod he eventually succeeded in his task. He made in 1814 asaccess- 
ful trial oi bis engine, which drew along a tramway eight loaded tracks, weighing 80 
tons, at the rate of four miles an hour. Passenger traffic by rail was at this time 
scarcely thought of. He was engaged to make a survey for a proposed train or railroad 
between Manchester and Liverpool, which passed over a most troublesome bog known aB 
" Chat Moss." StephenBOD sncceeded ； he then had to invent signals, rails, stations, and 
all requisites for completing his work. He certainly was the greatest and boldest 
engineer of his time. His connection with this county was in the formation of the London 
and Birmingham Railway, now the London and North- Western. Stephenson's original 
track of this line of railway was not carried oat. Ii his plan had been followed 
the main line would baye passed very close to the town of Aylesbury, and would have 
taken the ooane now to some extent occupied by the Aylesbury and Buckingham 
railway. Stephenson died in 1848 ； he left an only son, Robert, who was born in 1803 ； 
he followed his father's profession of an engineer. He was connected with his fathelr 
in the formation of the Aylesbury branch railway from that town to the junction at the 
main line at Gheddington. He only outlived his father about 11 years, and died in 
London in 1859. Robert Stephenson's principal works were the high-level bridge at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the tubular railway bridge across the Menai Straits, and the 
Victoria tubular bridge across the St. Lawrence, near Montreal 
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STONE, MB. STEPHEN, P.8.A., a local antiquary and naturalist ； wbb a 
younger son of Mr. Job Stone, of Wotton Underwood ； for some years he resided with nis 
brother at Terrick, Ellesborough, but in the latter part of his life at the secluded hamlet of 
Brighthampton, near Standlake, Oxon, in which neighbourhood he carried on his researches 
as an antiquary and nataralist with great ardour. The extent of his researches ana 
the accuracy of his observations are eTident in his numerous communicationfi to the 
" Naturalist," " Zoologist," " Athen»mn," " Field," &c 9 and various scientific societies, 
Mr. Stone gave particular attention to the habits of wasps and creatures which are, as 
parasites or otherwise, connected with them, and on these subjects made several 
interesting physiological discoyeries. But the dexterity he acquired in the management 
of wasps, in making them, as it were, work to his will, was extremely interesting, and on 
this head an enormous nest in the Oxford New Museum and a series of curiously- 
formed Dests in the British Museum are examples. From Mr. Stone's pursuits he 
became the recipient of all kindB of curiosities found in hi» neighbourhood, either nataral 
or artificial. A few Anglo-Saxon beads, &c" being brought under his notice, which were 
unearthed with a skeleton in the village, he was led to search the spot, and discovered 
an Anglo-Saxon cemetery, on the excavation of which, at the joint expense of a few 
residents in Oxford and the neighbourhood, who were interested in antiquarian researches, 
and under the guperintendence of himself and Mr. Akerman, the then Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries, an extremely interesting and valuable discorery was made of 
Anglo-Saxon remains. These relics are deposited in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
where, with the Douglas Collection, together with the large and valuable collection 
from the Pairford Graves, discovered and presented by W. M. Wylie, P.S.A., they form 
one of the most extensive and interesting collections of Anglo-Saxon antiquities in the 
kingdom. In digging gravel on land which had preyiously been a part of 
Standlake Common, near Oxford, it was discovered that here and there, circular pite, 
about five feet in diameter and three feet in depth, had at some time been sank. 
Mr. Stone having noticed a spot which was marked oat in curious patches of brighter 
green in dry seasons, an opportunity was taken for excavating it, when it was foand 
to be the Bite of a number of circular pits, of yarioas sizes, which are supposed to have 
been an early British village. The re-excavation of these pits took place when there was 
mach snow, and in bad weather. Mr. Stone was in ill-health at the time, still nearly the 
whole was done under his immediate inspection, and measurements were taken by him of 
every point of the least importance. No metal of any kind was found daring these 
excavations^ the only objects discovered being three small quantities of rude chippings of 
flints, apparently for implements, some pieces of yery rude pottery, and an implement 
of couglomerafced gravel, supposed to have been for dicing purposes. A model of the 
place, made and presented by Mr. Stone, is in the Ashmolean Maseam ； it probably 
represents the dwelling of some of the earliest inhabitants of whom any traces are known. 
In a commnnication to the Society of Antiquaries on the above diflcoyerj. Mr. Stone 
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called attention to a number of circular rings which, in like manner, became remarkably 
distinct in dry seasons firom the green appearance of the corn as compared with that on 
the land around them. They had long been noticed, bat were looked upon as " Fairy 
Rings ；，， however, on examination, they were found to result from trenches, wbich mnst 
have been made in the ground at some very remote period. They were 18 in number, 
being sunk in a V shape, each trench being formed with great regularity. The trenches 
were of various widths, from 10 to 15 feet; the depths also varying from 8^ to 5 or 6 
feet ； the circular spaces enclosed also varying from 70 to 130 feet diameter. No 
implement was found, nor any other object indicative of the age in which they were made, 
except in one of the smallest of the trenches, which appears to have been a kind of 
cemetery, as the trench, with a large part of the space within it, was in a measure studded 
with nms, or parts of urns, of very rude form and rough material, containing burnt and 
crushed-ap human bones ； and in one part of the trench the ground had been mach 
burnt, probably from its being the place where the bodies were consnmed previous to the 
bones being interred. This trench was the nearest to the (bo called) British village, the 
distance being about 180 yards. The whole of the nrns, which were removable, are in the 
Ashmolean Museum, and a detailed account of the excavations is given in the 
" ArchsBologia," vol. xxxvii. Enough has been stated to show the earnest application of 
Mr. Stone to the sabjects which he more immediately made the objects of his study. He 
was no collector in the ordinary sense of the word, as the objects he most delighted in 
were freely bestowed where most conducive to general infitruction and public benefit. 
Mr. Stone was never married. He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiqaaries and an 
honorary member of the Ashmolean Society ； he died in 1866, aged 55 years. 

STRATTON, MATTHEW, was Archdeacon of Buckingham from about 1219 till 
his death in 1268. He was the founder of a Chantry at Buckingham, dedicated to SS. 
John Baptist and Thomas of Canterbury. The Chapel, becoming dilapidated, was restored 
by John finding (Archdeacon of Bedford and Prebendary of Buckingham from 1471 to 
1481), who also rebuilt or restored the Chancel of Buckingham Church. The Chantry 
was suppressed in 1548, and in the same year the building was appropriated to the pur- 
poBes of a Grammar School. The building underwent alteration in 1776, and again in 
1857, but there are still remnants of Stratton'g work in existence. 

SWINNOCK, GEORGE, A.B" was of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Chaplain of New 
College, and Fellow of Balliol ； he was presented to the Vicarage of Oreat Kimble in 
1660 by Bichard Hampden, Esq" being then chaplain to the Hampden family ； he was 
ejected for Nonconformity, and also from St Leonard's Ohapel, AaUm Clinton, haying 
retired about two years previously from the vicarage of Rickmansworth to Maidstone, in 
Kent ; he died there in 1763. He was the author of several theol<^ioal tracts and other 
religions works. 
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Tattam — Temple 一 Thompson 一 Throehmorton 一 Thurloe 一 Tmdal— Tipping — Todd 一 Tower 
一 Trevor 一 TrumbaU —! Turnir 一 Tyringham— Tyrrell — Ulfrie— U thwatt — U wins. 




r ATTAM, DEL — The Ven. Henry Tattam was a native of North Marston, the 
son of an indnstrioos farmer of that village ； he w&s born in the year 1788, 
and in his early years assisted his father in his laborious farm occupations Toang 

, w o ng more attention 

to his books than to the care of his father's plough team. It was soon evident that he was 
not adapted to agricalbnral pursaits, and he was sent to echool, where he made 
rapid progress. Subsequently, by the assistance of friends, he obtained a University 
education, and on his admission to holy orders, was, in 1831, presented to the Bectory 
of Great Woolstone, of which hying Mr. John Camden Neild was the patron. Dr. 
Tattam also held the Rectory of St. Cathbert's, Bedford, and, in 1844, was appointed 
to the Archdeaconry of Bedford. He took a prominent part in the promotion of the 
study of Oriental literature, and distingnished himself by having satisfactorilj executed 
various mi8sioQ8 to the East, in search for original ,MSS. of the Holy Scriptures, and 
especially in haying obtained a Coptic version of the Bible. He also added to Biblical 
literature by many learned works, among them " Lexicon ^gyptiaco-Latiiiam" (1835), 
" Prophetw Minores ^Jgyptiac®" (1836), "A Defence of the Church of England" (1843), 
" Prophetse Majores -ffigyptiacai" (1852). Many of his works have been introduced to 
the public by the Oxford University Press, with the highest teetimonialB to his diligence 
and abilities as an Oriental scholar by the most eminent authorities. He made several 
visits to the Holy Land. His death took place in 1868 at Stamford Rivers, of which 
place he was then Rector. ' 

TEMPLE, SIB THOMAS.— According to genealogists, the family of Temple 
descended from LeoMc, Earl of Leicester, in the time of Ethelbald, who gacceeded to 
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the Mercian throne, A.D. 716. A Leofric of this family, who died in the 16th of Edward 
the Confessor, married the famous Qodiva, of Coventry. Sir Peter Temple had a grant of 
the Manor of Meretou Boteler, in the county of Warwick, in the seventh of Edward VI., 
being then described as of Burton Dassett, in the same county. This Peter was also 
owner of the Manor of Stowe. 8ir Thomas Temple, the subject of this notice, the 
grandson of Peter, succeeded his father John at Stowe, and had the greatest part of the 
estate. He was knighted by James I. in 1603, and ab the insbitacion of the order of 
Baronets, in 1611, was advanced to that digniby. His lady Hester, who survived him, 
was the mother of four sons and nine daughters, who all lived to be married ； and, what 
may be noted as still more extraordinary, she lived to see seven hundred of her 
descendants ！ This is affirmed bj Dr. Fuller, in his " Worthies of England," who relates 
that he bought the truth of it by losing a wager on the subject. 

TEMPLE, SIR PETER, was son and heir of Sir Thomas Temple, of Stowe, by 
Hester, daughter of Miles Sandys, of Latimer, the lady who had so many descendants. 
King Charles I. knighted Peter in 1641, and he represented the town of Buckingham in 
the last two Parliaments of that sovereign, and went with his party all their lengths both 
in the Parliament and in the Army. He was a Colonel in the Army up to the time of 
King Charles' death, when he declined serving any longer. He fell into great 
embarrassment in his fortune. By his second wife he had Sir Richard Temple, his 
successor, ancestor of the Dukes of Buckingham, and two daughters, Frances and Hester, 
one of whom was a busy woman and a great politician. The three brothers of Sir Peter 
were all warm Parliamentarians ； Colonel Sir John Temple was one of the Commissioners 
for Munster ； Thomas Temple, LL.D., was voted by Parliament "to be put into a 
parsonage;" and Miles, the joangest, much distinguished himself in the Army. 

TEMPLE, SIR RICHARD, was bod and heir of Sir Peter Temple ； he 
represented the borough of Buckingham in the Restoration Parliament, and was Lord 
Lieutenant of Bucks. He differed considerably in politics from several of his relatives ； 
gat for Buckingham in all the Parliaments of Charles II., James II., and William III. 
He was a leading member of the House in the reign of Charles II" and distinguished 
himself in the prosecution of the conspirators in the so-called Popish plot, and in pro- 
moting the Bill for the exclusion of the Duke of York, and in the GonveDtion Parliament 
voted the vacancy of the ThroDe, and for the Prince and Princess of Orange obtaining it- 
He was a Commissioner of the Customs for some years, but m 1694, when an Act passed 
to disable officers of the Customs fiom sitting in the House of Commons, he preferred his 
seat there to that at the Board of CnBtoms. He died ia 1697. He bailt Stowe House, 
and made the famous gardens there. 

TEMPLE, RICHARD, EARL.— He was born in 1711. At the general election 
in 1734, he was returned for the town of Buckingham, and in the succeeding Parliaments 
served either for the town or the connty, until he succeeded to the peerage. In 1756, 
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his Lordship was appointed First CommiBsioner of the Admiralty, but resigned that office 
the following year, when he was made Keeper of the Privy Seal, and admitted into the 
Privy Council. In 1760, he was elected a Enigbt of the Qarter, and at the accession 
of King George III. was continued in all his places, but resigned the Privy Seal in 
1761 ； and two years afterwards Lord Le Despenser was declared Lord Lieutenant 
and CnstoB Rotalornm of Backinghamshire, in his place. His Lordship died in 
September, 1779, in consequence of an injury he received by a fall from his phaeton. 
In his capacity of Privy Counsellor, he was or infinite service to his country daring the | 
popular admimstration of his brother-in-law, Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham. He was 
succeeded in the title and estate by his nephow, George Nugent Temple, Eoight of the 
Shire for Backs, and one of the Tellers of the Exchequer. 一 ^See Cobham.'] 

THOMPSON, SIR JOHN. —He was of Harersham, Newport Pagnell ； served 
the office of High Sheriff for Bucks ； was created a baronet in 1697, with the title of 
Lord Haversham. He rendered himself conspicuous by having very boldly combated in 
the Hpnse of Lords the privileges of Parliament. His lordship was a Conservative, bat 
to him we are indebted for the first printed debates in the House, edited by the members 
themselves. 

THROCKMORTON, GEORGE, Knt.— He owned Hogshaw-with-Falbrook, which 
he obtained by his marriage with Katherine, third daughter of Nicholas, Lord Vaax ； he 
incurred the enmity of Thomas Lord Cromwell, who, under a pretext of his refosal to 
acknowledge the King's supremacy ， bat in reality to gratify his own cupidity by the 
possession of 8ir George's estate, caused him to be imprisoned in the Tower, where he 
narrowly escaped the fate of Sir Thomas More. Through the intercession of Qaeen 
Eatherine Parr, to whom his lady was near related, he obtained his release ； he died in 
1543. His eon, Sir George, Ent., was preferred at Court by the Queen's interest, and the 
family obtained some recompense for the injuries received by the rapacity of Lord 
Cromwell. There is no record as to the time or manner in which their Hogshaw property 
was alienated. The second Sir George died in 1612, at the age of 92 years, and was 
buried at Hogshaw. 

THROCKMORTON, SIR NICHOLAS, Knt.— The Throckmortons of Worcester- 
shire and Warwickshire were a family of great antiquity. They became connected with 
Bucks in 1446, by the marriage of Sir Thomas Throckmorton with Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Richard Olney, Knt , of Weston Underwood. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton was 
sewer to King Henry VIII. ； Commander of Boulogne in the reign of Edward VI. ； 
Chief Butler of England ； Chamberlain of the Exchequer and Ambassador to Francis II" 
King of Prance. Id the reign of Mary he was implicated in Sir Thomas Wyat'g con- 
spiracy, and brought to trial ； he was acquitted of the charge, but detained as a prisoner 
for some time and fined £2,000. He was afterwards received by the Qaeen with fayoar 
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aod esteem, and subsequently fought at the battle of St. Quintin'8. He was a valiant 
soldier and Commander, and a consummate statesman. He died in 1570 of the plague, 
but Fuller says " not without a suspicion that he was poisoned." 

THROCKMORTON, FRANCIS.— He was one of the Weston Underwood family ； 
was detected in a treasonable correspondence with Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador, 
was committed to the Tower, and pat to the rack to extort confession. He had sent a 
cabinet of papers to Mendoza, and there were found in his coffers two lists, one of ports 
convenient to land forces at, and the other, of Dames of English gentlemen favourable to 
the Romish religion, bnt which he declared were forged, and so persisted when on the 
rack ； on a second racking he confessed, and implicated others, but subsequently with- 
drew his coDfesgion, stating that he had m&de it to avoid torture. He was sentenced to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and was executed at Tyburn in July, 1584. 

THURLOE, JOHN, a stateBman and political writer, was a native of Essex, and 
born in 1616. He was Secretary of State during the Protectorate ； and tboagh 
immediately after the Restoration he was arrested on a charge of high treason, yet such 
was Charles II/b opinion of his talent and integrity, that he afterwards often invited him 
to take part in his administration, which he thought proper to decline. Died, 1668. 
His state papers have been published, and form a very valuable collection. His trustees 
held property at Astwood, in the Hundred of Newport Pagnell, he, by attainder, being 
incapable of holding or acquiring land or any estate in his own name in England. 

TIN DAL, MR. ACTON. 一 He was Lord of the Manors of Aylesbury, by purchase 
of the Trustees of the Duke ot Buckingham and Chandos, in 1848 ； was grandson of 
Mr. Acton Chaplin, of Aylesbury, Clerk of the Peace for Bucks, and son of Mr. Thomas 
Tindal, of the Prebendal House, Aylesbnry, also Clerk of the Peace. Mr. Acton Tindal 
held the same office, in which he succeeded both his grandfather and his father ； he died 
at the Manor House, Aylesbury, in 1880. 

TINDAL, MRS. ACTON.— Mrs. Acton Tindal was the only surviving child of the 
Key. John Harrison, vicar of Dinton ； she became the wife of Mr. Tindal in the year 
1846. In 1848 she published a small collection of early poems, entitled, " Lines and 
Leaves," which were recognised as the offspring of considerable power of mind. The 
opening talent of Mrs. Tindal attracted the notice of Miss Mitford, who speaks of her 
young (then unmarried) friend, " who writes well and will write yerj well." Mrs. 
Tindal, though prevented by delicate health from mixing much with the world, yet lived . 
in intercourse and correspondence with many persons of eminence in literature and arc. 
In 1849 a volume of poems from her pen was published, under the title of " Rhymes 
and Legends," in which the natural development of her powers, in deeper feeling and in 
an enlarged experience of life, is plainly discernible. Besides the gift of the poetic vein 
Mrs. Tindal poBsessed what may be called the mind of an antiquary. She pored into old 
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family history and chronology with interest as patient as ardent, and held in her retentire 
memory many an otherwise forgotten page of genealogy. She died at the Manor 
TTouse, Aylesbury, in May, 1879, leaving three bods and a daughter. 

TIPPING, WILLIAM.— He was second son of Sir George Tipping, Knt., of 
Draycot, Oxon ； was a Commoner of Queen's College, Oxford, in 1614 ； afterwards 
entered at one of the Inns of Court, but, relinquishing the study of the law, returned to 
Oxford ； was a justice of the peace ； was puritanically affected, and took the covenant in 
the Civil War. In 1640 he became Vicar of ShabbiDgton ； in 1647, was one of the 
Parliamentary visitors of the University ； about 1648 bis living .was sequestered. He 
died in 1648, at Waterstock, and was buried there. He wag the author of several 
pamphlets, disconrses, &c. 

TODD, THE REV. HENRY JOHN, A.M., was presented * to the Vicarage of 
Eddlesboroagh by the Earl of Bridgewater in 1805. He compiled a magnificent work 
descriptive of Ashridge ； he also edited a new and enlarged edition of " Johnson's 
Dictionary," a work which will be a lasting monument of his taste and erudition ； this 
edition of the dictionarj is known as " Todd's Johnson/' He was preferred to the 
Rectory of Settrington, Yorkshire ； advanced to a stall in York Minster, and to the 
Archdeaconry of Cleveland ； having vacated the benefice of Settrington, he became 
Chaplain and Librarian to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth. 

TOWER, CHRISTOPHER.— He resided at Huntsmore, in Iyer, of which place he 
was owner. A.t the general election in 1734, he was returned as one of the Members of 
Parliament for the Borough of Aylesbury, and was joint auditor of His Majesty's 
revenue ； he died in 1771 ； his great grandson, Christopher Tower, was one of the 
Knights of the Shire of Buckingham in 1845. 

TREVOR, ROBERT, was son of Thomas, first Baron Trevor, and sncceeded to 
the title as the fourth Lord Trevor, his brothers leaving no male issue. He was born 
in 1705, and, in 1739, was envoy extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Hague, where 
he resided many years. In 1746 he was appointed one of the Commissioaers of the 
Irish revenue. In 1754, on the death of his kinsman, John Hampden, and on coming 
into possession of the Hampden estate, he took the name and arms of Hampden, with 
the entailed Hampden lands, in Buckinghamshire. In 1759, he was made joint 
Paymaster - General of the Forces ； in 1764 succeeded his half-brother in the title of Lord 
Trevor. In 1766， he was, by patent, advanced to the dignity of Viscouat Hampden, of 
Great Hampden. He was an elegant judge of veriu, in all its branches ； made a choice 
collection of drawings and prints, and evinced much genius and taste in Latin poetry, 
by a classical volame printed after his death. His lordship died in 1783, at the aga of 
78 years, leaving two bods and two daughters. The Trevors were descended from Rath, 
fourth daughter of John Hampden, the patriot, who married Sir John Trevor, of 
Trevallan. Flintshire. 
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TRTTMBALL, SIR WILLIAM.— Sir William Trumball, Knt., was connected with 
Wraysbury, from a family which rose from small beginnings. Thomas Trumball was a 
fishmonger in 1537 ； he was the progenitor of William Trumball, who bought lands in 
Wrajsbury in 1631. He was agent and envoy for King James I., and to the Archduke 
Albert of Brussels. His eldest son, the subject of this notice, was knighted, and 
signalised himseli id diplomacy and literature. He became Secretary of State ； was 
nominated Clerk to the Signet, and accompanied Lord Dartmouth to TaDgiers. In 1685 
be was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to France. Uis merit was appreciated, and he 
was accredited Ambassador to the Porte. On his return he was raised to be a Lord of the 
Treasury, afterwards Principal Secretary of State, and was elected a Member of Parliament 
for the Oxford University. He died in 1716. 

TURNER, WILLIAM. 一 He is reported to have been a very poor lad, a vagrant- 
Passing through Waddesdon he fell with the small-pox, which disease was commanicated 
to gome of the inhabitants of the Tillage : he wae taken care of by the parish authorities, 
and recovered. In course of time he became un opulent cheesefactor in London, and by 
his will, dated 1784, repaid the parish of WaddesdoD for their kindness to him in former 
years by leaving to the poor of that place a bequest of £3,265, the interest of which is 
annually distributed amoDgst them. 

TYRING HA M . —The TyriDghamB, of Tyringham, near Newport Pagnell, were 
early possessors of that place, from which they took their Dame ； they flourished there 
for man j gerrerations, members of the family occasionally filling the highest offices in the 
county till the year 1685, when the elder branch became extinct in the male line. Sir 
Roger Tyringham, Knt., was Sheriff of Bucks and Beds in the reign of Eiog Edward 
II., and was Knight of the Shire of Buckingham in 1329, in the Parliament held at 
York. His sod, too, Sir John, was Knight of the same Shire in 1382 ； and another son 
was Sheriff of Backs and Beds ten years later. Thomas Tyringham, Fsq., was Sheriff 
of Bocks in 1560. He died in 1595, and his successor was his eldest son, Sir Anthony 
Tyringham, Ent. His second son was Thomas, who, settling at Lower Winchendon, 
was progenitor of the Tyringham family formerly of that place. The only daughter and 
heiress of the grandson of Sir Anthony, Elizabeth Tyringham, was married to John 
Backwell, Esq., son of Edward Backwell, Esq., an Alderman of London ； and he, in her 
right, succeeded to the estates of the family. 

TYRRELL, SIR THOMAS, Knt — The Tyrrels, or Tjrrells, are reported to be 
descended from Walter Tyrrell, reputed to have slain accidentally King William Rnfas 
by an arrow in the New Forest. In 1663, King Charles II. granted Castlethorpe in fee 
to Sir Thomas Tyrrell, who was the third bod of Sir Edward Tyrrell, Bart., of Thornton. 
Sir Thomas bad been a Colonel in the Parliamentary Army, and one of Oliver 
GromweU's Commissioners of the Great Seal. Having been educated to the law, he 
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became a student of the Inner Temple, Serjeant at Law, and Justioe of the Gommoa 
Pleas ； he died in 1671, and was buried at Castlethorpe. The family of Tyrrell is also 
associated with the village of Oakley, near Brill. 

ULFRIC, THE ANCHORITE.—" In the year 1190, at Aylesbury, the blessed and 
solitary anchorite, Ulfric, departed to the Lord, haying for twenty-nine years contended 
with the enemies of the human race, and gained a final victory. The blessed man, Ulfric, 
sprang A*om Saxon parentHge of the middle rank, was born at Compton, a village eight 
miles distant from Bristol, and there brought up and educated, and for some yeara he 
exercised there the office of priest, which he is supposed to have taken upon him in his 
youth, rather from want of reflection than from any worthy motive, inasmuch as he yet 
knew not God, but was guided rather by the flesh than by the spirit. For as he was 
yery fond of hunting and hawking, while, once on a time, he was sedaloaslj carrying his 
divereion in this sort, on a sadden a man approached him, having the countenance and 
appearance of a beggar, who entreated him for some of the new coin by way of alms. 
(At that time, to wit, in the days of Henry I., certain new money had larely been coined, 
but which was jet rare by reason of its recent issue.) Ulfric answered him by saying 
that he knew not that he had any of the Dew coin about him ； whereupon the stranger 
replied, ' Look into thy purse, and there thoa will find two pieces and a half? Astonished 
at this answer, he looked, and there finding what had been told him, he piously gave what 
was required. Bat when the man had received the alms, he said, 4 Let him repay thee for 
whose love thoa hast done this. And in his name I declare to thee, that in a short time 
thou sbalt pass from this place to another, and thence retiring elsewhere, thou shalt 
at length find a rest ； and so persevering to the last in the service of God, thou shalt 
after a season be admitted into the cooipanj of the saints/ After this, for a short 
time, he attached himself, like a poor priest, to William, the lord of the village in which 
he was born, and ate his daily bread at his table. There, also, girding his loins with 
strength, he completely renounced the une of flesh for food ； bat as with all his heart 
he ever wished for solitude, the holy man at length departed from the house of his lord, 
the kuight aforesaid, and went to another town, by name Haeelbergam CAvlesburj), 
which is thirty miles to the eastward of Oxford, being led thither, as is believed, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and there, in a cell of the neighbouring church, be prepared 
himself for Christ, with much labour and great mortification both of flesh and spirit. 
For he so wasted his limbs while above ground, with fasting and abstinence, that in a 
short time, his skin just hanging from his bones, he showed no longer as one of flesh, 
bub rather as a spiritual being clad in the semblance of a haman body. He was content, 
by way of clothing, with a single vest of hair cloth, made close to his skin, which whea 
he had worn till by usage it had ceased to be irksome to him, he then began to 
affect the use of a cuirass ； which his lord (the knight aforesaid) hearing of, sent this 
man of God his own cuirass, by way of present, thas consecrating the instrument of 
mortal strife to the purposes of celestial warfare. In the night time he was wont to 
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plunge himself naked into a tab of cold water, and while there to siag the Psalms of 
David nnto the Lord, thus, by habitual practice, mortifying the lasts of the flesh, to 
which he was grievously subject. He was humble towards all men in his disconrBe, and 
his speeches savoured of somewhat like celestial harmony to his hearers, although he 
never spoke to men except through a closed window. At leugth Ulfric, the man of God, 
who had hitherto been known to Him alone, came to the knowledge of men suddenly 
for their salvation. In the northern parts of England there was a certain miserable 
wretch, who, not being able to bear the misfortune of poverty, had made a compact with 
the devil and paid homage to him. But when his time was nearly expired, the 
unfortunate man began to repent, and look around him to consider to what patron he 
should commit himself who might free him from the death of his soal. At length he de- 
termined to go to the holy man of God, Ulfric, in whose hands salvation was said to be, and, 
having passed a long space of country, he came to the ford of that river, which is beyond 
Aylesbury, the Lord prospering his journey ； bat when he had entered the ford, and had 
conceived certain hopes of the approach of the holy man, Ulfric, the devil came on him, 
burning with great wrath, and, laying violent hands on the man, roared out and said, 
* How is this, traitor ？ What wouldst thou do ？ Thou atteinptest to destroy our 
compact, but in vain, for thou shalt pay the penalty of that treachery with which thou 
formerly did renounce God ； and now thou wouldst renounce me ； for thou shalt 
immediately be drowned without mercy.' And Satan, holding bim fast, made him 
immoveable, so that he could neither proceed nor turn to either side. Whilst these 
things were happening the man of God, TJlinc, called Bithric, his vicar (presbyter), to 
him and said, " Hasten, and with the crucifix and holy water ran to the assistance of the 
man whom the devil holds captive in the ford beyond the village, and, sprinkling 
him with the holy water, bring him to me." Whereupon, he, hasteniDg to the spot as 
he was commanded, found the thing to be even as had been told him, the man sitting on 
his horse ifi the ford, and so immoveably fixed in the water that he could not stir from 
the place ； whom, when Bithric saw, sprinkling him with the holy water, with the power 
of his master in the name of Jesas Christ, he drove off the robber and Baved his prey, 
and led him joyfully to the man of God, who, sprinkling holy water in his face, made 
him vomit up the poison which the aevil had instilled into him ； and having thus saved 
his soul from destruction, he Bent him away in peace. This holy friend of God, Ulrnc, 
died on the 10th of March, 1190, and was buried in his oratory, at Aylesbnry, in which 
place, to the praise of God and glory of the saint, innumerable miracles are performed to 
this day (1250)."— Matthew Paris. 

UTHWATT, RICHARD. — He formerly resided at Hi6kmanBWorth ； married 
Elizabeth, a daughter of Henry Andrewes, of Lathbnry, Newport Pagnell ； he was a 
writer on heraldry, horticulture, and judicial matters, and was esteemed as a literary 
character. He died in 1749 ； was succeeded by his son Henry, who served the office of 
High Sheriff for Bucks in 1755. 
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UTHWATT, THOMAS, of Great Linford, near Newport Pagnell, was a geablemaD 
of great learning and accompl i shments ； he served the office of High Sheriff for Backs 
in the year 1726. He travelled mncb in France and Italy ； was one of the contrj baton 
to Fenny Strattbrd Chapel ； was on intimate terms with Browne WilHa, whom he assisted 
in his topographical works. He made extensive collectioDfl for an elaborate work on the 
peer^e, bat died in 1754, without aocomplishiDg thigpurpoee ； he left an only daughter, 
who married Matthew Knapp, Esq., of Little Linford. 

UWTN8, DAVID, M.D., an eminent physician and medical writer, was bom in 
London, in 1780. After going through a regular coarse of hospital inBtractioii, and 
completing his studies at Edinburgh, he commenced practice aa ass istant-phyaician to 
the Finabnry dispensar; ； enbaequently settled at Aylesbury, and, returning to London 
Bhortly after he hud married, wae elected physician to the City DiBpeosaiy in 1815. 
He particularly directed hie attention to mental diseasea ； and, an essay on Insanity and 
Madhonses, id the Quaritrly Review for July 1816, ealablisbed his power as a medical 
writer. He also wrote " Reports" in the Monthly Magazine, and afterwards became 
editor of the " Medical Repository." Id 1828 he wag appointed physician to the Lunatic 
Asylum at Peckham, aad published a work on Insanity, which was eagerly read. Bat 
hie last prodnction, a pamphlet on Homoeopathy, is supposed to hare injured his 
professional reputation. He died in September, 1837. The doctor's brother, Thomas 
TJniDB, was a painter ； elected A.R.A. in 1833 ； R.A. 1838, and appointed Keeper of 
the National Gallery in 1847 to 185 & ； he died in 1857. 
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Vanbrugh 一 Verrwy 一 Vincent. 




ANBRU6H, SIR JOHN, a dramatist and architect, descended from a 
Flemisn family resident in England, was born in 1672, and entered into the army. 
In 1697, his comedy, " The Relapse," was represented ； and in the followine 1 vear 
he produced "The Provoked Wife" and "^Esop," afterwards altered by Garrick. 
When Betterton and Congreve obtained a patent for erecting a theatre in the Haymarket, 
Vanbrugh wrote " The Confederacy," tfce moBt witty and licentious of his prodactions. 
As an architect, Vanbrugh was selected to build Blenheim House, and that structure, 
as well as Castle Howard, aifurds proof of skill and genius. He obtained the office of 
Clarencienx King-at-Arms, and, in 1714, received the honour of knighthood. He was 
also appointed Comptroller of the Board of Works and Surveyor of Greenwich Hospital. 
He was the architect employed in the erection of the County Hall at Aylesbury, which 
was built from his design. He died in 1726. 

VERNEY, JOHN DE. 一 The name Verney was probably derived from some place in 
Normandy. The Foresta de Veraeio, or Bois de Vernai, in the vicinity of Bayeux, was a 
celebrated hunting ground of the Dukes of Normandy. The ruins of a ducal residence, 
anciently called Bur, aod afterwards Bur le Roi， still stand conspicuous in the parish of 
Norair, in the immediate neighbourhood of the old forest of Vernai. The first trace of 
the family of Verney or Vernay in England occurs in the reign of King John. Daring 
the troubles which afflicted England for some time before the close of that monarch's 
career of despotism, Ralph de Vemey and Robert de Verney were employed in the 
military service of the King against bis barons. For those services Robert de Verney 
obtained a grant of certain lands in Gloucestershire, which had been held by Richard de 
Veyn, a tenant in capite. The services of Ralph de Verney obtained a somewhat 
similar reward. In 1216, he received a grant of the Manor of Rindewic, now 
Randwick, near Stroud, in Gloacestershire. John de Verney succeeded to his 
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father's lands at Wallingford in 1229； he ako held properties at King's Langley, 
Herts, and Fleet MarBton, Aylesbury ； he married Alice, one of the two dunghters 
and co-heiress of Geoflfrey Bellew, of Fleet Marston^ which place thenceforward, 
for nearly two centuries, was the residence of the Vemey A Ralph de 

Verney sabseqnently succeeded to the Fleet Mareton property, which passed from one 
Ralph Verney to another for several generations. 

VERNEY, SIR RALPH, Knt.— He was Lord Mayor of London in 1465, and wae 
subsequently knighted ； he kept up his connection with Fleet Marston, and, amidst his 
civic dignities and acquired wealth, looked to that secluded, and, in the eyes of many 
persons, most nniDteresdng place, as still being in some degree' his home. He was a 
member of the Mercer's Company, and resided in Ironmonger Lane, in the Ward of 
Cheap, in the parish of St. Martin, London. This distingaished merchant passed through 
a period of great public discontent with prudence and good esteem ； his political partjr 
was that of the White Rose— the party of progress, and the party then popular in 
London. He was active in promoting its objects, and when Edward IV., on the 
recovery of his throne in 1471, testified his thankfulness for the friendly zeal on 
bis behalf of the good people of London, Ral ゆ Veraey was not forgotten, and he tben 
received the honour of knighthood. He was elected one of the representatives of the 
Metropolis in that Parliament which gave a legislative sanction to the restored authority 
of the house of York, and in consideration of bis good and gratuitous service Edward 
IV. made him several grants of forfeited lands. He married Emma Pyking, a widow, 
and died in 1478. He purchased the Middle Glaydon Estate. 

VERNEY, SIR RALPH, Knt.— He was second son of Ralph, the Lord Mayor, and 
was also knighted. He married a lady of distinguished connection, related to the Royal 
Family, and oocnpying the position of one of the ladies in waiting in the Household of 
Qaeen Elizabeth of York. This marriage made a courtier of Sir Ralph. His wife, 
Eleanor Pole, was daughter of Sir Geoffrey Pole, K.G., and Edith hi& wife, who was a 
daughter of Oliver St. John, and Margaret Beauchamp of Bletooe. After the death of 
Oliver St. John, Margaret married, secondly, John, Duke of Somerset, and by that 
marriage wae* mother of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of King Henry VII. 
Lady Verney was also sister to Sir Richard Pole, chief gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Prince Arthur, and K.G., and who married the Lady Margaret Plantagenet, daughter of 
George, Duke of Clarence, brother of King Edward IV. This was the unhappy ladj who, 
under the title of Countess of Salisbary, was barbaronslj sacrificed to the tyrannical 
jealousy of Henry VIII. Cardinal Pole was one of her sons by Sir Richard Pole, and 
was ooneeqaently a nephew of Lady Verney. The near affinity between Ladj Verney 
and Henry VII. Bafficiently acconnts for the position of the former in the Queen's 
hoaBehold. Her marriage with Sir Ralph Verney brought his family into a similar 
household connection with the Bojal family, and greatly influenced its snbsequent 
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fortnDes. Sir Ralph died in 1528, and was buried at King's LaDgley. A third Sir 
Ralph, described as of Middle Claydon, was Chamberlain to Princess Mary, and was in 
attendance on her when married to Louis XII. of France ； he was Sheriff of Backs and 
Beds in 1511 and 1524 ； died in 1525, and was buried at ABhridge, but removed 
to Aldbury ； be had three wives, the first of whom was one of the daughters of John 
丄 nwardby, of Quainton. A fourth Sir Ralph, described as of Pendley, Herts, died in 
1546, at the early age of 37 yean ； he was also buried at Ashridge, but removed to 
Aldbnry ； he married Elisabeth, a daughter of Edmand, Lord Bray. 

VERNEY, EDMUND. —He was son of the fourth Sir Ralph ； in conjunction with 
his younger brother, Francis, he represented BuckiDghamshire in the Parliament of 1555, 
which seat Edmund had occupied in 1552-3. They were both, with their relatives, 
Peckham, Lord Bray, and several others, implicated in the Dudley conspiracy, in 1555-6 
the object of which was to transfer the Crown from Mary to Elizabeth. The Verneys 
were indicted, not charged with any share as the original coneoctors of the treason, but 
with having given their adhesion when it was disclosed to them. The intentions of the 
conspirators were revealed to Edmand Verney, and he and Henry Peckham made a 
similar disclofinre to Francis Verney. Both consented, and Peckham and Francis Veraey 
plighted their troth to each other in the way still practised ； Peckham took a gold 
coin, " and broke it in two parts, and one part thereof to the before-mentioned Francis 
Verney then and there, in the presence of Edmand Verney, for an undoubted sign of 
their common consent to perform the said treason, traitorously delivered, which said 
Francis the same piece of gold then and there, with the consent of the same Edmand 
Verney, traitorously received ； and so the said Edmand Veraey and Francis Verney the 
death and final destruction of their supreme Lady the Queen, and the subversion of the 
kingdoDi of England, imagined and compassed." Francis Veraey was tried npon this 
indictment and found guilty. Edmund does not appear to ha?e been put on his trial, 
but shortly after received a free pardon under the great seal r no further proceedings 
were taken in the case of Francis, 

VERNEY, SIR EDMUND, Knight-M arshal.— He is known in history as the 
" Standard Bearer ；" was second son of Sir Edmand Verney, Ent., who was Sheriff of 
Herto in the 19th of Elizabeth, and who died in 1599. Sir Edmand, the subject of this 
notice, saoceeded Arthur Goodwin as one of the representatives of Aylesbury in the third 
Parliament of Charles I. In 1623-4 he sat for the Borough of Buckingham, and in the 
Long Parliament represented High Wycombe, whilst his son Ralph sat for Aylesbary. 
Sympathisiiig warmly on all great points with his son, though an adversary politically, 
Sir Edmund was in a peculiarly difficult poeition. He had been about the King almost from 
boyhood ； the loyalty of the day was a sort of religion ; and, though diBtresaed beyond 
measure by his master's arbitrary aims, and the misery risked in promoting them, he oonld 
not forsake him in his diBtresB. The King opened this Parliament in person. Streouoos 
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exertions had been made before the elections, both by. the friends of liberty and the Court 
party, to return their partizans, so that many names of old renown appeared in the New Parlia- 
ment. Sir Edmund was one of that nnmeroas party of English gentlemen who dreaded the 
restoration of the supremacy of the Church of Rome as the greatest of all possible 
calamities. In the then existing state of the country, two circamstances excited their 
alarm and indignation ： i. The Romish tendency of the ceremonial innovations of the 
" chnrch papists/' and, ii. The harsh sentences by which ths Star Chamber, the High 
Commission, and the ecclesiastical courts endeavoured to enforce religious auiformitj. 
It was the object of the great party here alluded to to remedy these grievances, i. By 
removing from the service of the King thoue semi-popish counsellors by whom he was 
SQrroaDded, by the influence of the Queen ； and, ii. By transferring the temporal 
authority of the bishops to the Church at large. Bat, whilst Bach were Sir Edmund 
Yerney's aims as a politician and a member of Parliament, a < conscientious feeling of 
personal duty attached him individually to the service of his royal master. Although 
" known," as Principal Baillie remarks, " to be a lover of our nation/ 9 he followed Charles 
in the field against the oovenanting Scots, and overwhelmed his family with anxiety by 
daring all hazards to defeat the army which they brought against their sovereign. In 
like manner, although he remained in the House of Commons and acted with the popular 
party until war became almost inevitable, do sooaer did the King summon his adherents 
to York than Sir Edmund obeyed the call. " I ao not like the quarrel," he remarked to 
Hjde, the future Lord (clarendon, " and do heartily wish the King would yield and 
consent to what they desire ； bo that my conscience is only concerned in houonr and 
gratitude to follow my master. I hare eaten his bread, and served him nearly thirty 
yearR, and will not do so base a thing as to forsake him, and choose rather to lose my 
life (which I am sure I shall do) to preserve and defend those things which are against 
my conscience to preserve and defend : for, I will deal freely with you, I have no 
reverence for the bishops, of whom the quarrel subBists." The melancholy forebodings 
of this honourable and 'chivalrous gentleman, "a man," says Clarendon, "of great 
courage" and "of a cheerful and generous nature," were too soon realised. He raised the 
King's standard at Nottingham on the 22nd of August, 1642, and fell, evidently seeking 
death, bravely fighting, in its defence, at Edgehill, on the following 23rd October. The 
hand which grasped the standard was severed from the body, and was afterwards found 
on the field of battle, with some rings upon the fingers which still remain in the possession 
of the Right Hon. Sir Harry Verney, Bart" of Claydon House. 

VERNEY, RALPH. — Ralph Veraey, Esq., of Claydon, son of the Standard Bearer, 
afterwards knighted and subsequentlj created a baronet, was returned, in coDjanction with 
Sir John Pakiugton, Knt., as one of the representatiyes of Aylesbury in the Parliament 
which met on the 3rd of November, 1640, at Westminster, afterwards styled the 
" Long Parliament." This was the memorable assembly wherein the very crown of our 
English liberties may be said to have been established. It was a straggle which could 
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have hut one end. Sir Ralph's opinions were of the same school as those of his father, 
the member for Wycombe, bat his adherence to them was unrestrained by the considera- 
tions which operated upon Sir Edmund. In Ralph the struggle was of another kind. He 
felt himself obliged, in defence of that conree of conduct which he esteemed to be 
politically right, to oppose his father, his brother, and many of his deareBt 
friends. Papers still in existence prove that the effort was a painfiil one ； but 
love of country triumphed, and the Verney family exhibited that awful but common 
calttmitj of civil war, father arrayed against son, and brother against brother. Sir Ralph 
Verney lived to Buffer many things from the friendB as well as from the enemies of the 
cause he espoused. It is to Sir Ralph Verney, the member for Aylesbury, we are indebted 
for those interesting historical papers known as " Verney Notes of the Long Parliament ク 
from which, amongst other important items, we obtain a brief but valuable report of the 
debate on the " Grand Remonstrance ；" also the truthful and excellent account of the 
attempted arrest of the five members, on the 4th of January, 1642, Sir Ralph being 
present on that occasion—" A little while after, the King came, with all his guards and 
pensioners, 200 or 300 soldiers and geDtlemen. The King commanded the soldiers 
to stay in the hall and sent ns word hee was at the doore. The speaker was commanded 
to sit still with the mace lying before him, and the King cam to the dore and took the 
palsgrave in with him, and commanded all that came with him, npon their lives, not to 
come in. 8oe the dores were kept open, and the Earl of Roxborough stood withm the 
dore, leaning upon it. Then the Einge came nppwards towards the ch&ire, with his hat 
off, and the Speaker stepped over to meet him. Then the EiDge steped npp to his place 
and stood uppon the "tepp, but sate not down in the chair. And after he had looked a 
greate while he told as he would not breake onrpriveleges, but treason had noe priyelege. 
He cam for those five gentlemen, for he expected obedience yeasterday, but not an 
answer. Then hee called Mr. Pim and Mr. Hollis by D&me, and noe answer was made. 
Then he asked the Speaker if they were heere, or where they waie. Uppon that the 
Speaker fell on his knees, and desiered his excuse, for hee was a serrant to the House, 
and had neither eyes nor tongue to see or say anything bat what they commaDded him. 
Then the Einge told them hee thought dis own eyes were as g«>d as hie, and then said 
his birdee wer flown, but he did expect the House would send them to him ； if they did 
not hee would seke them himself, for their treason was fonle, and such an one as 
they would all thank him to disoover. Then hee assured us they should 
have a faire triall, and soe went out, putting off bis hat till hee cam to the dore." 
On the 22nd of September, 1645, a motion was carried in the House of Commons 
disabling Ralph Verney, Esq., from being a member of that House, and an order was 
made for a new election for Aylesbury. His coadjutor, Sir John PakiDgton, shared 
his fate. They were expelled for being suspected of Royalist sympathy. Sir 
Ralph represented the Borough of Bedford in Parliament in 1660 ； he was created a 
baronet in the thirteenth of Charles II. (1661)； he sat for the Borough of Backiugham 
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in 1680-1, 1685, and 1688-9. His younger broUier, Edmund Verney, Ent., was a 
Colonel in the King's Army and Lieatenant-Goyernor of Chester ； he was killed 
at the siege of Drogheda, in cold blood after the fight, in 1649. After the death of 
Sir Balph, which took place in 1696, the Claydon estate devolved upon his second aon, 
John Verney, who, by Queen Anne, was created Baron Veraey of Beltnrbet and Yisooanfc 
Fermanagh, his patent expressing the fidelity and loyalty of his grandfather, the 
Standard Bearer, and the loss of his life at Edge Hill, also the sufferings of his 
father in the civil wars and the usurpation. — [iSm Fermanagh.'] 

VERNEY, EARL RALPH.— He was the second Viscount Fermanagh, and fourth 
baronet ； wag M.P. for Wendover, for Carmarthen, and the County of Buckingham. He 
waB the last Earl Verney ； he rebuilt the house at Claydon on so magnifioent a scale 
that great part of it was pulled down by his sacoes8or before it was finished ； he was bo 
greatly in debfc he was obliged to Tetire to France, where &e died. As a politician 
he jomed the coalition of North* Fox, and Burke ； he was the ausaooessful Whig 
candidate in the memorable Backs contested election of 1785, and only failed by a few 
votes, after a protracted oontest^ although he was not present at the election. 
Lavish in his personal expenses, and fond of show, he was one of the last of 
the English nobility who to the splendour of a gorgeous equipage attached musicians 
constantly attendant upon him, not only on State occasioD8 y but in bis joarnejB and yisits ； 
a brace of tall negroes with silver French horns behind bis ooach and six, perpetually 
making a noise, like Sir Henry Sidney's trumpeters in the days of Elizabeth, " blowinge 
very joyfully to behold and see." He died in 1791, and was succeeded by his niece, 
Mary Verney, the posthnmons daughter of his eldest brother ； she was created 
Baroness Fermanagh in 1792. Her mother remarried Richard Calvert, Esq.; her 
only daughter was consequently halt-sister to the Baroness, who by will bequeathed her 
her estate. She married the Bev. Robert Wright, rector of Middle Claydon^ and they 
took by royal license the Dame and arms of Veraey. Catherine Vemey outlived her 
husband, and he dying without issue in 1827, all the estates of the family of Verney, in 
Bucks, of which she was then seized, passed under her will, dated 1819, to her cousin, 
(General Sir Harry Calvfcrt, Bart. Sir Harry would have saooeeded to the family 
estates and adopted the name of Verney, but he pre-deceased Catherine Verney, widow, 
by a few months only ； his death took place suddenly and unexpectedly ； he had passed a 
most active military life, details of which are given in the early pages of this work. He 
was asgidnons in the promotion of the social, moral, and religious welfare of the army. 
The Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, called the Dake of York's 8chool, was founded 
while Sir Harry Calvert was Adjutant General, and the Military College was removed from 
Marlow to Sandhnret, on Bagshot Heath. Preparations were made under his responsibility 
for the defence of the country when Napoleon's anny, the best that he ever had, was at 
Boulogne, encamped for three years, with the intention to invade England. The troops 
sent ont to the Peninsula, which, under the Dake of Wellington, drove the French out of 
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Spain and Portugal, snd the army which gained the Battle of Waterloo, were orgaoifled 
and despatched from England while he was Adjututt-Oeneral. He took part in tbe 
GHtabliehment of the Naval and Military Bible Society. When he became Adjntent- 
Generttl there were no Chaplains connected with the army at large, nor with an; regiment. 
He obtained the appointment of a Chaplain General, and never relaxed his efibrts to 
procure for the soldier, as for aa it van powible, tbe advantt^ and comfort of Bpbitnal 
instruction, and the r^al&r adminiBtration of the aerricee of the Ghnicb. He was 
promoted to be Major-GeDeral in 1808; LieutenaDt-Oenenl, 1810 ； General, 1821. 
~{Stt Calvert.-] 

VINCENT, NATHANIEL, a Nonoonfonning Minieter, waa educated Bt IfBgdalen 
College, Oxford, and afterwards bad the living of Langley Marah, whence he vaa 
ejected io 1662. He Buffered imprisoDment for preaching in a conventicle, bnt 
obtained his release, and died 1697. He wrote " The conversion of a Sinner and the Day 
of Grace," several Bermoaa, aod other pious books. 
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Wag 呵ー Walden 一 Waller 一 WarburUm 一 Warham 一 Warrm 一 Watson ― Wedon— 
Wellesboume 一 Wendover ― Wenman ― Westbury ― Westcar ― Wharton ― Whitbread— 
Whitehead ― Whitelock ― Whytefbrd — Wickliffe 一 Wilkes 一 Wilhs 一 Williams 一 Wilhs 
一 Windsor ― Winwood— Wittetvrong — Wcilsey ― Woloerton— Woodd ― Wootton 一 
Wycombe — Wykeham — Young — Zouche. 

WAGSTAPF, WILLUM, F.R.8. — Very little can be discovered respecting 
Wagstaff; he was born at Cublington, in 1685 ； practised medicine in London, 
^jp* and became physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital ； he died in 1725. ， 

WALDEN, JOHN. — He waB the first High Bailiff of Aylesbury, when that town 
obtained a Charter of Incorporation, in the 1st of Queen Mary. This body corporate 
consisted of one high bailiff, ten aldermen, and twelve capital burgesses. Either from 
inertness, or from other causes which cannot now be explained, this civic body soon 
passed into decay and oblivion. 

WALLER, EDMUND.-This English poet was born in 1605, at ColeehilL His 
father, Robert Waller, of Amersham, in which parish Coleshill is situated, represented 
an old branch of an Essex family, and had in early life followed the profession of the law. 
Edmund was the eldest of several children, but was still in his boyhood when his fether 
died, leaving him an estate of the value of £3,500 a year. Waller's mother was Ann 
daughter of Griffith Hampden, of Great Hampden ； she was aunt to the Patriot 
Hampden, who was consequently the poet's cousin. Waller was educated at Eton, whence 
he proceeded to Cambridge. He obtained a seat in Parliament for the Borough of 
Amersham, it is said, when in his sixteenth year. He married Ann, daughter of Edward 
Banks, Esq" a London citizen of great wealth, by which be considerably aagmenied his 
fortune. His wife, after Drmging him a son who died young and a daughter, died in 
childbed, and left him a widower at the age of 25 years. After making unsuccessful 
court to Lady Dorothy Sydney, the eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, and 
subsequently to Lady Sophia Murray, he married a Miss Mary Bresse, or Breaux 
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by whom he had thirteen children. In his parliamentary conduct Waller opposed the 
measures of the Court, and in the impeacbment of Judge Crawley he spoke with such 
eloquence that 20,000 copies of his speech were sold in one day. He was, iu 1642, one 
of the Commissioners from the Parliament to the King at Oxford, but the following year 
was accused of a conspiracy, known as " Waller's plot," to reduce London and the 
Tower. In this he was assisted by some Members of Parliament and others ； but though 
they were condemned to death, only two were hanged, and Waller purchased his life, 
after one year's imprisonment, by the heavy fine of £10,000. He then retired to 
France, and lived chiefly at Rouen ； on his return he paid his court to those in power, 
and became a favourite with Cromwell. He now resided at " Hall Burn," or " Hall 
Barn," a house he had built at Beaconsfield. The Restoration restored Waller to his 
former position, and he became a first figure both at Court and in the State. He sat 
in the House of Commons for Hastings in the Parliament which met in 1661 ； he was 
subsequently returned for High Wycombe. In 1685, he was one of the members for 
Saltash, and continued, old as he was, to take part in the debates. Waller left his 
estate to his second son Edmund, who repeatedly represented Amersham in Parliament, 
and, attaching himself to the neutral party, culled the Flying Squadron, was esteemed a 
very honest gentleman and a man of good sense, not without a taste in poetry ； he became 
a qnaker in his latter days. From 1627 to 1680 the name of Waller frequently occurs 
in the list of members for High Wycombe, also as High Steward of that Corporation. 
In his character Waller was agreeable^ his discourse was admired for its vivacity, and in 
the House of Commons his speeches were heard with unnsnal attention, not only from 
the elegance of his deliyery, but the force of his wit. Though courted as a man of the 
world, he was in other respects, says Clarendon, of an abject temper, without courage to 
support him in any virtuous undertaking, and of the most insinuating flattery. The 
virulence which he showed in joining the persecution of Clarendon is not free from 
censure, and though he loet by his means the office of Provost of Eton, he ought to have 
shronk from the appearance of an accuser against him. As a poet he is entitled to great 
praise. He may be called the parent of English Terse, and tbe first who showed us that 
our language had beauty and numbers* The English tongue came into his hands 
like a rough dinmood; be polished it first, and to that degree that all succeeding 
artists have admired the workmanship, without pretending to mend it. He died 
at Hall Barn, in October, 1687, at the age of 82 years, and was buried in the Church- 
yard of Beaconsfield, where a very coDspicaous monument marks his resting- 
place. 

WARBURTON, WILLIAM, A.M.— He was presented as Rector of Newton 
Blossomville, in the Newport Hundred, in 1726 ； was of Cambridge ； A.M. ； Comit. Reg. 
1728 ； D.D. by Boyal Mandate in 1760. He was designated A.M. on the publication of 
his " Divine Legation of Moses." The connexion of this Tery eminent and learned 
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prelate with Backs seems to have ceased before he had acquired much eminence or 
popularity, as he only held his incumbency of Newton daring four years. 

WARHAM, WILLIAM, an eminent prelate, was born at Oakley, Hampshire ； 
educated at Winchester School, and admitted a Fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1475, 
where be took his D.D. In 1487 he was instituted Rector of Great Horwood. He 
afterwards practised as an advocate in the Court of Arches, and held the office of 
principal or moderator of the Civil Law School in the pariflh of St. Edward, Oxford. 
King Henry had a good opinion of him, and he was made Master of the Rolls in 1493 ； 
Keeper of the Great Seal and Lord Chancellor in 1503. He was also made Bishop of 
London, and, in 1504, attained the summit of bis promotion by being raised to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. He opposed the marriage of Catharine, which brought 
him into collision with Fox» Bishop of Winchester, whose rivalry and hostility 
were afterwards inherited by Wolsey; the latter, becoming the chief favourite of 
Henry VIII., was substituted for Warham as Chancellor, in 1516. Warham lived 
to see the fall of Wolsey in 1529, and was again offered the great Seal, bat his 
advanced years induced him to decline it. He died at St. Stephen's, near Canterbury, 
in 1532. 

WARREN, SIR JOHN BORLASE.— The Right TTon. 8ir John Borlase Warren, 
Bart., G.C.B. was born in 1754, at the family seat at Stapleford, Notts. His father, of 
the same names, was a son of Borlase Warren ； his grandfather married Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Borlase, Bart., the head of an ancient Cornish feunily, but 
resident at Little Marlow, where they held considerable estates. The family of Warren 
traces its descent from the Norman William de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, who married 
Gundred, daughter of William the Conqueror. The subject of this notice, when at 
Winchester School, ran off and joined a King's ship, upon which his friends procured 
him an appointment as midshipman on board the Alderney sloop, commanded by Captain 
O'Hara, and in this capacity he served some time in the North Sea. Returning to 
England, he placed himself as a pupil under the Rev. Thomas Martyn, the well-known 
botanical professor, and was soon after admitted a Gentleman Commoner of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He took his degree of M.A.. in 1776. Previous to this, in 1774, 
he was returned to Parliament for Marlow, and in 1775 was created a baronet. 
Soon after he returned to sea, serving with Lord Howe, in America, as a Lieu- 
tenant on board the Nonsuch ； was, in 1779, made Master and Commander of the Helena 
sloop of war, and, in 1781, received his commission as post-captain. He was re-elected for 
Marlow in 1780 ； and, after the peace of 1788, he married the youngest daughter of 
General Sir John Clavering, E.B. In 1794 he received the riband of the Bath, as a 
testimony of the King's high opinion of his services, and, in 1798, further received a 
vote of thanks from both Houses of Parliament. Commodore at (jaiberon Bay, 1795 ； 
M.P. Nottingham, 1796-1802. He was made a Rear-Admiral of the Blue in 1799, and 
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of the White in 1802. After the Peace of Amiens, he was appointed Ambassador to 
Rnssia, in which post he remained until 1805. Was a Privy Counsellor and Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital. He attained the rank of Admiral in 1810. He died at 
Greenwich in February 1822, and was buried at Stratton Aadley. Sir John is anderstood 
to have been the author of " A view of the naval force of Great Britain, &c." published 
anonymously in 1791. 

WATSON, GENERAL.— General Sir James Watson was born at Chilton in 1772, 
and entered the army at an early age. He served under the Duke of York, in 1798 and 
1794, and commanded the 14th Regiment at the capture of the Isle of France, and Java,* 
for which he received a medal. He afterwards served in the Pindaree and Mahratta 
wars. In 1827, he returned to Europe, but proceeded a^ain to the East Indies in 1830 
as a general officer on the staff. In 1837 he again returned to England, after a service 
of nearly 27 years in the East Indies, and in the same year was appointed Colonel of the 
14th Regiment He was created a Knight Commander of the Bath in 1839, and became 
a General in 1851. He died at his residence at Wendover in August, 1862. 

WEDON, RALPH DE, Knt.— The family of Wedon possessed lands in Backs 
and the neighbouring coaaties of Bedford, Herts, and Northampton at a very early date. 
The father of Ralph held the Manors of Mars worth, Wedon, Amersh&m, and a third of 
Ghesham ； to these Ralph sacceeded. In the year 1308, being thea only an esquire, he 
was honoured by a command from Edward II. to attend the coronation of himself and 
Qaeen Isabella. Ralph retained his sovereign's favour and received the honour of knight- 
hood. Edward, in his distress and alarm on the conspiracy to dethrone him, endeavoured 
to collect forces in every part of the kingdom. In each county he granted some principal 
adherent on whom he could most depend a commission to call out and array the military of 
their respective localities. He conferred tms office for Buckinghamshire ou his " beloved 
and faithful Ralph de Wedon." He authorised and commanded him to raise within the 
connty two hundred troops, Belecting them from the most }>owerful men at arms and 
other military pei*soii8, and having caused all, both cavalry and infantry, to be duly 
equipped, to condact them to the Royal presence. It is doubtful if Sir Ralph Wedon 
ever executed this commission ； it is dated September, 1826， at which period the King's 
cause had become hopeless. Edward had sought refuge in flight, many counties had 
yielded to the Qaeen's fuction, and a cold-blooded revenge followed against her opponents. 
Ralph de Wedon, amongst others, suffered : he was deprived of his own possessions, also 
of those of his wife, a snfticientlj significant indication that he did not readily join the 
conquering party. Whether his fidelity to his dethroned sovereign cost him his life is 
uncertain. If bo his possessions roust have been restored to his Bon, as a Sir Ralph de 
Wedon held Drayton Manor in 1349. It is far more probable, therefore, that he was 
pardoned, and received back his pofiseasions, though under a different teoare. In the 
county of Buckiugham Ralph de Wedon possessed the Manors of Wedon- on-the-Hill, 
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juxta Aylesbury, of Marsworth, Wiograve, Saanderton, Draytoa Beauchatnp, and 
Hellesthrope, besides lands in Amershain and Barnham. 

WELLESBOURNE, RICHARD.— Simon, Earl of Leicester, had a «on named 
Richard, who resided at Haghenden, and assamed the name of WelleBboarne. Richard 
Wellesbourne fled to Hnghenden after the battle of EveBbam, in 1265, and resided at 
Rockhols. The name of Wellesbourne frequently occurs in the annals of High Wycombe. 
The history of Richard de Montfort, otherwise Wellesbourne, is very confused. 
Although the precise locality of his estate is not known, the reference clearly proves the 
existence of snch a person, and that he was alive in the same year that the battle of 
Lewes was fought, and in favour with the King at the very time when his father and 
elder brothers were in open war with the Crown. Langley supposes that Richard 
assumed the name of Wellesbourne from a place in Warwickshire belonging to the 
MoDtforts of Beldesert, called by Dugdale il Wellesborne-Monbfort." This coDjectare 
posseBses some degree of probability, and is supported by the heraldry on his effigy in 
Hnghenden Church. Bnt if this Richard bad nothing to do with the Manor of 
Wellesbourne, and as he assumed not only a name, bnt also a coat of arms, it is far more 
likely that he married an heiress of that name, who brought with her the property upon 
which they resided in that parish ； for his father's property had been confiscated on 
account of his rebellion. There is ample proof that the family of Wellesbourne did settle 
in the neighbourhood of Hughenden, and had property in High Wycombe. There is a 
charter printed in Nichol's " History of Leicester," which shows that a son of Simon de 
Montfort had property in Hughenden. It is worthy of notice that the Wellesbourne and 
Montfort seals are both appended to this deed, which confirms the sapposition that 
Richard married a Wellesbourne heiress. In the reign of Henry VI., John Wellesbourne 
was one of the representatives in Parliament for Wycombe, and a Thomas Wellesboarne 
represented the same borough in the 17th of Edward IV. ； in 1493, Edward Welles- 
bourne was Master of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist in High Wycombe, aud 
Humphrey Wellesbourne was Mayor of Wycombe in the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
Henry vil. 

WENDOVER, ROGER DE, was a native of Wendover, in this county. Nothing 
is known of his early life and parentage, or of the time when he first embraced the 
monastic life in the famous Abbey of S. Alban's. He attained the rank of precentor in 
the fraternity to which he belonged, and subsequently was promoted to the rank of 
Prior of Belvoir, a cell belonging to S. Alban's Abbey. His promotion to this office 
probably occurred in the reign of John, since we are informed that he was deposed from 
it soon after the accession of Henry III. The cause of his degradation was alleged, by 
Walter de Trumpington, 22nd Abbot of S. Alban's, who deposed him, to be, that he had 
wasted the property of the house by extravagance. He was, therefore, recalled to 
8. Alban's, where he died, May 6th, 1237. The work for which he is best known is his 
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" Flowers of History," containing an epitome of the history of the world from the 
Creation to the year 1235. The second portion of the Chronicle, detailing the events in 
English History from the landing of the Eaxons, in 449, down to the beginning of the 
13th centuiy, is very valuable because it is compiled from original sources, many of 
which have since perished. But by far the most important part of his history is that 
which treats of his own times, for about half a century preceding his death. 
Wendover's Chronicle was for some time ascribed to Matthew Paris, who embodied it 
verbatim into his own work, altering occasionally a single sentence, or adding a few 
paragraphs of his own. The -question of the real authorship of the work has, however, 
been set at rest, for the very copy which Paris used as the basiB oi his own more extended 
labours is still in existence, 

WENDOVER, RICHARD DE. — He was bora at Wendover, from which place he 
obtained his name. Of his parentage and edacation nothing is known with certainty. 
He is recorded to have been a Canon of St. Paul's, Rector of Bromley, in Kent, and a 
physician of great renown. In 1235 he was elected, by the monks of Rochester, Bishop 
of Rochester, and as Rnch was presented to Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
refused to confirm their election, upon the alleged iDsufficiency of Wendover, by reason of 
igoorance and want of learning, or, perhaps rather, on account of his having been chosen 
without the previous conseDt and approbation of the Metropolitan, or on his nomination. 
Upon this disagreement, the monks appealed to Rome. The Pope confirmed their 
choice, and prohibited the Archbishop of Canterbury from interfering any more in 
the election of a Bishop of Rochester. The dispute was, however, protracted during 
three years, when at length, a Ball issued from the Papal See, and De Wendover, 
in pursuance of that provision, was conRecrated by the Archbishop. De Wendover 
was held in great esteem by his Sovereign, through whom he succeeded in 
establishing himself in his see, and was bo much reverenced for piety and holiness 
that at his death, in 1250, he was interred in the Abbey Church of Westminster, 
with great solemnity, by the especial command of the King. He bequeathed to the 
church of St. Alban's a cross, in which were contained several relics, as testified by 
iDBcriptioDS thereon. The iroa^c on this cross was oi ivory, and the trunk of the cross 
and the arms were covered with a coating of the same. The cross had formerly belonged to 
Pope Gregory, who set the greatest value on it ； and as Richard Wendover had been that 
Pope's physician, the latter, when at the point of death, gave this cross to his dearest 
friend, Richard. 

WENMAN, SIR RICHARD, Knt. — He was Lord of Twyford, Poundon, and 
Charadon ； he married Isabel, eldest daughter of Lord Williams, of Thame, and thns 
became in her right the possessor of Thame Park and the manors attached thereto ； be 
died in 1572, and was buried at Twyford ； his son, 8ir Richard, wae M.P. for Brackley 
in 1620, 162S, 1625, and 1640 ； the son of this Richard was the first Lord Wenman ； 
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he was knighted for his gallant services at the taking of Cadiz in 1596. In 1628, he 



was created Baron Wenman, of Eilwaynham, and Yiaooant Wenman, of Taam ； was 
high in the tAvonv of Charles I., and was a generous protector to the learned Dr. Seth 
Ward, Bishop of Exeter and Salisbury. Lord Wenman claimed the barony of Thame 
in right of his grandmother, but the anit was never determined ； he died in 1640, and 
was buried at Twyford. Thomas, the second Lord Wenman, was one of the Irish 
AdyentttrerB when that Kingdom was reduced by the English, and on snbecribing £600 
had an allotment of 617 acres of land apportioned to him in Ein^s Coanty (plantation 
measure, equal to 1,000 statute measure). He was one of the Gommonere selected to 
carry proposals of peace to Charles I., at Oxford, in 1644, and again to the Treaty of 
Uxbridge, in the same year, and to Newport in 1648 ； was one of the forty-one members 
seized by the army and committed to prison; was afterwards released and compensated for 
his great losses ； he died in 1664, aged 68 years ； his wife was Margaret, daughter of 
Edmund Hampden, of Hartwell ； she predeceased hira ； both were buried at Twyford. 
Philip, the sixth Earl Wenman, of Thame Park, married Sophia, eldest daughter of James 
Herbert, Esq., of Tythrope, M.P. for Qneensborongh. Philip, the 7th and last Earl f 
married Eleanor, fifth daughter of the Earl of Abingdon, and was buried at Thame Park 
in 1800. Sophia, eldest daughter of the sixth Earl, married William Humphrey Wykeham, 
and the Wenman estates thns passed to the Wykeham family. Sophia Elizabeth Wjkeham 
was created Baroness Wenman in 1834 ； the title is now extinct. 

WEST BURY, LORD. — Mr" afterwards 8ir Richard Bethell, and sabseqnently 
Lord Westbury, was born in 1800 ； he was the son of Dr. Richard Bethell, a descendant 
of the old Welsh family of Ap-Ithell. From Bristol Grammar School Mr. Bethell pro- 
ceeded, at the age of fourteen, to Wadham College, Oxford, of which College be was 
afterwards elected Fellow, haying diBtinguisbed himself by attaining a place in the first 
class in classics and in the second in mathematics. He took his B.A. when only eighteen 
years of age, and then became for some time a favourite tutor in fche University. 
Entering the Middle Temple, he was called to the Bar in 1823. For seventeen years 
he laboured as a junior counBel in the Court of Chancery, where his practice was very 
considerable^ and in 1840 he attained the rank of Queen's Counsel, in which character he 
soon acquired a prominent lead. His University employed him as their advocate, and 
he filled the office of Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster. Whilst 
engaged in his arduous duties as a barrister, he devoted himself to the improvement of 
the mode of legal education, his exertions in which were beyond all praise. Prom 】851 
to his elevation to the peerage he was a member of the House of Commons, first for 
Aylesbury and afterwards for Wolverhampton. Throughout his senatorial career he 
supported the Liberal party : and on the retirement of Lord Derby's admiDistratioD he 
was knighted, on his appointment as Solicitor-General. He was nominated Attorney- 
General in 1856, but resigned in 1858， on the change of Ministry ； he resumed in 1859, 
on his party again coming into power. In 1861, he succeeded to the office of Lord High 
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Chancellor. During the existence of the Ministry of which he was a member he resigned 
his high position under discreditable eircamstances, for though he was acquitted of 
personal corruption by the two Houses of Parliament, hie judges in those Houses were 
of opinion that he exhibited ro much laxity of principle and so little coDsideration for 
the public welfare as to be a fit object of their censure ； and the general feeling of the 
people confirmed their decision. Without entering into the details of the cases of 
Edmund and Wilde, upon which the charges were founded, or of the disclosures then 
made, Lord Westbury found it impossible to contend against the resolution of Parliament, 
and be resigned the seal in 1865 ； he died in 1873. 

WESTCAR, JOHN. 一 He was a celebrated grazier, and the occupier of Creslow 
Pastures, near Whitchurch ； was a leading exhibitor at the Smithfield Fat Cattle Shows 
at the end of the last and beginning of the present century. He was the first grazier 
in this district to introduce a system of conveying fat cattle to the London markets 
otherwise than by road ； he made ase of the canal and canal boats for the purpose, a plan 
considered a novelty at the period, but which at the present day would be regarded as 
somewhat antiquated. In 1799, one of his prize oxen shown at Smithfield was sold for 
£100, it weighing upwards of 241 stone ； between 1799 and 1821, Mr. Westcar received 
forty- two prizes for different animals shown at Smithfield. He died in 1833, afc the age 
of 84 years, and was buried at Whitchnrch. There is a mural tablet of marble erected 
to his memory in Whitchurch Church ； it is of a very curious character ； be is 
represented in ba8-relie/ 9 attirea id a Roman toga, and bare-headed ； there are also 
shown figures of a fat x>x and some fat sheep. No fault can be found with the workman- 
ship of the scnlptor, but he must have had a strange idea of the dress of an English 
fanner and grazier, the classic garment being most incoDgmons ； nor could the designer 
know much about the points of fat cattle. The tablet is by Gibson. Mr. WTestcar left 
£1500 in charities, diTided between the poor of Whitchurch and Cublington, and 
Sonldern (Oxon). 

WHARTON, PHILIP, LORD.— The Whartoos were a Westmoreland family, 
whose Beat was Shap Abbey, between Kendal and Penrith, which was granted to Thomas, 
firat Lord Wharton, for his services against the Scotch as Warden of the Marches. 
Philip, the fourth Lord, was the first of bis family connected with this county. Their 
seats were Winchendon and Woobura, of which he became possessed by marrying, as his 
second wife, Jane, daughter and heiress of Arthur Goodwin, Esq. Daring her life time they 
resided chiefly at Winchendon, bat after her death he returned to Wooburn. Jnst before 
the breaking out of the Civil War his Lordship was one of the Committee of the Lords for 
drawing up propositions to be presented to the King concerning the laying aside of arms 
and levies, and for composing the differences between his Majesty and the Parliament. 
When the King went to Hull, and the House was without a Speaker, Lord Wharton was 
frequently placed in the chair for tlie day. He presided in that assembly on the 14th of 
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May, 1642, and often in June in the same year ； and when the House, upon the petition 
of the officers, &c.， of the Trained Bands of Buckinghamshire desiring a Lord-Lientenant } 
bad resolved upon the removal of Lord Paget, it was ordered that Arthur Goodwin, Esq., 
should move the Lords to concur in the appointment of Lord Wharton, which they did. 
Notwithstanding the zealous part Lord Wharton took at the beginning of the troubles, 
when he found that the concessioDS made by the King, in the Isle of Wight, were not 
sufficient to satisfy bis enemies, he withdrew from his associates and remained inactive 
with regard to military affairs, which, perhaps, gave rise to reports not favourable to 
his character. During the Protectorate he not only demeaned himself peaceably, but 
even became a courtier, and was made a Privy Councillor, and one of Oliver's Peers of 
the " other house," yet he is said never to have acted in either of those capacities. 
Probably his alliance with the Goodwins, who were connected by marriage with the 
Hampdens and Fleetwoods, and like them hostile to the Stuarts, might have brought him 
into favour with Cromwell. He was one of the first of those noblemen about London who 
declared for the Prince of Orange, and soon after the aoceRsion of William III. was made 
a Privy Councillor under the new government. Lord Wharton is said, when young, to 
have been not only the most accomplished gentleman but the beau of his time. In later years, 
in addition to his bodily infirmity, he encountered a great affliction by the premature death 
of his younger and favourite son, William, who was killed in a duel, and, as was said, 
unfairly. Lord Wharton died in his 83rd year, ai)d was buried atWooburn, and after his 
death considerable sums were applied to charitable purposes by his direction, and alBo in the 
purchase and distribution of Bibles and other religious books to the poor. The tenor of 
the Bible gift is as follows ： 一 " Philip Lord Wharton, by a deed bearing date the 12th 
July, 1692, gave to certain trustees, by him named, and their successors, the clear yearly 
rents, issues, and profits which shall arise oat of certain lands in the county, and the city 
of York, for the purpose of distributing annually 1,050 Bibles, with the Singing Psalms 
bound up therewith, and 1,050 Catechisms, now entitled, 'The groands and principles of 
the Christian Religion/ with the proofs thereof out of the Scriptures ； the said Bibles 
and Oatechisms to be bound, the former in calves' leather, and the latter in sheep's 
leather, and an inscription to be on the cover of each Bible and Catechism, with these 
words, ' By the will of Philip Lord Wharton,' and the year when such books are given 
out to be added in figures. In the inside of the cover of each Bible is to be pasted a 
printed paper to the effect of these words—' These reading Psalms, viz., 1st, 15th, 25th, 
37th, 101st, 113th, 145th, are to be learned without book by the child to whom the Bible 
is given.' The Catechisms are to be delivered upon or about the second or third Tuesday 
in the following October. The Children are to be examined in the October following the 
receipt of their Bible, as to the proficiency they have made in learning their Catechisms 
and reading their Bibles, and a8 a reward to that child, out of every teu winch shall have 
made the greatest pronciency, one book, entitled, ' A sure guide to Heaven/ by Joseph 
Alleyne, and one book entitled 1 The principles of the Christian religion/ by Thomas Lye, 
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A.M., is to be giyen." One cannot fail to observe, from the Catechisms directed to be 
given by Lord Wharton, and books as rewards, that the benefit was intended by his 
Lordship for Dissenters — indeed, be was a Presbyterian. The books are directed to be 
given away in several counties, in Buckinghamshire at the following places, and in the 
numbers attached to the nameB of the places :— Winslow, 10 Bibles and Catechisms ； 
Aylesbury, 20 ； Wendover, 20 ； Amershatn, 10 ； OfaeBham, 10 ； Chepping Wycombe, 20 ； 
Great Marlow, 20 ； Beaconsfield, 10 ； Woobnra, 10 ； Winchendon and Waddesdon, 10. 
Lord Wharton died in February, 1695, and was buried at Wooburn. 

WHAETON, THOMAS, EARL OP.— He was the third but eldest surviving Bon 
of Philip Lord harton, ana the fifth Lord Wharton who succeeded to the Upper 
Winchendon estate; was an eminent statesman ； had been M.P. for Backs before he 
succeeded to the peerage, and became both a royal and popular favoarite. In 1706, he 
was created Viscount WinchendoD, of Winchendon, in the county of Bucks, and Earl 
WhartoD, in the county of Westmoreland. In 1708 he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland ； and in 1715, King George I. advanced him to the dignities of Marquis of 
Wharton and Malmesbnrj in England, ana Earl of Rathfarnham and Marquis of Cather- 
lough, in Ireland. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Oxon, Westmoreland, and Bucks, and 
Lord Privy Seal ； was a very distinguished patron of the turf, and was said to possess 
the jSnest stad of race-horses in the kingdom ； and his grejhonnds were acknowledged to 
be the fleetest in England. Macanlay says of him 一 " Thomas Wharton was born in the 
days of the Covenant, and was the heir of a covenanted house. His father was renowned 
as a distributor of Calvinistic tracts and a patron of CaWinistic divines. The boy's first 
years were passed amidst Geneva bands, beads of lank hair, upturned eyes, nasal 
psalmody, and sermons three hours long. Plays and poems, hunting and dancing were 
proscribed by the austere discipline of his saintly family. The fruita of this education 
became visible, when, from the sullen mansion of Puritan parents, the hot-blooded, quick- 
witted, young patrician emerged into the gay and voluptuous London of the Restoration. 
The most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast at the dissoluteness of the emancipated precisian. 
He early acquired and retained to the last the reputation of being the greatest rake in 
England. Of wine indeed he never became the slave, and he nsed it chiefly for the 
purpose of making himself the master of his associates. Bat to the end of his life the 
wives and daughters of his nearest friends were not safe from his licentious plots. The 
ribaldry of his conversation moved astonishment even in that や • To the religion of 
his country he offered, in the mere wantonness of impiety, insults too foal to be described. 
His mendacity and efifrontery passed into proverbs. Of all the liars of his time he was 
the most deliberate, the most inventive, and the most circamstantial. What shame 
meant he did not seem to understand. No reproaches, even when pointed and barbed 
with the sharpest wit, appeared to give him pain. Great satirists, animated by a deadly 
personal aversion, exhausted all their strength in attacks upon him. They assailed him 
with keen invective ； they assailed him with still keener ironj ； bat they foand that 
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neither invective nor irony could move him to anything but an unforced smile and a 
good-humoured curse ； and they at length threw down the lash, acknowledging that it 
was impossible to make him feel. That, with Bach vices, he should hare played a great 

by his personal popularity, should have had a large following in Parliament, should hare 
risen to the highest offices in the State, seems extraordinary. But he lived in times 
when faction was almost a madness ； and he poaBessed in an eminent degree the qualities 
of the leader of a faction. There waa a single tie which he respected. The fsdsest of 
mankind in all relations but one, he was the truest of Whigs. The religious tenets of 
his family he had early renounced with contempt ； but to the politics of his family he 
stedfa8tly adhered through all the temptations and dangers of half a century. In small 
things and in great, his devotion to his party constantly appeared. • • • Wharton 
was sach a master of the whole art of electioneering as Eugland had never seen. 
Buckinghamshire was his owu special province, and there he ruled without a rival. Bat 
he extended his care over the Whig interest in Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Wiltshire. 
Sometimes twenty, eometimes thirty memberB of Parliament were named by him. As a 
canvasser he was irresistible. He never forgot a face he had once Been. Nay, in the 
towns in which he wished to establish an interest, he remembered not only voters bat 
their families. His opponents were confounded by the strength of his memory and the 
affability of his deportment, and owned that it was impossible to contend against a great 
man who called the shoemaker by his Christian name, who was sure that the butcher's 
daughter must be growing a fine girl, and who was anxious to know whether the 
blacksmith's youngest boy was breeched. By such arts as these he made himself so 
popular that his journeys to Aylesbury to the Quarter Sessions resembled rojal 
progresses ； the bells of every parish through which he passed were runfir, and flowers 
were strewed along the road. It was commonly believed that, in the course of his life, 
he expended on his Parliamentary interest not leBS than eighty thousand pounds a sum 
which, when compared with the then value of estates, mast be considered as equivalent 
to more than fchree hundred thoasand pounds in our time." He died in 1715, and 
was buried at Upper Winchendon. 

WHARTON, PHILIP, DUKE OF. — He was the only surviving son and 
sncceBSor of Thomas Earl Wharton ； was in his minority, though married, when his 
father died ； highly accomplished, and an excellent scholar, he soon gave indications of 
great irregularity and extravagant excess, ana m a short time broke through all restraints, 
and gave way to the utmost licentiousness. In the coarse of his travels he went to 
Ireland, about 1716, when, though still a minor, he was allowed to take bis seat in 
Parliament as Marquis of Catherlough ； and here he excited the admiration of the whole 
nation by the exhibition of most extraordinary qualities. So eminently conspicaoos did 
he render himself that the King advanced him, though so very young, to the highest rank 
of the peerage. Ab Duke of Wharton he sat in the English House of Lords when 
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portions of his political conduct were most unprincipled. He accepted the title of Duke 
of Northnmberland from the Pretender, and K.G. ； he was created Dnke of Wharton by 
George I., aud resumed the title of Dnke of NorthnmberlaDd ； he was Aide-de-camp to 
the King of Spain. At length, his extravagant expenditure having embarrassed his 
circumstances, his estates were Tested in trustees under a decree of the Court of Chancery, 
and he was compelled to accept an allowance of £1,200 a year. He then went abroad, 
and after appearing with great splendour at the Court of Vienna, aod visiting Spain and 
other countries, he actually engaged in the service of the Pretender, whom he bad met in 
previous years. In 1726 the Dnchesg of Wharton died in England, and hia infant son 
baying fallen a victim to the small-pox, the Duke was once more completely at liberty. 
He soon, however, married the daughter of an Irish Colonel in the service of the King 
of Spain, one of the Qaeen's Maids of Honour. Afterwards he entered the service of 
the Spanish monarch, and was present at the siege of Gibraltar ； and it is said that the 
Pretender himself advised him to return to England, and censored his appearing in arms 
against his countrymen. In the year 1728 an indictment for high treason (for firing off 
cannon against the town of Gibraltar) was preferred against him in England. A conces- 
sion on his part would have terminated the proceedings against him, but he was deaf to 
every entreaty. Being thus attainted, his property was of course confiscated. He 
rambled about from place to place, sometimes in great straits, and many stories are told 
of his levity and extravagance. He died (having previously to his second marriage 
embraced the religion of Spain) in the Convent of the Charitable Friars at Tarragona, in 
1731, and his remains were interred in that estabishment. By his death all his titles 
became extinct. Maria, Duchess of Wharton, survived her husband many years, and 
died in London in 1777. 

WHARTON, ANNE.— Aime Lee, Marchioness of Wharton, was born on the 20th 
July, 1659 ； was the second daughter of Sir Henry Lee, third Bart, of Ditchley and 
Qaarrendon, by Anne Danv^rs, his wife, daughter of Sir John Danvers, of Daantsey, 
Wilts. She married, at Adderbury, Oxon, 16th September, 1678， Thomas Wharton, 
subsequently Marquis of Wharton, and died in 1685. She was buried at Waddesdon, 
10th November, 1685. Dr. Lee, of Lambeth, possesses a proof engraving of her portrait 
by Sir Peter Lely, engrared by Earlom, and which came from Quarrendon House. She 
di8tiDgnished herself by her poetical works. 

WHITBREAD, SAMUEL. — He was an eminent brewer at Bedford ； born in 1758; 
was proprietor of an eBfcate afc Bledlow, which he inherited from his father. He was 
educated at Eton, and removed thence to St. John's College, Cambridge, on leaving which 
place he made the tonr of Europe, under the care of Archdeacon Coze, the celebrated 
author of publications on Switzerland, Russia, &c. In 1789, Mr. Whitbread married 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the first Earl Grey, by Whom he had issue. On Mr. Wil- 
beiforce's motion for the abolition of the Slave Trade, be obfieried that the argaments 
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adduced to prove that the trade was either founded in jaetioe or in policy had so 
completely failed that he could not hesitate a moment in the vote he was to give ； be 
was one of the most vigorous opponents of Mr. Pitt. He also conducted the impeach- 
ment of Lord Melville, and was uniformly in opposition to the Government. Mr. 
Whitbread was in the field upholding Mr. Grey's motion for Parliamentary Reform ； he 
supported liberal measares generally. He died by his own hand, in a fit or insanity, in 
1815. His son, Samuel, represented the Borough of Bedford in six Parliaments. 

WHITEHEAD, PAUL, was born in London, on St. Paul's day, from which 
circumstance he derived his Christian name. Though apprenticed to a mercer, he 
despised the drudgery of the counter, and entered at the Temple. By joining with 
Fleetwood, an actor, in a bond of £3,000, he brought misery upon himself, and 
anguished for some years in the Fleet prison. He afterwards maintained himself by 
his writings, and at last obtained a patent place of £800 for life. He published " The 
State Dunces" —" Maimers" —" Honor" —" Satires"—" The Gymnasiad," a mock-heroic 
poem, to ridicule the British sport of boxing, addressed to BroughtoD, the then famous 
champion of the order. He wrote also an epistle to Dr. Thompson, also some songs md 
epigrams. He died December 30th, 1774, aged 64, and was buried abroad, but by 
his own express desire his heart, inclosed in lead, was sent to his friend and patron, 
Lord Despencer, with whom he had been on very intimate terms. Adjoining 
the Churchyard, near the east end of West "Wycombe church, is a large hexagonal, 
roofless building, erected with funds bequeathed by Bubb Doddington to serve as a 
mausoleum. It has niches or recesses in the walls for the reception of nrns, busts, 
or other sepulchral monuments. On the 16th of August, 1775, it was the scene 
of a singular mortuary performance, on the occasion of the embalmed heart of 
Paul Whitehead, the poet-laureate, being deposited there. Poor Whitehead's heart used 
to be often taken ont of the nrn, to be shown to visitors, and, in 1839, notwithstanding 
the warning epitaph, it was stolen, and has never been reqpvered— one of those silly, 
stupid, purposeless thefts, like that of Byron's autograph letter to Scott., at Abbotsford, 
that cannot enrich either the thief or any one else, since whoever has got hold of the 
thiDg stolen cannot possibly exhibit it. 

WHITELOCK, SIR JAMES, Knt.— He was owner of Fawley ； was Chief Justice 
of Chester, and afterwards one of the Judges of the Common Pleas. King Charles always 
spoke of him as "a stout and learned Judge, and one who knew what belonged to 
upholding the dignity of Magistrates and Magistracy in their duty." His bod, Balstrode 
said of him — " In his death the King lost as good a subject, his country as good a 
patriot, the people as just a judge, as ever lived ； all honest men lamented the loss of 
him ； no man in his age left behind hiui a more honoured memory. His reason was clear 
and strong, and his learning deep and general ； he was a perfect master of the Latin, and 
understood Greek and Hebrew, was versed in the Jewish histories, and exactly knowing 
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in the history of his own country ； he was very conversant in the studies of antiquity and 
heraldry, and in the pedigrees of most persons of honour and quality in the Kingdom ； he 
was not by any excelled in the knowledge of his own profeesioii of the Common Law of 
England, wherein his knowledge of the Civil Law was a help to him ； his learned argu- 
ments both at the bar and bench will confirm this truth." The judge died at Fawley 
Court in June, 1682, leaving issue by Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Bulstrode, of 
Bnlstrode, Balstrode Whitelock, his heir, and two daughters. 

WHITELOCK, BUL8TRODE, son of Sir James Whitelock, was bora 1605, in 
Fleet Street, London. He was educated at Merchant Tailors', and at St. John's, 
Oxford, and then entered at the Middle Temple. Under his father, he acquired great 
knowledge of the law, and in the Long Parliament was member for Marlow. Though 
one of the most active managers against Strafford, he declined to prosecute Laud, from 
whom he had, when at Oxford, received many marks of kindness. In May, 1642, he was 
appointed one of the Deputy Lieutenants of Bucks, and in 1643, one of the commis- 
sioners to treat about peace with the King, and he also sat as a lay member in the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. He afterwards gained the confidence of Cromwell, by 
informing him of the intentions of Essex to incriminate him, but though a Commissioner 
of the Great Seal, he refused to be concerned in the trial of Charles, and retired into the 
country. In 1648, he was High Steward of Oxford, and in 1653, went as Ambassador 
to Sweden, aDd on his retorn, the next year, became Commissioner of the Exchequer; 
in 1656, he was chosen Speaker of the Commons, and the following year called ap to the 
other House as one of Cromwell's Lords. In 1659, he was appointed President of the 
Council of State, and Keeper of the Great Seal, bat at the Restoration he withdrew to 
the cunntry, and led the rest of his life in retirement at Chilton, Wiltshire, where he 
died, in 1676. Fawley Court, the Buckinghamshire seat of the family, had been plun- 
dered in November, 1642, in opposition to the commands of their officens, by the Royal 
troops stationed there ； and this wanton devastation rendered the house entirely anfib for 
occupation, which canBed Sir Bulstrode to remove to bis seat in Wiltshire. He wrote 
" Memorials of the English Affairs, or Account of what passed during the Reign of 
Charles I. till the Restoration, &c.，" published 1682, and again edited 1732 ； " Memo- 
rials of the English Affairs, from the time of Brutus, &c." ； " Monarchy asserted to be 
the best and most legal form of Government," 8vo. ； " Speeches in Bnshworth's Col- 
lection," &c. Though a confidential friend of Cromwell, he is deservedly commended by 
Clarendon for his eminent parts and the openness of his character. 

WHYTEPORDE, WALTER. — About the year 1240, Walter de Whyteforde, the 
superior of the Monastery of Grey Friars, at the holy town of Haselbergam (Aylesbury), 
being fall of years, yielded up his soul to his Maker. His father, GeoflFreyde Whyteforde, 
was Lord of a little village a few miles South of the fown, who departing from this life 
when Walter was in his infancy, he was left to hia own free will and diBcretion at a very 
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early age. He was a youth of very strong passions, and grew up to manhood without 
either the fear of Ood or man; liying in bis native hills, he was the lord and tyrant 
of all he saw, rnnning into all kinds of licentiousness, inflonrach that ere he had hardly 
arrived at man's estate he had brought on him the failings of old age. Happening to 
lose bis way one day in the oonrge of his favourite diversion, hunting, he wandered about 
till darkness came upon him, when, seeing the glimmer of lights at no great distanoe, 
he made np to the place from whence they proceeded, which was a convent of nuns a few 
miles distant from Oxenford ； so going to the porter's gate, he craved admittance for 
the night as a knight who had lost his way. The nuns being at that hour engaged at 
vespers, Walter, being prompted by the devil, determined to steal upon the privacy of 
these holy women ； he passed into the chapel, where, secreting himself, he saw the 
beautiful daughter of the Lord of Haselbergam (by name William de Brys«ett), sometimes 
called William d' Aylesbury, who in a short time was going to take the veil, and to derote 
her future years to the Berrice of the Virgin. [GeoflFrey de Whjteforde (Walter's 
father) and William de Bryssett had been friends in their youth, but love, the cause of 
all mischief below Heaven, had separated two as worthy men as ever drew breath, and 
from that time henceforth William de Bryssett had entertained the most deadly hatred 
against QeoflFrey de Whyteforde and all his race.] Her singular beanty and matchless 
form so strnck Walter (who had seen her before) fchat he vowed to himself to forsake 
all his former ways and live for her alone. So having returned to his room before the 
service was finished, he prepared himself for rest, and after he had risen the next morning, 
he sent a message to the Lady Abbess,, saying that he came from the Lord of Haselbergam 9 
and had an important message to deliver to his daughter, who was a noviciate at the 
convent ； be was shown into her presence, when, being alone with her, he threw himself 
on his knees before her, and declared his love in the most importunate manner, but of 
no avail, she telling him she had made up her mind to spend the remainder of her days 
in the service of religion, and was going to take the veil in a short time. So Walter, 
seeing he could not prevail by fair means, determined (the devil, who had snch a strong 
hold upon his soul, setting him on) to accomplish his purpose by foul means. He told 
her his purpose in coming was to bring a message from her father, saying that her 
mother wa» at the point of death, and desired she would lose no time in coming to see 
her before she expired, and that the bearer of the message was to conduct her to the 
town. But she, knowing him, did not believe it, and went away, leaving him. a prey to 
all the feelings of disappointed love and rage ； he cursed the hour ia which he was born, 
and was preparing to make away with himself, when, the Lady Abbess appearing, he 
dissembled and went his way. Bat suddenly he was struck by the hand of God with 
a violent disease for a long time. When recovering, he vowed to dedicate a monastery 
to the service of God, and founded the one at Hagelbergam, and endowed it with his 
whole riches, and lived heneeforth'in the service of God. ~> Matthew Pabis. 

WICKLIFFB, JOHN DE.— He was Profesaor of Divinity at Oxford ； is considered 
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the forerunner of Lather in the Reformation. He was born atWickliffe, in Yorkshire, 
in 1824, and educated at Queen's College, and afterwards at Merton, and in 1861 
made Master of Baliol. In 1365, he was made Head of Canterbury Hall, just founded 
»t Oxfora by Archbishop Islip. In the year 1368, Wickliflfe exchanged the living of 
FilliD^ham, in Lincolnshire, for that of Ladgerehall ； thus his connection with Bucking- 
hamshire. It was a poor exchange, bat possessed advantages to him, as it was only 
about 12 miles from Oxford. 8ix years later be removed to Lutterworth. Over the 
porch oi Lndgershall Church was a priest's chamber. In this place it is presumed that 
Wickliffe wrote his great work " De Dominio Civili." Ludgershall in Wickliflfe's time 
was a place of more importance than now. Here was an alien priory, a branch of the 
8atinfelt, in Picardy. The Roman Akeman Street, and the broad tractway through 
Bern wood Forest, from Oxford to Cambridge, passed through the parish ； and the 
knights of St. John, whoee office it was to protect travellers^ had a hospital in the village. 
His eleyation to the Headship of Canterbury Hall was opposed by the monks and Laagham, 
the next Primate, and the Pope displaced him and his secular associates. Thus dis- 
graced, he retired to his living at Lutterworth in LeioeBtershire, meditating revenge. 
In the works of Mamlias of Padua, and other writer も he found ample room to indulge 
his opposition, and well aware of the popularity of attacking a foreign power, which 
over-awed the throne and submitted the revenues of the KiDgdom to its avaricious 
views, he inveighed against the encroachments of the See of Rome. His writings 
alarmed the clergy, and a council was assembled at Lambeth, by Sudbary, 1377, and 
WicKliffe smnmoned to account for his doctrines. He appeared, accompanied by the 
Duke of Lancaster, then in power, and made so able a defence, that he was dismissed 
without condemnation. His acquittal, however, displeased Gregory XL, who directed his 
emissaries to seize him, or, if he were protected, to cite him to Rome. In consequence of 
this a second council assembled at Lambeth, and the 19 propositions which the Pope had 
declared heretical were so ably yindicated by the undaunted reformer that his judges, 
afraid of offending the nobles, or of exciting a commotion among the people, permitted 
him to depart in safety, enjoining him silence. Undismayed, Wickliffe continued to 
preach his doc-trinefiy which were now more universally spread, and a third council 
therefore assembled, under Courtney, the Primate, 1382, and 24 propositions of the 
reformer were condemned as heretical, and 14 as erroneous. The severity of the Church 
was now directed against the new heresy ； but whilst some of his followers suffered 
pnoi8hment for hi% principles, Wickliffe unhappily died at Lutterworth, 1884, at a time 
when nothing was wanting to emancipate England from the tyranny of Borne but the 
boldness and eloquence of a popular leader. Of the several works which he wrote, his 
" Trialogas" is almost the only one which has been printed. The noble struggle of 
Wickliffe against the gigantic power of Borne was almost forgotten after his death till 
Martin Luther arose to follow his steps, and to establish his doctrines on a foundation 
which will last till Christianity is no more. The memory of Wickliffe was branded with 
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ignominy by the Papists, and by the order of the Council of Constance the illastrious 
Reformer was declared to have died an obstinate heretic, and his bones were therefore 
dag ap and oontemptaouslj thrown on a dung-hill. The English translation of the New 
Testament^ by Wickliffe, was published in folio by Lewis, and his life has been written, 
among others, by Oilpin. 

WILKE8, JOHN.— He was descended from the Wilkes family who were described 
as of Leighton Buzzard ； still, their residence was within the county of Bucks. His 
father, Israel Wilkes, was a distiller, and reeided in St. John's Square, Gamberwell ； 
he married Sarah, daughter of John Heaton, Esq., and became by her possessed of 
considerable London property. The family of Mead were also of country extraction, and 
were descended from the Meads of Soulbury. Mr. Mead was an eminent drjBalter in 
London, and the families of Wilkes and Mead were on very intimate terms, all being 1 
Nonconformists. Mr. and Mrs. Mead'a family consisted of an only daughter ； they 
resided at the Prebendal House, Aylesbury, where the acquaintance with the Wilkes's 
was continued. John Wilkes was born on the 17th of October, 1727 ； be received the 
radiments of hiB education at Hertford ； it appears also that he was at Thame School. 
Ajs be was a youth of very sprightly talents, and great promise, his father intended him 
for the profession of the law, and became bo partial to bim that he spared no expense on 
his education. Having stayed some time at Hertford, he was placed under the tuition of 
a private preceptor, a Dissenting minister, named Leeson, who had kept a small seminary 
for a select number of young gentlemen, at the Vicarage House at Aylesbmy. After 
Wilkes had been for some time under Mr. LeesonV care, his father sent him with his 
preceptor to the University of Leyden to finish his Rtadies. Here he cultivated his tastes 
for the Latin classics, with great assiduity. He also entered into the Greek classics, but 
Dot with the same success. Of all the Latin writers, he was mosfc attached to Cicero and 
Virgil. Tacitus he preferred to Livy, but with no euthasiasm for either. Of Wilkes's 
academical acquirements no eulogy need be attempted ； he owed more to his own 
application and to study than to the assistance of the University. When be had 
finished his studies at Leyden, he made a tour through the Dutch Provinces, the Austrian 
Netherlands, and part of Germany. While young Wilkes was thns engaged abroad, 
another scene was preparing at home. Hiss Mead, being known as a young lady of 
considerable wealth, did not want for suitors. In 1749, he returned, and paid frequent 
yisits to her. His manners were elegant and polite, and his conversation gay and 
entertaining. Miss Mead found herself attached to him, and in the month of October of 
the same year they were married. Mrs. .Mead removed to London, , and young 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes lived at the Prebendal House at Aylesbury. 

Wilkes now entered on his career as a public character. The general election of 
1754 approaching, his mends strongly urged him to enter Parliament. Acting on this 
advice he went to Berwick, wh ich he contested. He polled 1 92 votes, and, notwithstanding 
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his fine speeches abont virtue and patriotism, the experiment cost him between £8,000 
and £4,000, in addition to which he was nnanccessfdl. His defeat at Berwick did not 
dishearten him, and it is eyident that be contemplated representing the Borough of 
Aylesbury on the occasion of the first yacancy. Thomas Potter was Wilkes's most 
particular and most intimate acquaintance ； he was one of the members for the Borough 
of Aylesbury. At the end of Jane, 1757, he was appointed Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 
which vacated his seat in Parliament. The writ for a new election was issued Julv 1st. 
There was a good deal of manoeuvre and trick practised on this occasion. A private 
agreement was made between Potter and Wilkes, that if Potter could secure a seat in 
Parliament for another borough Wilkes Bhould be elected for Aylesbury. Potter 
was elected for Oakham ptx)n. Wilkes waB very desirous of becoming representative of 
Aylesbury ； circumstances pro?ed favourable to his wishes, and he succeeded Potter 
unopposed. The return to the writ for the election is dated July 6[h， 1757. Wilkes is 
supposed to have paid the expenses of the whole of the arrangements with Potter, which 
cost him some £7,000, and that for a seat in a Parliament haying but about three years 
to last at most. 

When Lord Bute advanced himself to the head of the Treasury (May 29, 1762)， he 
engaged a number of literary characters to vindicate his measures. If these writers had 
confined themBelves to the mere task of defence, no notice would have been taken of 
them ； but, on the contrary, they seemed to have been hired also for the express purpose 
of calnmniatiDg the Ministers of the late King, On the very day of Lord Bute's entering 
into office waB published the firet number of the weekly political paper called The Briton, 
written by Dr. Smollet. Wilkes was highly incensed at seeing his friends traduced by 
Lord Bute's mercenaries, and immediately resolved to counteract the effects of The Briton 
by institating another paper, which he called the North Brtton. The wit and severity 
of the latter instantly gaveit a very extensive circulatioD, and it was followed by another 
publication in support of Lord Bute, more scurrilous than the first. This was called 
The Auditor, and was written by Mr. Arthur Murphy, but neither it nor Ths Bviton was 
approved by the public. They were dull and vulgar, and in a few months ceased to exist. 
The 45th nnmber of the North Briton was published on the 23rd of April, 1763. In this 
number of his henceforth celebrated paper, Wilkes had ventured to describe the Royal 
speech on the closing of the session as the Minister's speech, and as even u greater imposition 
on the Sovereign than on the nation, and he otherwise applied to this document some 
caustic obseryations. The Ministry immediately laid the nnmber before the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor Oeneral, for their opinions. They considered the paper was an 
infamons and seditions libel, tending to inflame the minds and alienate the affections 
of the people from his Majesty, and excite them to traitorous insurrections against his 
Government. The Ministry resolved to proeecute with the utmost severity the authors, 
printers, and publishers of this offensive paper. The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Lord Halifax) issued a general warrant, without any information upon 
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oath, and in which only the publisher was mentioned by name, to seize " the authors, 
printerg, and publishers," with their papers, and bring them before his lordship. 
Wilkes was arrested at his own door. As soon as it was known that he was sent to the 
Tower, the Duke of Bolton and Earl Temple went to that place, but they were not 
permitted to Bee him. They offered to become his bail, to tlie amount of a hundred 
thousand pounds each. On the morning of Tuesday, May 3, 1763, Wilkes was brought 
to the bar of the Court of Common Pleas. He instantly laid his case before the Court 
in an able speech, and, after a long hearing, was again committed to prison. Hia 
Majesty now gave orders to remove Mr. Wilkes from his post of Colonel of the 
Buckinghamshire militia, which was signified to him by Earl Temple as Lord 
Lientenaut of the county. On the 6th of May, he was again brought up in 
castodj from the Tower to the Court of Common Pleas, when he made a suitable 
address, at the conclasion of which Lord Chief Justice Pratt pronounced the unanimous 
opinion of the Court, which was that Wilkes's arrest was illegal ； he was at once ordered 
to be discharged. Consequent on this triumph there were great public rejoicings, and 
the evening concluded with bonfires aud illuminatioDB. After Wilkes's discharge. Earl 
Temple resolved that actions should be commenced against the King's messengers, the 
Secretary, and the Under-Secretary of State, and the Solicitor to the Treasury, for the 
illegal seizure of Wilkes and all the other persons apprehended under the general warrant. 
In each case the plaintiff obtained damages. Sabseqaentlj actions were also brought 
on behalf of Wilkes against Lord Halifax, as Secretary of State, and Mr. Wood, as 
the Under-Secretary, when the juries gave Wilkes damages against Lord Halifax for 
£4,000, and against Mr. Wood for £1,000. It is to Earl Temple, and to him alone, that 
the nation owes the condemnation of general warrants and the arbitrary seizure of 
persons and papers. He spared no expense ； he relaxed no exertionB. Inflexible in 
his principles, firm in his resolution, he was the sinew of* that authority which gave 
security to every man in his own house. 

Wilkes had his hands full in connexion with the North Briton. Earl Talbot 
sent him a challenge, and a duel was fought between them in the garden of the Red 
Lion Inn, Bagshot, in October, 1763. As this was a moonlight scene both parties 
escaped. In the next month Wilkes was concerned in a much more dangerous affair. 
Mr. Martin, one of the Secretaries of State, demanded satisfaction of him. A duel 
was fought in the ring in Hyde Park ； Wilkes missed, but received the ball of his 
antagonist in the abdomen. Being dangerously wounded, he was removed to his home, 
and nexfc morning, finding himself in a precarious state, he returned all lettere to Mr. 
Martin relating to their quarrel, lest in case of a fatal termination of his hurt thej might 
be used as evidence against his antagonist. Wilkes, haying somewhat recovered from his 
wound, retired to France. He had other reasons for leaving England ； there was his 
outlawry, and his private affairs also had become serioaslj embarrassed ； for a con- 
siderable time nothing was heard of him in public. 
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At the meeting of Parliament, which took place in November, 1763, " No. 45 of the 
North Briton 19 being laid before the House of Commons, it was voted to be a seditious 
libel, and was ordered to be burnt by the common hangman at the Royal Exchange ； it 
was so burnt, and on that occasion a great riot ensued, and considerable damage was 
done. At every stage in the indiscreet conflict the action of the Government tended to 
make him the more popular. He was now regarded as the apostle of liberty and the 
champion of the people. Nor were they of the lower orders only who espoused his cause. 
When a motion to the Sheriffs of London tor their spirited conduct in executing the 
order of Parliament was proposed in the Common Council of the City, it was negatived. 

On the assembling of Parliament in January, 1764, the case of Wilkes became a 
primary object of attention. The order of the day being read for his attendance, the 
Speaker produced a letter from him enclosing a certificate from two phjsicianB in France, 
stating that he was prevented by his wound from attending in his place in Parliament. 
The House rejected his plea of absence, and after a discussion, which lasted until three 
o'clock next morning, it was resolved, " That No. 45 of the North Briton, which had 
already been voted a seditious libel, contained expressions of the most unexampled 
insolence and contumely towards his Majesty^ the grossest aspersions against both Houses 
of Parliament, and the most audacious defiance of the authority of the whole Legislature ； 
that it had a manifest tendency to alienate the affections of the people from the Ein? 9 
to withdraw them from their obedience to the laws and to excite them to traitoroas 
insurrection against the Government. " Wilkes was consequently expelled the House, 
and a new writ ordered for Aylesbury. Aylesbury bore its loss with comparative 
meekness, and the friends of the Government congratulated themselves on having at last 
got rid of Mr. Wilkes. Wilkes, however, was by do means " got rid of." The great 
struggle on the question of the right of the House to exclude a member deliberately 
chosen by one of the constitQencies was yet to be begun, and Wilkes had probably 
determined that the battle must be fought by the representative of a more stubborn and 
influential constituency than that of Aylesbury. From this period the connection between 
WilkeB and Aylesbury was bat slender. A complaint was now brought against him in 
the Upper House by Lord Sandwich for violating the most sacred ties of religion, as well 
as decency, by printing, in his own house, a book or pamphlet entitled " An Essay on 
Women, with Notes," to which the name of the Bishop Warbnrton had been scnrriloasly 
affixed. On this charge the House voted Wilkes guilty of a breach of privilege, and 
resolved on an address to his Majesty, recommendiDg a proBeeution against him in the 
King's Bench, which was instituted on the two-fold charge of libel and blasphemy. 
Wilkes was found guilty on both the counts, and was afterwards outlawed for not 
appearing to receive jadgment. 

In the early part of the year 1768 Parliament was dissolved, and the country was in 
oonsiderable agitation oonsequent apon the general election. Wilkes, who by his absence 
on the Continent was almost forgotten, again appeared on the public stage, and had the 
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presnmptioD, notwithstanding his outlawry, to offer himself as a candidate for the City of 
London. At the poll he was in the minority, though he obtained 1,247 votes. The 
people, enraged, broke the iron gates at Guildhall, and smashed the lamps. Reckless as 
ever, Wilkes tried the county of Middlesex, and was returned by a large majority. To 
express their joy, the London mob broke Lord Bute's and the Lord Mayor's windows- 
Wilkes became the idol of the people. Twenty thousand pounds were raised in a few 
weeks to pay his fines and his debts. The Society for the Support of the Bill of Rights 
presented him with £300 ； wine and plate were heaped upon him. One patriotic citizen 
sent him 500 guineas in a handsomelj embroidered purse ； a fervid bourgeois forwarded 
him forty-five dozen of candles. Trinkets of every description were worn by the 
Wilkesites —some with a cap of liberty over the patriot's crest, others with the device of 
a bird hovering over a cage, and the motto, " I love liberty." His name was chalked on 
walls and backney-coaches ； bis bust was on every chimney-piece ； his hideous visage 
adorned hundreds or Bign-poBts. In the Hummer of 1769 the spirit of discontent ran 
high. The administratioD respecting the Colonies had its due share m exciting dissatis- 
faction ； yet another cause was the proceeding against Wilkes, particularly in the matter of 
the Middlesex election; a letter written by Lord Weymouth, recommendiDg the prompt and 
effectual employment of the military in case of riot, fell into Wilkes's hand ； he published 
it in several of the daily papers, accompanied by severe strictures. This was declared, 
on the motion of Lord Barrington, to be a scandalons and seditious libel, and again was 
Wilkes, who had previously been re-elected, expelled the Hoase oJ' Commons, and a new 
writ ordered for Middlesex. A meeting of the freeholders was called, and it was resolved 
to re-elect Wilkes without any expense to him. He was accordingly again chosen, and 
without any opposition ； but this election was again declared void on account of his 
former expulsion. A third election taking place in the same year (1769)， Colonel 
Lnttrell appeared as an opponent to Wilkea. The Colonel polled only 296 votes, as 
against 1143 for Wilkes ； notwithstanding which the House of Commons voted Colonel 
Lnttrell as duly elected. This decision of the House produced Dot only very great discon- 
tent amonget the electors of Middlesex, but a ferment spread throughout tiie kingdom 
and numerous county meetings were held, at which petitions were carried, calling on his 
Majesty to dissolve a Parliament bo regardless of the rights of the people in the election 
of their representatives. On the 17th of April, 1770, Wilkes was liberated from prison. 

In 1774, he was again returned for Middlesex, and took his seat without molestation, 
and again in 1780. The final triumph of constitutional principles did not come till 
some yeans later. It was not till the 3rd of May, 1782, the Ministry of Lord North 
having shortly before been succeeded by that of the Marqais of Rockingham, that 
Wilkes, after repeated attempts, renewed from year to year, carried his famous motion 
by which the House of Commons, by a majority of 115 to 47, not only confessed the 
illegality of the vote of Wilkes's incapacity to sit in the House, but directed all the 
resolntioDB emd orders of the House daring the period of the straggleB with the electoro 
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of Middlesex to be expunged from its records. At the general election of 1784 Wilkes 
was again returned for Middlesex ； he finally retired from Parliament in 1790. 

Pew men have had more biographers than Wilkes, nor were opinions ever more 
diversified than on his character. Lord Stanhope, Lord Brougham, Lord Russell, and 
moBt of the writers of the present century hare followed the example that Dr. Johnson 
set in heaping abuse upon hiB memory. Lord Russell has denounced him "as a 
profligate spendthrift, without opinions and principles, religious or political," or " as one 
whose impudence far exceeded his talents, and who always meant licence when he cried 
"Liberty." Lord Brougham says his whole public life was a lie. Mr. W. P. Bae is more 
just. " Wilkes was," he sajs, " neither a perfect man nor a perfect monster. In his 
life, which was Dot that of an aBcefcic, and in his actions, which were not always 
defensible, he was but a type of the society in which he lived, and a natural product of 
the age in which he lived." Mr. Rae proceeds to show that if Wilkes was to be 
reproached for falling in debt, the same blame must attach to Pitt, Fox, Chatham, 
and Barke, not to mention a host of others. If his conversation was free, so 
was that of Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Sandwich, and Lord 
Chancellor Tharlow himself. Yes, Wilkes was but a child of his time, with great 
natural gifts, goaded into notoriety by the insane policy of his persecutors. There can 
be little doubt that John Wilkes, whatever his natural abilities, was, as a politician, 
a very overrated man. He made, indeed, a great noise in the world, but most of the 
clamonr which proclaimed his fame was contributed by the fVantic efforts of the King 
and his Ministers to decry him. Mr. J. E. Thorold Sogers represents him as a roan 
who was living by his wits, and describes him as an unprincipled adventurer. 
Even if he had been all this, the mistakes and malice of the Government converted 
the adventurer into a popular hero, for the issue of the general warrant by which Wilkes, 
witH printer^, pnblisherB, and others, was arrested, without being designated by name, 
led to all the triumph which ensued. The judgment of Chief Justice Pratt, that such 
warrants were illegal, the protection which the Habeas Corpus afforded to persons bo 
accused and imprisoned, and the heavy pecuniary damages which they who had acted 
illegally were condemned to pay were triumphs for which the public were indebted, and 
continue to be indebted, to the resolution of Wilkes. But for him, we might still be 
liable to arrest, and to being kept in prison at the mere will of a couple of envious 
secretaries. In his determined manner in contesting his Middlesex elections, Wilkes 
fairly vanquished the House of Commons, and taught that representation was in the 
hands of the electors, and not of the House of Parliament. 

Wilkes was a great pamphleteer ； he issued nnmbera of political and other tractates. 
Ab an author he wrote to and for the people. He was a classical scholar ； his letters to 
his daughter are the product of a highly educated and refined intellect ； his editions of 
Theophratus and Catullus, published in 1790, were much admired. Italian he knew 
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well, and in French might have oontested the palm with Gibbon. He undertook to edit 
a history of England, and had contracted with Mr. Almon, the publisher, for its produc- 
tion, bat it was not proceeded with. Of his earliest papers published was one on the 
subject of the death of John Hampden, in which be took exception to the cause of the 
patriot's death, as related by Lord Clarendon, giving foil credence to the aoooonfc known 
as the " Pye" version. Clarendon states that Hampden was " struck by two carabine 
balls, which entered the shoulder and brake the bone. The Pye version is that 
Hampden's fatal injuries arose from the bursting of his own pistol. The exhnmatioa of 
the body of Hampden in 1828 entirely confutes the Clarendon theory and sustains that « 
adopted by Wilkes. On a careful examination of the body it was clearly shown that no 
shoulder bones had been broken ； the right hand was found severed by ampatation, and 
a part of the forearm showed evident signs of extensive injury. The severed hand had 
been carefully preserved in sear cloth and placed in the coffin. It can now be safely 
affirmed that the account of the cause of the death of Hampden, as related by Clarendon 
and his host of modern copyists, is not the correct one. 

Having dealt fQlly with the subjects relating to the public life of Wilkes, incidents 
concerning his private life can now be resumed. Wilkes made that folse step in his 
early years which embitters life. He married without having any affection for his bride ； 
the union between Wilkes and Miss Mead was arranged by the parents on either side ； 
there was nothing in common between the young; couple ； he was a man of gallantry, 
and sacrificed to his pleasnres at the expense of his happiness, and perhaps reputation ： 
was the life of all social parties in whicn political differences did not interfere with the 
pleasantry of the company. There was a circumstance of no small moment 一 the disparity 
in the ages of Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes. When they were married, she was above thirty- 
two, and he was not quite twenty-two. Ever since the time of his emancipation from 
school, he had been familiarized to juvenile gaifcies, and he was still too young to cast 
them off suddenly. Mrs. Wilkes, on the contrary, had lived a recluse, under the roof 
and subject to the restraint of her mother, and she was now too far advanced in life to 
alter habits which had been so long contracted under the esteem and affection of a parent 
whom she datifully loved and almost adored. 

During Wilkes's residence at Aylesbury, he was active in his duties as a magistrate 
and a townsman ； he presided at parish vestries, passed overseers' accounts, and took his 
share in any public duties required or him. He was a communicating member of the 
Church, & constant attendant at the Sunday services, and mostly twice on that day ； the 
Vicar and the Curate were his most intimate Mends. He subscribed annually, for many 
years, twelve guineas to a fnnd for supporting the civil and religions rights of Dissenters. 
He presented new doors to the West entrance of Aylesbury Church, which remained until 
the year 1849, when they were Bapeneded by the present ones ； he also subscribed to, 
and was active in erecting, a new gallery in the church, and carrying out other improve. 
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ments in the edifice. These facts do not evince any bigoted or obstinate tenacity 
concerning religion. Pew relics of Wilkes now exist in Aylesbury ； perhaps the most 
lasting will be a tablet erected by him in the Charchyard wall, to the memory of 
William Smart, hiB gardener ； there is a small statuette of him at the Prebendal House, 
which passes down to each purchaser of the property, and is considered as belonging to 
the estate. The last Wilkite in Aylesbury was an ancient man of the name of Gaest ； 
he died in 1834, at a very advanced age ； the old dog would sometimes get " mellow," 
and under such influence would wear a mourning coat presented to him by his 
employer on the occasion of the death of George II., and would swijig over his head 
a three-cornered hat, a present from Wilkes : thus equipped, he would sally out into 
the street, shonting " Wilkes and Liberty ！，， 一 mach to the fan of many and consternation 
of a few. 

Wilkes lived and died in straitened circumstances. In 1764, he wrote from Paris 
to Mr. Cotes, his then solicitor ： 一 " My private finances are much hurt by three elections 
一 one at Berwick and two at Aylesbury. I had agreed with Mr. Thompson to have 
removed the mortgage on Aylesbury. Mr. Swale, an attorney, whom my brother Heaton 
knows, can assist you as to my titles. He was reoommended to me by Potter, who was 
plunged much deeper than I in annuities, and gave me the worst advice. Mr. Bateman, 
master of Wilis's coffee-house, has all my plate on condition of being paid £320 before 
Lady-day next. The value is considerable. It would, methinks, be better to sell the 
whole. My library iB very good , if it can be saved I should be glad ； if not, it mast 
go." In subsequent letters he wrote to Cotes 一 " I waited till I had your account of the 
Bale of the Aylesbury estate, and haye drawn on yoQ for £374 10s. Od. You told me in 
a former letter that I should have £500 per annum clear, Mrs. Wilkes and everybody 
paid. Since that you tell me the Aylesbnry estate sold for £1000 more than you could 
possibly imagine ； yet in your last you mention my anairs as desperate. There is 
£3 12s. 6d. due for tithes, from AyleBbary ； I beg you to pay it, or Aylesbury will be 
distrained for that trifle. Aylesbury is held of Lincoln College for three lives, bat there 
is a freehold besides. The lives are Mrs. Wilkes, Mr. Baskerville, of Leighton, and my 
own." In the year 1770 the Society of the Bill of Rights Toted £4,500 to pay Wilkes's 
election expenses, a further sum of £2,500 to pay his debts, and £300 was also given 
him by the same Society for his personal nse. His debts at this time amounted to 
£17,000. He had several legacies left him, and gifts made of considerable amount. 

The happiest portion of Wilkes's life was that spent in the companionship of his 
affectionate and beloved daughter ； their correspondence during his retiremetit to Prance 
and upon other occasions of his absence from her is voluminous ； throughout, the letters 
are couched in the most endearing language and expressions of ardent love to each 
other, and they go to prove that although Wilkes lived unhappily vith his wife, he 
was one of the most affectionate of fathers : that his statement in a letter to Junius in 
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1771, when he was only forty-four years of age, " I live very much at home, happy in 
the elegant society of a sensible daughter," was literally true ； and hilt daughter herself, 
a woman of high conduct, seems to have found her mother as nnamiable a person as even 
her father did, and in her will gave directions that she should be buried, not by her, but 
by his side. Had Wilkes been more careful in his financial matters he would have been 
more deserving the abiding love of his child ； but she inherited the fruit of his better 
action. 

In reference to his marriage, Wilkes, in 1778, writes ： 一 " In my nonage, to please an 
indulgent father, I married a woman, half as old again as myself, of a large fortune— mj 
own being that of a gentleman. It was a sacrifice to Plutus, not to Venus. I never 
lived with her, in the strict sense of the word ； nor have I seen her for nearly twenty 
years. I stumbled at the very threshold of the temple of Hymen — 

• Tbe God of Love wm not a bi'lden gaest, 
Nor present at bb own mysterious feast.' ， 

One of Wilkes's acts admits of no excuse or palliation, and stamps him with a want 
of principle. On their Beparation an annuity of £200 a year was legally settled on 
Mrs. Wilkes ； to relieve himself of his pecuniary difficulties Wilkes attempted to deprive 
his wife of this income, and after an ineffectual effort he abandoned the step ； thej never 
afterwards met. As for the immorality of Wilkes's private life, can we go further than 
he went himself when he wrote these words? —" I do not mean to be impertinent 
enough to the public, whom I respect, to descend to those particulars of private life ； the 
frailties of which I have repented I will not justify." 

In 】769 Wilkes was elected Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon Without ； in 1771 
he was chosen Sheriff ； in 1775, Lord Mayor ； in tbe same year was elected for Mid- 
dlesex, and took his seat unmolested. In 1755, as Lord Mayor, he presented a remon- 
strance against ministers to the king, and in 1779 was elected Chamberlain of London 
一 a very lucrative office, to which he held steadily for life. Perhaps he outlived both 
his reputation and popularity ； and if he had closed his life with the American war, his 
memory might have been more respected ； for crowds who had once followed him witb 
deafening applaase afterwards beheld without emotion the Man of the People, who had 
once excited their highest enthusiasm, only remarkable in his declining years for the 
singularity of his dress, the old-fashioned cocked hat with its button and loop, scarlet 
coat, and military boots, which he constantly displayed in his daily walk from Kensing- 
ton, where he resided, to Grosvenor Square, the residence of his daughter, where he died, 
in 1797, aged 70 years. He was interred in Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street. 
According to his wish, eight labouring men, dressed in new mourning, bore his coffin to 
the vault. The bearers received, in addition to their clothes, a guinea each, as Wilkes 
had directed. A tablet, written by himself, bore this inscription ： 一 " The remainfl of 
John Wilkes, a Friend to Liberty. Born at London, October 17, 1727, O.S. ； Died in 
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this Parish, 26th Dec, 1797." On his coffin-plate —" John Wilkes, Esq.. P.R.S., 
Alderman of the Ward of Parringdon Without, Chamberlain of London and Lord Mayor, 
1775 ； Died Dec. 26, 1797, aged 70 years." An obelisk was set up, in token of respect 
to Mr. Wilkes, at the intersection of his Ward, by the line through Fleet Street to 
Ludgate Hill, inscribed —" The Bight Honourable John Wilkes, Lord Mayor, mdcclxxv." 

WILLES, EDWARD.— In 1747, one of the representatives returned for the Borough 
of Aylesbury was Edward Willes ； he was the second son of the Chief J astice of the 
Common Pleas, and was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1726. He is often 
confounded with his namesake, who was Lord Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer. He 
acquired the rank of King's Counsel in 1756, and, in 1766, was made Solicitor-General. 
On the death of Lord Bowes, Chancellor of Ireland, attempts were made to confer that 
appointment apon Willes, bat he was obliged to content himself with a seat in the King's 
Bench, to which he was promoted in 1767. Mr. Justice Willes did oot accept the usual 
honour of knighthood. He oatliyed all his colleagues except Lord Mansfield, and after 
nineteen years of judicial life, unmarked by other peculiar characteristics than a certain 
flippancy of manner and a neglect of costume, he died, January 4th, 1787, and was buried 
at Baraham. On the south side of the Chancel in Burnham Church is a very fine 
monument, in memory of Mr. J astice Willes, with a medallion of the Judge in profile, 
supported by a female figure, seated, the scales of Justice falling from the hand of the 
figure. In the background, a pyramid of white marble rises to a considerable height, 
and bears the following inscription ： 一 " Near this place are deposited the remains of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Willes, appointed one of his Majesty's Counsel in the year 1756, his 
Solicitor-General in 1766, and one of his Judges in the King's Bench, December, 1767, 
which office he filled dnriog mneteen years ； he died the 14th of January, 1787, aged 68 
years, John Willes, who sat for Aylesbury in the Parliament of 1754, was another son 
of Chief Justice Willes, and an elder brother of Edward Willes, who was one of the 
members for Aylesbury in 1747 ； he held the office of Pilaser of the Oommon Pleas, and 
once Bat for Banbury. 

WILLIAMS, LORD JOHN.— He is better known as Lord Williams, of Thame ； 
was of a Welsh family. Noble speaks of him aa of obBcnre origin ； still his father 
waB a Knight, and served as High Sheriff for Oxon in 1502 ； he wag of the same stock as 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. The name of John "Williams occurs in the year 1526, 
amongst the eeryants of Cardinal Wolsey, as occupying some inferior position in the Court 
of Chancery. It may be that the patronage of the prelate first brought Williams, who 
appears also to have been receiver of Thame Abbey r to the notice of the King, and so he 
obtained the King's patronage. In 1535, he was appointed one of the GommisRioners to 
enquire into the state of the Abbey Lands in Oxfordshire. In the following year he 
received the appointment of Clerk and Treasurer of the Jewel House, when he was 
Knighted. He was M.P. for Oxfordshire, 1542-53 ； and twice Sheriff of that Comity ； 
he officially attended the execations of Craniner, £idley, and Latimer at Oxford. 
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He had two wives ； his first was the widow of a wealthy grocer of the name of Edmunds, 
sometime Sheriff of London ； she was of the family of the Bledlowes, of Bledlow. His 
second wife was Margaret, fourth daughter of Thomas, firet Lord Wentworth, a grand- 
daughter of Sir Adrian Fortescue, of Bucks, bo that he was intimately connected with 
Buckinghamshire. When Treasurer of the Court of Augmentation, in 1554, he was 
Bummoned by writ to the House of Lords, made Chamberlain to King Philip and Qaeen 
Mary, and Lord President of the Council of Wales. He was without doubt a man of 
considerable natural abilities, a shrewd and nnscrapulous personage, ready to serve his 
Buperiors faithfully, on condition of himself being snfiiciently rewarded for bo doing. He 
obtained many grants ； in 1543 King Henry VIII. demised to him and Roger Lee, of 
Thame, gent" and others, 250 acres of land, of Notley Abbey, lying in Long Crendon, 
and a water mill on the river Thame, once belonging to the Monastery. At the time of 
his death he held several Manors and Lordships in Oxon and other counties, also those of 
Beaconsfield, Notley, Crendon, and Brill, in Backs. He was the founder of the Thame 
Grammar School. He died at Lndlow Castle in 1599, and was buried in Thame Church, 
where there is a monnment to his memory. He had two sods, both of whom predeceased 
him ； he left two daughters, one married to Sir John Wenman, Ent. y and the other to 
Henry, Lord North. 

WILLIAMS, THOMAS. 一 He was originally of Llanidan, Anglesea. He purchased 
lands at Wraysbury, and erected Temple House, Marlow, in 1788 ； he was M.P. for 
Marlow from 1790 to 1802, in which latter year he died ； he was Vice-President of the 
Literary Fund Society. Owen Williams, his son, represented Marlow in ten Parliaments; 
his grandson, Thomas Peers Williams, of Horton, was also M.P. for Marlow ； tbe family 
still resides there. 

WILLIS, THOMAS, M.D., a celebrated physician of the reign of Charles II., was 
born at Great Bedwin, in 1621. His college education he received at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he became intimate with John Dolben, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury ； Dr. John Fell, afterwards Bishop of Oxford ； and fiichard Allstree, 
who was afterwards Provost of Eton College. During the turbulent times of the 
Commonwealth, Willis, with these three mends, was accustomed to meet privately in his 
college rooms, in Canterbury, to worship according to tbe Prayer-book, tbe use of which 
was proscribed by law. Those principles of attachment to the Church of England never 
deserted him. When, in after life, Dr. Willis removed to London, where his extensive 
practice demanded every hour of the day, finding himself thus unable to attend the daily 
service in his parish church, he agreed with the schoolmaster of St. Martin's (then a 
clergyman) to have morning prayers in the school-room at six o'clock daring the samzner 
and seven in the winter, and in the evening at seven— a practice which he continued till 
the close of his life. Having accumulated a considerable fortune, he purchased Whaddon 
Hall, formerly the property of Villiere, Duke of Buckingham, to whom the Manor had 
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been granted by the Crown, yet himself continned to reside in London. He married 
Mary, daughter oif Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ Church, and died in 1675, leaving an 
only son, Thomas. This Thomas, after his father's death, married Alice, a daughter 
of Mr. Robert Browne, of Frampton, in the county of Dorset, by whom he acquired a 
considerable accession of fortune ； his only son was Browne Willis, the historian. 

WILLIS, BROWNE.— Dr. Willis, LL.D., generally known as Browne Willifl, was 
born at Blandford, in Dorsetshire, on the 17th of September, 1682 ； was grandson of the 
celebrated Dr. Thomas Willis, M.D. Browne Willis was first educated at Beauchampton, 
and after passing through Westminster School, he entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner. Although Willis did not take a degree at the University, he was 
wiser than to think, with some young men, that a term or two spent at Oxford was all- 
Bufficient to complete an education, and accordingly, upon leaving Christ Church, in 1704, 
he placed himself under the tuition of Dr. William Wootton, and resided with him at his 
Vicarage of Milton Keynes. Here he stayed till an event brought him into notice. At 
the election of 1705, he aspired to the honour of becoming one of the representatives of 
the Borough of Buckingham in Parliament. At that time, under the charter of Queen 
Mary, the right of election at Buckingham rested in the bailiff and twelve burgesses. 
Alexander Denton and Sir Richard Denton were elected ； but Sir Richard, being also 
returned for the county of Bucks, vacated his seat at Buckingham, for which Tacancy 
Browne Willis and Captain Tyrrell were candidates. The votes were found to be equally 
divided, six voting for Tyrrell and six for Willis. One member of the Corporation did 
not make hia appearance ； it waa eventually found that the missing independent elector, 
in request^ was a prisoner for debt in the Borough Gaol. It was determined to have him 
out, and he was consequently marched under a strong escort of conebables to the Town 
Hall, where he gave the casting vote for Willis, and was then conveyed back to prison. 
The townspeople were thus made happy by the election of the popular caodidate. 
Willis commemorated the event after his own characteristic fashion ； he gave the large 
brass chandelier which was placed in the centre of the Parish Church, and treated himself 
to a new cloak of blue cloth, which garment he preserved, though in constant wear, for 
more than fifty years. Withm two yeara after his return to Parliament as member for 
Buckingham, he married Catherine, daughter of David Elliot, Esq., of Port Elliot, in 
Cornwall. This marriage connected him still more closely with the town of Backingham, 
as his wife was a descendant in a direct line from Walter Giffard, firsl Earl of 
Buckingham. 

It was a leading feature in Willis's character that he never forgot a kindness once 
shown Kim, and the vivid recollection of the honour of being returned to Parliament 
constrained him to let no opportunity pass of being asefal to Buckingham, A con- 
temporary of his describes this affection in the following terms ： 一 " Mr. Browne Willis, 
having a passionate regard for the town of Buckingham, ever after retained an inoon- 
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ceivable lore for it, insomuch that he made himself ridiculoat in the excess of it This 
he shewed on every occasion, and particularly in endeavouring to obtain a new charter, 
and to get the bailiff and burgesses changed into a Mayor, by unwearied application 
to hare the Assizes held once a year there, and in procuring the Archdeacon to hold 
his Yisitation > as also the Bishop, there, as often as possible, and by promoting the 
building of a gaol." But the great aim of Browne Willis was the rebuilding of the spire 
of the ancient Parish Church. It was of wood, covered with lead, and fell down upon 
the 7th of February, 1699. The mischief done to the church by its fall was inoonsider- 
able ； it was substantially repaired at the cost of between £300 and £400 contributed 
at the time, which sufficed also to repair the tower on which the spire stood. By an 
estimate obtained at that time, £1,500 would hare restored the spire, and this sum Willis 
set himself to collect. Finding hie efTorta nnsnccessfal be contented himself with 
rebuilding a portion of the tower, raiaing it in height 24 feet, and ornamenting it with 
battlements. 

Willis accnmnlated during the course of a long and tedious life nearly 100 volumes 
of closely written mannscripts, which were beqneathed by him to the Uoivereitj of 
Oxford, and are now deposited in the Bodleian Library. His published works, with 
their dates or issue, are these ： 一 1710, " History of Hyde Abbey," printed in Mr. Oates'a 
" Antiquities of Winchester ； ,, 1715-16, " Notitia Parliamentaria," 2 vols" 8vo. ； 1717， 
" The Whole Duty of Man, adapted for the benefit of the Poorer 8ort,，， " A List of the 
Priors of Worcester," " A Survey of the Cathedral of St. David's ；" 1718-19, " Hietoiy 
of the United Parliamentary Allies," 2 vols. ； 1719-20-21, " Surveys of the Cathedrals of 
Llandaff, St. Asaph, and Bangor;" 1727-30-31, " Survey of some of the Cathedrals of 
England," 3 vols. ； 1780, a third volume of u Notitia Parliamentaria;" 1733, "A Table 
of the Gold Coins of England ；" 1743, " List of the Heads of Religions Houses," pub- 
lished in Bishop Tanner's " Notitia Monastica ；" 1749, " Proposals for Printing a Journal 
of the House of Commons ；" 1752, " Address to Patrons of Livings ；" in 】754, he also 
edited " Ecton's Theasaums," and, in 1755, published a " History of Buckingham." 

Dr. Willis's attention seems mainly to have been devoted to ecclesiastical antiquities. 
He was excessively liberal in his benefactions to decayed churches. He repaired and 
ornamented the parish church of Bletchley, added the pinnacles to the tower, recast the 
belle, and gave a new font. The internal decorations of this church, on which also he 
expended a large 8 腿, bat ill accorded with the style of the building. It appeared by a 
book of memoranda which he bequeathed to the Rectors of Bietchley that he expended 
in the whole £1,846 on this church, to which he was indnced, he sajR, by the circum- 
stance of his father and mother having been interred there; he esteemed it a greater act of 
piety, and as great a respect to their memory, as if he had erected a costly monnment 
over their remains. He made it a Bolemn request to the future Rectors of Bietchley that 
they would, out of remembrance to his many benefactions to the parish, either preach an 
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annual sermon thetnselveB or cause one to be preached by their curates, on the 8th of 
September, being the anDiversary of the dedication of the Church. It was throi^h his 
exertions that the Chapel of Feany Stratford was restored. This Chapel is in Bletohley, 
and had been in a dilapidated state Arom the time of Qaeen Elizabeth. Benefactions 
were not confined to Fenny Stratford Chapel alone. In 1746 a fire destroyed a great 
part of Stony Stratford, when he, besides oollecting large sums amongst his friends for 
the benefit of the sufferers, repaired at his own expense the tower of the church, which 
had been injured by the fire. He also repaired Bow Brickhill Church, which had been 
disused nearly 150 yeare. 

He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, on its revival in 1718 ； in 1740 the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by the University of Oxford, to which body he 
presented (or, as some Bay, sold) a collection of very valuable coins ； he was also a con- 
siderable benefactor to the Bodleian Library by his donations of MSS. Writing to a 
friend on the subject of the results of his literary ventures, he says ： 一 " I am £100 out 
of pocket by what I have printed, except my octavo copy of parliaments, which brought 
me £15 profit, though I ga?e it all away, and above £20 more to build Buckingham 
tower steeple ； and now, aR I hoped for subscriptions to this book (his last work- ( The 
History of the Town and Hundred of BnckiDgham/ now scarce), I am like to have half 
the impressioDB cn my hands. Sold only 69 copies, of which to the gentlemen of 
Buckinghamshire, only 28," In the same year (1756), he writes to one of his daughters, 
" I have worked for nothing ； nay, except in one book, have I been oat of pocket, and at 
great expense in what I printed." 

A description of the personal appearance of Dr. Willis will give an insight into his 
general character ； it is given by Cole ： 一 " When I knew him first, about five and thirty 
years ago, he had more the appearance of a mumping beggar than a gbntleman, and the 
most like resemblance of his figure that I can recollect among old prints is that of old 
Hobson, the Cambridge carrier. He then, as always, was dressed in an old slouch hat, more 
brown than black, a weather-beaten, large wig, three or four old-fashioned c び ats, all tied 
round with a leathern belt, and over all an old blue cloak, lined with black fustian, which 
he told me he had new when he was elected member for the town of Buckingham. 
He wrote the worst hand of any man in England, such as he could with difficulty read 
himself, and what no one but his old correBpondents conld decipher. His boots, which 
he almost always appeared in, were not the least siDgnlar part of his dress* I suppose it 
will not be falsity to say they were forty years old ； patched and vamped up at yarionB 
times, they were all in wrinkles and did not oome half up his legs. His chariot was so 
singnlar that fh>m it he was himself called * The old chariot/ It was his wedding 
chariot, and had his arms or brass plates about it, not unlike a coffin, and it was painted 
black. He was as remarkable probably for his love to the walls and structure of 
churches as for his variance with the clergy of bis neighbourhood, He was not well 
pleased with anyone, who, in talking of or with liim, did not call him Squire." 
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Browne Willis died at hiB seat at Whaddon Hall, on the 8rd February, 1760. He 
is buried in Fenny Stratford Chapel, and his tomb, which is within the altar rails, is fchus 
inscribed ： 一 

Hie Situs est 
Browne Willis, Antiqnarius, 
一 Cujus Avi clarissimi! sterns oiemoritt, 
Tbo. Willis, Arcbi»tri totius Europe celeberrimt 
Defuncti die Sancti Martini A.D. 1675, 
Hsbc UAPKLLA exiguum MonatneDtam eat« 
Obiit 3 Die Februarii A.D. 1760 : 
^tatis sue 78. 
O Chris te Soter et Judex 
Hmc peccatoram primo 
Miserioon ac propitius esto. 

His corpse was attended to the place of iDterment at his own reqnesfc, by the corporation 
of Buckingham, to which town he continued to bear a singular affection, 

WINDSOR, ANDREW. 一 Andrew Windsor purchased Bradenham about the year 
1500 ； he was descended from an ancient family of the Windsors ； was made a K.B. in 
the Tower of London in 1509， at the coronation of Henry VIII. In the fifth year of I 
that King he embarked with his Majesty in the expedition to France ； and having been 
at the sieges of Terouenne and the battle called " The Battle of the Spurs/' from the 
swiftness of the French in running away, he was for his valiant behaviour there advanced 
to the honour of a knight banneret. He was subsequently employed in many honourable 
offices, and in 1529 was summoned to Parliament as Baron Windsor ； he was afterwards 
appointed Keeper of the Great Wardrobe ； he died in 1543, and was buried at Hoonslow. 

WINDSOR, SIR WILLIAM.— Tie was son and heir of Andrew, Baron Windsor ； 
was a K.B., and served the office of High Sheriff for Bucks in the 29th of Henry VIII. 
On Mary's claimhig the crown he was one of the first to proclaim her as Queen in 
Buckinghamshire. He built the Manor House at Bradenham, also the chapel adjoining 
the church. He died in 1558, and was buried at Bradenham. 

WIN WOOD, SIR RALPH, of Aynho, Northamptonshire, was educated at St. 
John's College, Oxford, from which he removed to Magdalen. He was owner of Ditton, 
in Stoke Hundred ； was Proctor of the University in 1592, and afterwards travelled over 
Europe ； in 1599 was Secretary in Sir H. Neville's Embassy to Prance. In 1602 he 
was sent envoy to Holland, and in 1607 received the honour of knighthood. He again 
represented his Sovereign in Holland twice, and in 1614 was appointed Secretary of 
State. He was well versed in political affairs, and especially in matters of trade and 
war. He died 1617, aged 52. His memorials of affairs of State under Elizabeth and 
James I., &c., were in 3 vols. fol. He rebuilt the mansion at Ditton, which was a noble 
building; but it was unfortunately destroyed by fire in April, 1812. 

WINWOOD, RICHARD.— He was son of Sir Ralph Winwood, and held the estate 
of Denham, in Qaainton. By will he endowed the almshouses at Qaaintoii^ known as 
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Winwood's, and conveyed certain meBsnages, lands, and premises in that village for the 
purpose. Under his will three poor men, widowers, and three poor women, widows, 
are provided for. Should there not be a sufficient number of applicants in QuaintoD. to 
occupy the houses, the trustees are directed to admit others from any place, where the 
donor held property. The inmates of the almshonseB are to receive two shillings each 
per week, and a new gown, of the value of twenty shillings every year. The will ftirther 
provided for the repairs of the buildings and the disposition of any snrplns arising out 
of the income of the charity. In the year 1695, the Governors made a set of rules and 
ordere for the regulation of the almshouses. One rale reads somewhat singular 一 " If any 
brother or sister holding any erroneous opinions in any principle of religion, after 
sufficient conviction thereof by the Rector of Qnainton for the time being, before the rest 
of the brethren and sisters, should not upon three admonitions (one at the least three 
weeks after another) revoke his or her error, the said brother or sister should be deprived 
of bis or her place." Richard Winwood's will is dated January, 1626. 

WITTEWRONG, SIR JOHN, was returned as one of the members for Aylesbury 
in the second Parliament of Queen Anne in 1705. In the year 1709 Sir John was made 
a colonel in the anny, and had to be re-elected ； he was of Stanton Barry, or Bury, near 
Newpon Fagnell. The first Sir John purchased the Stanton Bary estate ； the second Sir 
John diea in 1693 ； the third baronet was the member for Aylesbury ； his son was a 
most unfortunate gentleman, in May, 1721, having barbarously murdered one Joseph 
Griffiths, a mountebank, at the Saracen's Head Inn, Newport Pagnell, he flea beyond 
seas, but came over again to England a few years after, got into the Fleet Prison, and 
there died of wounds which he had received by being sadly beaten in a drunken quarrel 
in the year 1743. This recklesB member of the family squandered the estate, and he 
was probably the means of breaking up a hitherto highly respected and worthy connection. 

WOLSEY, THOMAS, was born at Ipswich, in Suffolk, 1471, not the son of a 
butcher as reported, bat descended from a poor family ； he entered so early at Oxford 
that he was B.A. at 14 years of age, aDd was consequently called the boy bachelor. He 
became Fellow of Magdalen College, and exchanged the care of Magdalen School for the 
tuition of the sons of the Marquis of Doraet. He obtained the Rectory of LymiDgton, in 
Somersetshire, but here was so irregular that he was set in the stocks for being drunk on a 
Sunday. He became chaplain to Henry VII., by whom he was entrusted with the negotia- 
tion of his marriage with Margaret of Savoy, and he used such dispatch in his business, 
that he was rewarded with the Deanery of Lincoln. On the accession of Henry VIII. 
he maintained his influence at court. He was made Rector of Torrington, Canon of 
Windsor, Registrar of the Garter, and Prebendary and Dean of York. In the expedition 
to France in 1513, he attended the King, and on the taking of Toumay was appointed 
Bishop of that city. In 1514 he was advanced to the See of Lincoln, and eight months 
after translated to York. He was at this time in the zenith of his power, and had a 
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complete ascendancy over the mind of the King, who made him Lord Chancellor, and 
obtained for him a cardinaUhip ； he was also nominated the Pope's legate. In 1525 the 
King suppreesed the Monastery of Tickford, near Newport Pagnell, its rerennes being 
estimated at £120 per annum, and gave it, with all its lands, to Wolsey. In 1528， his 
Majesty also granted the Cardinal, inter aha, the Manors of Swanboarne and Wing ； in 
the same year Swanbonrne Manor was granted by the Cardinal to his College in Oxford. 
Wolsey also obtained the Manor of Upper Winchendon, as well as the Advowson and 
Rectory of Oakloy, the Rectory of Worminghall, and the Priory of Bradwell. His 
influence and income were prodigious, and he lived in a princely style ； bat having givea 
offence to the King by not promoting his divorce, he fell into disgrace, and his property 
was confiscated. In 1530 he was seized at York, bat died at Leicester Abbey on his way 
to London, saying, " Had I served my God as' faithfully as I hare served my King he 
would not have forsaken me in my old age." He was a man of unbounded ambition, and 
of licentious manners., but of considerable learning and great policy. He founded Chritst 
Church, Oxford, and built Hampton Goart Palace. 

WOLVERTON, BARON.— George Carr Glyn, the first Baron Wolverton, was the 
fourth son of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, the first Bart. Sir Richard Carr Glyn was aa 
energetic member of the Corporation of the City of London, and succeeded in 1798 to 
the Lord Mayor's chair, which not long before bad been vacated by his great mend 
Alderman Beckford. Those were indeed " times to try men's souls" 一 times when the 
eminent bankers and merchants of the City had to stand side by side and shoulder to 
shoulder, in stipporting, irrespective of politics, the great and patriotic Minister who 
was locked in a death-struggle with the First Napoleon 一 the most formidable enemy 
ever encountered by this country. In 1800, Mr. Pitt made Alderman Glyn a Baronet, 
and at the same time conferred a like honour upon the first Sir Robert Peel, the grand- 
father of the present Baronet of that illustrious name. In 1818 Mr. Gljn joined the 
banking firm of Glyn, Mills, Halifax, and Co" of which his elder brother, the second 
Sir Richard Carr Glyn, was then the senior partner. The opening years of Oeorge Carr 
Glyn's active connection with the great banking house, which he may be said to have 
created, were years of embarrassment, trial, and gloom. In 1825, there came a financial 
crisis compared with which those experienced by more recent generations of Oity men 
were trivial in duration and insignificant in intensity. At length, in 1830, his great 
opportunity of life arrived. In that year George Stephenson 一 the humble Northumbrian 
pitman, who could neither read nor write ia his eighteenth year 一 demonstrated, by the 
successful trip of his locomotive engine, the Rocket, upon the newly-constructed railway 
from Liverpool to Manchester, that the age of steam, fertile in wonders, achievements, 
and possibilities, of which a right oonception was formed by few, had dawned upon the 
world. Mr. George Carr Glyn was the first London Banker to place all the lesoorces 
of the establishmenfc over which he presided at the command of George Stephenson aad 
of his Bon， Robert Stephenson. Under the guidance of these two eminent civil engineers, 
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and supported by the funds of the great company which Mr. Glyn inaugurated and 
financed, the Loudon and Birmingham Railway Company started into existence. In 1828, 
he married Marianne, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, Esq" of Taplow Court. He was 
raised to the peerage by Mr. Gladstone, in 1869, and took his title from the town of 
Wolyerton, on the North-Western Railway, of which Company he was then the 
Chairman. Baron Wolverton died in 1873, leaving six sons and two danghtera. 



WOLVERTON, BAROST.— George Grenfell Glyn, the Becond Baron Wolverton, 
was bom in February, 1824 ； was educated at University College, Oxford. He was a 
partner in the eminent banking firm of Glyn, Mills and Co. ； sat in Parliament for 
8hafte8bnry as a Liberal from 1857 until his elevation to the peerage ； was one of the 
Joint Secretaries to the Treasury from 1868 to 1878 ; he married in 1848 Oeorgiana 
Maria, daughter of the Eev. George Tnfhell. Under the anspices and BkiiAil guidance 
of Mr. George Grenfell Glyn, the great bank in Lombard Street, which his far-seeing 
father had virtually created, grew to its present magnificent proportioDs. If any further 
monument to the importance of the bank now bearing the name^ of MesBrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, and Co. be sought, it might be found in the proud position of the London and 
North-We8tern Railway Oompany, of which they have been the bankers since the days of 
its comparatively humble origin as the London and BirmiDgham Railway. Of this 
mighty enterprise, the chief oontrol has alwayB been in the hands of Messrs. Glyn, Milk, 
Currie, and Co. The firat Lord Wolverton was long its chairman, and among others 
appointed to the same post of honour, many, including the late General Anson and the 
present Duke of Buckingham, were nominated by the first and second Lords Wolverton. 
In the midst of commercial actiyity and the heavy reBpooBibility inseparable from the 
great bank in Lombard Street over which the second Lord Wolverton presided, his heart 
was more absorbed with political than with oommercial interests. He became Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury in December, 1868, filling the delicate and responsible post of 
Whip to the Liberal party, in which he was preceded by Mr. Brand, now Lord Hampden. 
In 1880, Lord Wolverton was created Paymaster-General in Mr. Gladstone's second 
Administration, and daring the short reign of the Liberal Government in 1886 he became 
Pofitmaster-General 一 an office which he filled with admirable tact and efficiency. Ever 
since 1867, when he firat became a member of Parliament, all Lord Wolverton's energies 
and the Tast influence commanded by his great wealth were freely placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Gladstone and of the Liberal party. If, as might perhaps be urged, his party zeal 
oocasionally outran his discretioi^ no man can deny that in his death Mr. Oladstone lost 
one of the most inflaential, generous, and whole-tooled sapportere that ever followed and 
bnttresaed the fortonea of a political chief. Lord Wolverton's love for horses, which 
made him a hunting man of Bin/colar energy at Oxford, led him to establish a large 
thoroughbred stud at Iweme Manor, the princely seat in Donetshire which he had built 
for himself at yast expense. In him one of the most truly British landownen and 
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politicians in the Peerage paAsed pTematarely away. He died suddenly at Brighton on 
the 6th of November, 1887, in the 64th year of his age. 

WOODD, BASIL, a Clergyman of the Church of England, distingaished 88 a most 
active member of Bible and Missionary Societies, and other religious associationa. He 
was born at Richmond, in Surrey, in 1760 ; was educated at Trinity College, Oxford ； 
became rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, and morning preacher at Bentinck Chapel. His 
" Ad?ice to Youth," " The Duties of the Marriage State," &c, are well known. In 
1808 he was inducted to the Rectory of Drayton Beaachamp, which he held until his death 
in 1832. 

WOTTON, SIB HENRY.— He was born 1566, at Bonghton Malherbe, Kent. From 
Winchester School he entered at New College, Oxford, and removed to Queen's College, 
where he was distingaished for wit and learning. He went to Franoe, Germany, and 
Italy, and increased his knowledge of literature, and of the fine arts, during a residence 
of nine years. On his return he became Secretary to Essex, bat on his fall escaped 
to the Continent. He was knighted by James I., and sent Ambassador to Venice, and 
afterwards to the United Provinces and to several German Courts, where, for his serrices, 
he was rewarded with the proyostship of Eton, 1 623 ； he took deacon's orders, as he regarded 
his eocleBiastical situation incompatible with hiB lay character. When settled at Eton 
he began the " Life of Martin Luther," with the " History of the Reformation/' bat 
abandoned it at the request of Charles I. to devote himself to the " History of England," 
which he never completed. He died in 1689, and was buried in the Chapel of Eton 
College. 

WYCOMBE, WILLIAM DE. — He must not be confoanded with William de 
Wykeham, Bishop of Wincheflter. Wycombe was a native of the town of High Wycombe, 
born about the beginning of the reign of Henry I. ； of his parentage nothing is known* 
In 1129 he became chaplain to Robert Betun, or Bethune, thirty-third Bishop of 
Hereford. His learning was profound, as is evidenced in his life of Betun, in Latin, in 
two books printed in 1691. Wycombe, when appointed to the Priory of Hereford, set 
himself earnestly to reform the monastery, much to the distaste of the monks, who feared 
an interruption of their easy life. Wycombe's earnestness found vent in an invective 
against the Earl of Hereford, whom he severely censured for his encouragement of the 
monkish delinqnencies. Whatever the charges against the Earl were, Wycombe was 
certainly imprudent in this reforming attempt, however well meant ； for the Earl's son 
and successor. Earl Roger, highly incensed, proceeded to vindicate his father's character 
by summarily turning Wycombe out of his Priory, abetted and supported by the monks, 
to whom Wycombe had been bo long invidious. His old patron Bishop Betun 
being now dead, Wycombe, grown old and friendleBS, was obliged to live on a single 
canonry ； he retired to Frema (Frome), where he employed his last days in writing the 
life of his old patron. 
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WTKEHAM, WILLIAM DE, Bishop of Winchester, was born at Wykeham, in 
Hampshire, in 1824. Though his parents were poor, domestic difficulties were forgotten 
in the patronage of Uvedftle, Lord of Wykeham and Governor of Winchester. By 
degrees William Wykeham rose in the estimation of his friend, and was recommended to 
Edward I〖I" who appointed him surveyor of his works at Windsor. By his advice this 
commandiDg situation was adorned with new buildings, and the present magnificent 
strncture erected. He obtained the rectory of Pnlham, Norfolk, and was advanced in 
1866 to the see of Winchester. He was, besides, Chief Warden and Surveyor of the 
King's Castles, Warden of the Forests, Keeper of the Privy Seal, and afterwards 
Secretary to the King. In 1867 he was Chancellor of England, and continued in office 
till 1371, when he was deprived by the influence of the Parliament. He held 
Bu8sell，s Manor and the Church of Hard wick in 1386 ； also obtained from King Edward 
III. a ^rant of the Manor of Weedon-cum-Aylesbury, to himself and his heirs. Though 
engaged in affairB of State, he paid attention to bis diocese ； abuses were redressed, 
improvements in the discipline of the church introduced, and the bouses and palaces 
belonging to the Bee repaired. With the most mnnificent intentions, he appropriated the 
large poBsessioDB acquired by the favor of his Sovereign, to the endowment of two Colleges. 
Under Richard IT. he labored to effect his noble purpose, and under the King's patent, 
New College, Oxford, was begun in 1880, and finished 1886, and Winchester begun the 
following year, and completed in 1398. He enjoyed the gratification of seeing his two 
noble foundations flourish, and his example was followed soon after by his scholar 
Chicheley, who founded All 8onls 9 and by Henry VI., who on the same plan founded 
Eton, and King's, Cambridge. Wykeham died at South Waltbam 1404. Little is known 
of his private character ； but if he had any ianings they were obscured in that spirit of 
beneficence and of charity which in his two noble establishments has bo largely contributed 
to the advancement of literature. 

YOUNG, JOHN, A.M« 一 He was born at Newton Longrille ； educated at 
Winchester College, Oxford, whence he removed to New College, Oxon, and was in 1482 
a Perpetual Fellow. In 1502, being then D.D. and Sector of St. Martin's Church, in 
Oxford, he quitted hiB college ； by the interest of Cardinal Wolsey, he was made Dean of 
Chichester. In 1517 he was titular Bishop of Oallipoli ； in 1521 was chosen Warden 
of New College, Oxford, and appointed Judge of the prerogative Court of Canterbary ； 
in 1525 he was instituted as Rector of Newton Longrille ； he died in 1526. 

YOUNG, PHILIP, D.D. —He was Eector of Longhton, near Newport, to which 
Rectory be was instituted in 1752. He was a Fellow of Trinity Ooliege ； Orator of the 
Uniyersity of Cambridge, and elected Master of Jesus College, in the same Unirersity ； 
afterwards made Prebendary of We8tmiD8ter 9 aod Canon Besidentary of St. Paul's; 
Rector of Thirfield, Herts ； and Lord Bishop of Bristol ； he resigned the Bectory of 
Longhton in 1758. 
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ZOtJCHE, SIR JOHN.— Sir John Zoncbe, the Be?enth Lord Zouche, held lands at 
Chilton ； former generations of the family held properties at Middle Glaydou, LaTendon, 
Astwoode, WeBton,- Elleebonragh, Stoke Hammond, Ham or Wodham in Waddeedon, 
ABtwood Buiy, Stoke HandeTille, and Mentmore. This Beventh Lord Zouche attended 
King Richard III., at the Battle of BoBvortb Field wbs attaiated {ia 1485) and bis lands 
e§cheated to the Crown ； hie Chilton Maaor was, however, restored to hie son. In Clifton 
Bejnes Glituch are the figures of a crusader and hie lady, carved in wood, with the arms 
of Zonche. 
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The follawinff have died since the eammmemmt of this Work: 一 

ARRINGTON, LORD.— George William Barrington, Viscount Barrington, of 
Pj Ardglass, county Down, and Baron Barrington, of Newcastle, county Dublin^ in 
the peerage of Ireland, and Baron Shute,of Beckett, Berks, in that of the United 
Kingdom, resided at Westbury Manor, Buckingham, was the eldest of the four sons of 
William Keppel, sixth yisconnt, by his wife, Jane Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Thomas 
Henry, first Lord Bayensworth, and was bora February 14, 1824. He was for some 
time private secretary to the late Earl of Derby. He was an nnsaccessfdl candidate in 
the Conservative iDterest for Buckingham in May, 1852 ； he serred the office 
of High Sheriff of the county of Buckingham in 1864 ； he obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons for Eye, in July, 1866, and represented that borough till his elevation 
to the House of Lords, in April, 1880. On the death of his &ther, in February, 1867, 
he succeeded to the Irish honours, and was created a baron of the United Kingdom in 
1880 (with remainder to his brother) by the style and title of Baron Shute, of Beckett, 
Berks, by which title he held his seat in the House of Lords. On the formation of Mr. 
Disraeli's Administratioii in 1874 he was appointed Vice-Chamberlain of Her Majesty's 
Bousehold (when he was made a Privy Councillor), which Court appointment he filled 
till the change of Government in 1880. In June, 1885, when the first Salisbury 
Administration came into office, Lord Barrington was appointed Captain of the Yeoman 
of the Guard, and in the Conservative Government of 1886， he was appointed to the 
office of Captain of the Eon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. He was gazetted Deputy- 
Lien tenant for Berks in 1852, and had been a Lieutenant in the Royal Wilts Yeomanry 
Cavalry. He married, in 1846, Isabel Elizabeth, only child of the late Mr. John Morritt, 
of Bokeby Hall, York, and by her, who survived him, he leaves issue three daughters. 
He died in November, 1886, and was succeeded in the Irish and English honours by 
his brother, the Hon. Percy Barrington, born in 1825. 

BROWNE, SIR THOM IS.— Colonel Sir Thomas Oore Browne, C.B., K.C.M.Q., 
was son of Colonel Robert Browne, of Maids Morton House, Buckingham, and brother 
of the Bishop of Winchester, The father of the deceased at one time resided at Brook 
Cottage, Aylesbury, when he waB an active justice of the peace on the Aylesbary Bench. 
Sir Thomas Browne was born on the 3rd of Joly 9 1807, and, entering the anuj at 16 
years of age, served for many years with the 28th Regiment. As captain he acted as 
Aide-de-Camp to Lord Nugent when Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
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and was also for a time Colonial Secretary. In 1836, haying exchanged into the 41st 
Regiment, he joined the troops nnder General England, advancing to the relief of General 
Nott in Afghanistan, after the massacre of our troops in the Khyber Pass. During 
the whole of the ensuing war Major Browne held the command of the 41st, and was also 
in command of the reserre at the disastrous battle of Hyknlzie, and by formingr a square 
when the yan of the army had been broken was enabled to repulse the enemy and cover 
the retreat. He held command of his regiment at the battles of Gandabar, Guznee, and 
Cabnl, and daring the march through the Khyber Pass commanded the rear. He was 
also present in command of his regiment at the storming of the hill fort at Iscaliff, the 
most daring action of the war ； his gallantry and humanity in protecting the women 
and children were praised in the General's despatches, which were quoted in both Houses 
of Parliament, and for his services he obtained a Lientenanfc-Golonelcy and was made a 
O.B. On his return with his regiment from India he exchanged into the 21st, which he 
commanded nntil made Oovernor of St. Helena in 1851. In that year he married a 
daughter of Mr. James Campbell, of Crapie. Prom St. Helena he was moved to the 
Governorship of New Zealand, where he had tbe difficult and delicate task of inaugurating 
government by responsible MioisterB. Daring his term of office the Maori war arising 
out of the land question broke ont, and Governor Browne showed a vigour in asserting 
the authority of the British Crown which was condemned by Bomo bat in which he was 
supported by the Ministry of the colony and the Home Government. On the oompletioo 
of his term of office in New Zealand in 1861 he was appointed Governor of Tasmania, 
where he remained until 1869. He was subsequently — 1870-71 一 Governor of Bermuda, 
after which he retired from public life. In 1869 he was made a K.C.M.G. in recognition 
of his colonial services. He died in April 1 887. 

DU PRE, CALEDON GEORGE, Esq.— He resided at Wilton Park, Beaconsfield ； 
was at the time of hiB death proprietor of the Qaarrendon Estate, near Aylesbury, to 
which he succeeded on the death of his father, James Da Pr6, in 1870. James Du Pre, 
in 1804, represented the Borough of Aylesbury in Parliament Oaledon George took his 
first name from the family of his grandmother, who was sister of James, first 
Earl of Galedon. Mr. Oaledon Du Pr も was elected one of tbe Knights of the Shire of 
Bucks, in February, 1839, when the Marquis of Ohandos was called to the Upper House. 
He held his seat nntil his retirement at the general election of 1874, when Sir Robert 
Bateson Harvey was returned in his place. Before he entered Parliament he had had 
experience in the Army, as a cornet of the 1st Life Guards, and had also embarked in 
diplomacy. He was associated for many years with Mr. Disraeli in the representation of 
Bucks ； and he appeared at his Bide as one of his ardent supporters, not only in 
Parliament, but on the hiistiDgs. Although not gifted with the eloquence of his 
Parliamentary colleague, nis utterances were at all times characterised by sterling ability 
and sound common sense, that commanded the attention and respect of his audience. 
On the sudden and unexpected dissolution oi Parliament in 1874, he issued an address 
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in which he announced his intention of not seeking re-election. He was kind-hearted, 
charitable, and genial ； his memory will long be preserved as that of a thoroughly 
honourable conntry gentleman. He married a Miss Maxwell, and left issue two 
daughters. He is succeeded in tie Wilton Park, Woobura, and Qaarrendon estates by 
his grand-nephew, William, son of the late Mr. James Dn Pr も. &fr. C. G. Da Pr も died 
in London, in October, 1886, at the advanced age of 84 years, and was buried at 
Beaconsfield. 

HARVEY, SIR ROBERT BATE80N, Babt.— He was the only eon of Mr. 
Robert Harvey, of Langley Park, Slough, by his first wife, and was born in the year 
1825. He was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. His Parliamentary 
career commenced at the end of the year 1868. The elevation to the peerage of the Hon. 
W. 6. Cavendish, the then Liberal member for Bucks, consequent upon the death of 
Lord Ghe8ham y created a vacancy in the representation of the county. Mr. Robert 
BatesoD Harvey came forward in the Conservative interest, his opponent being Dr. Lee. 
of Hartwell. The election resulted in Mr. Harvey's return. Mr. Harvey continued to 
represent the county until the year 1868, when he retired owing to the operation of the 
minority clause of the Beform Act, 1867, which then came into force. Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Du. Pr も remained the two Conservative candidates, and Mr. N. G. Lambert, of 
Denham Court, a Liberal, succeeded to the seat vacated by Mr. Harvey. Just after the 
dissolution of Parliament and before his snccessor was elected Mr. Harvey was created a 
baronet. At the general election of 1874 Mr. Du Pr6 retired from the representation 
of the county, and Sir Robert Harvey was again chosen as the ConBervative candidate, 
with Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Lambert. He held the seat from that time to November, 
1885, when he retired and gave his support to Yisconnt Cnrzon. Sir Robert was 
deputy lieutenant for Backs and a justice of the peace for the oonnty, but he very rarely 
acted as a magistrate. He was Lord of the Manors of Langley, BackSy and Crooombe, 
Stndeley, Somerset, and Captain and Hon. Major of the Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry. 
He died in March, 1887, leaving two bods, Robert Grenville (born 1856), and Oharles 
Bateson (born 1859), and three daughters, Caroline Oeorgina, Diana Genevieve, and 
Florence Anna. 



NOTE. 

At page 223， for 1662 read 1774. 

n 883, for 1190 read 1154, and for 

Matt. Paris read Roger of Wendover. 
,, 864, for Turveillante read Timillaate. 



